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If we would classify him, with any of the supreme 
figu'i es of human history, it must be with such august 
oeligious prophets as Confucius and Lao-tse, Buddha, 
Zo’ioastM and Mohammed, and, most truly of all, the 
Nazaiene > Out of Asia, at long intervals of time, have 
aiisen these insphed noitnesses of God. One by one 
they have appealed to teach men by precept and 
■example the law of life, and therewith to save the 
o-ace To-day, in this our time, there comes another of 
this saoed line, the Mahatma of India. In all 
reverence and with due regaid for histone fact, I 
match this man with J esus Oh ist . Rev. Di . Holmes, 
Miniffter nf the (Inm.m, unity Ghui ch, New Morh Gity, 



PUBLISHERS NOTE 


T his zs an exhaustive, comprehensive and thorough 
up to date edition of Mr Gacdhis Speeches 
and Writings revised and considerably amplified, 
with the addition of a large number of articles from 
Younq Indta and Naiajitan (rendered int© English ) 
The inclusion of these papers havealmoat doubled the 
size of the old edition and the present collection 
runs to about i ooo pages of well arranged matter 
ranging over the whole period of Mr Gandhi s public 
life It opens With a succinct biographical sketch of 
Gandhi bringing the account of his life down to 
the historic trni and sentence The Volume begins 
with the Indian South African Question and 
covers his vieus on indentured labour and Indians 
in the Colonies, his jail experiences m South Africa 
his pronouncements on the Kbaira and Champaran 
affairs his discourses on Rowlatt Bills and Satya 
graha, and finally his Toung India and Naiajivan 
articles on the Non Co operation movement including 
select papers on the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs, the 
Congress, Swadeshi, Boycott, (7Aar/o National Edu 
cation and Swaraj The additional chapters are 
^ar^anged under suitable headings and include his 
messages on the eve of and after the arrest, his 
■statement before the court, the trial and judgment 
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Then follows a symposium of appreciations from sucb 
diverse men as Tolstoy and Tagore, Prof. Gilbert 
Murray and Dr. Holmes of New York besides ex- 
cerpts from the British and American press. The 
book which is bound m cloth and indexed contains 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi and .three charac 
teristic pictures of Mr. Gandhi taken at different 
periods of his life. 

May, 1922. G. A. NATESAN & CO. 
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IMRODUCTION 


It appears to me unneces^sary for any prefatory note 
to be written to the Life and Speeches of Mohnndas- 
Karamchand Gandhi the> Uvo and speak for themselves 
Personally I have had such a great shrinking from writing 
anything, during his life time about one whom I reverence 
so deeply, that 1 ha\e many times refused to do so But n 
promise given in an unguarded moment now claims fulfil 
ment and I will write veiy briefly 

To Mr Gandhi any swerving from the truth even 
in casual utterance is intolerable his speeches must be 
read as stating uncompromisingly what he feels to be true 
They are in no sen e diplomatic or opportunist or merely 
‘political using the word m its narrower sense He never 
pays empt> compliments be never hesitates to sh>, for the 
truth s sake what may be unpalatable to his audience 

I shrink as I have said out of the very reverence 
that 1 have for him from writing for rhe cold printed 
page about his character but 1 may perhaps nut oH nd by 
setting down something however inadequate concerning 
his intellectual convictions It is of the utmost impor 
tance to understand these because in his case they are 
held so strongly as to bind fast bis whole life' and to 
stamp it with an onginality all its own 

The greatest of all these is his conviction of the 
eternal and fundamental efficacy of ahvmsa 'What this 
means to him will be esplained a hundred times over in the 
writings which follow To Mr Gandhi, — it would not 
be too much to say — ahymsa is the key to all higher exist 
ence It is the divine life itself 1 have never yet been 
able to reconcile this with his own recruiting campaign for 
war purposes during the jear 1918 But he was himself 
able to reconcile it and some day, no doubt be will give 
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to tho world tho logical background of that roc ujcih.stion. 
Leaving aside tho question of thn exceptional t T do 
not think that there has boon any more vital and in‘ pil- 
ing contubution to ethical tiuth, in otu ov n generation, 
than Mr. Gandhi’s foarlc^-s logic in tho pi.ictico of 
Sir Gilbeit Murray’s article in tho Ilihhot ./o-'r/e/zMias 
made this fact known to tho largoi world of humanit/ 
outside India. 

A second intellectual conviction is tho pat irnount of 
relig ous vows in tho building up of the spintu il I*le 
Porsonall}', I find it far moio difficult to foliou Mi. 
Gandhi hero. Especially I dread tho vo". of cdioacy 
which ho, not unfrcquontly, rccomtnonds. It njipyirato 
BdO unnatui.al and abnormal But hoio, ng.iin, lie ha*' 
often told mo, I do not understand his po‘ition 

The furthei convictions, which nio oxpre-sod in bis 
writing, concerning tho dignity and necessity for m umal 
labour, — the simplification of society, — the healing powoia 
of nature as a remedy foi all disease, tho Sv)'idf$hi spuit, 
the false basis of modern civilisation, all these will be 
studied with tho deepest interest. They will bo seen, thiough 
Mr Gandhi’s Speeches, in a perspective which has not 
been made evident in any other winter, Foi, whatever 
may be our previous opinion, whether v.o agree or disagico 
with Mr, Gandhi’s position, he compels us to think anew 
and to discard conventional opinion. 

It IS necessary to add to these very brief notes (which 
1 bad already published in an oarlioi edition of this book) 
a statement with regard to Mahatma Gandhi’s intellectual 
position on the subject of tho ‘ British Constitution ’ and 
the ‘ British Empire.’ 


1 have beard him say, again and again, to those who 
weie in highest authority. “If I did not behove that 
racial equality was to be obtained within the Bntich 
Empire, I should be a rebel ” 

At the close of the great and noble passive resistance 
struggle in South Africa, he explained his own standpoint 
in Johannesburg, in his farewell words, as follows — 
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‘ It IS my knowledge, nght or wrong, of tho British 
constitution, which has bound me to the British Empire 
Tear that constitution to shreds, and mj loyalty will also 
be tom to shreds Oo the other hand keep it intact and 
you hold xno bound unreservedly in its service Tho choice 
has hm before us, who are Indians in South Afnca, either 
to sunder ourselves from tho British Empire, or to 
struggle bv means of passive Resistance in order that 
tho ideals of the British Constitution may bo preserved — • 
but only those ideals Tho theory of ra lal equality in tho 
•eyes of the Law, once recognised, can never bo departed 
from and its pnnciplo must at all costs bo maintained,— 
the principle that is to eay, that in all tho legal code®, 
which bind the Empire together thoio shall bo no racial 
taint no racial distinction, no colour disability 

X have summarised, m tho above statement tho 
speech which Mahatma Gandhi delivered on a very 
memorable occasion at Jobanneeburg, before a European 
ftudience and 1 do not think that ho has over depirted 
from tho convictions which ho then uttered in public 
What htis impressed mo most of all has been his unlimit 
ed patience Even now when he bns again been imprisoned 
by tho present rulers of tho British Empire, who have 
■charge of Indian aObirs ho has not despaired of tho 
British Empire itself According to bis own opinion it 
18 these rulers themselves who have been untrue to the 
underlying principle of that Empire 

A short time before Mahatma Gandhis arrest when 
I was with him in Ahmedabad, he blamed mo very severely 
indeed for my lack of faith in tho British connesion and 
for my publicly putting forward a demand for complete 
independence Ho said to mo openly that I had done a 
great deal of mischief by such advocacy of independence 
If I interpret him rightly bis own position at that timo 
was this He had lost faith m the British Administration 
in India, — it was a Satanic Government But ho had 
not lost faith in the British Constitution itself He still 
believed that India could remain withm the Bntish Empire 
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on the basis of racial equality, and that the principle of 
racial equality would come out tiiumphantly vindicated 
after the piesent stiuggle in India was over, xrdeod, ho 
held himself to bo the champion of that tbeor} , and the 
upholder of the British Constitution. 

'Whether that belief, which ho has held so poisistontly 
and patiently all those yeais, will bo lustihcd at last, time 
alone can show. I remember how impressed 1 was at the 
time by the fact that he, who bad been treated so disgrace- 
fully time after time in South Afiica, should still retain his 
faith in the British character I said to him, “ It would 
almost seem as if you had more faith in my own country- 
men than I have myself.” Ho said to me, “ That may bo 
true,” and I felt deeply his implied rebuke. 

I have gone through carefully the words ho employed 
l^ter at the time of his trial, and in spite of all that ho 
said with such terrible severity concerning the evil elloct of 
British Rule in India, I do not think that ho has actually 
departed from the position which runs through all the 
speeches in this book from beginning to end He still trusts 
that the temper and character of the British people will 
change for the better, and that the principle of racial equal- 
ity will finally be acknowledged in actual deed, not merely 
in word If that trust is realised, then he is prepared to 
remain within the British Empire, But if that trust is 
ultimately shattered, then he will feel that at last the time 
has come to sever once and for all the British connexion. 

Shantimketan, 

Ma2/, 1922 


C. F. ANDREWS. 
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A SCE-NE 1\ JoiIANMlSllUnO 

/'lAnb Fcono Ji Irtid in Joh^nno burg bumtncr i*: 

1, coming find tbo dajA nro longtliomng out At Park 
Stolion nt Co clock on a Sund»> evening m September 
1D08, tvhilit It 'vaji still brotd dayliglit, a smill animated 
group of dark skinned people roight Imvo been ob^tned 
cngcrlj looking in the direction from which the mail train 
from Natal that stop^ at Volksrust was expected Xho 
watchers wtro Madras, i hawkerr who wore apparotitlj 
awaiting tho arrival ofono afllctionatcl} regarded b> them 
Punctual!) to time tho tram steamed in and there was 
observed, descending from n second class eonipartmont 
attended hy a pn on warder in uniform a small shm, 
dark active man witli calm ojoa and a soreno countenance 
Ho was clad m tho garb of a faoutb African native eon 
vict — small mihtar) cap that did not j rolcct him from 
the sun, loo o coarso jacket, bearing a numbered ticket and 
marked with tho broad arrow, short trousers ono leg dark 
tho other light similarlj marked thick groj woollen socks 
and leather sandals But it wns plain that ho was not a 
South African native, and upon closer scrutin), ono became 
aware that be, too, was an Indian, Iiko those who respect 
fully saluted him os bo turned quiotlj to tho warder for 
instructions Ho was carrying a whito canvas bag which 
held his clothing and other efli-cts found upon him when ho 
was received by the gaol authorities, and also a small 
basket containing boolm Ho had bcou sent by the Govern 
ment to travel nearly two hundred miles for man) hours, 
without food ortho means of procunng it, ns the warder 
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iiad no funds for that purpose and but for the charity of a 
IBuropean friend a Government official he would have 
had to starve for twenty-four hours. A brief consultation 
ensued between the prisoner and the warder. The latter 
e-ppeared to realise the incongruity of the situation, for he 
bore himself towards the prisoner with every reasonable 
mark of respect. The latter was evidently a person of 
some importance, to whom a consideiable amount of defe- 
rence should be shown. The subject of conversation was 
whether the prisoner preferred to go by cab or to walk to 
the gaol. If the former, he (the prisoner) would have to 
pay for it. He, however, declined the easier method of 
locomotion, choosing to walk three quarteis of a mile in 
broad day-light, in his convict suit, to the gaol and re- 
solutely shouldering his bag, he briskly stepped out, the 
Madrassi hawkers shamefacedly following at some distance 
Later, he disappeared within the grim portals of the 
Johannesburg gaol, above which is carved, in Dutch, the 
motto, “Union makes strength ” 

Five years have passed. On the dusty, undulating 
road from Standerton to Greylingstad, for a distance of 
three miles, is seen a long, trailing “ army ” of men who, 
on closer inspection, are recognisable as Indians of the 
labouring classes, to the number of some two thousand 


Upon questioning them, it would be found that they had 
been gathered from the coal mines of Northern Natal, 
where they had been working under indenture, or as “free” 
men, hable to the £3 annual tax upon the freedom of 


themselves, their wives, their sons of 16 years and their 
daughters of thirteen. They had marched from Newcastle 
to Charlestown, whence they had crossed the border into 
the Transvaal, at Volksrust. They were now marching 
stolidly and patiently on, until they reached Tolstoy Farm^ 
near Johannesburg, or they were arrested, as prohibited 
immigrants, by the Government Thus they had marched 
foe sovotal dajB on a handM ot nee, bread and snnar a 
day, carrymg with them all them few worldly belongTnge 
hopofuUhat, at the end, the burden of the hated £% Si 
would be removed from them shonlders. Ihey appearS 
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^to placo implicit trust in a small, limping, bont, but dogged 
«iiiD coar&oly dressed, ond using a stafi*, painfully marching 
At the head of the straggling column, but with a sorono 
and peaceful countenance, and a look of suroncss and con 
tent A nearer inspection of this strange figure di closes 
the same individual that ivo bavo already seen entering the 
iorbidding portals of tho * Fort,’ at Johannesburg But 
jiofv naucli older looking and care ivorn ' Ho has taken a 
vow to eat only o^ poor meal a day, until tho iniquitous 
itiz upon the honour and chastity of his brothers and sisters 
shall have been repOalcd Upon bim, os tho foremost 
protagonist of the movomont has fnlton tho mam burden 
-and resporsibiht^ of organising one of the greatest and 
noble t protests against tyranny that tho world has over 
seen during the preceding seven years Time has leit its 
mark upon him ' 

Nine more ^earshavo p3&sod Bont down by tbo weight 
•of years but resolute of heart that same figure is yot tho 
cynosuro of all eyes Tho econo is laid now in Ahmodabad 
where thousands of Khadder clad pilgrims march m solemn 
array to the court house and await ' tbo man of destiny 
It was twelvo noon on tho 18tb of March That same 
frail figure in n loin cloth, with tho dear old familiar smile 
of deep content enters the court houso Tho wholo court 
suddenly nsos to greet tbo illustnous prisoner This looks 
like a family gathering says ho with tbo benignant smilo 
of bis The heart of tbo gathering throbs with alternate 
hopes and fears but the august prisoner pure of heart and 
meek of spirit, lo calm liko the deep sea In a moment 
the great tnal had begun and as the prisoner made his 
histone statement tears wore soon trickling down the cheeks 
•of tho stoutest of hearts "1 wish to endorse all tho blame 
that tbo Advoca o Ooncral has thrown on my shoulders, 
says ho with perfect candour ‘ To preach disaflection to 
the existing system of Government has become almost a 
passion with mo ••• I do not oak for mercy I do not 
plead any extenuating act 1 am hero therefore to invito 
and submit to tbo highest penalty that can be inflicted 
upon mo for what /in law w a doliberato enmo and what 
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appears to me to be tbe highest duty of a citi/en ” Ana 
then follo'vs the ten ible inditement of the Government 
The 3udge himself is deeply moved He feels the great- 
ness of the occasion and in slow and deliberate accents be 
says “ It will be impossible to ignore the feet that }ou 
aie in a different category from any person I have eiei 
tried or am likely to try. It would be impossible to ignore 
the fact that in tbe eyes of millions of your cciintiymen you 


are a great patriot and a gieat leader Even those who differ 
from you in politics look upon you as a man of high 
ideals and of noble and even saintly life.” But, Ob, the ' 
irony of it.' “ I have to deal with you in one character 
only to 3udge you as a man sub3ect to tbe law who has 
by his own admission broken the law and committed, vhat 
to an ordinary man must appear to be, grave oliences 
against the state ” A sentence of sis years’ simple impii- 
sonment is passed , but the 3udge adds “ that if the 
course of events in India should make it possible for the 


Government to reduce the period and release you, no one 
yrill be better pleased than I ” And the prisoner thanks 
the 3udge and there is perfect good humour. Was there 
ever such a trial m the history of British Couits or any 
other court for the matter of that « And finally he bids 
farewell to the tearful throng pressing forward to touch 
the bare feet of him whose presence was a henedict’on ' 

The man is Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi Dewan’s 
son, Barrister-at-Law, scholar, student, cultured Indian 
gentleman “ farmer, weaver,” and leader of bis people^ 
Because he preferred to obey the dictates of conscience” 
because he placed honour before comfort or even life itself’ 
because he chose not to accept an insult to his Motherland’ 
because he strove so that right should prevail and that bis 
people might have life, a owihsed, Ohnstian Govemmeiit 
m a Colony oyer which waves tbe British flag, deemed that 
the best way to overoome such dangerous contumacy ms 
te cast his body into gaol, where at one time he 
pelled to herd with and starve upon the diet nf iPd 
degraded aboriginal native felons men barel .^® 
from the condition of brute beasts, ’or ratter, w,tli™ir|e* 
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human aspirations^ and inatiocts crufibod out of thorn by 
-*he treatment accorded to them under the cinhaing 
process of the Transvaal 8 colour legislation And again 
obeying the behesta of conscience boliowng tha*^ ho best 
serves India so ho has again chosen the roCugo of prison, 
convinced like Tfaoroau that ho is freer than his gaolers or 
tbo 0 who mourn for liim, but donotiibomto themselves 
from bondage 

mnn life asi> lducation 

'Mohandas Ivaramchand Gandhi was born on tbo 2nd 
October 1809 Though ho has n Brahmins spirituality 
and desire to servo and teach bo is sot a Brahmin Though 
ho has a Ivshattnja 8 coutagoand devotion bo is not a 
IvshattnjB Ho belongs to an oW Banta family resident m 
Kathiawar politics being a hontago of the family His 
forefathers wore Dowans of the State of Porbandnr in that 
Province, his father having boon Dowan of that State for 
25 )oaTs, as also of Uajkoto and othei States in 
Ivatbiawar llo was likewise at one time, a momher 
of the Bajasthanik Sabha, having boon nominated 
thereto b)" the Govornroont of Bombi} Mr Gnndhia 
father was 1 nown to and loved by all with whom ho 
•came in contact and ho did not hesitate if need came to 
oppo e the iviH of the Ksna of Porbandar and of the PoH 
tical Agent, when ho thought that they were adopting a 
wrong or unworthy boo of conduct This particular trait 
has evidently doscoodod to his }ounge8t eon Jfr Gandhis 
mother was an orthodox Hindu lady, rigid in her ob er 
vance of religious obligations Ktrict m the performance of 
her duties os wife and mother, and stern in determination 
that her children should grow up good and honest men 
and women Between her youngest eon and herself exist 
ed a strong afloction and her religious example and influ 
ence left a lasting impression upon hia character Mohan 
das Gandhi received bis education partly in Kathiawar and 
partly in Iiondon It was only with the greatoat difficulty 
that his mother could bs prevailed upon to consent to his 
crossing the waters and before doing so she exacted from 
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him a threefold vow, administered by a Jain priest 
that he would abstain from flesb, alcohol and women. 
And this vow was faithfully and whole-hoaitedly kept 
amidst all the temptations of student life in London 
Young Gandhi became an under graduate of the London- 
University and afterwards joined the Innoi Temple, 
whence he emerged in due course a barrister at law He 
returned to India immediately after his call, and was at* 
once admitted as an Advocate of the Bombay High Court, 
in which capacity he began practice with some success. 

VISIT TO SOUTH AFRICA 


In 1893, Mr Gandhi wos induced to go to South Afiicnj. 
proceeding to Isatal and then to the Transvaal, in connec- 
tion with an Indian legal case of some difficulty. Almost 
immediately upon landing at Durban, disillusionment await- 
ed him Brought up in British traditions of the equality of 
all British sub3ects, an honoured guest in the capital of 
the Empire, he found that in the British Colony of Natal, 
he was regarded as a pariah, scarcely higher than a savage 
aboriginal native of the soil. He appealed for admission 
as an Advocate of the Supreme Court of Natal, but his 
application was opposed by the Law Society on the ground 
that the law did not contemplate that a coloured person 
'should be admitted to practise. Fortunately, the Supreme- 
Court viewed the matter in a different light and granted, 
the application. But Mr. Gandhi received sudden warn- 
ing of what awaited him in the years to come. 

In 1894, on the urgent invitation of the Natal 
Indian community, he decided to remain in the 


Colony, in order that he might be of service in the political 
troubles that he foresaw in the near future. In that year,, 
together with a number of prominent members of the 
community he founded the Natal Endian Congress, being 
for some years its honorary secretary, in which capacity he 
drafted a number of petitions and memorials admirable in 
construction, lucid and simple in phraseology, clear aadt 
incise m the manner of setting forth the subject matter 
He took a le^mg part in the successful attempt to defeat 
the Asiatics Exclusion Act passed by the Natal Parliament, 
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and in the unsuccessful one to prevent the disfranchise 
ment of the Indian community, though the effort made- 
obliged the Xmpenal authorities to insist that this dis 
francbisement should be effected along non racial lines At- 
the end of 1895, he returned to India, being authorised 
by the Natal and Transvaal Indians to represent them 
grievances to the Indian public This he did by means of 
addresses and a pamphlet, the mutilated contents of which 
were summarised by Reuter and cabled to Natal, where 
they evoked a furious protest on the part of the European 
colonists The telegram ran thus “ A pamphlet published 
m India declares that the Indians in Natal are robbed and 
assaulted, and treated like beast , and are unable to obtain 
redress The of Indxa advocates an enquiry into- 

these allegations * 

This message was certainly not the truth, the whole- 
truth, and nothing but the truth, though it had elements of 
truth in it About the same time Mr Gandhi returned to- 
Durban with hts family and with him, though independent 
ly of him travelled several compatnots The rumour aro^e 
that he was bringing with him a number of skilled Indian 
workers with the express object of ousting the European 
artisans From the field of employment and the two circum 
stances combined to stimulate in the colonists, high and 
low alike all the worst passions and feeling ran so high 
that the Attorney General Mr Escomhe felt himself 
obliged to side with the popular party and accordingly 
gave instructions that the vessels bnnging Mr Gandhi and 
his companions should be detained m quarantine The 
quarantine was only raised when the ship owners announc 
ed tbetr intention of taking legal action against the Govern 
ment The vessels now came alongside the wharf but the 
crowd that assembled became so hostile that a police in 
spector, who came on boaid, warned Mr Gandhi of his own 
personel danger if he landed then, and urged him to delay 
the landing until night A little later, however a well- 
known member of the Natal Bar came on board specially 
to grfeet Mr Gandhi and offer his service« and Mr Gandhi 
at once determined to land without waiting for darkness to 
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como, trusting, as he hitnsolf oxpios=ot1 it, to the Bnti'^h 
sense of lus^'ico and fair-play Ho vns <^oon iccogni'^ed, 
however, sot upon, and half killed, uhon tho wifo of tho 
superintendent of police, who lecognicnd him, ran to his 
rescue, and, raising hoi umbiolla over him, defied tho ciowd 
and accompanied him to tho store of an Indian fnend. 
Mr. Gandhi was, however, in ordoi to saie bis friend’s 
property, obliged to escape disguised ns a police constable. 

The affair was at an end, popular passions calmed 
■down, and the newspapers apologised to him, though tho 
incident demonstrated tho temper of tho mob tov nrds 
the resident Indian community. Years afterwards, 
meeting Mr. Gandhi one day, Mr Escombo o'»'presscd 
profound regret at his connection with this unsavouiy 
business, declaring that, at the time, be was unacquainted 
with Mr Gandhi’s personal moiits and those of tho com- 
munity to which he belonged Half-an-bour later ho was 
found dead in the stieets, stricken down by heart-disease 


BOER WAR AND THE INDIAN AWBULANCE CORPS 
In 1899, at the outbreak af the Anglo-Boer War, Mr. 
Gandhi, after considerable opposition, induced tho Govern- 
ment to accept the offer of an Indian Amhulnnco Coips. 
The Corps was one thousand strong and saw active service, 
being on one occasion, at least, under heavy fire, and on 
another, removing the dead body of Loid Robert’s only 
son from the field The Coips was favourably reported on, 
and Mr. Gandhi was mentioned in despatches and after- 
wards awarded the war medal His ob 3 ect m offering the 
services of a body of Indian to do even the most menial 
-work was to show that the Indian community desired to 
take their full share of public responsibilities, and that just 
as they knew how to demand rights, so thev also knew to 
assume obligations And that has been the keynote of 
Mr Gandhi’s public work from the beginning. 

Writing in the lUvstrated Star of Johannesburg 
in July 1911, a European, who had taken paib in that 
campaign, saj’s 


My first meeting with Mr M K Gandhi was under strange 
circumstances It was on the road from Spion Kop, after°K 
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'fateful retirement of the British troops m January 1900 The 
previous afternoon I saw the Indian mule train moved up the 
-slopes of the Kop carrying water to the distressed soldiers who 
bad lam powerless on the plateau The mutes carried the water 
in immense hags one on each side led by Indians at theirheads 
The gailmg rifle fire which heralded their arrival on tbotop 
did not deter the strangely looking cavalcade which moved 
slowly forward and as an Indian fell another quietly stepped 
forward to fill the vacant place Afterwards the grim duty of 
the bearer corps which Mr Gandhi organised in Natal began 
It was on such occasions the Indians proved tbeir fortitude and 
the one with the greatest fortitude of all was the subject of this 
sketch After a nights work which had shattered men with 
much bigger frames I came across Gandhi m the early morn 
lag sitting by the roadside — eating a regulation Army biscuit 
Every man in Duller s force was dull and depressed and dam 
nation was heartlv invoked on everything But Gandhi was 
stoiual in his hearing cheerful and confident inhis conversa 
tion, and had a kindly eye He did one good It was an infor 
mal introduction, and it led to a friendship I saw the man 
and his small undisciplined corps on many a field of battle dur 
ing the Natal campaign When succour was to be rendered 
-they were there Their unassuming dauntlessness cost them 
many lives and eventually an order was published forbidding 
them to go into the firing line Gandhi simply did his duty 
then and his comment the other evening m the moment of his 
triumph at the dinner to the Europeans who bad supported the 
Indian movement when some hundreds of bis countrymen and 
a large number of Europeans paid him a noble tribute was that 
he bad simply done bis duty 

EETUIW TO INTIIA 

In 1901 owing to a breakdown in heaUh Mp Gandhi 
cime to India taking his family with him Before he went 
however, the Natal Indim commuiiity presented him Mrs 
Qandbi and his children mtfa valuable gold phto and 
jewellery He refused however to accept a single item of 
this munificent gift putting it on one side to be u ed for 
public purposes should the need arise The incident but 
endeared him the more to the people, who realised once 
again how gelfle s was the wort that he had so modestly 
and unassumingly undertaken Before the Ambulance 
Corps left for the front its members had been publicly 
entertained by the late Sir John P obinsou then Prime 
jitinister of Natal and on the occasion of the presentation 
to Mr Gandhi by the Indian community, he addres ed a 
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letter to the organjsors of tho cciomony, in ^vbich, oftor 
excusing his unavoidable absence, ho said ,• — 

It would havo given mo groat pleasure to ha^e beer 
present on the occasion of so well camotl a mark of respect to 
our able and distinguished follow-citiron, Mr Gandhi. . . • 

Not the less heartily do I wish all success to this public rccogni 
tion of the good work done and tho man> sor\ ices rendered to 
tho community by Mr. Gandhi 

On bis arrival in Bombaj Mr Gandhi oncJ more 
resumed practice, as ho then had no intontion of returning 
to South Africa, behoving that with tho end of the war, a 
new era had arrived. 

BACK TO SOUTH AIRICA 

Scarcely, how’over, had ho returned from tho Calcutta 
Congress, where, under Mr. Wncha, lie did ‘lOuio very 
useful organising work unobtrusively, when ho received ar 
urgent telegram from Natal, poromptonl> calling him back 
to South Africa to draft tho momonals to Mr. Chamboi- 
lam, whose visit was imminent, to take charge of tho work, 
required to secure the removal of existing grievances and 
to place Indian affairs finally on a higher lovol. ^Vlthout a 
moment’s hesitation he obeyed tho call of duty, and n now 
chapter opened in his life In Natal, ho had boon ablo to 
overcome official prejudice and was high in tho esteem of all 
those heads of departments and ministers with wliora his 
public duties brought him into contact But when, nftoi 
heading a deputation to Mr Charaborlnin in Natil, ho 
was called to the Transvaal for a similar purpose, ho found 
all officialdom hostile, and ho was rofuaed tho right to 
attend upon Mr. Chamberlain as a member of a df pota- 
tion of Transvaal Indians and it was only aftei the 
utmost endeavours that he prevailed upon tho Indian com- 
munity to send a deputation that did not include him 
Finding that the situation was becoming rapidly woiso, 
and being without a trained guide, the Transvaal Indians 
pressed him to remain with them, and this he at last con- 
sented to do, being admitted to practise ns an Attorney 
of the Supreme Court of the Transvaal. In 1903 together 
with other communal leaders, he founded tho Transvaal 
IBntish Indian Association, of which until his finah 
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departure from South Africa he was the Honorary Secretary 
and principal legal adnser 

'FOOhDlKO or ‘ THE INDIAN OPINION 

About the middle of 1903 it had occurred to him 
that if the South Afncan Indians wore to bo brought into 
closer association with each other and with their European 
fellow colonists and to be politically and socially educated, 
it was absolute]) necessary to hare a newspaper and, after 
consultation he provided the greater part of tho capital 
for its inauguration with the late ]\Ir M H Nazar as 
editor and thus the Indtnn Opxixxon was born It was first 
published m English Oujarati Hindi and Tamil For 
various reasons it afterwards became necessary to dispense- 
with the Tamil and Hindi columns But although Mr 
Gandhi, had in theory delegated much of the work of 
conducting the paper to others, he was unremitting in his 
own elTorts to make it a succe s His puree was over open 
to make good the deficits that continuall) occurred owing 
to the circumstances of its production, end to its English 
and Gujarati columns ho contributed month after month, 
and year after year out of the fund of bis own political and 
spiritual wisdom and hts unique knowledge of South 
Afncan Indian affairs 

Towards the end of 1904 however, finding that tbe- 
paper was absorbing most of the monej that could bo spared 
without making any appiecnble financial headway, ho 
went to Durban to io\estlgate the situation During the 
journey he became absorbed in the perusal of Kuskin s 
‘ Unto this Last ' and he received certain impressions that 
were confirmed whilst on a visit to some reKtive*?, who- 
had started a trading entcrpn«e in an up country village 
His conclusions were that the town conditions in which tho 
paper was produced were such as olmost to compel unlimit 
ed waste, to act as a check upon the originality and indi 
viduality of the workers, and to prevent the reali ation of 
his dearest de<!iro to so infuse tho columns of the p'lper 
with a <:pirit of tolerance and persuasiveness as to bring 
together all that was best in tho European and Indian 
communities, whose fate it was to dwell side b) side either 
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mutally hostile to or suspicious of each other, or amicably 
co-operating in the securing of the v/elfare of the State and 
the building- up, of a wise-ad ministration of its assets# 

THE pnCENlX SETl'LEMLM 

Accordingly, he determined that the very fiist thing 
to be done was to put an end to the divorce of the workers 
from the land, and fiom this determination arose what has 
since become known as the Phoenix Settlement Phoenix 
is situated about 12 miles from Diiiban, in the midst of a 
sugar growing counti}', and Mr Gandhi invested his 
savings, in the purchase of an estate of about 100 acres of 
lard about two miles distant from the station, on which were 
erected the press buildings and machinery. A number of 
selected Indiana and Europeans were invited to become 
settlers, and the original conditions weie those — that they 
should hive entire management of all the assets of the 
pi 1 ., including the land itself , that each should practical- 
ly vow himself to a life of poverty, accepting no moie 
£3 (Rs 45) a month, expenses being high m South 
Africa, and an equal share in the profits, if any, 
that a house should be built for him, for which he 
should pay when able, and in whatever instalments 
might seem suitable to him, without interest , that 
he should have two acres of land as his own for 
cultivation, payment being on similar conditions, and 
that he should devote himself to working for the public 
good, Indian Opinion being meanwhile the mainspring of 
the work. Whilst the fundamental principles remained, 
it became necessary later, in the light of further experience, 
to modify these conditions Subsequently the Phoenix 
settlers extended the scope of their labours, to the task of 
educating some at least of the children of the lakh-and a- 
half of Indians in South Africa. It is true that, in com- 
parison with the magnitude of the task, only a small begin- 
ning was made, but this was principally due to the hck 
of qualified woikeis and also to the state of the exchequer 
SERVICb IN PLAGUE AREAS 

In 1904, an outbreak of plague occurred in the Indian 
Location, Johannesburg, largely owing to gross negligence 
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on the part of tho Municipal nuthontie , in fpite of rcppat^'d 
■narnings of the insanitary conditions prevnihnp ueok 
before the official announcement of tho outbroaK, Mr 
Candhi sent a final warning that plaguo hnd nlrcad} hroLen 
out but his statement was official^ denied "U hen how 
ever a public admission of tho existence of plague could 
no longer be withheld but before tho Municipal authontios 
had taken any steps to cope with the di ease ho at once 
organised a private bo<^pital and nur«;ing home and to 
gother with a few devoted friends personally tei ded the 
plague patients and ihis work was formnn> nppreciattd 
by the Municipal nuthontie In the same jear owing to 
arbitration proceedings between expropriated Indian stand 
holders in the Location and tho Johannesburg Municipi 
lit) in which ho was bu ily engaged lie earned hrgo 
profes lonal fees which be afterwaids dovoted in their 
entirety to public purposes 

LEADI^a A STnrrcnER dearer corps 
la 190C, a native rebellion broke out in Natal duo to 
many causes but realising that Woodshed was imminent 
and that hospital work wonld necessanl) ensue ihertfiom 
Mr Gandhi olTered on bobnif of tho Natal Indians a 
Stretcher Bearer Corps which, ofter some doKi, wns 
accepted Meanwhile he hnd sent liis family to Phoenix 
where be thought it was most proper that the) should hvc, 
rather than in the dirt noise and restlessness of the town 
He himself volunteered to lead the Corps which was on 
active service for a month being mentioned in de patches 
and publicly congratulated and thanked by the Oo'vernor 
for the valuable services rendered Emh member of the 
Corps has had awarded to him the medal e pecially struck 
for the occasion, and as an indication of tho manner in 
which tho Transvaal Government appreciated tho work 
80 8elSe88lj» performed by Mr Gandhi and his Corp** it 
may be noted that together with at least three other 
members of the Corps as well »s some who belonged to or 
helped to fit out the old Ambulance Corps, he was flung 
into gaol to associate with criminals of the lowest type 
The work of the Corps was, besides that of carr) ing stretch 
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ers and marching on foot behind mounted infantry, 
through dense bush, sometimes thirty miles a day, in the 
midst of a savage enemy’s country unarmed and unpiotect- 
ed to perform the task of hospital assistants and to nurso 
the wounded natives, who had been callously shot down by 
the colonial troopers, or had been cruelly lashed by mili- 
tary command, Mr Gandhi does not like to speak his 
mind about what he saw or learnt on this occasion But 
many times he must have had searchings of conscience as 
'to the propriety of his allying himself, even in that merci- 
ful capacity, with those capable of such acts of revolting 
and inexcusable brutality. However, it is well to know 
that nearly all his solicitude was exercised on behalf of 
aboriginal native patients, and one saw the Dawan’s son 
ministering to the needs and allaying the suflerings of 
some of the most undeveloped types of humanity, whoso 
-odour, habits and surroundings must have been extremely 
repugnant to a man of refined tastes though Mr, GandM 
‘ himself will not admit this 

ANTI ASIATIC LAW AND PASSIVE RESISTANCE 
Scarcely had he returned to Johannesburg to resume 
• practice (he had left his office to look after itself during 
his absence), than a thunderbolt was launched by the 
Transvaal Government by the promulgation of the Draft 
Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance, whose terms 
are now familiar throughout the length and breadth 
of India, After years of plotting and scheming, 
the anti- Asiatics of the Transvaal, having first secured 
the willing services of an administrative depart- 
■ ment anxious to find au excuse for the continuance 
of its own existence, compelled the capitulation of the 
executive itself with the afore mentioned result Mr. 
Gandhi at once realised what was afoot, and understood, 
immediately that, unless the Indian community^ adopted a 
decided attitude of protest, which would be backed up, if 
necessary, by resolute action, the whole Indian population 
of South Africa was doomed, and he accordingly took 
counsel with the leading members of the community, who 
agreed that the measure must be fought to the bitter end. 
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Gaodhi is cbiefly roaponsible for the initiation of tho 
ipoltcy of passive resistance that was so successfully earned 
out by tho Indians of South Afnca dunng the next eight 
years Since that day, Mr Oandbis history has been 
mainly that of the Passive Pi^istanco struggle All know 
how he took the oath not to submit to tho Law on the 
11th September, 190G bow bo went to Sogland with a 
compatriot in the same year, and bow their vigorous plead 
ing induced Lord Llgin to suspend the operation of the 
objectionable piece of legislation how, when the law 
finally received the Hoyal assent, ho throw himself into the 
forefront of the fight and by speech, pen, ond example, 
inspired the whole community to maintain an adaman 
tine front to the attack that was being made upon 
the very foundations of its religion, its notional honour, 
its racial self respect its manhood No one was there 
lore, surprised when at the end o) 1007, Mr Gandhi 
was arresterl, together with a number of other leaders, 
and consigned to gaol 1 or how when ho heard that some 
of fais friends m Pretoria had been sentencod to six 
months imprisonment with hard labour, tho maximum 
penalty, he pleaded with tho Magistrate to impose the 
penalty upon him too as be bad boon the acknowledged 
leader and inspirer of the opposition agoinst this Law To 
kim it was a terrible shock that bis followers wore being 
more harshly treated than be himself, and it was with 
bowed head and deep humiliation that he left tho court, 
sentenced to two months simple imprisonment only 
Happily the Government realised the seriousness of the 
situation, and after three weeks imprisonment of the 
JeadiDg passive resistors, Qenerol Smuts opened negotia 
tioDs with them and a compromise was effected between 
him and the Indian community, partly written, partly 
verbal, whereby voluntary registration, which had been re 
ipeatedly offered, was accepted conditionally upon the Law 
being subsequently repealed This promise of repeal was 
made personally to Mr Gandhi by General Smuts in the 
presence of official witnesses "When, shortly afterwards 
Mr Gandhi was nearly killed by a few of his more fanati 
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cal countrymen (who thought ho hndj betin}c{l them to 
tho Government) as he was on his way to the Kegistration 
Office of carry out his pledge to tho Goveinmont, ho 
issued a letter to the Indian coin munit} in which ho defi- 
nitely declared that promise of repeal had been made. 
General Smuts did not attempt to deny tho fact and, 
indeed, did not do so until sevoial months latci. No 
one was, however, astonished to find Mr Gandhi 
chaiging General Smuts with broach of faith, and absolute- 
ly lefuBing to compromise himself or tho community 
that he represented by accepting furthei logi'-lation that 
•would, in the end, have still fuither degraded the Indians 
of South Africa. Having convinced his colleagues that 
such acceptance on their pait was impossible, the 
struggle recommenced 

Twice more, during this period of passive lesislance, 
was he sent to gaol, and then the Government sought to 
seduce his followers fiom their allegiance, by impiisoning 
them in hundreds and leaving him fieo. In 1909, whilst his 
friend and fellow woiker, Mi. Polalr, was in India, on 
behalf of tho South African Indian community, be and a 
colleague had gone to England to endeavour to arouso tho 
puohc conscience theie to the enormities that weie being 
perpetrated m South Afiica in the name of the British 
people Whilst he failed in his mam purpose to secure 
from General Smuts, through the mediation of the Impornl 
Government, the removal of the racial bar m the Immigra- 
tion Law, he nevertheless sowed the seeds of the subsequent 
settlement, for his suggestions were embodied, and their 
adoption was recommended by the Imperial Government 
m their despatch to Lord Gladstone, shortly after the 
creation of the Union of South Africa in the following 
year. 

MR, GOKHALE’s historic VISIT 
In 1911, the second “provisional settlement” was 
effected after the Union Government had, notwithstanding,, 
prolonged and sympathetic negotiations with Mr. Gandhi 
found themselves unable to discover a formula acceptable 
alike to the Indian community, the Government them- 
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selves and Parliament Ivor did the yoir 1912 show any 
better proniise in the direction of a final eottlemcnt 
Meanwhile, there occurred the historic visit to South 
Africa of India s gre-it etatepman patriot, the Hon Mr 
Gokbalo who oven then was pufroriD^ from ill health 
Mr Gandhi, who forbears had regarded him ns hiB own 
political leader had invited him to South Afncn, not 
primarily for political roa ona but so that bo might nurso 
ins guru back to health Circuinstancos combined, how- 
ever, to impose upon Mr Gokbalo a greater physical strain 
than bad been anticipated m sptto of Mr Gandhis own* 
devoted personal secvico It waa pathetic and beautiful to 
observe the way these two old friends refused to see any 
thing hut the best in each other, in spite of their funda 
mental differences of temperament and often of outlook 
To Gandhi Gokhalo was tbo gallant and selfio s paladin 
whom tho whole of India looked up to os her noblest son 
To Gokhale Gandhi was tbo vor> ombodimoot of saintly 
self abnegation o man who e personal sufTenng , splendid 
and chivalrous leadorsjip and moral fervour marked 
him out as one of tbo most outstanding figures of 
tbo day the coming leader of his people, who had 
made the name of his adored Motherland, roTcred and 
honoured throughout the Empire and beyond, and who 
had proved beyond dispute tbo capacity of even his most 
insignificant couutrymeu to live and die for her 
ruRTnEB exAOEa of the strucoe-b 
During his visit Mr Qokfaalo eztmcted a promise 
(afterwards denied) from the pnncipal Dnion Ministers, 
that they would introduce legislation repealing tho £Z tax 
'When therefore in 1913 Mr Gandhi discovered that tbo 
Government were not going to fulfil their pledges of 1011 
and that they refused to repeal tho £3 tax, ho denounced 
the ' provisional settlement and in September, announced 
the revival of Passive Besistanco and its bodily extension 
to Natal, -where be promptly organised and earned through 
the now historic stnke The events of this last phase of 
the struggle are still fresh in tbo public memory and 
therefore need no more than tho barest lecapitulation — the- 
Z 
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<;ampaign of the Indian women whoso mnniages had been 
dishonoured by a fresh decision ot the Siipiemo Court at 
the instigation of the Government, the awakening of the 
free and indentured l.iboureis all over Katal, the tremen- 
dous strikes, the wondeifiil and hictonc strikers’ march of 
protest into the Transvaal, the hornhlo scenes enacted later 
in the effort to crush the stiikeis and compel them to 
resume work, the arrest and imprisonment of the 
principal leaders and of hundreds — many thousands 
ot the rank and file, the enormous Indian m^ss 
meetings, held in Durban, Johannesburg, and othei 
parts of the IJmon, the fioice and pissionato indignation 
aroused in India, the largo sums of money poured 
into South Africa fiom all parts of the Motherland, Lord 
^Hardinge’s famous speech at Madias, in which ho placed 
himself at the head of Indian public opinion and his 
demand for a Commission of Inquiry, the energetic efioi ts 
of Lord Ampthiil’s Committee, the hurried intervention of 
the Imperial autnonties, the appointment over the hetids 
•of the Indian community of a Commission whose penonnd 
could not satisfy the Indians, the discharge from prison of 
the leaders whose advice to ignore the Commission was 
almost universally accepted, the arrival of Messrs. Andrews 
and Pearson and their wonderful work of reconciliation 
the deaths of Harbat Singh and Valhamma, the stiained 
position relieved only by the interruption of the second 
European strike, when Mr. Gandhi, as on an earlier occa- 

Government whilst 
they had their hands full with the fresh difficulty and 
when It had been dealt with, the entirely new spfnt of 
friendliness, trust, and co-operation that was foLd fn 
have been created by the moderation of the grea M.an 
leader and the loving inacence spread around him by Mr 
Andrews as he proceeded with his great Imperial mi^n 

favourable r\comXdaVe„s™T 

praetically eve^ point referred to it and 00™™”^^ 
Passive K^istance had arisen, the adoption of tLZom 
missions Keport m its entirety by the Government to 
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introduction and passing into lair of the Indians^ 
Kelipf Act after lengthy and remarkable debates 
m both Houses of the liegislatiire the correspond 
-ence between HkCr Gandhi and General Smuts^ 
in which the latter undertook on behalf of the 
Go^ernroen*- to c-irry through the administntire reforms 
tb-it were not eorered by the nair Act and the final letter 
of the Indian protagonist of Passive Kosistance — formally 
announcing the conclusion of the struggle and setting 
forth the points upon which Indians would sooner or later 
bavo to be sati fied before they could acquire complete 
equiUc^ of civil status — and the scenes of his departure 
f n his beloved Motherland enacted throughout the 
countr) wherein the deaths and sufierings of the Indian 
martjr® i»agappan Narajonasamj Harbat Singh and 
'Valli'immfl, were justified and sanctified to the world 
MB UBS OANDBI IS LOKDOK 

Faithful to his instinct for service, Mr Gandhi burned 
to Eogland, where he heard that Ookbale was critically ill 
and arrived, on the outbreak of the Great War, to find 
that bis friend was slowly recovering from the almcs*^ fatal 
attack that bad overn’belmed him Here, too his sense of 
responsibility revealed itself He recognised that it was 
India s duty, m the hour of tbo Empires trial to do all in 
her power to help and he at once set about the formation 
of the Indnn Volunteer Ambulance Corps in Iiondon, 
enrolling himself and his devoted wife who had her elf 
been barely snatched from the jaws of death but a few 
weeks earlier amongst the members But the years of 
strain his neglect of bis own physical well bein^ and his 
addiction to long fasts ns a means to spiritual purification 
had undemured a never very robust constitution, and his 
condition became so serious that private and official 
friends insisted upon hts proceeding immediately with 
Mrs Gandhi to India 

BETURN TO THE MOTHERLiJyD 
Since hi3 arrival in bis Motherland, at the beginning 
-of 191% bis movements have been much in the popular 
eye His progre s through India, from the day of the 
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public landing and ■welcome at the Apollo Bunder, ua'’ ir 
the nature of a voutablo triumph, marred only b> the sud- 
den death of bis beloved teachrr, Gopal TCiishna GoKhalc, 
who had sacriGced health and life itself upon the altai of 
his country's welfare. 

The Government of India marked thou nppieciation 
of Mr Gandhi’s unique services by recommending him for 
the Kaiser i-Hind gold medal, which was confcired upon 
him by the King Emperor amongst the Kow Yeai 

Honouis To Gokhalo bo had given a promise to make no 
public utterance on Indian afiairs until at lea‘:t a jeni had 
passed, and he had visited the principal centres of public 
life m India This promise, which was faithfully kept, v ns 
exacted, because Gokhnle, hoping to see in him bis own 
successor, had been somewhat disturbed b)’ the vor}* 
advanced views expressed by Mr Gandhi in the proscribed 
pamphlet, E%nd Swaraj^ whose pages, we now know, 
were written to show the basic similarity of civilisation the 
world over, the superioiity of India for the particulai 
Indian phase of that civilisation, and the stupidity of the 
barriers of luxury erected by the modern industrial civili- 
sation of the West, that constantly sepai ate man from man 
and make him a senseless machire drudge, and that threat- 
en to invade that holy Motherland that stands in his ejes^ 
for the victory of spirit over matter. Ho bad condemned 
some things of which he had disapproved, in Gokhale’s 
opinion, somewhat hastily, and the older man had thought 
that, after an absence from India of so many years, duiing 
which he had perhaps idealised certain phases of Indian 
life, a j ear’s travel and obseivation would be a useful 
corrective Which of the two, if either, has correctly 
diagnosed the situation, time alone can show. 

SATYAGKAHASHEAM 

Mr, Gandhi, however, made his headquarters ak 
Ahmedabad, the capital of his own Province of Gujarat 
and here he founded his Satyagrahaslirani,'' where ho is 
endeavouring to train up from childhood public servants 
upon a basis of austerity of life and personal subordination 

^ For a full account of the Ashram, see appendix 
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'to the common good, the members supporting themselves 
bj work at the band loom or other manual labour 
TRAVELS IN INPIA 

True to his promise to Gokhale, Mr Gandhi 
■on his return to India started on an extensive tour 
through the country Though hw idea was merely to 
visit eveiy place oF importance and acquaint himself 
thoroughly with the conditions of the country and thus 
■acquire first hand knowledge of men and things, he had 
of course to speak wherever he went He was given a warm 
and enthusiastic welcome at every station and the magnifi 
cent demonstrations in hts honour bore eloquent testi 
mony to the great regard id which his countrymen have 
always held him Mr Gandhi accepted these marks of 
.afiection and respect with his accustomed grace but 
spoke out his mind on every subject, as the cccasion 
demanded One characteristic feature of these speeches is 
that Mr Gandhi eldom repeats second hand opinions and 
his views on every subject are therefore refresbiogly 
original Undeterred by fear orany exaggerated sense of 
conventional respectability he retains bis independence 
indifferent to the applause or contumely of his listeners 
Speaking at the Students Hall College Square, Calcutta, 
in March 1915 when the Hon Mr Lyon presided he 
said with reference tn 

ANARCHICAL CRIMKS 

Whaterer hia pen onal views were he must say that misguid 
■ed zeal that rpsoiits to dacoities and assassinations cannot be 
productive of any good These dacoities and assassinations 
■are absolutely a foreign growth m India They cannot take 
root here and cannot be a permanent institution here 
History proves that assassinations have done no good The 
religion of this country the Hindu religion is abstention 
from himsa that is taking ammal life That is he believes 
the guiding principle of all religions The Hindu religion 
■says that even the evil doer should not be hated It says that 
nobody has any right to kill even the evil doer These assassma 
tions are a western institution and the speaker warned his 
hearers against these western methods and western evils 
LOYALTY TO TOE BRITISH RAJ 
At the Aladras Law Dinner in April of the same jear 
he observed in proposing (at the request of he President 
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the Hon Mr Corbett, the Advocate-General) the toast 
of the British Empire 

As a passive resister I discovered that a passive resistor 
has to make good hia claim to passive resistance, no matter 
vmder what oircumstanccs he finds hin 3 self, and I diacoveroa 
that the British Empire had certain ideals with which I h■l^ e 
fallen in love, and one of those ideals is that every subject of 
the British Empire has the freest scope possible for his energies 
and honour and whatever he thinks is duo to his conscience I 
think that this is true of the British Empire, as it is not true of 
any other Government (AppJausc) I feel, as you here perhaps 
know, that I am no lover of any Goi ernmont and I ha% e more 
than once said that that Government is best ^\hich goi erns least. 
And I have found that it is possible for me to be governed least 
under the British Empire Hence my loyalty to the British 
Empire {Loud applause) 

ADDRESS TO THE STUDENTS 

Addressing the students of Madras at the Y M.C A. 
when the Hon. Mr (now the Rt. Hon ) V. S. Siinivasa 
Sastri presided, he pointed out 

I am and I have been a determined opponent of raoderr 
civiliaStion. I want you to, turn 3'our eyes to-day upon nbat is 
so}op' en in Europe and if you have come to the conclusion that 
Europo 18 to-day groaning under the heels of the modern civilisa- 
tion then you and your elders will have to think twice boforo 
you can emulate that civilisation m our Motherland But I 
have been told, "How can we help it, seeing that our rulers 
bring that culture to our Motherland ” Do not make any mis- 
take about it at all I do not for one moment believe that it is 
for any rulers to bring that culture to you, unless j ou are pre- 
pared to accept it, and if it be that the rulers bring that culture 
before us, I think that we have forces within ourselves to enable 
us to reject that culture without having to reject the rulers 
themselves 

He concluded 

I ally myself to the British Government, because I believe 
that it IS possible for me to claim equal partnership with every 
subject of the British Empire I to-das' claim that equal 
parluerehip I do not belong to a subject race I do not call 
myself a subj^t race (Applause) But there is this thing it 
13 not for the British Governors to give you, it is for j’ou to take 
the thing I want and I can take the thing That I want only 
by discharging my obligations Max Muller has told us,~we 
need not go to Max Muller to interpret our own religion — but 
he says, our religion consists in four letters " D-u-t-y ’’ and not 
in the five letters *‘R-i-g-h-t ” And if you believe that all that 
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we want can flow from a better discharge of our duty then 
think always of your duty and fighting along those lines you 
wUl have no fear of any man you will fear only God 
DNVtILINQ MB QOKHALBS POBTRAn' 

In May Mr Gandhi went to visit some cities m tho 
south where he discoursed on social reform and the vexed 
question of untouehabilit} which is somewhat rampant on 
the banks of the Aoien and its environs He spoke with 
characteristic candour soiLewbrit lo the chagrin of the 
orthodox 

Later he was invited to Bangalore to unveil the 
portrait of Mr Gokbale when ho made a brief and highly 
suggestive speech — 

I saw in the recitat on — the beautiful recitation 
that was given to me —that God is with (beta whose 
garment was dusty and tattered My thoughts imrae 
diately went to the end of my garment I examined 
and found that it is not dusty and it is not tattered it is fairly 
spotless and clean God is not lo me There are other condi 
tiOAS attached hut m these conditions too I may fail and you 
my dear countrymen may also fail and if we do tend this 
well we should not dishonour the memory of one whose por 
trait you have asked me to unveil this morning I have declar 
ed myself his disciple in the political field and I have him as 
my Saja Ouru and this 1 claim on behalf of the Indian people 
It was in 1896 that I made this declaration and I do not regret 
having made the choice 

Later in the year he presided over the anniversary- 
function at the Gurukul and spoke in Hindi on the mean 
iDg of true Swadesbism the doctrine of Ahimsa and other 
kindred topics 


HINDU tTNIVERSJTl SrSCCH 

On Feb 4 1916 he attended the Hindu University- 
celebrations and deliveied an address which unfortunately 
was intercepted But the regrettable incident of which far 
too much was made revealed the hold that he pos es es 
upon the esteem and affection of his countrymen, for his- 
version of what transpired was generally accepted Smee- 
then &Ir Gandhi has been taking a prominent part in the 
building up of the Indian nation along his own peculiar 
lines For he teaches both bj precept and by example 
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But he goes his own way, untiamniolled by precedent, 
carefully analysing the cnticism to w’hich ho is natunlly 
subjected, holding himself answerable, however, to his own 
conscience alone. For he is of the prophets, and not 
merely of the secondary inteiproteis of life. 

The same month ho came to Madras and on the 10th 
spoke on Social Service to a largo audience piesidod ovei 
‘by Mrs Whitehead On the llbh ho spoke on Swadeshi 
befoie the Missionary Confeience and a couple of dajs 
later gave a lucid account of his Saty.agrah.ashram to a 
large gathering of students in the precincts of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Madras, the Hon Rev G 
Pittendngh of the Christian College presiding Ho then 
went back to Ahmedabad to look after his Ashram. Late 
in the year on December 22, he made a remarkable speech 
on “ Economic versus Moral Progress ” at the Muir Contial 
College, Allahabad, Mr Stanley Jevons presiding The 
address contains some of his most mature and thoughtful 
reflections on life, and both in stylo and sentiment is one 
of the most characteristic of Mr Gandhi’s utterances. 

ME. GANDHI IN CHAMPAEAN 

Then came the Champaran incident which has since 
become historic. In the Lucknow Congress of December 
1916, Mr Gandhi, though pressed by^ some of the citizens 
of Behar, declined to talk about the grievances of the 
labourers in the Behar plantations without first-hand 
knowledge of the real state of afiairs This he resolved to 
acquire soon after the Congress session and in response 
to an insistent public demand, to inquire into the 
conditions under which Indians work in the indigo 
plantations, Mr Gandhi was in Muzaffaipur on the 
15th April 1917, whence he took the mid day train for 
Motihari. Next day he was served with a notice from the 
Champaran District Magistrate to quit the district “ by 
the next available train ” as his presence “ will endanger 
the public peace and may lead to serious disturbance which 
may be accompanied by loss of life ” But the local 
authorities in issuing this mandate counted without the 
host. For Mr Gandhi, who had initiated the Passive 
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Resisttnco Movement m South \fricn, replied in ft tray 
that did not surprise tho‘50 who had known him — 

Out of ft aeoso of public m’>OQ«lbility I feel It toboroy 
•duty to say thnt I am uoaMeto teare thfv district, but ff It so 
pleases the authorities I shall submit to the order by tuHcriDt; 
tbo penalty of disobedience 

I most cmpbailcaDy repudiate the Commissioners sujtrcs 
tion that m} obie t is likely to be sirltatlon ify desire Is 
purely and simply for a cenuino search for kDowIedse "and 
this 1 shall continue to ■atlsf> so Ions as 1 am left free 

Mr Gandhi nppoirct tieforo tho District ^fnpstrato 
on tbo 18th when ho pres ntej a statement rindiof, that 
tbo ciFQ was hkol) to bo unnecessanly prolon/jed ho plwded 
guilty nnd tho judgment was deferred pending instructions 
from higher rtuthorities The rest of tho etorj is proUy 
familiar Tho higher Authorities sub<equcntl> issued 
instructions not to proceed with tho pro rcution, 
while ft comtni sion of enquiry was nt onco instituted to 
enquire into tho conditions of tho Beliar labourers with 
Mr Gandhi as a raomber of that bodj As usual Mr 
Gandhi worked in perfect liirmony with tlo other 
tnombers and though with tho findings of his own pnmto 
onqmr) ho could bavo raised a storm of indignant ngita 
tion against tho scandals of tho plantations ho refmincd 
from using his innuonco and knowledge for n merely vin 
diclivo ftnd vainglorious cry Ho norkod quiotlj, with 
no thought of himself, but absorbed in tho nood for romo 
dial measures end ivhon in December 1917 tho Ohnmpvmn 
Agrarian Bill was moved in tho Bohar Logialalivo Conn 
cil tbo Hon Air Mnudo mndo a frank statoment of tho 
scandals which necessitated an enquiry by a Commission 
and ecknowlodgod Mr Gandhis eorviccs in tbeso hand 
fiomo terras — 

It is constantly asserted and X have myself often beard It 
said that there is in reality nothing wrong or rotten in tho 
state of alTalrs that all concorood arc perfectly happ} so long 
as they are loft alone and that Hts only when outside influences 
and agitators come in that ony troublo Is experienced I 
submit that this contention Is altogether untonablo In tbo light 
of tho history of the lost fifty years What Is It wo fiod on 
each indirldual occasion when fresh attention has been at 
remarkably short Intervals drawn onco more to tho conditions 
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of the production of the indigo plant‘d "Wo do not find on each 
occasion that some fresh little matter has gone wrong ^\hlch 
can be easily adjusted, but wo find on every occasion alike that 
it IS the system itself, which is condemned as being inherently 
wrong and impossible, and we see also repeated time after time 
the utter futility of bringing the matter to any lasting or satis- 
factory settlement by the only solutions that ha\ o so f.ir been 
attempted, namely, an enhancement of the price paid for indigo 
and a reduction of the tenant’s burden by reducing the limit of 
the proportion of hisland which ho would bo required to earmark 
for indigo cultivation Repeatedly those expedients have been 
tried — ^repeatedly they have failed to effect a lasting solution- 
partly because they could not be uni\crsally enforced, but 
chiefly because no thinking can sot right a sj stem which is in 
itself inherently rotten and open to abuse. 

The planters of course could not endure tins. They 
took occasion to indulge in the most rapid and unbecoming 
attacks on Mr. Gandhi. One Mr. Irwin earned an 
unenviable notoriety by writing all sorts of scimilous 
attacks touching personalities which have nothing to do 
with the subject of enquiry Columns of such stuff appear- 
ed in the pages of the Pioneer but Mr Gandhi with a 
quie' humour replied in words which should have made the 
soul of Irwin penitent The controversy on Mr Gandhi’s 
dress and Mrs. Gandhi’s stall-keeping reveals the diameter 
of the two men, Mr. Irwin, fussy, vindictive, violent, ill- 
tempered, writhing like a wounded snake in anger and 
and Mr. Gandhi secure m his righteousness, 
modest, quiet, strong and fiiendly with no malice and 
untainted by evil passions 

THE CONGKESS-LtAGUE SCULME 

By this time Mr Gandhi had made the Guzeiat 
Sabha a well equipped organisation foi effective sreial 
service. When in August 1917 it was announced that Mi 
Montagu would be in India in connection with the scheme 
of Post-War JReforms the Guzerat Sabha under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gandhi devised in November the admirable 
scheme of a monster petition m connection with the Con- 
gress League Scheme. The idea and the movement p.like 
were opportune Mr. Gandhi himself undertook the work 
in his province of Guzerat and carried it out with charac- 
teristic thoroughness The suggestion was taken up by 
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the OoQgre s and the Home Rule League aad the piles of 
books contaming the monster signatures were dulj pre ent 
ed to Mr Montagu at Delhi 

Meanwhile Mr Gandhi was not idle On the 17th. 
September he presided over the Bombay Oo operative Con 
ference On Nov 3 be delivered a remarkable addro s as 
president of the Guzerat Political Conference and later of 
the Guzerat Educational Conforence Then came the 
Codgre s week in Calcutta in December and bo presided 
over the Eirat Se’»sion of the Social Service League when 
he made a striking speech 

Mr Gandhi has always travelled in the third class m 
all his journeying^ and the gnevancts of the third els s- 
passengers are driven home m this address to the Social 
Service League But even before this he hnd already sent 
a letter to the press on the subject on the 25th Septemberi 
1917 in which he gave a vivid and true account of the 
woes of the third class passengers 

FAMINE IN THE KATIU DISTRICT 

After bis return from the Calcutta Congress of Dec 
1917, Mr Gandhi was occupied m connection with the 
famine in the Katra district The facts of the storj can 
be easily told m Mr Gandhi a own words uttered at a 
meeting in Bombay on Feb 5 1918 

The rcsponsibilitF for the notice issued by the Guzerat 
Sabha of Ahmedabad was his and nobody expected that the 
Government would misinterpret the objects of the notic The 
Guzerat Sabha bad sufficient phoof of the plight of the people 
m the Kaira District and that the people were even obliged to 
sell their cattle to pay taxes and the notice was issued to 
console those suffering from hardships The Sabha s request 
was to suspend the collection of dues till negotiations were 
over If the Commissioner of the Division had not been angrv 
with the deputation and had talked to them politely such 
crises would not have happened He fully expected that the 
deputation which would wait on the Governor would be able 
to explain the situation to His Excellency and the people s 
cause would succeed m the end Public men had every right 
to advise tie people of their rights He trusted that those who 
had gi en the people the right ad>ice would stand by them 
and would hot hesitate to undergo har^bips in order to secure 
justice 
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The first and last principle of passive resistance is t^hat 
we should not inflict hardships on others l^t put up with thorn 
ourselves in order to get 3 ustice, and the Government need not 
fear anything if we make up our mind as we are nont on 
getting sheer ]ustica from it and nothing else Wo can have 
two weapons on occasions like this — Revolt or passive resist- 
ance, and my request is for the second remedy always in 
order to remove distress through which the Gu/erat people 
are passing, it is my firm conviction that if wo tell the truth to 
the Government, it will ultimately be convinced and if wo are 
firm in our resolve, the Kaira District people shall suffer 
wrongs no more 


INTEREST IN SOUTH AFRICA 

In spite of all these activities in India, Mr Gandhi 
'has not forgotten the scene of his early labours His 
South African friends and fellow- workeis are always dear 
to him. In a communication to the Indian Opinion he 
“Wrote under date 15 th Decembei, 1917 

When I left South Africa, I had fully intended to write to 
my Indian and English friends there from time to time, but I 
■found my lot in India to be quite different from w'hat I had 
expected it to be I had hoped to be able to have comparative 
peace and leisure hut I have been irresistibly drawn into many 
activities I hardly cope with them and local daily corre- 
spondence Half of my time is passed in the Indian trams My 
South African friends will, I hope, forgive me for my apparent 
neglect of them Let me assure them that not a day has pass- 
ed but I ha^e thought of them and their kindness South 
African associations can never be effaced from my memory 

I note, too, that our people in South Africa are not yot free 
from difficulties about trade licences and leaving certificates 
My Indian experience has confirmed the opinion that there is 
no remedy like passive resistance against such evils The com- 
munity has to exhaust milder remedies but I hope that it will 
not allow the sword of passive resistance to get rusty It is 
our duty whilst the terrible war lasts to be satisfied with peti- 
tions, etc, for the desired relief but I think the Government 
should know that the community will not rest until the ques- 
tions above mentioned are satisfactorily solved It is but right 
that I should also warn the community against dangers from 
withm I hear from those who return from South Africa that 
Rteans free of those who are engaged in illicit 
traffic We, who seek justice must bo above suspicion, and I 
hope that our leaders will not rest till they have urged the 
■.community of internal defects 
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AnSTEPAHAD MlLt STHIKE 

Pn Five Refijstarce in sotuo form or other has nlwajs 
been Air Gandhi « finnl panacfft for nil (iilmrota m 
the bod} poht c Ho baa npphcd it with rc ohito 
courogo and hflS nt leant as often succeeded ns ho has 
undoubtedly failed But succe s or friluro in the pursuit 
of a righteous cau o is ecMom tbo dotermining factor 
with nion of Mi Gandhi s moral gtaminn A\ hen in March 
1918 the mill hands at Abmidatnd went on strike Mr 
Gandhi was requisitioned to settle the di puto between the 
nullownerfi md the workmen Ho was guiding the latter 
to a Bucec-'sful settlement of their wages when some of 
them betm}cd a serso of weakness and de pair nnd 
demoralisation was apprehended At a critical stage in 
the crisis Mr Gandhi nnd Miss Anusu}nbhni took tho vow 
of fast Tins sxtrooio action on tho part of Mr Gnndhi 
was disquieting to friends nnd provoked some bitter com 
tnentsfrom tho uofricndl} He of course would bo tho 
last person to resort to such a method of forcing tho mill 
owners b} appealing to tlioir sonso of pit>» knowing that 
tho} wero his friends and admirers Ho explained tho 
circumstances in a statement 1 sued subsequently 

I am not sorry for the vow but with the belief that t have 
I would hav e been unw orthy of tbo truth undertaken b} mo if 
I had done anything less Defore I took tbo vow 1 know that 
there were serious defects about it For me to take such a 
vow in order to alTect lo any sbapo or form tbo decision of tho 
millowners would be a cowardly lojustico done to them and 
that I would so prove mjself unfit for tbo friendship which J 
had the privilege of enjoying with some of thorn I know that I 
ran the risk of being misuodcrstood I could not provont my fast 
from alTecting my decision That knowledge moreover put a 
responsibility on me which I was ill able to boar From now 
I disabled myself from gaming concessions for tho men which 
ordinarily in a straggle such as this I would bo entirely justified 
ID securing Iknew too that 1 would havo to bo satisfied with 
the minimum I could get from the mUIownors and with a fulfil 
ment of the letter of the men s vow rather than Its spirit and so 
bath it happened I put the defects of mj vow in one scale and 
tbementsof it In the other Ibcro are hardly any acts of human 
beings which are free from all taint Mine I know was 
exceptionally tainted but bettor tho ignominy of having 
unworthily compromised bj ray vow the position and mdepen 
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dencB of the mill-ownors th.in that it should be said by pos- 
terity that 10,000 men had suddenly broken the vow which they 
Tiad for over twenty days solemnly taken and repeated in the 
name of God I am fully convinced that no body of men can 
make themselves into a nation or perform groat tasks unless 
they become as true as steel and unless their promises come 
to be regarded by the world like the law of the Modes and 
Persians, inflexible, and unbreakable, and whatever may bo the 
verdict of friends, so far as I can think at present, on given 
occasions, I should not hesitate in future to repeat the humble 
performance which I have taken the liberty of describing in the 
communication 

DELHI WAR CO^’^ERE^X’^ 

Mr, Gandhi was one of those invited to attend the 
.Delhi War Conference in April 1918. At hrst ho lefubed 
to participate in the discussions on the giound that Mi 
Tilak, Mrs. Besant and the All Brotheis weio not invited 
to the Conference He however waived the objection at 
the pressing invitation personally conveyed by H. E. tiie 
Viceroy in an interview At the Conference he spoke 
briefly, supporting the loyalty resolution He explained 
his position more clearly in a communique issued by him 
soon after the Conference He pointed out 

I recognise that m the hour of its danger wo must give, as 
we have decided to give, ungrudging and unequivocal support 
to the Empire of which we aspire m the near future to be 
partners m the same sense as the Dominions Overseas But it 
IS the simple truth that our response is due to the expectation 
that our goal will be reached all the more speedily On that 
account even as performance of duty automatically confers a 
corresponding right, people are entitled to believe that the 
imminent reforms alluded to in your speech will embody the 
mam general principles of the Congress- League scheme, and I 
am sure that it is this faith which has enabled many members 
of the Conference to tender to the Government their full-hearted 
co-operation If I could make my countrymen retrace their 
steps, I would make them withdraw all the Congress resolutions 
and not whisper “Home Rule “ or “ Responsible Government” 
during the pendency of the War I would make India offer all 
her able-bodied sons as a sacrifice to the Empire at its critical 
moment and I know that India, by this very act, would become 
the most favoured partner in the Empire and racial distinctions 
would become a thing of the past But practically the whole 
of educated India has decided to take a less effective course and 
It i« no longer possible to say that educated India does' not 
exercise any influence on the masses 
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I feel sure that nothio;: less than a definite vision of Homo 
Hulo to he realised in tho shortest possible time will Ratisfjr tho 
Indian people I know that there oro manr in India who 
-consider no sacrifice is too (treat In order toQchie\o tho end 
and they are wakeful enough to realise that they must bo 
equally prepared to sacriflcethemselres for tho Empire in which 
they hope and desire to reach their final status It follows then 
that we can but accelerate our journey to the goal by silently 
and simply devoting ourselves heart and soul to the work of 
-delivering the Empire from tho threatening danger It will bo 
a national suicide not to recognise this elementary truth. ^0 
■roust perceive that If we servo toaavoiho Empire wo have in 
that very act secured Home Role 

Whilst therefore it Is clear to roe that we should give to 
the Empire every available man for its defence I fear that I 
cannot say the same thing about the financial assistance My 
intimate intercourse with tho raiyats convinces me that India 
has already donated to the Imperial Exchequer beyond her 
capacity I know that in making this atatement I am voicing 
the opinion of the majority of my countrymen 

It 18 tntereating to noto that oven so early as this 
Mr Gandhi foreshadowed his viows on tho Khiiafnt 
question of which we elmll hear so much indeed in tho 
subsequent pages Mr Oandbi wroto the 0 words in n )o ter 
■to tho Viceroy w— 

Lastly I would like you to oak His Majesty s Ministers to 
give definite assurance about the Muhammadan States I am 
sure you know that every Muhammadan Is deeply Interested in 
them As a Hindu Xcannot be iDdifTcront to their cause Their 
sorrows must be our sorrows In tbo most scrupulous regard 
for the rights of these States and for tho Muslim sentiment as to 
the places of worship and In your just and timely treatment of 
the Indian claim to Home Rule lie tbo safety of the Empire I 
write this because I love (ho English nation and I wish to 
evoke m every Indian the loyalty to Englishman 

LORD WiLUaODOK AND DOUC RtTLCHS 

On June 10, 1018 Lord WiIIingdoD then Governor 
of h'ombay, presiding over tbo Bombay Mar Conforenco 
happened to make an unfortunate roforonco to Homo 
Rulers Mr Tilak who was on tho war path resented what 
he deemed an unwarranted insult to Home Rulers and 
instantly launched on a dowonght political oration His 
Excellency ruled him out of order and ono by ono tho 
Home Eulers left tbo Conforonce Sir Gandhi was asked 
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to preside o%ei the piotost nieotin" in Bombn> bold on 
the 16th June, Ho epoko as foUo^\fi — 

Lord Wjllingdon has presented them %’.tththo cxpre<-<^ior 
Homo Rule Leapuors distinguished from Home Rulers 1 ( .ni- 
not conceive the existonco of an Indian i.ho is not a Homo 
Ruler, but there arc millions Ido m\solf svho arc not 
Home Rule Leaguers Although I am not a incrnbor ofarj 
Home Rule League I wish to pa\ on this auspicious da> mj- 
humblc tribute to numerous Homo Rule Leaguers vhoso e«socia- 
tion I have over sought in mj \\ork and v\hich has been 
ertended to me ungrudginglj Iba\o found manv of them to 
be capable of any sacrifice for the sake of the 'Motlicrlt ncl 
UECnuiTING 1 OK Till WAK 

Mr. Gandhi did a gioat deal to stimulate roeruitin;’ 
for the war Thoufjh ho did not hesitate to cnticise tho 
bureaucracy for individual acts of wrong, ho went about 
in the Districts of Kaira calling foi roenuts Timo and 
again he wrote to the press urging tho nood for \oUintecrs 
and bo constantly spoko to tho educated and tho illitoiato 
alike on the necessity for -joining tho J)3fonco Force 
On one occasion he said in Kaira whoie ho had conducted 
Satyagiaha on an extensive scale 

You have successfully demonstrated how you can 
resist Government with civihtj, and how jou can re- 
tain your own respect without hurting theirs I now 
place before you an opportunity of proung that lou 
bear no hostility to Government m spite of your strenuous fight 
with them 

You are all Home Rulers, some of you are momhors of 
Home Rule Leagues One meaning of Homo rule is that wo 
should become partners of tho Empire To-day wo arc a subject 
people We do not enjoy all the rights of Englishmen Wo 
are not to-day partners of the Empire as are Canada, South 
Africa and Australia We are a Dependency We want the 
rights of Ennhshmen, and we aspire to he as much partners of 
the Empire as the Dominions Overseas We wish for the time 
when we may aspire to the Viceregal office To bring such a 
state ofthings we should have the ability to defend ourselves, 
that is the ability to bear arms and to use them As long as 
we have to look to Englishmen for our defence, as long as wo 
are not free from the fear of the military, so long we cannot bo 
regarded as equal partners with Englishmen It, therefore, be- 
noves us to learn the use of arms and to acquire the ability to 
deiend oursel-ves If we want to learn the use of arms -With the 
greatest possible despatch, it is our duty to enlist ourselves in. 
the Army 
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Tho oisiost and the stratghtcst vr\y to "win Sif'nrajya 
said Mr Qandhi is to paiticipato in the doronco of tho 
Empire This argument, doubtless iront homo and ho 
appealed m tho following words — 

There are 600 villages In the Kaira District Evoiy village 
has on an average a population of over 1 000 if every village 
gave at least twenty men tho ITalra District would be able to 
raise an army of 13 000 men Tho population of tho whole 
district 13 seven lakhs and this number will then work out at 17 
per cent — a rate which is lower than the death rate If wo are 
not prepared to make oven this sacrifice for the Fmpiro and 
Swarajya it is no wonder if wo are regarded os unworthy of It 
If B\ ery village gives at least twenty men they will return from 
the war and ha the living bulwarks of their village If they 
fall on the battle field they will immortalise themselves their 
villages and their country and twenty freshmen will follow 
suit and offer themselves for national defence 
TUE MONTAGU rtFOnMS 

We have noticed how Mr Gandhi took a leading part 
m the agitation for post war reforma and how his idea of n 
monster petition was taken up by e%ery political body of 
importance in tho country It must however be noted 
with regret that his enthusiasm for the reforms was not 
kept up ns be was absolutely eDgro<^«ed in other n0hirs On 
the publication of tho Joint Report m July ID 18, Mr 
Gandhi wrote to the Servant of Indxa nt the request of the 
Hon Mr (now tho Rt Hon ) "V & S Sastn for an ex 
pression of opinion — 

Ro scheme of reform can possibly benefit India that does 
not recognise that the present administration is top heavy and 
ruinously expensive and for me even law order and good 
government would be too dearly purchased if the price to be 
paid for It is to be the grinding poverty of the masses The 
watchword of our Reform Councils will have to be not the 
increase of taxation for the growiogneeds of a growing country 
but a decrease of financial burdens that are sapping the founda 
tioa itself of organic growth If this fundamental fact is recog 
nised there need be no suspicion of our motives and I think I 
am perfectly safe m asserting that in every other respect 
British interests will be as secure in Indian hands as they are in 
their own 

It follows from what I have said above that we must respect 
fully press for the Congress League claim for the immediate 
granting to Indians of 50 per cent of the higher posts m the 
Civil Service 
3 
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THE KOWLATX BILLS AED SATTAGBAHA 
But soon there began a movement which was to tax 
•the utmost energies of Mr Gandhi a movement fraught 
with grave consequences The Government of India per- 
sisted in passing a piece of legislation known as the 
Rowlatt Laws which were designed to cui b still further 
what little liberty is yet pos'-essed by Indians in their own 
country The legislation was piesumed to be based on the 
Report of the Rowlatt Committee which announced the 
discovery of plots for the subversion of Government 
Rriends of Government, solicitous of the peaceful and well- 
ordered condition of society, warned it of the danger of 
passing such acts which betrajed a tactless want of confi- 
dence and trust in the people at a time when Responsible 
Blovernment was contemplated. The bill was stoutly 
opposed by the public and the press It was denounced 
by every political organisation worth the name. It was 
■severely and even vehemently attacked in the Imperial 
Council Irrespective of parties, the whole country stood 
solid against a measure of such iniquity The Hon. Mr. 
Sastri and Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and in fact 
every one of the non-official members condemned the bill 
as outrageous and forebode giave consequences if it should 
be passed But Government was obstinate and the bill 
was passed in the teeth of all opposition 

Mr Gandhi who travelled all over the country and 
wrote and spoke with amazing energy was not to be easily 
silenced Every other form of constitutional agitation 
having failed he resorted as usual to his patent Satya- 
graha. On February 28, 1919, he published a momentous 
pledge which he asked his countrymen to sign and observe 
as a covenant binding on them The pledge lan as 
follows — 


fLn ^ I opinion that the Bills known as 

the tadian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No 1 of 1919, and 
the Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill No 11 of 191 9 are 

Sotwf ofthref principle of liberty and mstice, and de- 

nf elementary rights of individuals on which the 

based we ^ as a whole and the State itself is 

based, we solemnly affirm that m the event of these Bills 
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'becoming law and until they an* withdrawn wo shall rofuee 
'Civipj to obey these laws and such other laws as a committco 
to be hereafter appointed may think fit and further afSrm that 
in this struggle we will faithfully follow truth and refrain from 
wiolenco to life person or property 

He then started on an extonsive tour through the 
country educating tho loamcd and the unlearned, m 
the principles and prncbico of Satyagraha At Bombay, 
Allahabad, Madras Tanjore, Trichy Xuticonn and 
iJegftpatani he addressed largo gatherings in March 
Sunday tho Ctb April was oppoiotod tho Satyagraha Day 
when comploto Aartui Was to be observed pra>ors ofTured 
and the vow to bo taken amidst groat demonstra 
tions Dalhi observed tho Satyagmha day on tho 30th, and 
there ensued a scu/TIe between the people and the police 
It WAS alleged against the Delhi people at tho Katlway 
Station 

(1) that somo of them were trying to coorco sweetmeat 
aellers into closiog tbcir stalls (^) that somo wore forcibly 
preventing people from plying tramcars and other vehiolos 
(3) that some of them throw brickbats (4) that the whole 
crowd that marched to the Station demand d tho roloaao of 
men who wore said to be coercers and who were for that 
reason arrested at the lastaoce of tho Railway authorities 
(.5) that the crowd deebnod to disperse when tho Magistrate 
^ave orders to disperse 

Swami Shraddhanaoda (the well known Mahatma 
Munsbi Ham of theGurubuIa who had taken tho orders of 
the Sann^asi) denied the firefc three allegations Granting 
they were all true there was no need argudd 
Mr Gandhi, for tho intorforaoco of the military who were 
■called on to Cre on the unarmel mob Bub the crowd 
was completely self po sossod and though there was some 
loss 0 life, it spoke volumes in praise of the Delhi people 
that they conducted a meeting of 40 000 m perfect peace 
and order But the Dslhi tragedy had burnt itself into 
the soul of Mr Gindhi and his friends The incident ha 
said ‘ imposed an added roaponsibility upon Satyagrahis 
of steeling their hearts and going on with their struggle 
until the Powlatt Legislation was withdrawn The whole 
•country answered Mr Gandhis call ma way that was afe 
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once significant and inipiessive. Tons and bundled'^ of 
thousands gathered in difierent citic*-, and nt\cr vitlui 
living memory have such domonstiations been ^s^tl f^-^rd 

In the roeamvhilo the Sutjngiaha Cotr.mittccs ir 
different centres of India iiero activolj cairjing on then 
propaganda The Central Committee of vhich Mr 
Gandhi was the president, advi«^ed that for llm time Iting 
laws regarding prohibited Iiteiaturo and rcgi'^tration of 
newspapers might be civilly disobeyed Accordingly on tho 
7tb Apiil Ml Gandhi issued a notice to organise regiilntt 
and contiol the sale of these publications. A lea Hot cdlfd 
Saiyograln was at once brought out as also ‘^ome caily 
writing of Ml Gandhi’s which was pronounced to be 
seditious. The first print stated among othei things 

"The editor is liable at any moment to be arrested, and it 
IS impossible to ensure tho continuity of publication until India 
IS m a happy position of supplying editors enough to take the 
place of those who are arrested It is not our intention to break 
for ail time the laws governing the publication of newspapers 
This paper will, therefore, exist so long only as thoRowlatt 
Legislation is '.not withdrawn ’’ 

Meanwhile as contemplated by Mr Gandhr he was 
arrested at Kosi on his way to Delhi on tho moining of tho 
loth April and served with an order not to enter the 
Punjab ard the District of Delhi The ofheer serving the 
order treated him most politely, assuring him that it would be 
his most painful duty to airest him, if be elected to disobey, 
but that there would be no ill will between them hir 
Gandhi smilingly said that he must elect to disobey as it 
was his duty, and that the officer ought also to do what was 
his duty Mr Gandhi then dictated a message to ]\Ii 
Desai, his secretary, laying special emphasis in his oral 
message that none should resent bis arrest or do anythin^- 
tainted with untruth or violence which was sure to harrn 
the sacred cause 

Bombay on the afternoon of 
•^e 11th April, having been prevented from entering the 
Provinces of the Punjab and Delhi. An order was soon 
after served on hirn requiring him to confine his activities 
•svithm the limits of the Bombay Presidency. Having heard 
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o! the riots and the consequent bloodshed in dififerent 
place ha caused the following message to be read at all the 
meetings that evening — 1 

I have not been able to understand the cause of so much 
•excitement and disturbance that followed my detention Itii 
jiot Satyagraha It is worse than Duragraha Those who 
join Satyagraha demonstrations are bound one and all to 
refrain at all hazard from violence not to throw stones or in 
any way whatever to injure anybody 

I therefore suggest that if we cannot conduct this move 
ment without the slightest violence from our side the move 
ment might havo to be abandoned or it may bo necessary to 
give it a different and still more restricted shape It may be 
necessary to m even further The time may come for nje to 
offer Satyagr^a against ourselves I would not deem it a 
disgrace that we die I shall be pained to hear of the death 
of a Satyagrahi but I shall consider it to be the proper 
sacri&ce given for the sake of the sti'ugg'le 

X do not see what penance I can offer excepting that it is 
for me to fast and if need be byso doing togive up this body 
and thus prove the truth of Satyagraha I appeal to you to 
peacefully disperse and to refrain from acts that may in any 
-way bring disgrace upon the people of Bombay 

Bat the Uuragiaha of the few upset the calculations 
of iMr Gandhi, as be bad so constantly been warned by 
many of hiv friends and admirers who could not however 
subscribe to his faith in civil disobedience The story of 
the tragedy needs no repeating It is written on the 
tablet of time with bitter memories and the embers of 
tha^- controversy hwe not yet subsided But Mr 
■Gandhi with a delicacy of conscience and a fine apprecia 
tion of truth which we have learnt to associate with his 
name as with that of Newman felt for the wrongs done to 
Eaglishm^n with the same passionate intensity with which 
he felt for those inflicted on his own countrymen Few 
words of remorse in recorded literature are more touching 
-than those uttered by Mr Gandhi in his spsech at Ahme 
dabad on the 14th April 1919 They are in the supreme 
manner of CArdinal Newmans Apologia 

Brothers the events that have happened m the course of 
-the last few days have been most disgraceful to Ahmedabad 
and as ajl these things have happened in my name I am asham 
ed of thorn and those who have been responsible for them 
have thereby not honoured mehutdisgracedme A rapier rua 
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through my body could hardly ha\c pained mo more I ha^c 
said times without number that Satjagraha admits of no\io- 
lence, no pillage, no incendiarism , and still in the name of 
Satyagraha wo burnt doi\ n buildings, forcibly captured weapons, 
extorted money, stopped trains, cut off telegraph wires, killed 
innocent people and plundered shops and prnate houses If 
deeds such as these could save mo from the prison house or the 
scaffold I should not like to bo so saved 

Jt is open to anybody to saj that but for the Satiagraha 
campaign there would not ha\e been tbi", iiolenco For this I 
have already done a penance, to my mind an unendurable one, 
namely, that I have had to postpone my \ isit to Delhi to ”001: 
jre-arreat and I have also been obliged to suggest a temporary 
restriction of Satyagraha to a limited field This has been more 
painful to me than a wound, but this penance is not enough,, 
and I have therefore decided to fast for three days, ? r, 72 
hours I hope my fast w ill pain no one I believe a sc\ enty-tw o 
hours fast is easier for me than a twenty -four hours’ fast for 
you. And I have imposed on mo a discipline which I can hoar 

In consequence of the violence, ho ordoied a general 
Euspension of the movement on the 18th Apiil onl} to be 
resumed on another occasion winch was soon to follow in 
the heels of the Punjab tragedy 

THE PUNJAB DI&OKDERS 


Befora passing to a consideiation of the Kbilafnt 
question and Mr Gandhi’s lead which made it such a potent 
and All-Jndia agitation we must say a word on the after- 
math of the Punjab tragedy Jt is unnecessaiy to recount 
the extraordinary happenings in the Pun 3 ab as time and 
vigilant enquiries have laid bare the unscrupulous roetliod& 
of that Government For over a year, the tale of the Pun 3 ab 
atrocities, the shooting down of a defenceless and unarmed 
'gathering of some 2,000 men, women and children in cold 
blood at the Jalhanwallah Bagb, the monstrous methods 
of martial law administered by Col Johnson ard Boswoith 
Smith, the outiageous indignities to which the poor people 
of the place were sub 3 ected, the callous disregard of life 
and reepect with which Sir Michml O’Dwyer and Enga- 
ger Dyer weie inflicting some of the worst features of 
Prussiamsm on a helpless people— the crawling order and 
the public flogging— these have been the theme of countles& 
articles and speeches. The Punjab revelations have shoek- 
-ed the conscience of the civilized world which could 
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scarce!) believe that such frightful acts of biutalit) could 
be possible in the British GovorsmoDt till the Hunter 
Commission confirmed thoir trorst apprehensions 

But it Tvas long before the Government could 
be forced to appoint a Commission of Inquiry And nt 
last only n Committee vras appointed while all India wa& 
anxious for a Bo}al Commts ton It ^vas thoroforo decid 
ed to proceed with an independent enquiry Mr Gandhi 
headed the Congress Sub Gonimittco and carried out a 
most searching and thorough iniostigation It was a pity 
he could not lead the Congre s evidence beforo the Hunter 
Committee owing to certain difleronces botwoen the two- 
Committees in regard to the freedom of certain witnesses 
then under confinement Suffice it to say that tho Congre s 
Committee decided not to gi\e exidenco or m any way 
participate with the Hunter Committee 

But under the able and indefatigable guidance of Mr 
Gandhi the Congress Comtoittce collected a great mass of 
zoaterial for judging the Punjab disorders They ozamm 
od over 1,700 witne scs and recorded tho oMdenco of no 
less than 650 Mr Gandhis participation to the Committee 
was itself a guarantee to its merit as an authontativo and 
responsible body In fact no name could carry more 
weight than "Mr Gandhis in the matter of veracity in such 
an underbaking — an undertaking likely to prejudice and 
warp the judgment of roanj When in April 1920 tho 
Heport was published it was bailed everywhere as an- 
unanswerable document — the result of patient industry 
and dispa sionate judgment on n most brutal and savage- 
episode in contemporary historj 

Soon after the Hunter Heport which was for many 
months in tho hands of the Cabinet was also issued^ 
accompanied by a despatch by the Secretary of State 
The Beport recorded indeed many of the facts published 
already in the Congress Beport laid stress on tho evils of 
Satyagraha, condoned the bloody exploits of Gen Dyer 
as * an error of judgment (a diplomatic euphemism for 
the slaughter of the innocents) and vindicated the states 
naanship of Sir Micbcel 0 Dwyer ’ The force of perversion. 
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could no further po ’ Mr. •Mont'igu hounvor, pi^-Motmtely 
denounced Gen. Dyoi’q pavagoiy as incon^i^fent v. ith the 
principles of British Government but cunnusli et.outrb 
paid a tribute to Sn Mich-cVH «agacit> and firmr.*-- end 
the Viceroy's policy of mnstoily unctuit) ’ Tins was uul 
enough from the Indian point of vieu. But thoin spring 
up a wild scream from tho Anglo Indian Prf^s, and .>Tom- 
Sahebs in search of Eon«:ation and notoriety di^.m^med m 
Gon, Dyor the saviour of British India Tho 
other prints followed tho load of tho London iVci rtn'j 
Pos^ and appealed for funds towaids a iTiomonal to this 
gallant soldiei who shot men like rabbiti-, while a ‘•action of 
the Indian Piess uigod that “Chelmsford must gn,” Then 
followed the debate in the House of Commons winch was 
looked forward to with somo excitement, Tho House ulti- 
mately letained its honour in tho dobato and thonph Mi. 
Montagu, Mr, Asquith and Mr Ohm chill spoko with a pro- 
found sense of justice and earned tho da\, there was no 
doubt of the mentality of tho nvorngo Englishmen But it 
was left to the House of Pceis to botray tho uttordomoialisa- 
•tion that had set in Lord Finlay’s motion condoning Gon. 
Dyer was passed in spite of the masterly speeches of Lord 
Curzon and Loid Sinha Though the noble Lords’ 
action could have no constitutional value it was ■\et 


an index to the depth of English ignorance and preju- 
dice Above all, some oflicers who had misbehaved 
m the late tragedy still continued to exorcise authority 
in the Punjab, and Mr Lajpat Rai started a propaganda to 
boycott the Hew Councils so long as they wore not dispens- 
ed with. Mr. Gandhi who had already made up his mind 
to offer Satyagraha in vai 3 ing forms in connection with 
the K-hilafat question readily joined tho Lala and issued 
the following note in July 1920 

entire accord with Lala Lajpat 
of a boycott of the Reformed Councils For 
the campaign of Non-Go-oporation, as 
LS?Lam?fT&pf question as on tho Khilafat 

a welcome I have seen 

ope?ftion w?th T? r quarters than one that Non-Co- 

nf XtZTas commence after the process- 

or election has been gone through I cannot help saying that 
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IS a mistake to go through tho election farce and the expense 
of it when we clearly do not intend to take part in the proceed 
ines of these Legislative Councils Moreover a great deal of 
educative work has to be done among the people and if I could 
I would not have the best attention of the country frittered 
away in electioneering The populace will not understand the 
beauty of Ifon Co operation if wo seek election and 
then resign but it would be a fine education for them if 
electors are taught not to elect anybody and unanimously to 
tell whosoever may be seeking their suffrage that be would 
not represent them if he sought election so long as the Punjab 
and Xhilafat questions were not satisfactorily settled I hope 
however that Lala Lajpat Rai docs not mean to end with the 
boycott of the Reformed Councils Wo must take if necessary 
every one of the four stages of Kon Co operation if wo are to 
be regarded as a self respecting nation The issuo Is clear 
Both the Kbilafat terms and tho Punjab affairs show that 
Indian opinion counts for little in the Councils of the Empire 
It IS a humthatiog position We shall male nothing of the Re 
forms if we quietly swallow tho humiliation In my bumble 
opinion therefore the drst condition of real progress is the re 
moval of these two difhculties lo our path and unless some 
bettor course of action Is devised Non Cooperation must hold 
the field 

Tcb IvniLAPAT Question 

We have referred more than once to Mr Gandhis 
connection with the Khilafat question The country was 
in the throes of a tremendous agitation— agitation 
which gained enormously in its intensity and popular 
appeal by the mere fact of Mr Gandhi s participation in it 
It would take us far afield to discuss the whole question of 
the history of the Khilafat movement Briefiy put it 
re olves itself into two primary factors The first was the 
Premiers pledge and promise that after the war nothing 
would be done to disturb the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire both as a concession to Muslim loyalty and m 
accordance with the principles of elf determination The 
‘second was that the violation of imperial obligation was 
thoroughly immoral and should at all costs be resisted by 
all self re pecting Mabomedans In this gigantic enter 
prise Hindus must help Mabomedans and join hands 
with them as a token of neighbourly regard This at any 
rate was the interpretation pot upon the Khilafat question 
by Mr Gandhi Mr Gandhi would not stoop to consider 
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that the Government of India could possibly have no voice- 
in the determination of an international negotiation He 
hnew that the Government of India had represented the 
Indian feeling with some warmth and that Mi Montagu 
and Lord Sinha had done their best to voice the claims of 
India at the Peace Table. But he held that the Government 
of 3ndia had not done all in their power and when the 
terms of Treaty with Turkey weie published with a lengthy 
note from the Government oflndia to soothe the injuied 
sentiment of the Muslim peoph , Mr Gandhi wrote a re- 
markably frank letter to H E Lord Chtlmsfoid, the 
Viceioy, on June 14, 1920, in which he pointed out 

The Peace terms and Your Excellency’s defence of them 
have given the Mussulmans of India a shock from which it will 
be difficult for them to recover The terms violate Ministerial 
pledges and utterly disregard the Mussulman sentiment I 
consider that as a staunch Hindu, wishing to live on terms of 
the closest friendship with my Mussulman countrymen I should 
be an unworthy sop of India if I did not stand by them in their- 
hour of trial In my humble opinion their cause is 3ust They 
claim that Turkey must not be punished if their sentiment is to 
be respected Muslim soldiers did not fight to inflict punish- 
ment on their own Ehahfa or to deprive him of his territories. 
The Mussulman attitude has been consistent throughout these 
five years My duty to the Empire td' which I owe my loyalty, 
requires me to resist the cruel violence that had been done to 
Mussulman sentiment So far as I am aware the Mussulmans 
and Hindus have as a whole lost faith m British justice and 
honour 

The report of the majority of the Hunter Committee, Your 
Excellency’s despatch thereon, and Mr Montagu’s reply have 
only aggravated the distrust In these circumstances the only 
course open to one like me is either m despair to sever all con- 
nection with British Ru'e or if I still retained the faith in the 
inherent superiority of the British Constitution to all others at 
present in vogue, to adopt such means as will rectify the wrong^ 
done and thus restore that confidence 

Non-Co-operation was the only dignified and constitutional! 
form of such direct action For it is a right recognised from 
times immemorial of the subjects to refuse to assist the ruler 
who misrules At the same time I admit Non-Co-operation 
practised by the mass ot people is attended with grave risks 
But in a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussulmans of India, 
no step that is unattended with large nsks can possibly bring 
about the desired change Not to run some risks will be to 
count much greater risks if not the virtual destruction of law 
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and order but there is yet an escape from Non Co operation 
The Mussulman representation has reciuested Your Excellency 
to lead the agitation yourself as did your distinguished prede 
cessor at the time of the South African trouble but if you 
cannot see your way to do so and Non Co operation becomes 
the dire necessity 1 hope Your Excellency will give those who 
have accepted my advice and myself credit for being actuated 
by nothing less than a stern sense of duty 

The Non Co opbdation Proqfammb 
And what was the Non Co operation programme that 
Mr Gandhi had worked out for the adoption of the country 
for rectifying the wrongs done to Muslim sentiment? He 
enunciated the four stages in the programme of Non Co 
operation in clear and unambiguous terms 

The first was the giving un of titles and honorary 
offices the second was the refusal to serve Government in 
paid appointments or to participate in any manner m the 
working of the existing machinery of civil and judicial 
administration The third was to decline to pay taxes and 
the last was to a«k the police and the military to withdraw 
CO operation from the Government From the first Mr 
Gandhi realised the full scope of the movement and he had 
no doubt of its far reaching cfitcts It cannot therefore 
be said that he started the movement m a fit of indigna 
tion Par from it he had worked out his programme to 
the farthest limits of its logic and had a clear gra p of all 
its implications From timo to time he-set right many a 
mi conception m the mind of the non co operationist , such 
for instance m regard to the position of the non co 
operationist Yakil There is no ambiguity m what Mr 
Gandbi said The Yakil should quietly wa h his hands off 
the court, cases and all Mr Gandhi took care to explain 
that no stage would be taken until he had made sure that 
he was on firm ground That is he would not embark on 
the la t two stages till he bad created an indigenous 
panchajat to dispeo e justice and an organization of 
volunieers to maintain peace and order In any case, 
violence si oiiH bo completely avoided 

Now it u ust be admitted that many people bad only 
a vague and hazy notion of Mr Gandhis programme^ 
There were of course tho e who plainly told Mr Gandbi of 
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the impiacticnbihty of his schenao and the dangers involved 
in it Many Liberal League organisations implored Mr. 
Gandhi not to lead the country to a repetition of the 
Punjab tragedy Moderate leaders like Sir Narajan Chan- 
davarkar aigued the futility of methods leading to 
anarchy and chaos. But the most amusing, even 
at such seiious times, was the attitude of some 
Congressmen These were variously divided All hailed 
Non- Co- operation in theory But when the time 

came for practising it, they flooded the country with a 
mass of literature of the most tortuous kind , casuistry was 
dealt in abundance Aspiiants after Council honours 
refused to commit what they called “political suicide” by 
“boycotting the New Councils” Others affected to believe 
in the possibilities of fuither efforts of constitutional agita- 
tion, Still others detected illegalities in some stages of 
Non Co-operation, And yet some would not commit 
them=elves but await the verdict of the Special Congress. 
A minority would contest at the elections only to lesign 
again and yet some others would join the New Councils 
just to wreck the Reforms * What a cloud of words and 
mystification of meaning ' To all this warfaie of words 
Mr Gandhi’s own direct and simple statements are in 
refreshing contrast He spoke and wrote strongly on the 
subject There could be no doubt of his intentions or his 
plans There was no ambiguity m his language His 
words went stiaight as a bullet and he had a wholesome 
scorn of diplomatic reserves in opinion Whatever one 
may think of his views Mr. Gandhi’s leadership was 
faultless and he held his giound with the fervoui of faith 
In no case would he play to the gallery nor make light 
of his cherished convictions even if he found the whole 
mass of the people ranged against him He would not be 
led away by the passing gusts of popular frenzy and he 
has a wholesome contempt for sycophancy of any kind, 
even to the people He has a noble way of bearing the 
brunt of all toil and tiouble He would not like many 
other “leaders” throw the followers into the fiay while 
they continue to remain in compaiative security He 
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has ni incon^emont n-nj of urging tho leaders really to 
lead Accordingly on tho lat *it August, as he had already 
announced ho lod thomoremont by returning bis Aaiser j 
hxnd gold medal to the A icero} In returning it ho uroto 
a letter to Elts Excellencj from uhich wo must quote the 
folloaing sentences — 

Events that have happened during the past month havo 
confirmed me in tho opinion that tho Imperial Government 
have acted m the Ehilafat matter in an unscrupulous immoral 
and unjust manner and havo been moving from wrong to wrong 
in order to defend their immoralit} I can retain neither 
respect nor affection for such a Go\eromcnt 
» * • 

A our Escollenc; 8 light hearted treatment of oiUciat crime 
your exoneration of Sir Micbml O Payer Mr Montnguadcs 
patch and above all tho ahamefut ignorance of tho Punjab 
events and callous disregard of the feelings of Indians betrayed 
by tho House of Lords have hllcdmowith tho graNcst roisgiv 
inga regarding the future of the Empire havo estranged mo com 
pletely from the present Government and have disabled mo 
from roodoring as I ba\a hitherto— ‘wholo beartedly tendered 
my loyal co operation 

In my humble opinion the ordinary method of agitating 
by way of petitions deputations and tho hko Is no remedy for 
moving to repentance a Government so hopelessly indifferent 
to tho welfare of its charge as the Government of India has 
proved to be In European countries condonation of such 
gnavQua wrongs as the khilafat and the Punjab would have 
resulted in a bloody revolution by the people They would have 
resisted at all costs national emasculation Half of India 
Is too weak to offer violent resistance and tbo other half is un 
willing to do so I have therefore ventured to suggest the 
remedy of Non Co operation which enables those who wish to 
dissociate themselves from Oovcmn'cnt and which if it is 
unattended by violence and undertaken in ordered manner 
must compel it to retrace its steps and undo the wrongs com 
mitted but whilst I pursue tho policy of Non Co operation in 
so far as I can carry the people with me I shal) not lose hope 
that you will yet see your way to do justice I therefore re 
spectfully ask Your Excellency to summon a conference of 
recognised leaders of the people and In consultation with 
them to find a way that will gladden Mussulmans and do re 
paratioQ to the unhappy Punjab 

Soon after, Mr Gandhi started on an eztonsivo cam 
paitrn preaching Ison Co opeiation to largo audiences 
In August he cime to Madras where be delivered a power 
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ful speech advocating his scheme. Mr Gandhi went to 
Taii3ore, Tnchy, Bangalore and other places and discouiped 
on the same subject with his accustomed energy, while his 
weekly Young India was replete with regulai contributions 
from his indefatigable pen. Week after week Young India 
came out with a senes of articles fiom IMr Gandhi’s pen 
answering objections and formulating methods of Json-Go- 
-operation 

Congress and Non* Co operation 
Mr. Gandhi’s immediate objective was to convert the 
Special Congre-’s to his creed. For as we have said though 
many had jubilantly proclaimed their faith in his pio- 
gramme, it was found that as time drew neai for putting 
his plans into practice they were busy finding loopholes to 
-escape the rigours of Mr Gandhi’s discipline "Every body 
would throw everybody else into the struggle A body of 
men who had sworn by Mr Gandhi and denounced 
those who had the courage to difier from him were suddenly 
faced with an awkward dilemma. They felt the inconveni- 
ence of suffering and sacrifice and would fain be relieved of 
their unwitting words of bravado. But Mr Gandhi would 
stand four square to all the winds that blow hTor could 
they with any grace secede from the Congress, having so 
violently denounced as treason the Moderates’ disregard of 
the Delhi and Amritsar Resolutions. There was to their 
mind only one course left open, t, e , to thwart Mr Gandhi’s 
resolution in the open Congress But Mr Gandhi had 
prepared the ground with characteristic thoroughness, 
Rlhilafat specials from Bombay and Madras had flooded 
the Congress with delegates sworn to vote for him. There 
was a tough fight in the Subjects Committee which sat for 
eight long hours without coming to any apparent decision 
Over forty amendments were brought m by different mem 
hers, tvyelve of them were ruled out as mere verbal repeti- 
tions and there remained no less than 28 amendments to 
consider. The speeches m the Subjects Committee were 
remarkably frank Messrs. Malaviya, Das, Pal, Jinnab, 
Baptista, all attacked the original i evolution with waimth 
'While Mrs. Besant vigorously assailed the very principle of 
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INon Oo operation The debate was most exciting The 
president Mr Lajpat Eai himself, spoke strongly against 
certain important provisions of the Resolution He would 
nob agree to the withdrawal of boys from schools nor could 
he think it at all possiole to call upon lawyers to leave 
their practice He was personally in favour of the 
principle of Non Co operation but he doubted the wisdom 
of committing the Congress to those extravagant and far 
reaching items m Mr Gandhis programme 
Botcott op CooNcits 

But by far the most contentious item m the R solu 
^lon was that relating to the bojcott*of councils The bulk 
of the nationalists were strangely enough opposed to it and 
by a curious stretch of logic they considered obstruction tn 
the council as preferable to wholesale boycott 

Mr 0 B Das who was in charge of the main resolu 
tion on behalf of the Reception Committee agreed to Mr 
Bepm Chandra Pals amendment of his resolution but ir it 
was defeated be would stand by bis own Mr Pals 
amendment was put to the vote and was lost, 155 voting for 
and 161 against Then another vote was taken on Mr 
Das a resolution and Mr Qandbi s resolution as amended by 
Pundit Motial Nehru and as accepted by Mr Gandhi him 
-self It is said that m the 6nal Toting a poll was taken 
133 voting for Mr Dasa resolution and 148 for Mr 
Gandhis thus giving a majority to Mr Gandhi of 15 
votes and thus showing that the voting was very close It 
18 clear that the Subjects Committee consisted of 296 
•members present and that 15 of whom remained neutral 
The greatest excitement prevailed bo^h inside the Com 
mittee room and outsido when it was known that Mr 
Gandhi won the day Nearly two thousand people collected 
outside and shouted “ Gandhi Mahatma. Kee Jai ’ and 
Bande Mataram 

EXCITESIEOT IN THE COVORESS 
That gives the clue to the mentality of the Congress 
If Mr C^odbi could win in the Subjects Committee itself 
there wa& no doubt of his triumph in the open Congress 
■^till Mr Das proposed to bring his amendments to the 
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open Congress and t'lko tho \ortlict Timt v 

foiegotip coriclu'^ion Tho Nnt)oi)nl)‘it'^ d (v h it 

nn iron} of things*) tlint tli«‘ ICInlfifiit'^ h.ul pxkfd tho 
hou'^e nnd maiin’inrod n iimjontv Tlxio n no doulit that 
cnch part) ‘'trovo foi Motoi\. When the C )tigif‘"-^ n.at tlK' 
novfcdii}, Sa Asutosh Chondhuii inoMil foi udju.u /anent 
of the quo'tion in tlie light legal u'tv Mr V P Mulhive 
Rno Ecconded it but tho motion ■i%nE lost h} an rn'twhrim- 
ing mnjont} 

Ml Gandhi then loso to mo%o la‘' ift-clution amidst 
thundeious npplauso Tho lie^-oliition inn ns follovs — 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no content- 
ment in India without redress of tho two aforementioned v rongs 
and that tho only effectual moans to v indu ale national honour 
and to prevent a repetition of simil.ir wrongs m future is the 
establishment of Swarajya This Congioss is further of opinion 
that there is no course left open for the people of India but to 
approve of and adopt tho policy of progreosae non-violcnt Non- 
Co operation until tho said wrongs arc righted and Sw arajj a is 
established 

And inasmuch as a beginning should bo made 1)\ the el 'Sics 
who have hitherto moulded and represented public opinion and 
inasmuch as Government consolidates its pow or tlirougb titles 
and honours bestowed on tho people, through schools coati oiled 
by it, its law courts and its legislative councils, and inasmuch 
as it IS desirable in the prosecution of the movement to take tho 
minimum risk and to call for the least sacrifice compatible w ith 
the attainment of the desired object, this Congress carnostlj’ 
advises 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies , 

(b) refusal to attend Government levees, durbars, and other 
official and semi-official functions held by Government officials 
or m their honour , 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and 
colleges owned, aided or controlled by Government and in place 
of such schools and colleges establishment of national schools 
and colleges in the various provinces , 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and liti- 
gants and establishment of private arbitration courts by their 
aid for the settlement of priVate disputes , 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and 
labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in 
Mesopotamia , 

(f) witlffirawal by candidates of their candidature for elec- 
tion to the Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of the 
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voters to vote for any candidate who may despite the Congress 
advice offer himself for election 

(g) And inasmuch as Non Co operation has been conceived 
as a measure of discipline and self sacrifice without which no 
nation can make real progress and masmuch as an opportunity 
should be given in the very first stage of Non Co operation to 
every man woman and child for such discipline and self sacri 
fee this Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi m piecegoods 
on a vast scale and masmuch as the existing mills of India with 
indigenous capital and control do not manufacture sufficient 
yarn and sufficient cloth for the requirements of the nation and 
are not likely to do so for a long time to come this Congress 
advises immediate stimulation of further manufacture on a 
large scale by means of reviving hand spinning m every homo 
and hand weaving on the part of the millions of weavers who 
have abandoned their ancient and honourable calling for want 
0 ! encouragement 

In moving the resolution Mr Gandhi spoke with 
compelling fervour ‘ 1 stand before you m fear of God 
he eaid, ' and with a sense of duty towards my country to 
commend this resolution to your hearty acceptance Mr 
Gandhi said that the only weapon in their hands was Non 
Co operation and non violence should oe their creed Dr 
Kitchlew seconded the resolution in Urdu 

Mr Fil then placed bis amendment which proposed a 
mission to Enghnd to present our demands and meanwnile 
to establish national schools formulate arbitration courts 
and not to boycott the couucils 

Mr Das in supporting the amendment made an 
appeal to Mr Gandhi to consider the practical effect of his 
victory Mrs Besant oppo ed both the resolution 
and the amendment while Pandit Malaviya and Mr 
Jinnah preferred the latter Messrs Yakub Hasan 
Jitendra Lai Banerjea Nehru and Rambhuji Dutt 
supported Mr Gandhi whose resolution was finally 
earned 

The Congress reassembled on the 9tb and tbe whole 
morning was devoted to tbe taking of votes province by 
prownce for and against Mr Gandhis motion Out of 
twelve provinces only tbe Central Provinces and Berar 
showed a majority against Mr Gandhis motion while m 
the rem ining ten provinces the majon^ of votes were m 
4 
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iis favour. The president announced that out of 5,814 
delegates, the rcgistoied numboi of delegates who took 
part in voting ivas 2,728 while 05 did not vote. Actual 
voting showed that 1,855 voted for and 873 against Mr 
Gandhi’s motion. 

After this fateful decision it is no wonder that Con- 
giessmen who wore avowedly against Non-Co-oporation 
found themselves in a difficult piedicament. They hnsttlj 
called for a meeting of the All- India Congress Coramittoo 
and it was resolved to find a way out of the mess the Con- 
gress had made. 

The mandatory nature of the Congress Resolution 
was relaxed at the instance of Pandit Malaviya and a few 
others who thought it suicidal to lot slip the benefits of the 
new reforms. It was, however, thought inexpedient to 
impair the authority of the Congiess .and Congiessmon 
like Mr, Patel in Bombay, I\Ir Dis m Bengal, Pandit 
Motilal Nehiu in U P , Messrs Madhava Rao and 
Yi 3 ayaraghavachariar in I^Iadias though they had oppos- 
ed the Resolution in the Congiess — decided to abide by 
it, and withdrew their candidature from the forthcoming 
elections. Many leading Congiessmen resigned then 
honorary offices and lelinquished their titles \VhiIo Mr. 
Gokaran Nath Misra, ono of the Secretaries of the All- 
India Congress Committee, and seveial office-bearers in the 
Provincial Oongre-s Committees who were opposed to the 
Resolution resigned their offices so as to leave the Congress 
organisations free to work out Mr Gindhi’s programme. 

If Mr Gandhi’s ',influence was so decisive at the 
Special Congress as to set at naught the opinons of Con- 
gressmen like 0 R Das and Bepxn Chandra Pal, his autho- 
rity was supreme at the Nagpur Session in December. 
Nagpur in fact, witnessed the turning point in the history 
of the Congress, as in that year Mr Gandhi, with an over- 
whelming majority completely captured this institution 
and converted its leading spirits to his creed. Here it was 
that the old creed of the Congress was discarded for the 
mew one of indifference to British overlordship. 
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With the change of creed and the wholesale adoption 
*of the programme of Non Co operation the old Congress 
was virtually dead The New Congress was inspired by a 
new hope and sustained by new methods altogether alien 
-to the faith of men like Dadabbai and Ookhale who had 
guided ic in its jears of infancy and adole cence 

JVfr Gandhi was not alow to use his great authonty 
over the Congre s to further the naovement of which he was 
the directing bead At hig command were all the Congress 
and IvhiKfat organisations and he set out on an extensive 
-tour of the country preaching the new cult with the 
•fervour of a prophet livery where bo was received with 
ovation H’s Nagpur triumph was the beginning of an 
agitation before which even his Satyagraha demonstra 
tions were as nothing Mr Gandhi as might be expected 
of one of his aident and generous impulse staked his life on 
the agitation and day after day he was unwearied m his 
services and unsparing of himself in hts devotion to what 
might be called the most supreme and desperate adventure 
of hts life 

As he went from place to place accompanied by the 
Ah Brothers the movement became popular among the 
Ignorant and the literate Hts fourfold programme of boy 
cotting school cloths councils and Government Service 
was the theme of hib multitudinous discourses But the 
most painful result (at any rate to those who are not of 
hts pursuasion) was the calling away of youths from their 
-schools and colleges Many a lad, led away by the glamour 
of the great ideal and the irrcsistable appeal of a saintly 
leader gave up their school education the only education 
available at present 

THE STUUBNT MOTEHEVT 

At Aligarh and Benares great efforts were made to 
call away the students from the Muslim and Hindu TJni 
vorsities if they could not natiouahse them They were 
not quite successful though a few joined the Congress but 
in Bengal at the instance of Messrs 0 R Das and Jitend 
Talal Baoerjea, a large number of students flocked to their 
■standard and deserted the chools It waa such appeals 
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that onthu=ocl tho }oiith of HMif'a! -i I'o rrf it* 1 fjo 

found ‘'Cn'^'ition by tiuoninj^ f htuiv i 1 \( . iuth»ir^hoM >*' 

at the Ptops of thn Calcrjtlx tt\ HaU, th»* Me ft* 

vrho did attend the t" rum nation Ind t<i do • o b) * d* tnt 
ovei thou bodies. 

One peculiruit) of tho ()io;,'rAnimc> \ th it t mpha r 
was laid on oacli ilom ns tho ocri'-ion dt inru.d* d \l oi t 
tune it a\ as tho boycott of '-chooh, aj,’tin it i i* iht' t >U> c. 
tion of a cioio of rnpeO'. foi tho Sitanjjn I mul, *1 thud 
time it V as tho buriun/^ of mill cloth*, at. d jrt np uu 
it was tho bo)cott of tho Dill 0 01 tlio pood !’i into I ch 
was in turn to hiinp Snnrajja i.ithin tlio star Thu, in 
Fehiuaiy tho agitation centred on tho ho\(ott of the T)tt! <* 
of Oonnaugbt to i\honi Jilu Gandhi uddu*, td <i tiignifud 
if uncompromi'-ing letter, Mr Gindhi wrote ~ 

Our non-participation in a hoartj v. oleoma t*) Voiir Uo> d 
Highness 13 thus in no sense a dcnionslration against j our hign 
personage, but it is against tho system aou come to uphold I 
know individual Englishmen cannot c\on if the,, v ill, .-Uor 
the English nature all of u sudden If wo would bo the 
of Englishmen wo must cast off fear Wo must learn to be stU- 
roliant and indopondont of schools, courts, protection and 
patronage of a Government wo sook to end if it w ill not mend 

By May tho spirit of lawdessnoss had spioad far and 
wide and strikes and hartals bocarao tho oulei of tho day 
Mr. Gandhi, however, resolutely discountonnncod all 
violence and he was seldom sparing in his admonition of 
those who took pait in the incident at Malogaon and oUioi 
places Again and again, bo spoke stronglj against tho 
spirit of non-violence which for a time broke out as often nc 
he decried it in all earnestness 


INTERVIEIV IMTU THE IsEW VICEnOl 

n was =.bout this tome too that Lord CholmsFoid rotued 
and his place was taken by Lord Heading, who came to 
India with a great reputation. An Ex-Lord Chief Justice of 
Buglaud and sometime Bntish Ambassador at IVasliington 
during the fateful years of war-the new Viceroy inspiiod 
peat hopes His repntation for justice, strengthened by 

d»lZ i dTT""^’ reputation tor tactM 

dealing of delicate questions were just the things of 
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momentous need for India wonder an air of bopo 
and expectancy hung over the whole country 

Soon after Lord Beading arrived in India an inter 
view was arranged by Pandit MaUvjya between the new 
'Viceroy and Mr Gandhi This interview, which lasted 
anany hours, took place at Simla in May 1921 Much 
speculation was rife as to its result and Mr Gandhi 
explained the circumstances and the results of his talk in 
an article in iomg India uod^r the title The Simla 
"Visit "What was the upshot of the visit 2 The leader of 
the Non Co operation movement and the bead of the 
■Government of Inoia got to know each other It ivas a 
^reat thing 

But the immediate result of this was the statement 
1 sued by the Ali Brothers-— a statement in which they 
regretted their occasional lapse into excessive language and 
promised to refrain 'rom writing or speaking in any man 
ser likely to provoke violence Tbi« definite result of 
the interview was claimed os a victory for the Govern 
ment Others claimed that it was a victory for Mr Gandhi 
who explained that it was no apology or undertaking to 
the Government but a reassertion of the principle of non 
violence to which the Ah Brothers bad sub cribed It was 
a statement to the public irrespective of what the Govern 
ment might or might not do with them In answer to 
criticisms against his advice to the Brother*) Mr Gandhi 
stoutly defended his action, and praised the Brothers 
attitude 

Indeed Mr Gandhis loyalty to bis colleagues and 
particularly his affectionato and fraternal regard for the 
brothers is beautiful and touching to a degree Ajid when 
in September 1921 the Brothers were prosecuted b> the 
Bombay Government Mr Gandbi with fift^ others i sued 
a public manifesto that itie the inherent right of every 
one to express his opinion without restraint about the 
propriety of citizens ofienng their services to or remaining 
in the employ of the Government whether in the civil or 
the military department ’ 
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THE ETHICS OF HESTETJCTION 
Anothei featui’e of Mr Gandhi’s activity which foi a 
a time threw a baleful light over the movetoent was the 
cult of destiuction, as typefiod in the huining of foioipn 
cloth. Kabicdranath Tagore and C. F, Andiews and 
several others, hoirified at the wanton waste, pointed out 
from time to time the evil effects of this burning business 
Mr. Gandhi, mercilessly logical as ever, would heed no 
such counsel but continued literally to feed the flame® 
With that cultivated sense of distinction between the doer 
and the thing done, which is ever present in men 
such as he, there might be some efficacy in 
this form of purification and self denial But many were 
the critics who held that his honfii e mama was the surest 
way to rouse all the evil passions of the multitude and as 
surely lead to hatred and civil strife. 

The Bombay Biots 

Whatever the root cause of the breaking out of violence 
and hooliganism, the landing of the Prince of ^Yales in 
Bombay on the 17th ITovember was made the occasion of 
a ghastly tragedy. Mr, Gandhi had since the announce- 
ment of the Boyal visit appealed to his countrymen to 
refrain from participating in the functions got up m 
honour of the Prince Non-Oo operators all over the 
country had organised what are known as * hartals, 
closing of shops and suspending all work, and boycot- 
ting the Prince In Bombay such activities resulted in' 
a great not in which all parties suffered owing to the 
hooliganism of the mischievous elements in the mob who 
violated Mr Gandhi’s in 3 unctions to be non-violent and 
brought about a terrible not. Mr. Gandhi was then in 
Bombay and after witnessing the scene of the tragedy, 
wiote some of the most stirring letters which, coupled with 
the exertions of men of all parties, restored peace in the 
city. 

As a penance for this ghastly tragedy he pledged 
himself to fast till complete peace was restored. Strangely 
enough, the situation was well in hand in a couple of 
days and on the fourth day in breaking the fast in the 
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midst of ft gathering of Co operator?, Non Co operators 
Hindu , Mussulmans Par is and Cbnstian , Mr Gandhi 
made a thrilling statement 

I am breaking my fast upon the strength of your assurances 
I have not been unmindful of tbo affection with which innumer 
able friends have surrounded me during these four days I shall 
erer remain grateful to them Being drawn by them I am. 
plunging into this stormy ocean out of the heaven of peace in 
which 1 have been during these few days I assure you that in 
spite of the tales of misery that have been poured into my cars 
I have enjoyed peace because of a hungry stomach 1 know 
that 1 cannot enjoy it after breaking the fast I am too human 
not to be touched by tbe sorrows of others andwhenlhnd no 
remedy for alleviating them my human nature so agitates me 
that I pise to embrace death like a loo^r lost dear friend There- 
fore I warn all tbe friends here that if real peace is not estab 
iisbed m Bombay and if disturbances break out again and if as 
a result they find me driven to a still severer ordeal they must 
not he surpiisedor troubled If they have any doubt about 
peace having been established if each community has still 
bitterness of feeling and suspicion and if we are all not prepared 
to forget and forgive past wrongs I would much rather that they 
did not press me to break tbe fast Such a restraint I would, 
regard as a test of true friendship 

And then Mr Gandhi drove the moral home to the 
gathering as also to the eager nnd anxious public all over 
India 

■Warned by tbe disasters at Bombay and tbe Moplab 
rebellion which was still going on in Malabar, it was ex 
pected that Mr Gandhi would reconsider bis po ition and 
stop short of tbe extreme stops in Non Co operation But 
that was not to be The Congress bad by this time become- 
an orgsn for registering bis decrees And the Committee 
met frequently to devi e methods in pursuance of Non Co 
operation Thundering resolutions alternating with hopes 
and warnings came m quick succession Province after 
Province vi d with one another for the exciting novelty of 
civil disobedience 

Though tbe author of the Civil Di obedience move- 
ment in India, Mr Gandhi was always alive to its dangers 
He therefore insisted that bis conditions should be fulfilled 
in toto before any Taluka could embark on a campaign oE 
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Civil Disobedience. And those conditions were very 
rigorous indeed. 

The Calcutta Haetal ^ 
Meanwhile the hartal organised by Non- Co operators 
in connection with the Prince’s visit was more oi less 
successful in many places It was alleged that by intimi- 
dation and otherwise, the hartal in Calcutta on the day of 
the Prince’s landing in Bombay wns phenomenally com- 
plete The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Anglo- 
Indian press took an alarmist view of the situation and 
expressed grave indignation against the passivity of the 
‘Government With a view to suppress the activity of the 
Congress in this direction Government resuscitated part II 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which was then 
literally under a sentence of death. When volunteering 
was declared unlawful Congress leaders took up the 
challenge and called on the people to disobey the order 
and seek imprisonment in their thousands Men like 
Messrs 0 B, Das in Calcutta and Motilal Nehru in Alla- 
habad openly defied the order and canvassed volunteers m 
total disregard of legal consequences They sought impri- 
sonment and called on their countrymen to follow them to 
prison The situation was grave It was then that 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir P C Bay and others 
thought that the time had come when they should st%p 
into the breach and try to bring about a reconciliation 
between Government and Non Co-operators With this 
view Pandit Madan Mohan and others interviewed leading 
Non-Co operators and those in authority Lord Bonald- 
shay, in his speech at the Legislative Council referred to 
the gravity of the situation and defined the firm attitude 
of Government 

The Viceroy who had invited the Piince was natu- 
rally very indignant at the strange form of “ reception ” 
that awaited the innocent scion of the Boyal House. 
Could anything bo done at all towards a rapproachment ^ 
Tun Deputation to the Viceeoy 

A Doputation headed by Pundit Madan Mohan Mala- 
\iya waited on His Excellency the Viceroy at Calcutta 
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oa D ombor 21 nntl rcqiiMtod him to c-ill n Hound 
Table Confer uco of rcpro^onUtirr^ of people of nil 
^hndoi of opinion with n view to bnn^ about n final mottle 
mont IjOrd lloidini* replied at some length nnd defined 
tbo attitude of the Government Uo regretted tlmt * it is 
impos?iblo oven to coninl r the conroning of n conference 
if agitation in open nn 1 ftvowed defiance of law is mean 
while to ba continu 1 Mr Qandbis rofussl to cill off 
tbo hartil in conn c on with U K U the Pnneo of Males 
visit to Odcatta on r)acomber2-l apparently stiffonod tho 
attitudo of tho Oovornmc it Interviewed by the Aasociat 
oi Prosf> Mr Gttidht made tho following statomont ro 
garding tho Vicoro) a repl) to tho Deputation — 

I reil^eal for <be thousandth tune that it it not hostile to any 
nation or any body of men hut it it deliberately aimed at tho 
syitcm under which Government of India Is being today eon 
ducted nnd [ promise that no threats and no enforcement of 
throats by the Viceroy or any body of men will itrangle tlmt 
agitation or send to rest that awakcnlog 

Tiir AnitroiRAD Cosoncss 
Moanwhilo thn Vonual Session of tho Gongre n 
met at Ahmodabvd tho hnadquvrtors of Mr Osndhi 
It was virtually a Gandhi Session Tho President elect, 
Sir 0 U Die was in prison and no wore many other load 
ors besides Ilakim Vjmal Khan waa rloctod to tako tho 
chair and tho proceoiltngs worn all in Hindi nnd Gujarati 
Mr Qandhi w^s mvoatod with full dictatorial powors by 
tho Congross and tho con ml resolution of tho Rcsston, 
which ho moved rvn ns follows 

This Congress whilst requiring the ordinary machinery to 
remain intact and to bo utilised in the ordinary manner when 
ever feasible hereby appoints, until further Instructions 
Mahatma Gandhi as tbo solo executive authority of tho Con 
gress and Invests him with the (uU power to convene a i pedal 
session of tbo Congress or of tho Alt India Congross Committee 
or the Working Committee and also with tho power to appoint 
a successor in emergency 

This Congross hereby confers upon tbo said successor and 
all Bubsequeat successors appointed In turn by their prcdoccs 
tors all bis aforesaid powers provided that nothing in this 
resolution shall bo deemed to authorise Mahatma Gandhi or 
any of tho aforesaid successors to conclude any terms of peace 
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■with the Government of India or the British Government with- 
out the previous sanction of the AH- India Congress Committee,, 
to be finally ratified by the Congress specially convened for the 
purpose, and provided also that the present creed of the Cong- 
ress shall in no case be altered by Mahatma Gandhi or his 
successor except with the leave of the Congress first obtained.” 

There were yet some in the Congress who went a step 
further than Mr. Gandhi himself Moulana Hazrat 
Mohani stood out for complete independence and it is 
interesting to note how valiantly Mr. Gandhi fought 
against the motion of absolute severance from Biitain 
Mr Gandhi opposed all his amendments and pinned’ 
the Congress down to his own dubious resolaition 
Soon after the session, some of the Provincial organisations 
were busy preparing for a no-tax campaign In XT P , 
Guzerat, the Andhra and in the Punjab the movement 
thieatened to assume a serious turn, Mr Gandhi, him- 
self, while insisting that his conditions should be fulfilled 
before any taluka should embark on an offensive com- 
paign, threw the onus of responsibility on the Province 
itself Provincial autonomy with a vengeance * But then 
there were hopes of peace in the air 

The Bomba-y Conference 

A conference of representatives of various shades 
of political opinion convened by Pundit Malaviya, Mr 
Jinnah and others, assembled at Bombay on the 14th 
January, 1922, with Sir C. Sankaran Nair, in the Chair 
On the second day Sir Sankaran withdrew and Sir M 
Visveswaraya took up his place Over two-hundred leading 
men from different provinces attended Mr Gandhi was 
present throughout and though he refused to be officially 
connected — an attitude resented by many — with the reso- 
lutions, he took part in the debates and helped the con- 
ference m framing the resolutions which were also latified' 
by the Congress Working Committee. 

The Ultihathm 

While negotiations were going on between the 
representatives of the Malaviya Conference and H E. the 
Viceroy, Mr. Gandhi addressed an open letter to Lord 
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KcaditJg Tho letter tnui m cfloct on ultimitum thrcilcn 
ing TCitb tho inaugurAtion oF ifTLiuno citil diRobodionco in 
B-vrdoli Tho efforts of tho Conforonco tbti« entno to 
nothing os neither Mr OtnHIit nor tho Viceroy i\ould 
givo up on} ono of their points Compromtflo iras im 
po fiblo Vnd tho Goermnont of lndl^ In o comim/niyua 
published on tho nth hobruar} in ropl} to Mr Gandhis 
letter repudiated hts ns«crtiona ond urge I that the la^iio 
boforo tho countrj was no longer belncon this or that pro 
gramme of political ndrance, but between lawlessness with 
all its consequences on tho ono hand and tho mamtenanco 
of those pnneiples which lio at the root of nil civili cd 
governments Mr Gandhi in a further rejoinder ipsuetl 
on tho very next da} poirted out that tho onl} choice 
before tho people was rna^s call disobedience with all its 
undoubted dangers and lawjcps rcpre««ion of tho lawful 
activities of tho people 

The CflAtni CnAunx Tuaoelt 
>\ hilo Mr Gandhi was about to inaugurate tn(L.< 
civil disobedionco in Hardoli there occurred n temblo 
tragedy at Chaun Chaura on tho I4th hobruarj when an 
infunatod mob including some volunteers also attacked 
thotfianfl, burnt down tho butUUng and boat to death not 
less than twenty two policomen Somo constables nnd 
chaukodars were Iitorally burnt to death and tho whole pheo 
was under mobocmey Mr Gandhi took this occurrence ns 
a third warning from God to suspond civil disobedience 
and tho Bardoli progrnmino vvns nccordingly givon up 
On tho 11th tho Working Committee mot at Bnnloli nnd 
resolved to suspend nil offonstvo action including ovon 
picketing nnd processions Tho countrj was to confine 
itself to tho constructive programme ofKhaddvr raanu 
facture Tho Working Committeo advisod tho stoppage 
of nil sctivities designed to court impnsonmont 

Tho suspension of mass civil disobedience m 
Bardoli win h was recommended b) tho Working Com 
mitteo lit £ho instance of Mr Gandhi was resented by 
somo of his colleagues and followers In reply to corro- 
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spondents 'who attacked him, he wrote os follo'^® 
in Young India of February, 23 

I feel still more confident of the correctness of the decisi®^ 
of the Working Committee, but if it is found that the county 
repudiates my action I shall not mind it I can but do my du”^ 
A leader is useless when he acts against the promptings of “ 
own conscience, surrounded as he must be by people holding 
kinds of views He will drift like an anchorless ship if he P 
not the inner voice to hold him firm and guide him Above r* j 
I can easily put up with the denial of the world, but any den^" 
by me of my God is unthinkable, and if I did not give at t^| 
critical period of the struggle the advice that I have, I wor^“ 


be denying both God and Truth _ 

The All- India Congress Committee met on the 
at Delhi to consider the Baidoh decisions and though 
latter were endorsed it was not done without some imj’®^* 
tant modifications, to feed the growing demand 
aggressive action on the part of the extreme Non-Co-opi®^^' 
tors From subsequent events it is fairly certain 
the Delhi resolutions confirmed the Government's resP^^® 
to prosecute Mr, Gandhi, a lesolve which was hold 
abeyance after the Bardoli programme was made know’^ 
Mr Gandhi's Arrest 

For months past the rumour of Mr. Gandhi's imp®”*^' 
ing arrest was in the air. Expecting the inevitable 
Dandbi had more than once written bis final message. 
in the first week of March the rumour became more 


spread and intense. The stiffening of public opinicf^ 
England and Mr Montagu’s threatening speech in de/®’^®® 
of bis Indian policy in the Commons, revealed the fact 
the Secretary of State had already sanctioned Mr, 
prosecution. Chauri Chaura and the Delhi decisions ^5^® 
presumably the immediate cause of Government’s 
on Mr Gandhi Healising that his airest would not 
be deferred, Mr Gandhi wrote a farewell message in 
India calling on bis countiymen to continue the wo^^ 
the Congress undeterred bv teai, to prosecute the 
programme, to promote Hindu-Muslim Dnity 
desist from violence at any cost 

IMeanwhile he was arre‘5ted at the Satyagraha As^^®®^^ 
Ahmedabad, on Friday the lObh March. On the lltP 
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Mc'i.rp Gandhi and Sanl ftrhl Banker tlio publi her itoro 
placed before Jfr Brown, Vssiftant Magistrate the Court 
being hold in tho Diai*5ionnl Couitni BTOntrs Ofiico at 
Sahibah Tho Supcriotondcnt of Police, Ahmodabad tho 
first wjtnc ? produced tho Bombii Oovorninontu nuthont) 
to lodge 0 complaint for four nrticlea pubitslud iu }f>un^ 
India ditod tho 1 Ah Juno, 11’2I entitled PifnlfiCtion 
0 Virtue* dated tho 20th September Tinipinng with 
Lo>nlt> dated tho l.^th Derembor ‘Tho I ti/^lo nii 1 Its 
Solution and ‘ Shaking tho Manes dated tho 23rd rebrii 
ary 1922 Two formal police witne« es wero ihoo produced 
Tho ncc'i cd declined to rro a oxanniio tho witucs e 
Mr X[ K Gindhi irho doscribed himself ns farmer and 
weaver by profession re idiog at Satyngrnha Vshram 
Sabarmati s»id 

I nimplr nish to state that wbeo the proper timo comes I 
shall plead guilty so far as disafTectlon towards the Oo% ernment 
iac neerned It is quite true that 1 am the Tditor of I o(/n <7 
Jndio and that the articles read in my presence wore written 
by no and the proprietors and publishers had permitted no to 
control the whole policy of tbo paper 

Tho ca 0 then having boon coremilted to tho Sessions 
Mr Gandhi was taken to tho Ssbarmati Jail where lio uns 
detained till tbo hearing, which was to como off on 
March 1 8 From his prison Mr Onndli wroloa iiuml>or 
of inspiring lottois to his friends and colleagues urgugtho 
continuance of the Congress work 

Tac Great Triai. 

At last tho trial camo off* on Saturday tho 18th March 
before Mr 0 N Broomfield, ICS, Distnct and Sessions 
Judge Abmedabad Of tho trial itsolf it is noedloss to 
write at length For jt will bo Jong boforo tho present 
generation could forgot the spell of it It was histone m 
many ways Mens minds involuntanlj turned to another 
great trial nineteen hundred joara ago when Joaus stood 
before Pontius Pilalo Mr Oanihis statomont (both the 
oral end the written stntoioonts) was in his best form, 
terse and lucid courageous and uncompromising with just 
that touch of greatness which elevates it to tho level of a 
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masterpiece. Never before was such a piisonei arraisned 
•before a British Court of Justice Never btfc i e ei e the 

laws of au all-powerful Goveinmont so defiauth , lot vith 

such humility, challenged Men of all ‘>hnde« of pebtical 
opinion, indeed all i\ho had stood aloof from the moveratiit 
and had condemned it in no uncertain terms, mm veiled at 
the wisdom and compassion and hctoi'^m of the thin spaio 
figure in a loin cloth thundering his anathemas npnit st the 
Satanic system. And yet none could bo gentler nor more 
sweetly tempered than the prisoner at the hm with a ‘>nuIo 
and a nod of thanks and lecognitton foi pv< r> one, 
including his prosecutors An eye-witness has guen an 
account of the sceno and wo can not do bettor than cjuoto 
his woids 

Mahatmaji stood up and spoke a few words complimenting 
the Advocate-General on his fairness and endorsing o\ cry state- 
ment he made regarding the charges “I wish to endorse all 
the blame that the Advocate-General has thrown on my 
shoulders ”, said Mabatmaji m pathetic earnestness, “and I 
have come to the conclusion that it is impossible for me to 
dissociate myself from the diabolical crimes of Cbaun Chaura 
or the mad outrages of Bombay ” These words of confession 
seemed to penetrate every heart throbbing in that hall and 
make those present there feel miserable over the mad deeds of 
their thoughtless countrymen The speech finished and Mahat- 
maji sat down to read his immortal statement It is impossible 
to describe the atmosphere of the Court-house at the time he 
was, and a few minutes after he finished reading his state- 
ment Every word of it was eagerly followed by the whole 
audience The Judge and the Advocate-General, the military 
officers and the political leaders all alike strained their ears and 
were all attention to hear the memorable statement of the Great 
' Man Mahatmaji took nearly 15 minutes to read his statement. 
As he proceeded with his reading, one could see the atmosphere 
of the Hall changing every minute, This historicproduction was 
the master s own The ennobling confessions, the convincing 
logic, the masterly diction, the elevated thoughts and the in- 
spiring tone— all produced instantaneous effect on the audience 
mffiuding the Judge and the prosecutor Eor a minute every- 
body wondered who was on trial— whether Mahatma Gandhi 
before a British Judge or whether the British Government 
betore God and Humanity Mahatmap finished his statement 
lor a few seconds there was complete silence m the Hall 
JN ot a whisper was heard One could hear a pm falling on the 
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The most unhappy man present there was perhaps the 
-Judge himself He restrained his emotion cleared his voice 
-gathered his strength and delivered his oral judgment m care 
tul and dignified words No one could have performed this duty 
better To combine the dignity of his position with the courtesy 
-duo to the mighty prisoner before him was no easy task But he 
succeeded indoing it in a manner worthy of the highest praise 
X)f course the prisoner before him belonged of a different cate 
gory from any person ho ever tried or is likely try in 
luture And this fact influenced his whole speech and demean 
our His words almost felt when he came to the end and 
pronounced the sentence of simple imprisonment for six years 

And who is this Mr Gandhi, who at the age of 53, 
has been sentenced to six years’ imprisonment ? He is the 
man whom the convicting judge himself described ^ as 
a great patriot and a great leader, as a man of high ideals 
and leading a noble and even saintly life a man m whom, 
as Gokbale aptly described * Indian humanity has really 
reached its high water mark and in whom a Christian 
Bishop witnesseth * the pationt sufferer for the cause of 
righteousness and mercy Such a man has been condemn 
•ed despite his public avowal of bis huge mistake bis 
pemtanoe for the same hts decision to suspend bis eggres 
sive programme, and hts grave wainings that it would be 
criminal to start civil disobedience in the existing 
state of the country £ven some of the Anglo Indian 
papers have condemned the action of the Government as a 
blunder and one of these has gone so far as to characte 
rise It as a masterpiece of official ineptitude And such 
a cuticism cannot be described as altogether undeserved or 
unjust Mr Gandhis agitation originated with the 
Bowlatt Act It received strength on account of the 
■calculated brutalities and humiliations of the IMartial Law 
regime And the climax was reached when the solemn 
pledges of the British Prime Minister id regard to Turkey 
were conveniently forgotten at Severs The Bowlatt Act 
has since been repealed the Punjab wrongs have been 
admitted and an appeal has been made to ^forget and 
forgive Mr Gandhis bitter complaint that the Bntish 
Ministers have not sincerely fought for the redemption of 
the solemn pledges to the Mussulmans has been proved to 
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be well founded. And so the tlneo groat grievances 
for which Mr. Gandhi has been fighting — mo griev- 
ances admitted by all to bo just In the opinion 
of Mr Gandhi and most of his countrymen 

there would never have aiisen those fostering soics 
‘if we weie in our country- what othois aio in their 
own,’ if in short, we too had boon given ‘the Solf- 
deteimination,” for which oIeowIicio ‘•o much blood and 
treasuie have been saciificcd. The whole question there- 
fore reduces itself to one dominant pioblom — the Problem 
of Bwaraj. And the problem of Mi Gandhi is no loss than 
that. But for the lost faith of the people in the sincenty 
of the British, oven this question would not have assumed 
such an acute form as we find it to-day 

You cannot solve this problem by clapping its best, 
brightest and noblest exponent ov-on though his methods 
may be novel and his activities inconvenient and some- 
times dangerous Sir John Bees was not far vviong 
when he observed that “ Gandhi in Jail might prove to bo 
more dangerous than Gandhi out of it” There is a 
world of significance in the warning of Profecsoi Gilbert 
Murray — 

“Persons m power should be very careful when they deal 
with a man who cares nothing for sensual pleasures, nothing for 
riches, nothing for comfort or praise or promises but simply 
determines to do what he believes to bo right He is a danger- 
ous and uncomfortable enemy because his body, which 
you can always conquer, gives you so littlo purchase upon his 
soul " 
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South African Indian Question 

THE BEGINNING OP THE 8TEUGGLE 

The following is the full text of a lecture delivered, 
at thtPachaiyappas Ball Madras on October 2G 1896 
by Mr If K Gandhi on the Grievances of Indian 
settlers in South Africa The Hon Mr P Ananda 
Charlu piestded Pesolutions sjmpathtsmg with the 
Indian settlers and expressing regret at the action of the 
Some and Indian Goiemments m having assented to 
the Indian Immigration Amendment Bill were passed 
Mr Gandhi said — 

Mr Preeidoab and Gealldmeo *^1 am bo plead before 
S oa this eveoiQg (oc the 100 000 British Jodiana lo South 
Altio» tbe land of gold aud the Beat of the late Jameson 
Bald This dooumenb will show you (here Mr Gandbi 
read a oredeotial from tbe people of Natal deputing him 
Co plead tbeir cause) that X have beeu deputed to do so 
by the signatories to lb who profess to represent tba 
100 000 Indians A large majority of this number are 
people from Madras and Bengal Apart therefore from 
the interest that you would take in them as Indiaus you 
are specially interested m the matter 

South Airioa may for our purposes bo divided into 
the two self governiag British Oolonies of Natal and tba 
Oape of Good Hope tbe Grown Colony of Eululand tbe 
XiauBvaal or the South African Bepoblio the Oraoge 
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I’ree State, the Chartered Territories and the Portuguese 
Territories oonaprisiDg Delagoa Bay and Beira, 

South Africa la indebted to the Colony of Natal for 
the preaenoe of the loOiao population there. In the year 
1860, when in the words of a member of the Natal Parlia- 
ment, “ the existence of the Colony hung in the balance,” 
the Colony of Natal introduced indentured Indians into 
the Colony. Such immigration is regulated by law, is 
permissible only to a few favoured States, eg,, Mauritius, 
B)}r, Jamaica, Straits Settlements, Damarara and other 
States and is allowed only from Madras and Calcutta. 
As a result of the immigration, in the words of another 
eminent Natalian, Mr. Saunders, ” Indian immigration 
brought prosperity, ptioea rose, people were no longer 
content to grow or sell produce for a song, they could do 
batter ” The sugar and tea industries as well as sanita- 
■tion and the vegetable and fish supply of the Colony are 
absolutely dependent on the indentured Indians from 
Madras and Calcutta. The presence of the indentured 
Indians about sixteen years ago drew the free Indians in 
the shape of traders who first went there with a view ho 
supply the wants of their own kith and kin , bub after- 
wards found a vary valaab'.a oustomer in the native of 
South Africa, called Zulu or Kaffir These traders are 
chiefly drawn Irom the Bombay Memon Mahomedans 
and, owing to their leas unfortunate position, have 
formed themselves into custodians of the interesta 
of the whole Indian population there Thus, adversity 
and identity of interests have united in a com- 
pact body the Indians from the three Presidencies and 
they taka pride m calling themselves Indians rather than 
Madrasees or Bengalees or Gujaratees, except when it is 
neoessary to do so That however by the way. 
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Tbct» Indisnf hard now frresd all orcr South 
Atnos N»lal which l« KOVetneH b> ti I>?UUlUo 
Aisemblj conaintini; of 37 tnemboriofeo edb> thovotcr»« 
a L ;,tala iva Counoit oonalatlof* of 11 meoibcra nomioat 
cd bv tbaOirornor rbo ruprcionta tho Qo en aad a 
morabto \i n1atr> eonata ini of 0 contain* a 

T'oropoan papulation of 60 000 a naltro population of 
4Q0000 and an Indian ropuUtion of 01 OOJ O' liie 
Ol 000 Induna absut IG 000 ara at preaont aorvirif their 
lodenturei SO 000 ara tboeo (hat hate eompletsd thotr 
iodontaro, and ara now variouiU oni ared aa domeatto 
aerTant* fiardenere iia’^Lara and pe t> Iradara and 
about G 000 ara thota who emii;rated to tha Oalonj on 
tbeir oi/n aomint and are olthar traders abop k^eopare 
aiaiatant^ or har-kars A fan arc alto aobooi matter* 
iDterrratora and olcrki 

Toe Keif itorernioi' Oolooy of the 0*pe of Gaod Hope 
bai, I beliere, an Indian population of about 10 000 oou 
aietini; of trader* Itanker* and labourer* Ii* total 
popultttfon ia nearly 1 600000 of tvhom not moro than 
400000 are Cjrouean* Toe rott are aaliroa of the 
country and Mala)* 

Tno South Afriosn Btpoblio of tba TraoBvaal whioli 
18 eoTerned by two elootivo Obambera oallid the Vo(« 
keraad and an Cteeutivo nth the ProaiJont at ita bead 
baa an Indian population of abou 6 000 of whom about 
200 arc trnd'ir* with fhiuida ol aareti araounkloi* to 
noarl) £100 000 Too roat are hawkers and waiter* or 
household h rvant* the latter boiop men from tbi* 
P/osinena^ Its white population i* oitimatod at roughly 
120 000 aal the IvilUr popaUtion at roughly GuOOOO 
This Ripubiio 18 *ub;9o to the Q lean e *UK)raiu(> Aod^ 
there }b a oooyoatlon between Qroab Britain and tho 
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Eapublio which saoureB the property, trading and {aris- 
ing right of all perBone other than natives of South 
Africa in common with the citizens of the Eepnblio. 

The other States have no Indian population to speak, 
of, bacause of the grievances and disabilities except the 
Portuguese territories which contain a very largo Indian 
population and which do not give any trouble to the 
Indians 

The grievances of the Indians m South Africa are 
twO'fold, ? c , those that are duo to the populai ill-feeling 
against the Indiana and, saaondl^, the legal disabilities 
placed upon them. To deal with the first, the Indian le 
the most hated being in South Africa Every Indian 
without distinction is contemptuously called a " coolie " 
He 18 also called " Sammy, ’’ Eamasawmy," anything 
bub “ Indian ” Indian eohoobmasteis are called " osolio 
school masters.” Indian storekeepers are " ooolio stora- 
koapefs.” Two Indian gentlemen from Bombay Messrs, 
Dada Abdulla and Moos Hajee Gassim, own steamers 
Their steamers are ” coolie ships ” 

There is a very respeotable firm of Madras traders 
by name, A Oolandaveloo Pillay & Cc» They have built 
a large block of buildings lu Durban, these buildings aie 
called " coolie stores ” and the owneis are ” ooolie 
owners.” And I can assure you, gentlemen, that there is 
as much difference between the partners of that firm £ind‘ 
a ‘ coolie ” as there is between any one in this hall and 
a eoohe. The railway and tram-officiais, m spite of tho 
contradiction tbat has appeared m official quarteis 
which I am going to deal with presently, I repeat, treat 
ns as beasts, . We cannot cafely walk on the foot-paths, 
A Madrasai gentleman, spotlessly dressed, always avoide 
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the footpaths of prorumeot streafia io Parbao for fear 
he abonld be laspUad or poahod oEf 

'We are the Aaiao dirb bo ba beartiljr oureod 'we 
are obokefalof vice ao()wo Ii^e upoa rice ' we are 
etmkiDg oooliss ’ living oa the amell of an oiled rage 
we are the black vermin we araJeaoribea in tbe Statute 
Books as eemi barbarona Aaiatios or persona be]ou{.iog 
to the uoQivibeed races of Aeia We ‘breed like rabbits 
and a geatleman at a meeting latelv held in Durban said 
be 'was sorry we could not be ebob like them There 
are ooaoboa ruaning between oertam places in the Trana 
vaal We may not aia loside them It la a aore trial 
apart from tbe indignity it mvolvea aod oonbemplatea to 
have to ait outside them either 10 deadly winter morning 
for the winter la eevere in (be Transvaal or noder a 
burning aun though we are ladiane Tbe hotels refuse 
ua admission Indeed there are oases in wblob respect 
able Indiana have found it difSoult even to procure 
refreshments at European places It was oolv a short 
time ago that a gang of Europaans set fire to an Indian 
store In a village {cries of shame) called Dundee in Natal 
doing some damage and another gang threw burning 
crackers into the Indian stores in a business street m 
Durban Tbis feeling pf lotonse hatred has been re 
produced into legislation in tbe various States of South 
Africa restricting the freedom of Indians m many w^ajs 
To begin with Natal which is the moat important from 
an Indian point of view has of late shown the greatest 
activity ID passing Indian legislation Till 1894 the 
Indians bad been enjoying tbe franchise equally with the 
Europeans under the general franobiee law of tbe Colony 
which entitles any adult male being a British subject to 
be placed on the vaters list who possesses immoveable 
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property worth £50 or pays an annual root o? SiO There- 
IB a separata franohise qualification for the Zulu In 
1894, the Natal LagiBlature passed a Bill dipfranohistng 
Asiatics by name. We resisted it m the Local Parlia- 
ment hut without any avail We than memoriahsed'tho 
Secretary of State for the Golonios, and as a result that 
bill was this year withdrawn and replaced by anotbei’ 
which, though not quite so bad as the first one, is bad 
enough. It says that no natives of countries (not of 
European origin) which have nob hitherto -possessed 
aleotive representative lostitutions, founded on the 
Parliamentary Franchise, shall bo placed on the voters 
roll unless they shall first obtain an esemption from the 
Governor m Council. This bill excepts from its operation 
those whoso names are already rightly contained in any 
voters’ list Before being introduced it was submitted to 
Mr. Ohamberlam who has approved of it We have 
opposed it on the ground that we have suoh institutions 
in India, and that, therefore, the Bill will fail m its ob]6ot 
if it IB to disfranchise the Asiatics and that therefore also 
it is a harassing piece of legislation and is calculated to 
involve us in endless litigation and expense. This is 
admitted on all hands The very members who voted for 
it thought likawiso The Natal Government organ says 
in effect — 

We know India has Buob lOBtitutionB and therefore the bill will 
not apply to the Indiana But we can have that bill or none. If ifc 
disfranohiaeB Indiana, nothing oan be better. If it does not then 
too we have nothing to feat f for the Indian oan never gain po'htioal 
aupremaoy and if neoeBBary, we oan soon impose an eduoationat test 
or raise the property qualification which, while disfranohieing 
Indiana wholeeale, will not dsbar a Bingle European from voting. 

Thus the Natal legislature is paying a game of “fcosa 
up" at the Indians' expense. We are a fib subject for 
yiviaeotiou under the Natal Pasteur’s deadly scalpel and 
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Loifo witb tblsdiCTareaeo bslv oan tho pArtn PAitour nodi 
tbo biftUl PABtenr tbKt wbllo Ilia formor IndotRod lo tIti 
ecotfoD r?ith tho objce of bentfi inn hutnnall) thd lattor 
baa becQ fodalf^inc in P for Ihe a«La of amuBomcot ouk of 
fihccr r’tfotconofa Tho objeo^ of (fna tseaaurQ fa nol 
politfeal Ik is pnreh md aimpl) to do r«do kho Indiaas 
ID tbo words of a member of the Natal X’Arliament lo 
malo tbo Indian 6 life moro ecmfortabic in bit oatiro 
land than in Ka^al in kbo words of anothor oralnenk 
Natatian to keep him for orer a hewer of rood and 
drawer of rater The very faok that at preient there 
are ob 1> 250 Indians as a(*aina nearly lO 000 rjropeaa 
voters shows that there fa no fear of tho lodian rots 
swamping tho Caropaan For a fuilor histor> of tho 
qnestlon I must refer fou to tho Green Painphlek The 
London Ttmes rblob has uniform)^ aopportod os In our 
troobles dealiog with the franohiio queatioo in Natal 
tbos puts Ik In its issue of tbo 27ih da> of Juno of this 
year — 

Tbe queitiao now put betora 3Ir Cbamberlain is not an 
academia one It is Dot a qoeotloo of urgiimeni but ot race feeliee 
^Ve cannot aCord a war ot races amonit oar own sub] eit It would 
be a wrong (or tbe OoTeroment of India to tuddenlf arrsit lbs 
darelopment of }(ata] by sbuttiog all ibe supply el immiRranlf ns 
it Woold be for Natal to deop tberigbt of oitizeosbip to British 
Indun subjects wbo bj jeart of tbnft nod good work in tbe 
Colooy bare raised themtelres to tbe actual status of cilirsns 

If there is auy real danger of tbo Asiaklo vote 
swamping tbo Luropean we should haco no objoo (on to 
an educational tost being Ira posed or tho property 
qaalifioations bolnp raised Whai wo objoot to Is class 
legislation and tbe degradation which it nooessartlv 
iDTolves We are fighting for no new privilege in oppoa 
ing tbo Bill we are rcelsting the deprivation of tbo one 
we bare been opioylng 
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In sferioti accordance with the policy of degrading 
the Indian to the level of a raw Kaffir and. in the words 
of the Attorney General of Natal, ‘ that of preventing 
him from forming part of the future South African 
nation that is going to be built,” the Natal Government 
last year introduced their Bill to amend the Indian 
Immigration Law wbiob, I regret to inform you, has 
received the Eoyal sanction in spite of our hopes to the 
contrary. This news was received after the Bombay 
meeting, and it will, therefore, be necessary for me to 
deal with this question at some length, also because this 
question more immediately affects this Presidency and 
can be beat studied here Up to the iSoh day of August, 
1894, the indentured immigrants went under a contract 
of service for five years in consideration for a free 
passage to Natal, free board and lodging for themselves 
and their families and wages at the rate of ten shillings 
per month for the first year to be increased by one shil- 
ling every following year. They were also entitled to a 
free passage bank to India, if they remained m the 
Colony another five years as free labourers. This is now 
changed, and, m future, the immigrants will have either 
to remain in the Colony for ever under indenture, their 
wages increasing to 20 shillings at the end of the 9bh 
year of indentmed service, or to return to India or to 
pay an annual poll-tax of £3 sterling, equivalent to 
nearly half a year’s earnings on the indentured scale. A 
Commission consisting of two members was sent to India 
in 3893 by the Natal Government to induce the Indian 
Government to agree to the above alterations with the 
exception of the imposition of the poll-tax. The present 
Viceroy, while expressing his reluotanoe, agreed to the 
alteration subject to the sanction of the Home Govern** 
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meoii refusing to allow tbo Nn al Goveraraent to make 
the breach of the clause about compulsory te*ara a 
orimioal offence The Natal Gov'eramcat bavo got over 
the difficulty by the poll tax Clause 

The Attoroes General lo disoussiog tba*^ clausa said 
that while an ladiao oould not be seat Bo gaol for refus 
log to return to India or to pas the tax so loog as there 
was anything worth having ta his huo tt will ba liable 
to seizure We strongly opposed that Bill in the local 
Parliament and failing there sent a msmoriai to Mr 
Chamberlain prajiog either that the Bill should be dis 
•allowed or emigration to Natal should bo suspended 

The above proposal was mooted 10 years ago and it 
was vehemently opposed by the mos eminent colonists 
in Natal A Oommisston was then nppoiQtad to inquire 
into various matters ooooerniug looians id Natal One 
of the Oommiseiooers Mr Saunders says lo his addi 
tional report 

Tbough (be CommiesiOQ has made no rroommendacioa on 
tbs subject of paSBiDg a law (o /oroe Indians back to India at (be 
-expirati n of tbeir term of service uofers they renew tbeir indeo 
tures 1 wish to express ray strong coudemnatiou of aof BUah idea 
aod I feel convinced tbat many who now advooHte the plan vrhea 
they realise wbat it rasaos will reject it as energetically aa I do 
Scop lodian einig ation and face results but don t tty to do 
wbat I oau show is a great wrong 

What IB it but taking (be bast of out servants (tbe good as well 
aa tbe bad) and then refusing tbem the enjoymeut of tbe reward 
(oroiQg them back lif wa could bat We cannot) wbeO tbeir oest 
days have been spent for oar benefit ^Ifaerelo^ Why back to 
face a prospect of starvation from which they sought to e cape 
'When they were young Sbylook like taking tbe pound of ileah 
and Sbylook like wo may rely ou it meeting Sbylock a reward 

Tbe Colony can stop Indian immigration and that perhaps 
far more easily and petmBDenfly tbso seme popularity seekers 
would desire But force men off at the end of tbeu service this 
tbe Colony cannot do And 1 urge on it not to dieoredi a fair 
tusme by trying 
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The Attorney General of Natal who intioduccd the 
Bill under diBcusaion expressed the folios' inp, vicwa while 

giving bis eviQonco before the Gorarnis^ioo — ' 

AYith rcfcroDCQ to time-expired Indinn*?, I oj not think that it 
ought to be compulaorj on any man to go to no) part ol the world 
Eavo for p onme lot whioh ho ik itanrported 1 biar a great dra’ 
ol this question, 1 base been askea again and agiin to take a dif 
forent view, but 1 have not been able to oo it A man le brought 
here, m theory with Jus oieu concent in practice Very often tcilhcnl 
Jus consent, ho gives the best five ycats of bin life, bo forms new 
ties, iorgets the old ones, perhaps CBlablishos homo bote, and ho 
cannot, acooroing to mj view of right and wrong, bo cent bad 
Better by far to stop the further introduction of Indians altogether 
than 10 take what work you can out of them aud order them away, 
The Colony, or part ol the Colony, eeems to want Inaians but al'C 
wishes to avoid the coiiscquonoes of Indian immigration The 
Indian people do no harm ns far as I know ; in curtain respeots 
they do a great deal of good 1 have never hoaro a reason to jus- 
tify the extradition of a man who has oohavod well for five years 

And Mr Bmns who oama to India as one of the 
Natal CommiBsionerB to induce the Indian Govornmont 
to agree to the above-naenbioned alterations gave the 
following evidence before the CommiBBion ten yeare 
ago ; — 

I think the idea whioh has been mooted, that all Indians 
should be compelled to return to India at the end of thoir term of 
indenture, is most unfair to tho Indian population, and would 
never be sanctioned by the Indian Government In my opinion 
the free Indian population is a most useful seolion of the com- 
munity 

But then great men may change tiheir views as of- 
ten and as quickly as they may change their clothes 
with impunity and even to advantage. In them, they 
Bav, Buoh ohanges are a result of Bincere conviction. It 
is a thousand pities, however, that "unfortunately for the 
poor indentured Indian his fear or rather the expectation 
that the Indian Government will never eanobion the 
change was not realised. 

The London Stav thus gave vent to its feelings on 
reading the Bill — 
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Tbcse partfcuUrg are enoDgb to throw ligbt Dp3D tbe hatefal 
pe sioution lo which Bruiih Iodine gobjeetB me beioR aobjeoted 
The Dew lodtoQ Imiaigratioa ZinwiliseDdnjcot Bill which vittu 
allf propoe a to redaee radians to aatato o( elaterf Is aaother 
example The thing le a moosiroas wroog an insult to Briciih 
gab| ots a disgrace to its aatbors aod a slight upon ourselres 
Bfe y Baglishmait is concerned to aea that the ocmmereial greed 
of the Souih African trader is oot permitted to wreak eneb bitter 
mjQBtioe upon men who alike by proelamation and bj statute are 
placed upon an etiualu; with oareelrea before the ]jaw 

The Iiondan also to eupportiDg our praier 

hae ootopared the stata of perpetual indeotureto a atate 
pariloualy pear to elavars It olso eats — 

The Ooreromeat of India has one simple remedy It aau 
seipend indentured immigration to &t>uth Alrica as it has sue 
pended such imtnigratiaQ to foreign possessions until it obtains the 
oecessarf gaaraatees far the preseot well being and the future 
status of tbs immigraots It isemioentlf a case for soosible 

and ooooiliatorf action on botbsidea But the lodiaDGorern 
meat maj be forced to adopt measures in ponoeeiioo with the 
wider claim now faeiog urged by erery teetioD of tbe Indian com 
muoity and which has beeo explicitly aolaonledgsd by Her Majes 
ty s Ooferomeot at home'>'oamely, tbe eleim of (be Indian races 
to ttada and to labour wub the full status of British sub]ecis 
throughout tbe British Empire aod in allied States 

The letters from INatal informing me of the Ro)al 
SBDction to this Bill ask rue to request the Indian publio 
to help ns to get emigrattoo suspended I am well aware 
khati the idea of suspandiog emigratiori requires oarefu) 
ooDSideratioo I humbly think that there is no other 
oooolaaioa possible in tbe interests of tbe Indians at 
large Bmigratton is supposed to relievo the oongeated 
distriots and to bene6t those who emigrate If tho 
Indians instead of pajiog tbe poll tar return to India 
the congestion oaonot be affected at all And the re*- 
turned Indians will rather be a source of diffioaU} tbao- 
anytbing else as they must neoesearily God ib difBcuIt to 
get work and oannot be ezpeated to bring sufflaieDt to 
lire upon tbe mtacest of tbeic capital It oortamly willi 
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nob bonefib bbo otnifirt\nt=> thcs nosp*', U tho 

GovornmoDb oaXi possibly help ib, be allored borno hipber 
bban bbo Btabufe of labourer^ Tbo fact i? tbab thc> 
are being helped on to deRradation. 

Under suoh cnouraptanoo'! I humbls atV % ou to 
pupporb onr prayer to Piippond cmigrAtion lo 
unloBS the now law oan be alterod nr rcpoalod You r ill 
naturally he an'fiou= to know tbo treatmon*' of the 
Indiana while under indenture Of oourao. tha*' life cm* 
nob he bright under any oironra=tnnnoB , but I no nob 
think their lot ib woreo than tbo lot of the Indnnn sirni- 
larly placed in other partg of tho world At tho pamo 
time they too certainly oomo in for a ehaTo of tho tre- 
mendous colour pieiudioo, I oan only britfly rlludc to 
the matter here and refer to the ourious Groon Pamphlet 
wherein it has been more fully msouBacd Tnero is a nad 
mortalib^i from auioidee on certain ostateo in Natpl, It 13 
very dif&oulb for an indentured Indian to have bin 
servioeB transferred on the ground of ill treptmont An 
indentured Indian after he bocomos free la given a free 
paae This he baa to show whenever asked to do ao 
lb 18 mepmt to detect deaertion by the indentured Indians 
The working of this system is a source of much irrita* 
tion to poor free Indiana and often puts roepaobablo 
Indians m a very unpleasant position. This law really 
would nob give any trouble, but for tbo unreasonable 
pre]udio 6 A sympathetic Protector of Immigrants, 
preferably an Indian gentleman of high standing and 
knowing the Tamil, Telugu and Hindustani languages, 
would certainly mitigate the usual hardships of the 
indentured life An Indian immigrant who loses his 
free pass is, as a rule, called upon to pay £3 starling for 
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a dupHoato cop> Thte U ootbiof* bok a fyatom of 
blsolmatl 

Tbe D o olook rnlo in Natal rbleh aiakoa it nceopear) 
for ererr Indian to oarr) a pa«a If be wantp to bi^ out after 
9 p U at the pain of balofi looked op id a dunRooD oauiica 
maeb bear! baroia^ eapeotalfp amoor tbo f^ontlezoen 
froB) tbia Freiideao) Yoo will be ploaecd to bear tl at 
obildrsn of mao) indentured lodiaoa rooeirs a pretty 
good education and then tvoar ae a rote the Luropoan 
drees They are a most seneUivo olata and )ot unfortu 
natet) moat flablo to arrest andor tbe 9ootoaivrafQ 
The European oroaa for an Indian la no rceommendatton 
ID Natal It fa rather tbe rovereo Tor tho flowiot. 
robe of a Memoo frees tbe roarer from snob molcatation 
A happ) iootdeot described In tho Groan Pamphlet led 
the police in jDurbao some jeare ago to free Ipoiana thiia 
dreaaed from liability to arrest after 9 PM A Tamil 
school mistress a Tamil school master and a Tamil 
Sooday aobool teacher roro ool) a fow months ago 
arrested and locked up oodor thfe far The; all got 
jaetice in the law courts bat that was a poor coneolatiou 
Tho reaalt bow6?er was that the Corporations in Natal 
are olamonring for an alteration in the law so that it 
might be imposeiblo for such Indians to get ofi* soot free 
in tbe Law Courts 

There is a Bjo Law in Durban which rcQLires 
rogistration of coloured servants This Bale ma; bo and 
perhaps is necessary for the Kaffirs whb would not work 
bat absolutely useless with regard to the fadfane But 
tbe policy is to class tbe Indian with kbo Kaffir wbenevor 
possible 
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ThiP i^oi’P not roimjltitn tin !iat of >^5 

Kfttal. I uiu->ti ben to rofi r tht rfjriotH *,o the Gr*'^o 
Pamphlot for fiirthor information 

But, n^’otlomen, ^ou htwo h -on tola hs the 

Platnl Anonb General that iho Indiana ar-’ .>o*',h' r? b '“'"r 
treated than in Natal, that Iho faot that a tiu] iri’’, of 
the indentured Inhourors do not rt ail thorns ilv i o? the 
return paPsaRQ ir the beat ano'ver to my pamjmhtt, ard 
that the railway and tram oar othemh do not treat tho 


Indiana as hoaatfi nor do tho La", Court > doiiy thorn 
]UBtioe 

With tho nroatoRt doforence to tho Xt’ont Gninrat, all 
I oan pay as to tho first statomont is that he inn-jt have 
vary queer notions of Rood troatraoot, if to b ' hiked up 
for beinR out uftor 9 P M without a past., to b" doin.jd tho 
moat olomontar^y right of citi/ODship in a froo oauntry, to 
be denied a higher status than that of hondin-»n and at 
best a free labourer and to be Bub)ootod to other rostrio* 


tions referred to above, are inatanoes of good troatmunb 
And If suoh treatment is the best the Indians roooivo 
tbroughoub the world, then tho lot of tho Indians in other 
parts of the world and hero muat bo very miPorablo 


indeed, aooording to the oommonsonao view. Too thing 
18 that Mr Walter Peace, tho Agent Gmotal, h made to 
look through the ofiioial spootaoles and to him everything 
official 18 bound to appear rosy Tho legal diBab.Iitios 
are condemnatory of the action of the Natal Government 
ana how can the Agent-General be expected to condemn 
himself? If he or tho Government which he represents 
only admitted that the legal dieabilifcieg mentioned above 

were agamet the fundamental principles of the B'ltish 

Constitution. I should nob stand before you this evening. 
-I respBotfully submit that statements of opinions made 
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lay the Ageni General oannob be allowed to have greater 
weight tbao those of ao aoeoaed person about bis own 
guilt 

Tbe fact that the indentured Indians aa a ruie do 
-not avail them elves of the return passage we do not 
dispute but we certainly dispute that it is the best 
answer to our complaints How oan that fact disprove 
the esistenoe of tbe legal disabilities ? It may prove that 
tbe Indians who do nob take advantage of tbe return 
•passage either do not mind tba disabilities or remain m 
tbe Colony in spite of euob disabilities If tbe former be 
tbe case it is the duty ot those who know better to 
make the Indiana realise their situation and to enable 
*hem to see that eubmission to them means degradation 
Jf tbe latter be tbe case it is one more instanoe of the 
patuenoe and tbe forbearing spirit of the Indian Nation 
which was acknowledged by Mr Obamberlain lo bis 
Despatch in oonoectioa wttb tbe Transvaal arbitration 
Because they bear them is no reason why the disabilities 
should not be removed or wby they should be interpreted 
into meaning tbe best treatment possible 

Moreover who ate these people who instead 
of returning to India settle m tbe Colony ? They 
are tbe indians drawn from tbe poorest classes and 
Jrom tbe most thickly populated distriots possibly 
living in a state pf eemt starvation in India They 
migrated to Natal with kbeir families if any, with 
tbe inten ion of settling there if possible Is it any 
wonder if these people after tbe expiry of their in 
danbuie instead of innoiDg to face semi starvation 
as Mr Saunders has put it settled in a country where tbe 
ohmate is magnificent and where they may Sbrn a decent 
Jiving ? A starving man generally would stand any 
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amount of rough treabmonfc to got a orumb of bread, 

Do nob the Uitianders make out a terribly long list 
of grievanoes in the Transvaal^ And >ob do they not 
flock to the Transvaal in thousandp in spite of the ill- 
treatment they receive there because they can earn their 
bread in the Transvaal more oasih than in the old 
country ^ 

This, too, should bo borne in mind that in making 
his statement, ilr Poaoo has not taken into aooount the 
free Indian trader who goes to the ColoD^ on his own 
account and who leela moat the indignities and disabilitiea. 
If lb does not do to tell the Diilandor that no may not go 
to the T\ anavaal if he cannot bear the Ul-treatment, muoh 
less will It do to say so to the entorpnsing Indian We 
belong to the Imperial family and are children, adopted 
it may be, of the same august mother, having the 
same rights and priviiegaa guaranteed to us as to the 
European children. It was in that belief that we went 
bo the Oolony ot Natal and we trust that our belief was 
well-founded 

The Agent General has oontradioted the statement 
made in the pamphlet that the lailway and tramoar 
officials treat the Indians as beasts. Even if Jhe state- 
ments I have made were incorrect, that would not 
disprove the legal disabilities which and which alone have 
been made the subject of memorials and to remove which 
•we invoke the direct intervention of the Home and the 
Indian Governments But I venture to say that the 
Agent General has bean misinformed and beg to repeat 
that the Indians are treated as beasts by the railway 
and the tramoai officials That statement was made 
now nearly two years ago m quarters where it could have 
been contradicted at once, I had the honour fro address 
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an oi^en letter to the members of the Local Parlismeat 
IQ Natal It was widely ofroulated id the Oolony end 
noticed by aloaosb every leadjoi; oewspaper in Sontb 
Africa No one oontradioted it tbeo It was ereo 
admitted by some newepapers tJoder each oiroQisstaaoes 
1 veotared to quote it id dqv pamphlet pnbliebed here 
I am QOt given to exaggerate matters and it is very 
aopleasant to me to have to cite testimony ia my own 
favonr bat sinoe an attempt has been made to discredit 
my statements and thereby the oanae I am advocating I 
feel it to be my daty for the aabe of the oanee to tell yoa 
what the papers in Soath Africa tboagbt about tbe open 
letter in which tbe statement was made 

The Star the leading newspaper in Jobanneshurg 
says — 

Ur Gaadhi writes /otcibly moderately aod well He has 
himeeil suSerea some eligbt meaeute ot lojuitiee eiooe be came 
iDto tbe Colooy bat that laot does not serm to bare oobuted bis 
seotimeet sod itmuit be eoofeseed that to tbs tone ot tbe open 
letter oo objection oao teseouabljr be taken Ur Qaodhi aiteueaes 
tbe garstioos be has raised wiib ooospiouoDS moderstioo 

Tbe Natal Mercurv$ tbe Government organ in Natal 
Bays — 

Mr Gaodbi writes witb ealunees and moderation He is as 
impartial as anj ooe could ezpeot bizD to be and probably a little 
more ao than might have been expected ooDaideriog that he did 
not reeoeiTe very jaet treatment at tbe baoda of the Law Soolety 
when bo fiiet came to tbe Colony 

Had I made anfoDDded statements tbe newspapers 
would nob have given snob a oertifioate to tbe open 
letter 

An IndiaDt about two years ago took out a Second 
class ticket on the Natal railway In a single night jour 
ney be was tbrioe disturbed aod was twice made to 
change compartments to please Huropeao passengers 
The case oame before the Court and the Indian got £10 

9 
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damages Tbe (ollowing is the plaintiff’s evidence in the 
case — 

Deponent got into a EQoond olasB oatriage in the train, leaving 
Charlestown at 1 30 P M Tht^io other Indians wore m the same 
compartment, but they got obt at New Castle. A white man 
opened the door of the oompariment and oeokonod to witness, 
saying “come out Sammy” PlaintiG asked, “why,” and the 
white man replied “ Never mind, come out, I want to place some 
one here ” Witness said, “ why should I come out from hero 
when I have paid my fare The white man then left and 

brought an Inoian who, witness believed, was in the employ of 
the railway The Indian was told to toll plaintiS to get out of 
the carnage Thereupon the Indian said, " the white man orders 
you to come out and you must coma out ” The Indian then left. 
Witness said to the white man, “ what do yon yrant to shift me 
about for I have paid my fare and have a right to remain here.” 
The white man became angry at this and said, “ well, if you 
don’t come out, I will knock hell out of you ” The white man 
got into the carnage and laid hold of witness by the arm and tried 
to pull him out Plaintifi said, “Let me alone and I will come 
out ” The witness left the oatriage and the white man pointed 
out another second class compartment and told him to go there 
Plamcifi did as be was direoced The compartment he was shown 
into was empty He believed some people who were playing a 
hand were put into the carnage from which he was expelled This 
white man was the District Bupenntendent of Railways at New- 
castle {Shame), To proceed, witness travelled undisturbed to 
Mantzberg He fell asleep and when he awoke at Mantzberg he 
found a white man, a white woman and a child in the compart- 
ment with him A white man came up to the oarriage and said, 
" Is that your boy speaking to the white man in the compart- 
ment Witness’s fellow-traveller replied “yes,” pointing to his 
little boy. The other white man then said, “ No, I don’t mean 
him I mean the damned coolie in the corner ” This gentleman 
with the choice language was a railway offioial, being ,a shunter 
The white man in the compartment replied, " Oh never mind him 
leave him alone ” Then the white man outside (the ofldoial) said! 
“ I am not going to allow a ooolie to be in the same compartment 
with white people ” This man addressed plaintifi, saying “Sammy, 
come out ” Plaintiff said, “ why, I was removed at New Castle to 
this compartment ” The white man said, “ well, you must come 
about to enter the oarriage Witness thinking he 
would be bandied as at New Castle said he would go out and left 
the compartment The white man pointed out another seeond 
class compartment which witness entered. This was empty for a 
time but before leaving a white man entered Another white man, 
(the offioial), afterwards came up and said if you don't like to- 
i Btinking coolie I will find you another carnage,” 
(The Natal Advertiser, 22nd November, 1893,) ^ 
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7oa mil havenotiosd thftfc &be offioial afi Maritzberg 
-^al treated tbe lodiaa paaaaoger although his whito 
iellow paaseoger di^ cot mind bim If tbia is oot beatial 
-treatment I should very mnoh like to kuoi? what is and 
snob oooarrenoes take place often enough to be irritating 
It was fonnd daring tbe case that one of tbe 
wituesses for the defendant was coached In answer to 
a question from the Beneh wbetbor the Indian passengers 
wrere treated with oooaideration tbe witness who was 
one of the ofBoiala referred to replied in the affirmativo 
Thereupon the presidiug Magiatrata who tried the case is 
reported to have said to the witness Then jou bavo 
a different opinion to wbal 1 have and it is a curious 
ibiiag that people who are not ooDooobed wl*^h tbe 
•railway observe more than yon 

The Natal Adverttser, a Eoropaan dally m Darban 
made the following remarks on tbe case 

Ik ffas indispatabte from the ewdenoe that tbe Arab had been 
badly treated nod eeeiog that seoood claistiokets are issaed to 
Indiana of this desotiptioo tbeplaiotifl ought not to bare been 
anbjeeted to anoeoeaeary anooyanco and mdigoity Boms 

■definite meaeuree ebonid be taken to minimise the danger of trouble 
ariBing becrreea Enropeau aud ooloured passsngers vntboat render 
jog the carrying oat of aocb meaBotea annoying to any person 
-whether black or white 

In the course of its remarks on the same oaae tbe 
JJatal Mercury observed — 

Thera is tbroDgbout Booth Africa a tendency to treat all 
■Indians as ooolies pare and simple oo matter whether they bo edu 
oated and cleanly in their habits or oot On oat railways ws 

hare noticed os more than one oocasma that ooloured pfBseogere 
are not by any means treated with civility and although it would 
be nnreasoDablo to ezpeot that tbe white employees of tbe N G R 
should treat them with the same deference ae la eeeorded to 
European pasgengers still we thiok it would not be m any way 
derogatory to tbeir dignity il theoGioials were a little more SuaVitor^ 
an modo when dealing with coloured travellers 

The Cape Times a leading newspaper lu South 
Africa savs 
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Natal presents the ourious speotaclo of a country entertaining: 
a supreme contempt for the very class o£ people she can least do 
without, Imagination can only picture the commercial paralysis 
which would inevitably attend the withdrawal of the Indian popu- 
lation from that Colony. And yet the Indian is the most despised 
of creatures, he may not ride in the tram oars, nor sit in the same 
compartment of a railway carnage with the Europeans, hotel- 
keepers refuse him food or shelter and he is denied the privilege of 
the public bath 1 

Hare is the opinion of an Anglo-Indian, Mr* Drum- 
mond who 18 intimately oonneoted with the Indians m 
Natal. He saysi writing to the Natal Meicury * 

The majority of the people here seem to forget that they are 
British subjects, that their Mabarani is out Queen and for that 
reason alone one would think that they might be spared the oppro- 
btious term of ‘ coolie, ’ as it is here applied, In India it is only 
the lower class of white men who calls native a ' nigger ’ and treats 
him as if he were unworthy of any oonsideration or respect In 
their eyes, as m the eyes of many in this colony, he is treated 
either as a heavy burden or a meohanioal machine . It is a 
common thing and a lamentable thing to heat the ignorant and 
the unenlightened speak of the Indian generally as the scum of 
the earth, eto It is^ depreciation from the white man and not 
appreciation that they get, 

1 think I have adduoed auf&oienfc outside testimony 
to substantiate my statement that the railway offioiala 
treat the Indians as beasts On the bramoars, the 
Indiana are often not allowed to sib inside bub are sent 
upstairs,' as the phrase goes They are often made to 
remove from one seat to another or prevented from occu- 
pying front benches I know an Indian officer, a Tamil 
gentleman, dressed m the latest European style who was 
made to stand on the tram-oar board although there was- 
accomodation available for him 


Quoting statistios bo prove the prosperity of the 
Indian community is quite unneoessary. It is nob deriied 
-that the Indians who go to Natal do earn a living and 
that in spite of the persecution. * ■ 
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In ibe Transvaal wa osonob own landed prooarby we 
'tnay nob trade or reside ozoopb in epeoiSed locations 
wbiob are described by tbe Britiab Agent * as places to 
deposit the refnse o! the town without any water except 
tbe polluted soakage to tbe gaily between tbe location 
and the town ’ We may not as of right walk on the 
footpaths in Jobannesbnrg and Pretoria wo may not be 
oat after 9 P U We may not travel witbont passes 
Tbe law prevents us from travelling 6rab or second class 
on tbe railways We are required to pas a special regie 
tratiOD fee of £3 to enable ua to settle in tbe Transvaal 
and thoagh we are treated as mere ' chattels and 
have no privileges whatever we may be called upon 
to render compalsory military service il Mr Chamberlain 
disregards the Memorial which we have addressed 
to him on tbe sabieot Tbe history of tbe whole 
case as it affects tbe Indians in tbe Transvaal is very 
interesting and I am only sorry that for want of time 
1 . cannot deal with ib now 1 most however beg you to 
study It from tbe Green Pamphlet I must not omit to 
‘mention that it is criminal for an Indian to buy native 
gold 

Tbe Orange Free State baa made tbe British 
Indian an impossibility by simply classifying him with 
tbe Ka£Qr ' as us chief organ puts ib Ib has passed a 
special law whereby we are prevented from trading 
farming or owning property under any oircubsstanoes 
If we enbmib to these degrading conditions we may be 
allowed to reside after passing through certain humiliab 
mg oeremoDias We were driven out from the State 
and our stores were closed causing to us a loss of £9 000 
And this grievance remains absolutely without redress 
Tbe Cape Parliament has passed a Bill grauting tbe £asb 
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Iiondon Mumoioahfcy id fchafi Oolony, the power fco frame 
Bye Laws prohibibing Indians from walking on fcha foot- 
pabbs and making them live in locations It has issued 
instructions bo the authorities of East Gnpumland nob 
to issue any trading lioenoas to the Indians The Gape 
Government are in communioation with the Home 
Government with a view to induce them to sanction 
legislation leatrioting the influx of the Asiatics. The 
people in the Ohartered baintories are endeavouring to 
close the country against the Asiatic trader In Zulu- 
land, a Grown Oolony, wo cannot own or acquire landed' 
property in the townships of Eahowe and Nondweni 
This question is now before Mr Ohamberlam for oonsi* 
deration. As in the Transvaal there also it is criminal 
(or an Indian to buy native gold. 

Thus wo are hemmed in on all sides by restriobionsK 
And if nothing further were to be done here and in Eng- 
land on out behalfi it is merely a question of time when 
the respectable Indian in South Africa will be absolutely 
estiDot 

Nor IB this merely a local question It is as the 
London Times puts it, "that of the status of the British 
Indian outside India" "If," says the Thundeiei, "they' 
fail to secure that position, (that is of equal status) in. 
South Africa, it will be diflSoult for them bo attain it else- 
where ” I have no doubt you have read in the papers 
that Australian Colonies have passed legislation to pre- 
vent Indians from settling in that part of the World It 
will be mterebtmg to know how the Home Government, 
deal with that question 

The reai cause of all this prejudice may beexpreseecb 
ID the words of the leading organ in South Africa^ 
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DBmelfi tbe Cap£ 2imc5 when tb was uadnr the editor 
ship of the pctaos o{ South Afrioao joaraaiiets Mr St 
Lager 

It IS tho position ot these nsereheott nbioh is prodoctire o( no 
little hoBtilitf to this day Aod tt la la eoniiderlog their position 
that their rirals to trade hare soaght to loflict npon them through 
the medium of the State wbatjookton the fa e of it something 
Tery like an lojoatice (or the benefit of self 
Contioues kbe eatne organ — 

The injastiee to the tsdtaneieeo glatiag tbei one is almost 
ashamed of one a eoantrymen in wiebicg to bars these men treated 
as native (t e of Bontfa Africa ) eimply becanie of their anceess in 
trade The very reason tbit they hare been so laeeeisfnl egainst the 
dominant race is eoiOcient to raise them above that degrading lorel 
If this tvas true )o 18S9 tvhen Ibo above was 
wriUen It is doublr eo Dor because the logfalators of 
South Africa have ebown pbeoomcDAl aotivIt> In paBSlDg 
msaeures restrlollog the llbertp of the Queen a Indian 
sub]eol8 Other objeotioos also have been raised lo our 
presenoe there but they will sot bear porottoy and I 
have dealt with Ibem Id the Green Pamphlet 1 
veoture however to quote, from the Nntal Advertiser 
which stales ore of them and presoribea a statesman 
like remedy also And ao far as tbe objeotion may be 
valid we are Id perfect accord with the Advertisers 
rcggestioD This paper wbtcb ia under Luropean manage 
meot was at one time violcntli against op Dealing with 
tbe whole queetiou from an Imperial standpoint it 
conoiudes — 

It will therefore probably yet be found that tbe removal of 
the drawbacks at present inoideotel to the insmigration ot Indians 
into British Colonies is not to be efieoted bo much by tbe adoption 
of an obsolete policy of esclusioo ns by an enlightened and pro 
gtessive application of amelforatiog Jaws to those Indians who 
settle in them One ol tbe ebief objeotione to Jodiana is that they 
do not live tn acoordance with Eoropean rules The remedy foe 
this IS to gradually raise their mode of life by compelling them to 
live IQ better dwellings and by stenting among them new wants It 
Will probaoly be found easier beoanse more Id accord with the 
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great onward movements of mankind, to demand of 

that they shall rise to their new conditions than to endeavour 

maintain the status quo ante by their entire exclusion. 

W0 believe also that much of the ill-feelmg is due 


to the want of proper knowledge in South Afrioa about 
the Indians in India. Wa are, therefore, endeavouring 
to eduoato publio opinion in South Afrioa by imparting 
the necessary information. With regard to the legal 
disabilities we have tried to influenoe in our favour 
the public opinion both in England and here. As you 
know both the Oonservativas and Liiberals have supported 
us in England without distinction, The Eondon Times 
has given eight leading articles to oui cause in a very 
sympathetic spirit This alone has raised us a step 
higher in the estimation of tba Eatopeans in South 
Africa and has considerably affected for the better the 
tone of newspapers there The British Oommittea of 
the Congress has been working for us for a very long 
time, Ever since he entered Parliament, Mr, Bhownaggree 
has been pleading our cause in season and out of season 
Says one of our beat sympathisers in London — 


The wrong la bo serious that it has only to be known m order 
I hope to be remedied, 1 feel it my duty on all oaoasions and m 
all suitable ways to insist that the Indian subjeots of the Grown 
should en]oy the full status of British subject througout the whole 
Btitiah Empire and in allied states. This is the position which 
you and out Indian friends in South Afrioa should firmly take up 
In such a question oomptomise is impossible Pot any oompromise 
would relinquish the fundamental right of the Indian races to the 
complete status of British subjeots — a right which they have 
earned fay their loyalty in peace and by their services in war, a 
nght which was solemnly guaranteed to them by the Queen’s 
Proclamation in 1857, and which has now been explicitly recognis- 
ed by Her Majesty’s Government,” 

Says the same gentleman in anofehar lefeber , — 

I have groat hopes that justice will, in the end, be dona You 
have a good cause You have only to taka up your position 
strongly in order to ha successful That position is that the British 
Indian subjects in South Afrioa are alike in our own Colonies and 
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in ladepfiodeDfc frieodly States being deprived of (heir status as 
British subjeots gaaranteed to them bj the Sovereign and the 
British Parliament 

Ad p% Liberal naember of the House of Commons 
flays — 

You are infamously t eated by iba Colonial Government and 
you will be so treated by the Homo Government if they do not 
oompel the Colonies to alter their policy 

A CoQBervattve member says 
H am quite aware that the aituatioo is surrounded with many 
diiBaultiea but some points stand out olaae and as fat as I oan 
znabe out it is true to say that breaches of what in India is a civil 
oontraat are punishable in Bouth Africa as though they were 
criminal oSenoea This is beyond doubt contrary to the ptinoiples 
of the Indian Code and seems to me an tnlringement of the ptivile 
ges guaran eed to British subjeota lo India Again it is perfectly 
vident tnat m the Boer tepublio and possibly m Natal itiatbe 
direot obvious intention of the Government to bunt natives of 
India and to compel them to oarry on their business under degrad 
mg oonditione The excuses wbiob are put forward to defend the 
lofringstsente of the liberties of British subjects m the Transvaal 
are too flimsy to be worth a momaoi a attention Yet anotbee 
Conservative member says Your activity le praiseworthy and 
demands justice I am therefore willing to help you as far as 
lies m my power ” 

Suob 18 tbs sympathy evoked {□ Englaod Here too 
I know WG have tlie same sympatb) bat 1 bnmbly think 
that oQr cause may oneupy your attention still more 
largely 

What IB required tnlodia has been well put by the 
Moslem Chromcle in a forcibly written leader ~ 

What with a strong and lutelligent publio opiniou here and a 
well meaning Government the difficulties we have to contend with 
are not at all ocmmensurate with those that retard the well being 
of our countrymen in that country It is therefore quite tune 
that all public bodies should at once turn tbeir attention to this 
important subject to create so intelligent public opinicn with a 
view to organise au agitation for the removal of the grievances 
under which our brethren are labouring Indeed these grievances 
have become and are day by d y becoming so unbearable and 
oflen ive that the requisita agitation cannot bs takes up one 
day too soon l i 
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I mpy Btnto our po'Ulion n liltlo moro ctonrU 
nrc Rvrnro Umt l\ic insultt' f\nd indtfnitit i fhut v,o ftro 
Bubjootcd to fvt tbo hnnd'’ of tby p''v'’u 1 '\ro rtnnot h'' 
diroollv roruovotl liv tho infrr (niton of thy llotoo 
Govoromotib Wo do not opp' of lo 5 ‘ for fui'v sncti 
intorvantion Wo brinp, tbpin lo tfto no't^o of tbr pubbfi 
BO thnb tho foirminnctl of nil communttitR niid tho 
may ho GXproBBinf; their dtanppro^ of, mntorinllj reduce 
thoir rtRour nnd poRBibly orndtontu lltofo uUt(ont''{> Hut 
vro cortninh do npponl nnd wo hope not \ tunly to the Home 
Govoromont for protootion nrntnMl roproduotion of fuoh 
lU-feelinfi m IcRislntton. Wo oortnuily hoacooh tho Horae 
Govoromont to dienllow nil tho Aotfi of tho lionirlnlwo 
bodies of tho Colotune rostnotinp our freodom in ftn^ 
Bbnpo or form And thiB bruiRB mo to tho Ingt question, 
namofy, hov? fnr can tbo Homo Govornmont intorforo 
VJith euoh notion on tho pnrt of tho Colomos nod tbo 
allied States As for Zululond tboro onn bo no question 
Binoe It 18 a Crown Colony diroctly Rovornod from 
Downing Street through a Governor It ip not a boU- 
governing or a reBponBibly-govorned Colony ns tho 
ColonioB of l:^atal and tha Capo of Good Hope are With 
regard to the last two their Constitution Aot provides 
tbat Her Majesty may disallow any Aot of the Local 
Parliament within two years even after it has become 
law having received tha Governor’s assent. That is one 
safeguard agameb oppressive measures by the Colonies 
The Hoy al mBtruotions to the Governor as also the 
Constitution Act enumerate certain Bills which cannot 
be assented to by tha Governor without Her Majesty's 
previous sanction Among such are Bills which have 
their objeob class legislation suoh as the Franchise 
Bill or Immigration Bill, Her Majesty's intervention- 
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18 thus dvreot and precise While U is true that the 
Home Governmeot is elow to interfere with the Aots of 
the Cofoaial LegislatnreB there are loatances where ib has 
not hesitated lo put ita foot down on occasions less urgent 
than the preaenfi one As yoo are aware the repeal of 
the first Eranohise Bill was due to each wholesome mtei 
Tenbion Wbab is more bhe Gofooiets are ever afraid of it 
And as a resulli of the sympathy azprasaed m England 
and the eympabhetio answer given b> Mr Obamberiaio 
to the Deputation that watted on him eome months ago 
most of she papers m South Africa at any rate m Natal 
have veered round considerably As to the Transvaal 
there is the oanveotioo As to the Orange Free State I 
can only say that ic is an unfriandh ao oo bhe part of a 
friendly Slate to shut her doors against any portion of 
Her Majesty e subjects And as such I humbly thinU ift 
aao be eSeotively checked 

It may not be aoiise to quote a few passages from 
the London Times arcioles bearing oo the question of 
intervention as well as the whole qoesbiOD generallj 

The whole qcestioD teeclres iteeU loto this Are Her 
Majesty s lodiso eobjects to be treated as a degraded and aa out 
caste race by a Irieodly gOTorament or are they to hav tbe 
sazae Tighis aod status aa other Bntieb sobjeots eujay? Are 
leading Muhammadso merohaDta who might, sit is tbe Legis 
latwe CooQCi! at Bombay to be liable to tudigoities and outrage 
to tha Sooth Afrioao Bepubiio? We are oontmoally teUing our 
Indtao subjects that the eaaaomio (otore ot theit oouatty depends 
on their ability to spread theinaelves out aod to develop tbetc 
foreign trade What answer can oar Indian GoTernment give 
them if It fails to secure to them tbe same protection abroad wbiob 
IS seonred to tbe snbjeots of every other dependeney of the Crown ? 

It IS a mockery to orge oor Indiao fellow sabjeots to embark 
on external commerce if tbe moment they leave India they lo e 
their rights as British subjects and can be treated by toreigo 
governments as a degraded aod an outoaste raoe 
lo anoliber article it esje — 

The matter is eminently one foe good offices and (or lodaenoe 
for that friendly negotiation which Mr Chamberlain promises 
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ihough ho v?arD8 tho deputation that it may bo tedious and will 
oertainly not be easy As to tho Capo Colon} and lsa‘nl, c 
quGBtiou IB to 5 certain extent Biinplific^ since, oi course, e 
Colonial office can speak to them with groator authority. 

Tho inoident IB onool those which suggests wider quosti^s 
than any that directly offer thomsoli/cs lor official replies V/o 
are at tho centre ol a world-wide Empire, at a period when loco 
motion is easy and 13 every day becoming easier, both in lime 
and cost Some portions ol tho Empire ate crowded, others arc 
comparatively empty, and tho floiv Irom tho congsHted to the 
under peopled districts is continuous What is to happen when 
subjects dilloring lo odour, religion and habits Iront ourselves or 
from tho natives of a partioular spot emigrate to that spot (or 
their living ? How are race prejudices and antipathies, the jed 
ousies of traac, tho (oar of competition to bo controlled The 
answer, of course, must bo by intelligent policy at the Colonial 
Office 

Small as are tho requirements of tho Indian tho steady growth 
of the population of India is such that a certain outward move- 
ment IS inevitable, and it is a movement that will inorcase It 
IS very desirable that out white foHow-subjeots in Africa should 
understand that there will, in all probability, be this current flow- 
ing from India, that it is porfeotfy within iho rights ol tho British 
Indian to seek his eubsietonoe at tho Capo, and that bo ought, in 
the common interest of tho Empire to bo well treated when he 
comes there It is indeed to be feared that the ordinary Colonist, 
wherever settled, thinks much more of his immediate interests than 
of those of the great empire which protects him, and ho has some 
difficulty in recognising a lellow-subjeot m the Hindu or the 
Patsee The duty of the Colonial Office is to enlighten him and 
to see that fair treatment is extended to British subjects of what- 
ever colour 


Again • — 

In lodia the British, tho Hindu and the Mussalman commu- 
nities find themselves faoa to face with the question as to whe- 
ther ai the outset of the new industrial movements which have 
been BO long and anxiously awaited Indian traaers and workers 
are or ate not to have the same status before the law as all other 
British subjects enjoy May they or may they not go freely from 
oua JBritish poaaesaion to another and claim the rights ol British 
subjects m allied states or ate they to be treated as outcaste races, 
subjeored to a system of permits and passes when travelling on 
^eir ordinary business avocations, and relegated, as the Transvaal 
(government would relegate them to a ghetto at the permanent 
centres of their trade ? These are questions which applied to all 

outside the limits ol the 
an Empire, Mr. Chamberlain’s words and the determined 
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attilade tftien op faj cverr teetioD of tbe Indian preis ihoir (bat 
for tvro BQcb questiona there can be bot one aoswer 

1 ehall talio tba liberk) lo Eire cmo raoro quotatloo 
from tbe same journal — 

The question vriib ffbicb Mr Chamberlain was called upon 
to deal cannot be so cssiljr redneed to conetets terms On (he one 
band he clearly laid down tbe principle of the eqaal rights and 
eqaal piirilege of all British anbjects in regard to' redress from 
foreign Btates It wcnld todeed bate been impoeribls to deny 
that principle Oat Indian satjecit have been Ogbting the battles 
of Great Britain oter hall tboold ttorld with the loyalty and 
conrage which bate wen the admiration ofallEritiib men The 
fighting reserte which Great Orttain has In tbe Indian races adds 
greatly to her political icfioenee and prestige and it weald be n 
violation of tbe Britiib sente of jostice to ose the blood and the 
valont of these races in war and yet to deny them the prolection 
of tbe British name in the enterprise of peace The Indian 
workers and traders are slowly spreading arrets tbe earth from 
Central Asia to the Anstralian Colonies and from the Straits Settle 
znents to the Canary Islands Wherever the Indian goes he is 
the same usefnl well doing mao lawabiding under whatever form 
of Governmeot be may find bimseU frugal in bis wants and in 
dastrioDs in bis habits Bat these very virtues make him a for 
midable competitor in the labous markets to which be resorts 
Altbongh nombsiieg in tbe aggregate some hundreds of thousands 
tbe imigraot Indian labouxera and small dtalets bate only 
recently appeared 10 the foreign eoQOtcies or Britirh Colonies in 
nomberssafiicient to atoote jealousy and to expose them to 
political iDjcitice 

But tbe facts which we brought to notice in June and 
which were urged on £Ir Chamberlain by a deputation of 
Indians last week show (hat tbe oecessiiy has now an en for 
protecting the Indian labourer from such jeslooay and forieeuricg 
to him the same rights as other British sabjects enjoy 

GeDtlemen Bombaj bas spoken in no uooertaio 
terms We are yet joang and loezperieDoed we have a 
right to appeal to you our elder and freer brethren for 
proteotioo Being under tbe yoke of oppreeeion we oan 
merely ory out in anguish Tou have board our or> 
Tbe blame will now he on your shoulders if the yoke is 
not removed from our necks 
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Mcssts Ahdiil Gciiii (Ghdivyuciit, HiitiGi Itididu 
Association), Mi Hajt Eahib {Sccietavj, Prctoiia Com- 
mittee), Mi. E S Coovadta.Mr V Moons amv Moonlight, 
Ml , Aijoh Haeje Beg Mahomed and Mi Til K Gandhi 
formed a deputation that waited on Laid Solhornc on 
Nomnbci , 22nd, 1005 On behalf of the deputation. 
Ml, Qandht presented the following statement of the 
position to His Excellency : — 

STATEMENT 

There are, bosidoB laws afiooting coloured people and thorclore 
British Indian’s the Peace Preservation Ocdinanoo and Eaw 3 of 
J885 as amended in 1886, 

THE PEACE PRESERVATION ORDINANCE 
The Peace Pcesorvation Ordinance, ns its namo implies 
although framed to keep out of the Colony dangerous oharaotor is 
being used mainly to prevent British Indians from entering the 
T}raD8vaal. The working of the law has always been harsh and 
oppressive — and this in spite of the desire of the Chief Secretary for 
Permits that it should not bo so He has to receive instructions 
from the Colonial Office, so that the harsh working is due, not to 
the ohief officer in charge of the Department, but to the system 
under which It is being worked (a) There are still hundreds of 
refugees waiting to come, (b) Boys with their parents or with- 
out are required to take out permits (c) Men with old £3 registra- 
tions coming into the country without permits are, though refugees 
being sent away and required to make formal application. (d| Even 
wives of Trausvaal residents are expeotod to take out permits if 
they ate alone, and to pay £3 registration, whether with or without 
their husbands (Correspondence is now going on between the 
Government and the British Indian Association on the point 1 (e) 
Children under sixteen, if it cannot be proved that their parents 
are dead, or are residents of the Transvaal, are being sent away or 
are refused permits, in spite of the fact that they may be supported 
who are their guardian and who are residing in 
the Transvaal (/) No non-refugee British Indians ate allowed to 
“o matter what their station may be in life 
(The last prohibition oauses serious moonvenienoe to the establish- 
ed merohants, who, by reason thereof, are prevented from arawing 
upon India for confidential managers or clerks.) 

In spite of the deolaraSions of her lata Maiasty’s mioisters, 
and asBUtanoes of relief after the establishment of oivil Govern- 
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■laeat this bw remains on the statnta book and is being fully 
•enforced tbougb many laws whiob were considered to be m 
oonfliot With tbe British constittUioo were repealed as soon as 
British anthoTity was proclaimed Id the Ttaos^aal Xiaw 3 of 
1885 IB insnltiDg to British Indians and was aoceptect totally 
node a misapprehension It imposes the following restnotions on 
Indians -•'(a) It prevents them from enjoying burger rights lb) 
It prohibits ownership of fixed property exoept in streets wards 
or locations set apart lor the residence of Indians (c) In 
contemplates oompolaory segregation in locations of British 
Indians for purposes of sanitatioD And (d) It imposes a levy of 
£3 on every Indian who may enter the Colony for purposes of trade 
or the like 

REFOBUED ADUINISTRATlOH OP OBOIMAKCE 
It IB respeotfolly submitted on behalf of the British Indian 
Association that the Peace Preservation Ordinance shoulo be so 
administered that (o) it shonla facilitate the entry of all refugees 
withont delay (b) Children under sixteen should be exempt from 
any restriotion wbatsoever if they have their parents or supporters 
with them (c) Female relatives of British Indians should be 
entirely free from interference or restriction as to tbs rights on 
entry And fd\ a limited number of Indians tbougb not refugaes 
ebonld on tbe application of resident traders who may satisfy tha 
Permit Officer that they require the servioes of such men be 
granted permits for residence during the period of their contract of 
service (e) Indians with ednoational attainment should be 
■allowed to enter the Colony on application 

RBPBArr OF COLOUR LEOISLATION 
Both tbe Law of I68S and tbe Peace Preservation Ordinance 
and all other colour legislation sQeotiPg British Indians should be 
repealed so soon as possible and they should be assured as to~ 

(a) trheir right to own landed property (b) To live where tbey 
like subject to tbe general sanitary Jaws of the Colony (c) Fxemp 
tion from any special payment (d) And generally fteeaom from 
speoial legislation and enjoyment of oivil rights and liberty in the 
same manner and to the same extent as tbe other Colonists 

SUBSTITUTES SUaGESTEO 

Though the British Indian Assooistion does not share tbe fear of 
ihe European lohabitaots that an uoreatrieted immigration from 
India will swamp the latter as an earnest of its intention to work 
in harmony with them and to oonoiliate them it has all along sab 
mitted that-^fa) Tbe Peace Preeervatton Ordmanoa should be 
replaced by an immigration law of a general oharaoter on tbe Caps 
Dr the Natal basis provided that the educational teat recognises tbe 
^reat Indian languages and that power be given to tbs Government 
<0 grant residenffal permits to each men as may be tecjaired foe 
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Mh GANDHI S ADDRDS 3 

ScJojc pnsciiltho ihc stntni ‘I'l :o Lord Se^lorr,', '^fr 
Gayidht addressed Uts Exccllenci/ as fcUoivi ' — 

PRCLIMhWRY lU PHFSJ'NXATIOr'.S 
Boforo I deal with tlio Btatemont I nm to hand to jour 
Excollanoy, I havo boon ankod to mention two mattor? 
that have oooarrod duriuf; ^our rooont tour fchioufth the 
Transvaal Your ExooUonoN is reported to hate =aid at 
Pofcohefstroom that "no non-rcfuf,oo British lodmnp 
would be allowed to enter the Colony until the Reproson- 
fcative Assembly has oonsidorod the question next jear" 
If the report is oorreob, it would, ns I hope to shov,' this 
afternoon, be a very grave injustioo to the vested rights 
of the Indian oonamunity At Ermolo, ^our Excellonoy 
is leportsd to have used the expression "ooolie store- 
keepers This expression has given verv groat oflonoo 
to the British Indians in the Colony, bub the British 
Indian Assooiabion has assured them that the expression 
has probably not been used by your Exoellenoi . or, if it 
has, your Exoellenoy is incapable of giving thereby any’ 
intentional offence to British Indian storekeepers Tho 
use of the word coolie" has caused a great deal of 
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misobief in NnUt Atone time it hooKmoKo floriouR that 
the than Jue lo Sir Wah r W*C;, h*fl to intorrene and 
to pat down tbs 080 of that expression in conocotlon with 
aQ> bat indentured IndiaQ" ii liavint; bsen imported into 
the Oour of Juakieo As ^our rtoonsno> roa> bo aware 
II means labourer or porter Used therefore in 
ooonec ton with tradorR it is oo^ oo)> ofTeoBiro bat a 
ooatradiolion in terms 

TUP pnCE PftPSPnVATIO ORDINANOP 
Cominc to the Blatomeot that tlie nritisli lodian Asro 
oiaiiOQ IS eubmiitiof; to )Our Cxe>^llenQ} I would taLefirit 
tbe Pea e Preservation Ordioance Soon aftor the 
Tranivaal became part of the Oriiish Dominiooe Cbe 
servicoB rendersd durioi. the t ar b> tba dbooi) bearers 
that came with Sir Georfje Wiiua and those rendered bj 
the ludun Amboianca Corps III Nital wore oo man) 
peoples lips S r Geor(,e White spoke in rIowior terms 
of the lieroiBm of Parbhur SinRh who perobed np in a 
tree never once failed to rioR the i^onR as a notioo to the 
inhabitants each time the Boer sun was fired from the 
Umbulwaua Hill Geoerat BuHer a dcBpatohos praisiOR 
the work of the corps were lus* out and the admlnlatra 
tioQ was in the hands of the militar) ofTioors who know 
the lodiaas Tne first batch of rofuRcoB thuroforo who 
were waitioR at the port*, entered the oouotry witbont 
aD> diQioult) hut the oiviHan population booamo alarm 
cd, and called for the roBtrlotion of the ootry of even the 
refu eo The result was that the ooantry was dotted 
with Asiatic officers and from that time up to day the 
ladian oommaoity has known no rest whorons aliens in 
07sry eeoBe of tno term as a rule Rot their permits at the 
ports on Bpplioation there and then the Indian even 
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though a refugee had to write to the eupervisora of 
AsiatioB, who had to refer the application to the Colonial 
Office, before permits were issued. The prooess took a 
very long time, from two bo sis months, and oven one 
year and more, and then, too, the Colonial office bad 
laid down a rule that only so many permits should be 
issued to British Indian refugees per week The result 
of this mode of operation was that oorruption became 
rampant, and bhete grew up a gang of permit-agents who 
simply fleeced innocent refugees , and it was a matter of 
notoriety that each refugee who wanted to enter the 
Transvaal bad to spend from £15 to £30 or more The 
matter oame to the notice of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, repeated representations were made, and ultimately 
the Asiatic offices were wiped out. The mode of grant- 
ing permits was however, unfortunately still kept up, 
and the Chief Secretary for Permits has been always 
subieot bo instruction from the Colonial Office Thus 
the Peace Preservation Ordinance, whioh was intended 
to apply bo dangerous character and political offenders, 
under the influence of the Colonial Office had become an 
Indian Immigration Restriction Law, as it remains bo 
this day. Under the present regime, too, therefore, it is 
a most difficult matter for even houa fide refugees to get 
permits, and it is only in rare oases that it is possible to 
get them, except after a delay of months Every one, 
no matter what his status may be, has to make an appli- 
cation on a special form, give two references, and put 
hiB thumb impression upon the form The matter is 
then investigated, and the permit is granted As if this 
were not enough, owing to the charges made by Mr 
Lovea.j ard hla (rienda, theOhiai Se.ralarj (or Permits 
leeewea matiuotioes to maiet on European reterenoes 
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7bia was baDbaraonnk bo bba dedial o{ bbe rigbb ot Bnbisb 
iDdiao refagees to enter tbe oocntry It would be hard 
io find twenty Indiaoe who would bo koown to respeot 
able Buropeana bp name as well ae appearance The 
British Indian Aasooiation bad to correspond with the 
Government and in the meantime the issue of permits 
was suspended and it has beao onlp latelp realised that 
the Insisting upon Buropeao reforenoa was a serious 
lojaaiiae 

THE ENTRY OP CHILDREN 

Bat etill the difficulties apart from tbe necessity for 
^□ropean references are there Male children under 
sixteen years of age are now called upon to take out per 
mita before they cao enter tbe Ooloop so that it has 
been uot an unoommon exparianoe for little children of 
ten pears of age and under to be torn awap from tbeir 
parents at the border towos Wbp snob a rnie baa been 
imposed we fail to understand 

Tbe High Gommissiooer Have you ever known a 
case where Ibe parents have stated boforehand that they 
have children and which obildren have been refused per 
'mission to come m ? 

Mr Gaudbi 7es and tbg parents have been 
obliged to make affidavits before tbe children have been 
allowed to come in 

If tbe parents have tbe right to enter so far as I 
am aware every civilised country bas admitted tbe right 
of minor obildran also to enter with them and in any 
case children under sixteen years if they cannot prove 
their parents are dead or that their parbnta have been 
resident m tbe Transvaal before the war are not al- 
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lowed to enter or remein in the Colonj. Thia is n vorr 
BeriouB matter As your EKooUonoi is aware, the "lomt. 
fninily" sjstom prevails alt over India. B-othors and 
eialera and hVioir children live under the same roof from 
generation to generation, and the oldest momhor in the 
family is nominally, as welt as in reality . the supporter 
and the bread-earnor There is, therefore, nothing unu- 
sual in Indians bringing the ohildren of their rolativos 
into the country, and it is submitted that it will bo a 
very serious miustioe if such ohildren, who have hither- 
to been left unmolested, are either deported from the 
Colony or prevented from entering the Colony. The 
Governmenf, again, intonn bo require the female relatives 
of resident Indians also to be registered, in the same 
manner as the males The British Indian Assooiation 
has sent an empbatio protest against any suoh measure, 
and has even submitted than it would be prepared to 
fight the question in a oourb of law, as, according to the 
advice given to it, wives of resident Indians are nob 
required to take out registration oertifioates and pay € 3 

THE ENTRY OF SPECIAL CLERKS, ETC 

No new peimits are granted by the Government, no 
matter how necessary it may be in certain oases Wo 
were all extremely pleased to read in the papers your 
Escellenoy'a omphatio declaration that the vested infce- 
reats of the Indians who are already settled in the country 
should nob be disturbed or touched There are morohants 
who have constantly to draw upon India for confidential 
clerks, in order to enable them to carry on their business 
It 18 nob easy to pick out reliable men from the resident 
population. That la the experience of merohants all 
over, and belonging to all oommunibies. It therefore, 
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new Indians are absolatetp abat onb of the eonnfiry nnbil 
tbe eatabhebmenti of representative governmanb it will 
serionaly interfere witb these vested interests and in any 
ease it is diiBoah to see wby men of attainments and 
ednoatioo whether they be refngees or not shonld not be 
able to have their permits on application And, in spite 
of all these hardships onr anti Indian friends are never 
tired of saying the onantry is flooded with British Indians 
who ware never in the Transvaal Toey have made a 
fioint of saying that every Indian who was before in tbe 
oonntry was registered I hardly think it is necessary 
for me to dilate open this matter as yopr Bsoellenoy bas 
been told that all tbe facts with reference to Ibis charge 
are wrong but I may be pardoned for referring yoar 
Bzoelleoey to a case that bappeoed in 1893 Sbire and 
Dumat were large oontraotors of Isboor They brongbt 
Into tbe country at one time 800 lodian labonrers How 
many more they brought 1 do not know Tbe then State 
Attorney insisted that they should take out registration 
certificates and pay £ 3 each Sbira and Humat tested 
tbe matter in the H<gb Court and tbe then Obief Justice, 
Kofze hela that these men were not in tbe terms of tbe 
law called upon to pay £3 as they did not enter for 
purposes of trade and that be could not help tbe 
Government even if tbe men after the contract was 
over subsequently remained in tbe country That is 
only one instance wbiob cannot be gainsaid in which 
hundreds of Indians remained in tba country without 
‘praying £1 each Tbe British Indian Association has 
always submitted and that from personal experience 
that hundreds of Indians who did not take out trade 
lioeooes remained in the country without ever registering 
themselves and paying £ S 
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BAZAARS AND LOCATIONS 
Coming to Law 3 of 1885. it has boon often urged 
that IndiaoB, after the OBtabhehment of British Govern- 
ment ih thia country, havo rooeivod relief with reference 
to trade licenoea. Nothing, however, can be farther from, 
the truth Before the war, wo wore able to trade any- 
where we liked, as against tender of pay ment for licence 
money. The long arm of the British Government was 
then strong enough to protect us, and up to the very 
eve of the war, in spite of the constant throats of the 
then Government to prosecute British Indians who wore 
trading, no action was taken It is true that now, owing 
to the decision of the Supreme Court, Indian trade is 
unfettered but that 13 m spite of the Government. Up 
to the very last moment the Government declined to^ 
come to the reecue and a notice was published called the 
"Bazaars Notice," which stated that, after a oertain date, 
every Indian who did not bold a hoenoe to trade at the 
outbreak of war outside locations, would be expected nob 
only to remove to locations, bub to trade there also. 
After the notice was published locations were established 
m almost every town, and when every effort to ge^, 
]UBbioe at the hands of the Government was exhausted, 
as a last resort it was decided to test the matter in a 
Court of»Law The whole of the Government maohiueiy 
was then set in motion against us, Before the war a 
similar ease was fought, and the British Government 
aided the Indiana to seek an interpretatron of the law',' 
which we have now received from the present Supreme 
Court, After the aababhshmenb of the British Govern- 
ment, all these foroes were against us It is a cruel 
iiony of fate, and there le no use disguising the fact that' 
we have felt it most keenly, and this, I may state, as. 
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bag DOW transpired in spite of the fact that the then 
Attorney General told the Gorarnment that the inter 
pretatioD they soaghb to place npon the law was bad 
that if it went to the Supreme Coart the matter would 
be decided in favour of British Indians If therefore 
British Indians have not been sent to locations and are 
free to trade anywhere they like and to live where they 
like — as I say it ts because it la notwithstanding the 
intentions of the Government to the contrary In every 
instance Law 3 of 1885 has been, so far as the Indians 
are oonoernedt most strictly interpreted against nS| and 
we have not been allowed advantage of any loopholes 
that are left in it in our favour For instande British 
Indians are not debarred from owning landed property 
ID streets wards or locations that may be set apart 
by the Government The Goveroment have resolutely 
declined to consider the words streets and wards ' and 
have simply clung to the world locations and thaae 
locations too have been established miles away We 
have pleaded bard saving that the Government have the 
power to give us the right to ownership of land in streets 
and wards that the) should make use of that power in 
our favour but the plea has bean m vain Bven land 
which IS being used for religious purposes tbe Govern 
ment would not transfer in tbe names of the trustees as 
in Johannesburg Heidelburg Pretoria and Potobefst 
roomt although tbe mosque premises are good in every 
respect from a sanitary staadpoint It is time we 
therefore submit that some relief was granted to usi 
while new legislation is under consideration 
GLASS LEGISLATION 

As to tbe new legislation to replace Law 3 of 18S5 
the despatch drawn by Sir Arthur Lawley has caused us 
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a very great deal of cam It losiatB on legislation 
affecting British Indians or Asiatics, as such It also 
insists on the principle of oonopulsory segregation both 
of which are in oonfi'ct with ihe repeated assurances given 
to British Indians. Sir Arthur Lawley, I wish to say 
with the greatest deference, has allowed himself to be 
led astray by what be saw *d Natal Natal has been held 
up as an example of what the Transvaal would be, but the 
responsible politicians in Natal have always admitted 
that Indians have been the saving of the Colony Sir 
James Huletfe stated before the Native Affairs Commis- 
sion that the looian, even as a trader, was a desirable 
ovtizen, and formed a better link between the white 
wholesale merchant and iVie Nat've Sir Arthur 
Lawley had also stated that, even if promises weie made 
to British Indians, they were made in ignorance of the 
facts as they now are, and therefore it would be a greater 
duty to break them than to carry them out With the 
greatest deference, I venture to submit that this is a 
wrong view to hake of the promises We are not dealing 
with promisee that were made fifty >ears ago, though v?e 
undoubtedly rely upon the Proclamation of 1858 as 
our Magna Obarta " That proclamation has been 
reaffirmed naore than once Viceroy afiei Viceroy baa 
stated emohatically that it was a promise acted upon. 
At the Conference of the Colonial Premiers, Mr Oham- 
beriaiu laid down the same doctrine and told , the 
Premiers that no legislation affecting British Indians as 
such would be countenanced by Her late Majesty^a 
Government, that it would be putting an affront Quite 
unnecessarily on millions of the loyal 8ub]6ot8 of the 
crown, and that, therefore, the legislation that was passed 
could only be of a general character It was for that 
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roaeoo that the firat Imtstgration H^atrlottoo Aot cf 
^Qitralia v aa veto d ]t wai for tbo eatne reaion that 
kbo Grat Natal Pratiohiao \ot waa retook and tt v an for 
tba samo reason that the Colony of Natal after aubroit 
ting a draft bill aoplieable to Aiiatfca aa ttioh had lo draft 
Aoolbei measure Tnere are matlerir, not of jeartgooo 
by but of recant >eir 9 lioannot be tald that there are 
to dav any tear faota that have oonse to !if:> t to obange all 
this lonead oven Immediately before the tvar doclara 
iiooB (vere mado b> ilttitalera that one of the reason* was 
to oroteet tito rights of Oriiish Indians Liitl) hut not 
least your Cccallonot too gavo exorenton lo similar 
sentimeuts on the evo of the ^var Tnougb tharufor^ the 
maaoer in wbiob Sir Artliar Liwloy has approashad the 
question IS IQ our humble opinion vor^ uo)ust and ii eon 
fllsteo fvith tba 0 ritish traditions tve in order to ai 01/ 
that we Wish 10 eo operate wi'h the white ooloniets 
have euboiittoi tliai even tboui.h no auoh law oristed 
before tbaro may now he ait Immigration Act after the 
basis of the Capo or Natal esoapt that as to the edu 
oational test tbe great Indian languages should he 
recogoieed and that iho alroad) estaltshed British 
Indian meroliantii should have faoifi iss aCTorded to 
them for importing temporarily mon whom tbe\ may 
require in their businesses That will at onoo do away 
with tho fear of what bas boon termed an Asiatio invasion 
We have also sabmittad that with rufurenos to trade 
lioenses which have caused so much grumbling the 
power should be given to She Z/ooal Boards or Town 
Counoila to roBUlate the issue of any new Itoonoo subjeot 
to tbo Dootroi of the Supreme Court AH tlie existing 
•lioeooes should ha taken out of the operation of any 
auob statute booause they represent vested interests 
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We feel that:, if fchoBe two measures were passed, and Law 
3 of ]885 were repealed, some measure and only some 
measure of justice would be done to Indians AVe sub- 
mit that we ought to have perfect freedom of owning 
landed property and of living where we like under the 
general municipal regulations as to sanitation end appear- 
ance of buildings, and during the time that the legislation 
18 being formed, the Peace Preservation Ordinanoa should 
be regulated in aooordanoe with the spirit of such regula- 
tion, and liberal interpretation should be placed upon 
Law 3 of 1885 It seems bo me to be foreign to the 
nature of the British Constitution as I have been taught 
from my childhood, aud it is difficult for my countrymen 
to understand that, under the British flog which protects 
aliens, its own subjeots should be debarred from holding 
a foot of landed property so long as good use is made of 
it Uuder the conditions, therefore, submitted by the 
Association, it ought to be possible for the Government bo 
free the Statute Book of the Colony from legislation that 
necessarily ineulbs British Indians. I do not wish to touch 
on such questions as footpath regulations, when we have 
to consider the question of bread and butter and life and 
death What we want is nob political power , but 
we do wish to live side by side with other British 
subjects in peace and amity, and with dignity and self- 
respect We, therefore, feel that the moment His Majes- 
ty’s Government decide so pass legislation differentiating 
between class and class, there would be an end ho that 
freedona which we have learned^o cherish as a prioelasa 
heritage of living under the British Crown 
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DEPUTATION TO LORD ELGIN 

The dev^daUon to the Earl of Selborne High Com 
mtssioner in South Africa having failed in its efforts to 
obtain redress the Indians led by Ur Gandhi organised 
an agitation in England and succeeded m enlisting the 
sympathy of many Englishmen tn the cause of the South 
African Indians An influential Committee with Lord 
Ampthill as President Sir U M Bkownaggree as Bxecu 
live Chairman and Ur Bitch as oeeretary was formed to 
guard o»Cr Indian tntflrcsis and a deputation from among 
the leading sympathisers of the cause of British Indians 
tn SoKiH Africa luas organised to toatt on the Earl of 
Elgin the Colonial Secretary The deputation which 
consisted of Lord Stanley of Alderley Ur H 0 Ally 
Ur U K Gandhi Sir Lepel Qrt^n Ur J D Bees 

0 7 r > P Sir George Btrdwood K C S I Sir Henry 
Cotton K 0 S I UP Mr Dadabhat Naoroji Sir 
U U Bhotonaggree KG IE, Ur Amir Alt Ur Harold 
Cox M P and Ur Thornton 0 S I watted on Lord 
Elgin on Thursday November 8 1006 at the Colonial 
office Lord Elgin began by saying that hts sentiments 
would all be in favour of doing anything he could for the 
interest of British Indians Sir Lepel Griffin having in 
traduced the Delegates in aneat little speech Ur Oandhii. 
as one of the txvo delegates from South Africa spohe as 
follows 

Both Mr Ally and I are V6r> maoh obliged to your 
Lordahip for giving ua tha opportunitj of placing the 
Bruieb Indian position before you Supported though 
we are by diatioguiabed Anglo Indian frienda and otbera». 

1 feel that the taak before Mr Ally anj myael! la very- 
dif&onlt because your Lordahip m reply fo the cablegram 
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senti to \ ou through Lord Solborno, nftor tho groat 
Indian Mass Mooting in Jobannoshurg, v.us idoa=ed to 
inform the Britifih Indian Ap^ocifttion that, althonfb you 
would be pleaaed to give as evorj opportunity of oteling 
our cnp0, no good purpose was likely to bo served, ns 
your Lordship had approved of the pru ciplo ol the 
OrdiDanop, in that v gave some cooa-uro of relief to tho 
British Indian community, though not as much a« Ols 
Majesty’s Government would desire. Wo> wtio are too 
men on the spot, and who are alTootod by tho Ord. nance 
lu question, have ventured to think othorwiso We have 
felt that this Ordinance does not give us any relief ^vhat- 
sotivet It IB a moasuro %vhioh pUioos British Indians in 
a far worse position than before, and makes tho lot of 
tho British Indrnn well nigb intolerable Under tho 
Ordinance, the British Indian is assumed to he a 
criminal If a stranger, not knowing the oiroumstanoos 
of the Tranevaal, were to read the Ordinance, be v ould 
have no hesitation in coming to the oonolusion that 
an Ordinance of that nature, which oarrios so many 
penalties, and wounds the British Indian oommUDlty on 
all sides, must only apply to thieves or a gang of rcobor= 

I venture, therefore, to think that, although Sir Lepol 
Grifen has used strong language in oonneotiou %vith the 
Ofd'uanoe, he has not at all exaggerated, but every woid 
of it IS justified, At the same time I beg to state that 
the Ordinance, as amended, does not apply to British 
Inoian fomales The draft Ordinance undoubtedly 
applied to females also, but owing to the very strong 
protest made by the British Indian Association, and by 
Mr, Ally separately, as Chairman of the Hamidia Islamic 
Society, pointing out the great violence that would have 
been done to female sanctity, if I may say so, the 
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O^diD&DOs wft9 aDasoded so as lio taku females out of its 
ooorafcbu Bati ib applies to all adult males aod even to 
obildreo la that tbe parents or guardians have to take 
out re„isbratson oertifioates (or their obildreu or wards 
as the case maj be 

It IS a fuodameatal marim of tbe British law that 
everyone IB presumed to be moooent until be is found 
guilt) but the Ordinanoe ratrerses the process brands 
ever) Indian as guiUy and leaves no room for bim to 
prove his innoeenae There la absolute!) nothiog proved 
against us and yet every British Indian no matter what 
hiB status IS IB to be coodemood as guilt) and nob 
treated as an laooaent man My Ljrd an Ordinance of 
this nature it is not possible for British Indians to re 
aooaile themselves to I do not koow that such an 
Ordinance is applicable to froe British subjects in any 
part of His Majesty s Domiotoos 

Moreover what the Transvaal tbmks to day tbe 
other Colonies thinks to morrow When Lord Milner 
sprang his Bazaar Notioe on British Indians the whole 
of South Africa rang with tbe idea Tbe term bazaar 
is a misnomer it bas beeo really applied to locations 
where trade is utterly impossible Howeveri a proposal 
Was seriously cnade after a Bazaar Notice by tbe then 
Mayor of Durban Mr Dills Brown that Indians should 
be relegated to bazaars There is not tbe slightest 
laasou why this Ordinance also i! it ever becomes law 
should no* be copied by tbo other parts of South Africa 
Toe position to day la Natal ie that oveu ladentured 
n lans are not requited to carry passes as contemplated 
b) the Asiastio Law Amendment Ordinance nor are 
there any penalties attached to tbe non carrying of 
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pfiSBGB tiB AlO (^cfinod tti tho Ort^iufinro ntifiGr cii^cuF" 
3 ion Wfl have already shown, in our humblu ropr-'- 
sentaiion, that uo roltof has bsjn r'-antc-l b\ 
this Ordinanco, bjcauao tho remi'-sion of tho £3 f<»o 
referred to bi Mr. Duncan ig quite ilin^orj, bo-augo 
all we British Indians resident in tho Triu^.aal "'ho 
are obliged to pay £3 under Law 3 of 1SS3, and thoio 
who, under Lird S3lb3rne’s protnpjs are hi jh to ns 
allowed to re-enter tho Transvaal, hive paid the £3 
already 

The authority to issue tempora'‘i po'^inits is aLo 
superfluous) in that the Govornnaont haao'alroaaa o’'orci5- 
ed tba power, and there are to day in tho Transvaal 
several Indians in possession of temporary permits 
Toey are liable to be expelled from the Coloru on tho 
expiry of their permits 

Tbe relief under the Liquor Ordinanco is, British 
Indiana feel, a wanton insult So much was thus 
raoogmsed by the local Goverumonb that they immediately 
assured the Indians that it was nob intended (or British 
Indians at all, bub for somebodv else Wo have no 
oonneobion with anybody else and wo have always 
endeavoured bo show that the British Indiana ought to 
be treated as British BUbjeobs, and ought nob to be 
included with the general body of Asiatics with rospaot 
to whom there may be a need for some reshriotions which 
ought not to apply bo British Indians as British subjaots. 

Thera remains one more sentiment, bhac is, in con- 
neobion with the land owned by the late Aboobaker The 
land should belong bo the hairs by right, bub under the 
interpretation raluobanbly pub upon it by the Supreme 
Court, that it is only individual in oharaoter, and does not 
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touch the oommuoity the land oannot be transmitted to 
the beira The Ordinance la intended to root)f> (ha Orror 
bub ae I had the bononr to roproaenb the hoire I ventnred 
to Ubink that even they would not oonaont to pay for 
getting tbia relief at (be price in (be nature of (be 
Ordinance for British Indians and certainly the Indian 
oommnniiy can never exchange for the relief given to the 
heirs of the land of Aboobaker an Ordtnanoo of this 
uatnre which requires them to pay so great a price for 
what IS really their own So lhab under (be Ordinance 
in that respect again there le absolutely no relief As 
I said before wo ahaU he under the Ordinance branded 
ae oriminale 

My Lsrdi tba existing logielation is severe enough 
I bold lu my bands returus from tbe Oourt of the Magis 
trate at Volbsrust Over 150 successful prosecutions of 
ludians attempting to enter the Transvaal have takou 
place during tbe years 190o and lOOG All these prose 
cntioaSf I venture to say are by no means just I 
yeuture to believe that if these prosecutions were gone 
into you would see that some of them were absolutely 
groundless 

So far as tbe questiou of ideubiGoatiOD is concerned 
the present laws are quite enough I produce to Your 
licrdship the Begistration OertiQoate held by me and it 
Will show bow oomplete it is to establish identiboation 
The present law can hardly be called an amandmetit I 
produce before Your Lordsbip a registration receipt bold 
by my oolleague M Ally from tbe Transvaal Govern 
meat Your Lordsbip will see that it is merely a receipt 
for £3 The registration under the present Ordinance 
IS of a different type When Lord Miloer wished to 
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enforce Liw 3 of 1885, ho ror!=?trat»on 

We proteRted iit^auiRti tfc, hut on hiB Rtronp nd%iop, 
HB a voluntary act, ^vo allowed oar“elvc9 to bo newh 
roRiRterad , and bunco the form prodijood before Your 
Lordship At the time the reRiRtrat’on %vap undortaken, 
Lord Milner stated omphatioalli that it was a tnopBUro 
onoe for all, and that it would form a cotnploto title to 
residenoe by those who hold such reRi“tration certificatog. 
Is all this now to bo undone ? 

Your Lordsbip is doubtlops aware of tbo Puma caoo, 
wherein a poor Indian woman in the oonopanj of her 
husband, was torn away from her husband, and wa" 
ordered by tbo MaRistrato to leave the country within 
seven hours Fortunately, relief was prantod in tbo ond| 
as the matter was taken up in time A boy under 
eleven 5 ears was also arrested and sentonood to pa^ a 
fine of S 30 or to po to paol for throe months, and at tbo 
end of 13 to leave the country In this case, apain, tbo 
Supreme Oourt has been able to prant jaetioo The con- 
viction was pronounced to be wbollj bad, and Sir James 
Rose-Innes stated that the Administration would bnnp 
upon Itself ridicule and contempt if such a policy was 
pursued If the existing legislation is strong enough, 
and severe enough to thus prosecute British Indians, is 
It not enough to keep out of the colony British Indians 
who may attempt fraudulently to enter it’’ 

It has been stated that the reason for passing the 
Ordinance is that there is an unauthorised influx of 
British Indians into the Transvaal, on a wholesale scale, 
and that there is an attempt, on the part of the Indian 
community, to introduce Indians in such a manner The 
last charge has been, times without number, repudiated 
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by the iDdiaa oommaDit} aod the makers of the obarge 
have beeo obaUenged to prore their statement Tue 
first statement baa also beea denied 

I ought to mention one thing also that is tbe/oorth 
resolntion that was passed at the British Indian Mass 
Meeting It was passed by the meeting solemnly 
prayerfail) and in all bamility and tbe whole of that 
great meeting deotded by that resolntiontnai if this 
Ordinance ever came to be eoforoed and we did not get 
relief tbe British Indiana rather than snbmit to tbe 
great degradation involaed in it would go to gaol snob 
was the lotensit) of the feeling aroDsea by the Ordinance 
We have hitherto soCfered mncb in the Transvaal and in 
other parts of Soatb Africa bat tbe hardship has been 
tolerable we hare not eonaidered it neoessarj to travel 
6000 miles to place tbe position before tbe Imperial 
Government Bat the straining point has been reached 
b) tbe Ordinance and we felt that we should in all 
bomility ezbaast every resoaroe even to tbe extent of 
sending a depatation to watt on l.our Lordship 

Tbe least, therefore that in my bumble opinion 
Is dne to the British Indian oommanity is to appoint a 
Commission as suggested in tbe bamblo representation 
submitted to Year Lordship It is a time honoured 
Britiiib castom that whenever an important principle is 
involved a CommisBion is appointed before a step is 
taken Tbe question of Allen Immigration into the 
United Kingdom is a parallel case Charges somewhat 
similar to the charges against the Indian community 
were made against tbe aliens who enter tbe United 
Kingdom There was also (be question of adequacy of 
tbe existing legislation and the neoeseity for farther 
i. 
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JpRiplation. All fchopo three pointP t^oro roffrrctl to n 
OominiBBion before fitiv* stop was tnl'on I thornforo 
venture to think thnb a Ooinm'SiioP Hhonlfl he nppnintf'fl, 
and the whole question thrashed out before any drantic 
measureB are taken. 

I venture therefore to hope that Your Lordship will 
see iour wa^ to Rranh this smalt measure of relief to the 
British Indian community 


BEFORE TEE COURT IN 1907 
Ml Gandhi's appeal to Lord Elgin and ihf eijori^ 
of the Bntish Committee in London iccrc successful only 
to the extent of securing from Lotd Elgin a declaration 
that the oidinance would he hung up until the matter had 
received the considei ation of the Tiansvaal Pailmment 
that toas shoHly to come into being A constitutional 
Government was soon after f aimed in the Transvaal and 
iheneio measui e received the Royal Assent and became 
Law The Indian Community in Ttansvaal, seeing that 
then efoHs weic all in vain, detcimined to fight and nsL 
the conseguenccs of disobedience in accoi donee with the 
oesoluUon passed at a vast mass meeting of some 3,000 
British Indians held at the Empire Theatre, Johanneshuig 

On the 2Gth Becenibeit 1907, the Royal Assent to the 
Immigration Act was announced and simultaneously came 
the news that a nnmbei of the leadci s of the two Asiatic 
communities weie warned to appeal befoie the Magisiiate 
to show cause tohy, having failed to apply foi i cgisiraiion, 
as required by the law, they should not be oideied to leave 
the Transvaal They weiedhected to leave the Colony 
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Within a oiten periodt and fatUng to do so they wctc 
senUnced to stmph imprisonment Jor two months 
Mr Gandhi was one of those arrested and brought to trial 

InOhristmas week of 1907 Mi Gandhi received a 
telephone message from Mr JO F V Papenfue Acting 
Oommtssioner of Police for the Transvaal asking him to 
call at Marlborough House Upon arriving there he was 
informed that the arrests had been ordered of himself and 
others 

The following account of the proceedings in Court « 
taken from the Indian Opinion 

Mr Quodhi gave bis word tbab all would appoar bo 
fore the reapeotive osngistratoa ab 10 a M oezb da) aod 
the Goosmiflsioaer aooapled this guarantoe Nesb moraiog 
wbeo he attaodod ac the B Orimiual Coorb bo was ask 
ed by the Suparmtaadenb whebbor bo bold duly tiiBned 
regiacratioo osrbiOoabea uoder Uw 2 o! 1907 and upon 
reoeivjog repliea lo tho oegatirc ho vias prompbl) nrregb 
ed and ohargad uodar aaotioo 8 eub eootiou 2 of \c6 2 of 
1907 io that be was lo the Traueraal without a registra 
tion oartidoate tequed under the ao The Court was 
crowded to excess aod it seecoad as if at one time tbe 
barrier would be overtbrowo 

Mr D J Sburmau prosecuted oo bobalf of tbs 
OrowD 

Mr Gandhi pleaded guilty 

Sup VernoD gave evidetioe as to tbe arrest 

Mr Gaudhi asked oo questions but went into tbo 
box prepared to make a statomeut He said what be \ as 
about to state was uot evideuoa but he hoped the Court 
<woaId grant him tudulgenooto make a short explauatioo 
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GGQtng thut bo WGS ftt> ofiioor of fchfib Cnurti I3c wifihcci 
to say vjby bo bad not aubmittod to tbiG. 

Mr Jordan (MaRifitrato) 1 don’t think that baa ani - 
fcbiPH to do with lb Tho law la there, and you have dia 
obaioo lb I 00 not want any politioaS aptoohoa tnado 

Mr Ganohi , I do not want to make any political 
epeecbee, 

Mr Jordan The question is, have you rogistored or 
not? If %ou have not registered there is an end of the 
case If \oa have any explanation to off or as regards the 
ordei I am going to make that Is another story There 
IS the law, which has been passed bj tho Transvaal legis- 
latuie and sanctioned by the Imperial Government. All I 
have to do and all I can do is to administer that law as 
it Btanog 

Mr Gandhi. Ido nob wish to give any evidence in 
extenuation and I know that legally I cannot give 
evidence at all 

Mr. Jordan All I have to deal with is legal evi- 
dence What you want to say, I suppose, is that you do 
not approve of the law and you oonsoienbiously resist it. 

Mr Gandhi That is perfectly true 

Mr. Jordan *. I will take the evidence if you sav you 
oonsoienbiously object 

Mr Gandhi was piooeading bo state when be came 
to the Transvaal and the fact that he was Secretary bo 
,thQ Butiah Indian Association when Mr Jordan said he 
did nob see how that affected the case 

Mr Gandtii I said that before and I simply asked 
the induigence oi the Court for fave minutes. 

Mr Jordan I don t think this is a case in which 
the Court should grant any indulgence , you have defied 
the law. 
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Mr Gaadb! Very vrotl sir tbon I bavo nothioR 
'siore to say 

Tbo MsRiatrato then ordered Mr Gaadbi to leave 
tbe ooaotrv Id 48 hoars 

On the llih Janmry 190S Mr Qandht appeared before 
the Court and he plead d Qutltj/ to the charge of disobeying 
the order of the Court to leave the Colony xiithm^S hours 

Mr Gaadhi aaked leave to makt) n bbort staleroeot 
and bavinR obt*iiaQd U he said ho thouRbt there ahoold 
be dist netioo made hetrvenn hta ease aod those vrho wore 
to follow He had just received a meesaRe from Pretoria 
statiDg that hia eomoatriots had beao tried there aod had 
besQ senteneod to three months imarisoomeot with hard 
iaboar and they had bo o fined a heavy amoaat id lies 
of paymeot of which they would receive a further period 
of three moatba hard labour If these men bad commit 
tod so ofTeace be bad committed a groator ofTeooe and 
be asked the magistrate to impose upon him tbe heaviest 
penalty 

Mr Jordan You asked for the heaviest penalty 
■which the law authorised ? 

Mr Ganohi Yes Sir 

Mr Jordan I must say I do not fceliaellnod to ac 
cede to yoar reqarst of rasslof! tbe heaviest sentenoa 
wbiob IS SIS monlbs hard labour with n fine of £o00 
Than appears to me to be totally out of proportion to (he 
offeooe wbiob yon have committed The olTeaoe praotl 
oally IS oootempt of Oourfi id having disobeyed the order 
of Dsoember 28» 1907 This is more or less a politioal 
offeace and K it bad not been for the poIitioal defianoo 
set to tbe law I should have thought it my duty to pass 
the lowest sentenoe wbiob I am authorised by the aot 
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Under bbs oiroumstanoe, I think a {air ppntoncc to racot 
the oase wouin ba two monthB' imprieotitnent without 
hard labour 

Mr Gandhi was then removed in custody. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE ASSAILANTS 

As licences lo trade oi to hawk woe icfused without 
the pi oduetton of the neiu icgistiation ccHtficatcs many 
men were sentenced to impnsonment foi hawking without 
a hcence, until the Johannesbuiy gaol was uncomfortably 
ciowded Beahsing that theic was no sign of the passive 
lesistance movement bi caking down and impicssed by the 
deteimination of the Astatic communities, as well as the 
met easing piesswe of public opinion not only in England 
and India, hut also in South Afuca and the Tiansvaal 
itself, Gennal Smuts decided to iiy a tiuce, and accoid- 
tngly invited negotiations fiom the impusoned Indian 
leadeis As a lesuU of these negotiations. General Smuts 
suspended the opeiation of the Act, andagieed to accept 
voluntaiy i e-i egisti ation promising at the same time to 
introduce repealing legislation in the next Session of 
Farliament, provided that voluntary r e-r eqistr ation had 
been satisfactorily effected True to his promise, Mr. 
Gandhi took to voluntary re registration and began advis- 
ing his countrymen to do so 

One morning in February, 1908, rohen Ur . Gandhi set 
out to fulfil his pledge to the Transvaal Government that 
he would undertake voluntary registration, he was attack- 
ed by a small section of the Passive Bcsisters who imagin- 
ed that Mr Gandhi was playing the coward and betraying 
his trust. Though bleeding pi of usely he refused to seek- 
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police protection against hts own eountiv^^icn and taould 
not permit the Doctor to sUlch up hts face before compUt 
vug the form of application foi voluntary registration 
That same day though tossing with fecerx he issued the 
following manifesto from hts sick bed — 

Those who have oammi ted the aob did not know 
^beb they were doing They thought that I was doing 
what was wrong Tho^ bare bad tbeir redress in the 
only manner they know I therefore reqaest that no 
steps be taken against them 

Seeing that the assanlb was oommitted by a Maho 
tnedan or Mabomedans the Hindns might probably feel 
bnrt If so they wonld put tbemselres id tbo wrong 
before tbe world and tbeir Maker Bather let tbs blood 
spilt to day oemenb tbe two oommunities indissolubly— 
snob IS my heartfelt prayer May Qod grant ibi 
The spirit of passive resistaooe rightly inderstood should 
make tbe people fear none and notblog **nt God— no 
cowardly fear therefore should deter tbe vast maiority 
ol sober minded Indians from doing their dn / Tbe 
promise of repeal of tbs Aof against voluntary registra 
biOD having been given it ts tbe sacred duty of every 
true Indian to help ^fae Government and the Colony to 
tbe uttermost 
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THE ISSUE AT STAKE 

UndisiUTb&d in any way hy tli6 niUTdetous attach oji 
him Ml Gandhi was able to secure the voluntaiy re- 
registiation of his countrymen by the middle of May^ 
1908 It was non) time for Genl Smuts to carry out his 
promise to repeal the obnoxious act It roas clear, however, 
Qeril Smuts was determined to depart from his promise 
and to “ break faith ” Immediate protests loere made by 
both the Br tiish Indian and Chinese leaders to General 
Smuts, who, hoioeter, failed to satisfy them, constantly 
evading the issue Finally he invited Mr Gandhi to 
discuss the dificuliy luith him, and at the interview pro 
duced a Draft Bill to repeal the Act on condition that Mr. 
Gandhi, onbehalfof the British Indian community, loould 
consent to regard certain classes of Indians as prohibited 
emigrants, including even those who could pass the most 
severe education test of the Immigration Act Becognisirig 
at once that General Smuts’ intention was to substitute for 
one piece of insulting legislation an even more humiliating 
laiv, Mr Gandhi indignantly refused to contemplate the 
suggestion and negotiations were abruptly broberi off. The 
agitation ivas in full siumg , the jails became croioded as 
usual , a deputation was sent to England to explain to 
the British public how General Smuts had broken faith 
and was playing loiih the liberty and the conscience of the 
Indian community The folloiomg statement issued hy 
Mr Gandhi and Mr Haji Habib on the 5th Nov 1909 
in London gives an account of the abortive negotiation 
made in England by Mr Gandhi and the British Gom- 
mritee there for redressing the wrongs of the Transvaal 
Indians — 
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The Transvaal British Indian Bapntation arrived in 
London on the 10 b dap of Jnlr IsQb The enclosed etate 
ment of the British Indian ease m that Colony was pre* 
pared immediatafy after the arrival lo hsadoa ol that 
Bepntatioo but it was not laened as delicate neRotiations 
with a view to arriving at a qniet se tlensent were in 
-progress We bave now learnt that these have proved 
abortive and that the position retnaine unchanged It 
has therefore become necesear^ for us to inform the 
public as to bow the matter elands and what the straggle 
of the British Indians in the Transvaal means 

The ez Colonial Secretary of the Transvaal during 
Us administration as a Crown Colony writing in a 
magazine in South Africa lo tbe month of February last, 
thus correctly summed up tbe question 

Tbe position ot tbs lodtao teadtrs 18 that they wiH tolerate 
DO law wbieh does oot pat them oo an tqoality with BaropeaQs 
m regard to resttioeioe oo immigration They are williog to see 
tbe Dumber of Aeiatioe limited by admmistiaciTe aoitoD 
They ids et on equality in tbe terms of tbe law itself 

That IS still the position 

Mr Smuts tbe present Colouial Secretary of tbe 
'Transvaal oiTere to repeal tbe Bogistration Law aronnd 
wbiob the straggle has been raging for the last three years 
and to concede to a limited number of British Indians 
■other than former residents of tbe Transvaal oertifioatea 
of permanent residence Were the objeot aimed at by tbe 
British Indians tbe admiesion into tbe Colony of a few 
more of their brethren tbie nonoessiOD would be material 
bnt tbe object tbev bave had in view in agitating for tbe 
repeal of the L^w being to secure legal or tbeoretioal 
■equality in respect of immigration their purpose is by 
the propbsed maintenance of the legal disability not 
advanced a step We are not aware whether the above 
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tnodificafcion of the presenb law propoped by Mr Smufce 
will take place irrespective of the ooDtinuance of the 
passive resistance at present being offered by the British 
Indians of the Transvaal, but we are in a position to 
state that tbe proposed concession will not satisfy passive 
resisters The struggle of the Indian oomncunlty of that 
Colony was undertaken in order to obtain the removal 
of the stigma oast upon the whole of India by this legis- 
lation, which imports a racial and colour bar into the 
ImmigiatioD Laws of a British Colony for the first time 
in tbe history of Colonial legislation. The principle so laid 
down that British Indians may not enter the Transvaal 
because they are British Indians is a radical departure 
from traditional policy, is un British and intolerable, and 
if that principle la accepted even tacitly by British Indians^ 
we consider that they will be untrue to themselves, to 
the land of their birth, and to the Empire to which they 
belong Nor is it the passive resisters in the Transvaal 
whn, in a matter of this kind, have alone to be considered 
The whole of India is now awakened to a sense of the 
insult that the Transvaal legislation offers to her, and we 
feel that the people here, at tbe heart of the Empire, 
cannot remain unmoved by this departure, so unprece- 
dented and so vital, from Imperial traditions Mr Smuts’ 
proposal brings out the issue in tbe clearest manner 
possible If we were fighting not for a principle but for 
loaves and fishes, he would be prepared to throw them at 
-ns in the shape of residential permits for the small 
number of cultured British Indians that may be required 
for our wants, but because we insist upon the removal of 
the implied racial taint from the legislation of the 
Colony, ha la not prepared to yield an mob. Ha would 
give us the husk without the kernel Ha declines to 
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remoTo tbe badge of loferiorik) butts ready to change 
tbe present rough looking symbol for a nicely polished 
one British Indians however deolme to be deluded 
They may yield everything oocupy any position but the 
badge must be removed first We therefore trust that 
tbe publio will not be misled by the speoious oonoeseions 
that are being offered into tbe belief that British 
Indians because they do not aooept them are unreason 
able in their demands that they are uncompromising and 
that therefore they do not deserve the sympathy and 
support of a common sense and practical pnblio Iq the 
final reply received by us from Jjord Orere tbe following 
18 tbe position that is taken up 

His Leidsbip expUioed to you that Mr Broata was uoabls 
to accept (he claim that Asiatics eboald bo placed id a positioo 
of equality f?i(h Horopeans m respect of right of entry or 
otbetwiee 

Herein lias tbe eras Legal equality id respect of 
tbe right of entry even though never a man does enter is 
wbat British Indians have been fighting for and accord 
log to the reports we have received from the Transvaal 
IS wbat some of them at least will die for The only 
possible justifioatioo for bolding together tbe different 
oommunities of the Bmpiro under the same sovereignty is 
tbe fact of elementary equality and it is because the 
Transvaal legislation cuts at tbe very rook of this principle 
that British Indians have offered a stabborn resistance 

It would be oontrary to fact to argue that no relief 
oan be bad in this matter beosuse the Transvaal is a 
Self Governing Oolony and beoausa now South Africa 
has got its Union The difBoulty of tbe situation is due 
to a mistake committed at tbe oenkro of the Umpire Tbe 
Imperial Government ace party to the orime against the 
Imperial Gaostitntion They sanctioned when they need 
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not )mvo, nnd svhon it \mi 8 their not to h«\T 0 

panotionod the lofiifilation in quoption, Thc> nr^ no'’7 
nndouhtooly mopb nnviouB to ce‘tlo thi*- trcublcsornc 
matter Lord Crowe haa (‘ndca\ourcd to hrinr about a 
patisfaetory roRull, but ho i? too late ''*Ir Btnut=, 
perhapS) voiy properly ha? reminded hia Lordphtp nf the 
fact that the IpRislation in qno 3 tion had rerenod Imjnrml 
sanotion, and that ho should or could nov; ho called upon 
to retrace hie stops, hocauso the Britiah Indians in the 
Transvaal han undertaken to disroeard the loi’isKtiotJ, 
and to suffer the penalties of such diorcpard ITta 
position as a polilioian and ns an aapirant to hif'h office 
“ in a white South Africa " is unqucstionahlo, hut 
neither the British puhlio nor the Indian public arc 
in^arestod in his position nor are they party to this crime 
ot the Imperial Government 

We may add that, duriuR the lent (our tnonllip, 
arrests and imprisonments have Rono on unabated The 
leaders of the community oontiouo to ro to prison The 
Seventy of the prison rogulatioDS is maintained The 
Prison diet has been altered for the worse Prominent 
ntiedioal men of Johannoeburg have certified that tho 
present dietary scale for Indian prisonors is deficient 
The authorities, unlike their action during last year, have 
ignored the religious scruples of Mahomedan ptisouers. 
and have refused to give faoilitues for observing tho 
sacred annual fast whioh milhons of Mahomedans soru* 
pulously undergo from year to year Sixty passive 
lesisters recently oame out of the Pretoria gaol emaciated 
and weak, Then message to us is that, starved as they 
were, they are ready to be re arrested as soon as the 
Government wish to lay their hands on them The 
acting Chairman of the British Indian Association has 
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od]> ]a8b been arrested ftod eentenood to bo impneocod 
for three mootbs with bard labour This le bla third 
term He is a MabomedaD A brave Parses a well 
educated man was deported to Natal He re eutered 
and IS DOW undergoing air months imprieonmoDti with 
baro labour He la lo gaol for the fifth tiDse A ) ouog 
Indian an er Volunteer Sergeant has also gone to gaol 
for the third time on the same terms as the Parses 
'Wives ot imprisoned British Ipdians and their obildren 
either take up baskets of fruit* hawk about and earn 
tbeir living in order to support themselves or are being 
supported from oontributiooa Mr Smuts* when ha Te 
embarked for South Africa saio that be had arrived at 
an understanding with Lord Orewe that would satisfy 
the large body of British ladians who were heartily sicL 
of the agitation Hie propbeoy has been totally dieprov 
ed by what bas happened eiooe 

THE MABRIAGE QUESTION 
The £3 tax ttns not theonly disability of South Afrx 
can Indians Among the various legal disabilities to 
which Indians were subjected the most galling was the one 
concerning the introduction of the plural wties of Asiatics 
into the Transtaal The law tntolied gieat haidshtp on 
the Muslims in particular Mr Qandhi wged on the 
Minister not for a general recognition of polygamy hut 
contended that in continuation of the piactice hitheito 
followed existing plural wixes of domiciled rcsic?e?i^5 
should be alloiced to enter On this question the follow 
mg correspondence between Mr Oandhr and Mi E V 
Gorges toot place in September 1913 In leply to Mi 
Gorges letter Mr Qandht wrote on S^nd Sepiembci — 
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Danr Mr GorROB — 1 fttn much obliged to ion for 
your letter of the l9di instant rofjardins tho marriai^o 
question I bnvo not widened tho oriRinal snopj of 
mv request But I shall endeavour as oiearly ns 
possible to re state tho position. 

It 18 submitted that authority should be taken from 
Parliament durinR its next session to leRnlisa mono- 
pamouB marrianes already solomuiBod or hereafter to 
he solemnised by Indian priests amonp Indians boloDR- 
ing to non»OhriBtian denominations Logislation has 
become naoesaary only booauso tho marriage olausQ in 
the new Aot was hastily worded without considering 
the full position Unless tho relief now sought is 
granted soon, the status of Indian women married in 
South Africa is that of oonoubines and their children 
nob lawful heirs of their parents Suoh is, ns I take 
lb, the effect of the Searla judgment nombinod with the 
action of the Natal Master of the Supreme Court and 
the Gardiner judgment, I have asked for a promise 
of amelioration during tho next session because I 
submit tbab the matter is one of urgency With regard 
to polygamy, I have not asked for legal recognition, 
bub the admission under the powers vested in the 
Minister of plural wives without tho Government in any 
way recognising their legal status The admission is 
to be restriobed only to plural wives already married to 
Indians wdo may be found to be unquestionably 
domiciled m the Union This at once restricts the 
scope of the Government’s generosity and enables 
them to know noxtj how many such wives will have to 
<be admitted I have already submitted a plan as to how 
' this can be brought about. 
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Td my{bnmble opinion (khelptter of tbe 10 b Aagaet 
3911 referred to in ^oor coutnaotoabioo besre tbs 
interpre ation T have placed upon it The Brftieb 
Indian As^ooiation raised the qaeation of pol>gamy 
and tbs above mentioned letter oontaining tbe assnrance 
was tbe reply In sappoee you know that plural wives 
have aotually been admitted b} tbe Immieration OfOoers 
and that poUgamoue Uoiooe are even registered on tbe 
'Transvaal registration oertifioates 

As doubts have arisen as to the meaning of tbe term 
monogamous marriage ' I beg to record that the 
meaning that tbe community has placed upon it is that 
a marriage is nsonogamoos if a man is married to onlv 
one woman no matter undor what religion ana no matter 
whether Bucb religion under given oiroumstanoes sane 
tiooe polygamy or not 

1 observe that paragraph 2 of your letter seems to 
suggest that my reply to your last wire did not though it 
might have covered tbe other points referred to therein 
1 purposely refrained from touching tbe other points as I 
felt that no scope was left open for me to do so £nt if 
General Smuts is still prepared to consider tbe other 
points I shall be certainly prepared to make a further 
submission I cannot help feeling that the unfortunate 
rupture has taken place on points very vital to tbe Indian 
community but of litsie oonsequeooB to tbe Government 
or the dominant population of the Union 

Pray always consider mo to be one tbe least desirous 
to obstruct tbe Governmeut aod most ansious to serve it 
in so far as I can do so coosistantly with my duty to my 
countrymen 

To this Mr Gorges repUed that the minister afUr 
JvXl consideration had asJed him to say that tt would 
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not be possible /or him to give any assuiance that hits- 
lation 071 the Ivies indicated by him would be introducea 
at the nest session Mr Gandhi thereupon leplted on P.'ith 
September 

Dear Mr Gorgep , — 1 do not knov? that I am juatifiod 
in vjnting this letter to ^ou, hut, as 'jou have been 
porsonally solioitous about the non revival of pasPivo 
resistanoe, and ap, in the oourpe of convorpationa 

with you, I have po often told you that I have nothing 
to withhold from the Government, I may aa well in- 
form you of vphat is now going on 

I wrote to you from Pheon'x in reply to your lapt 
letter, and if you have not yet replied to my com- 
munioatiou bub intend to do po, I would suggofit your 
sending your reply to my Johannesburg addrop?, as I 
shall behereJor some time at least, 

The campaign has started in earnest Ab you know, 
sixteen passive resisbers, including four women, are 
already serving three months ’ imprisonment with hard 
labour The reeisters here were awaiting my arrival 
and the activity here will commence almost immediately 

I oannob help saying that the points on which the 
struggle has re started are puoh tboc the Government 
might gracefully grant them to the community Bub 
what I would like ho imprees upon the Government is 
bha'gravity of the step we are about to taka I know 
that lb 18 fraught with danger. I know also that 
onoe taken, it may be difficult to control the spread of 
the movement beyond the limits one may set. I know 
also what responsibility lies on my shoulders in advising 
such a momentous step, bub I feel that it is nob possible 
for me to refrain from advising a step which I oonsider 
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to bo neoaaaftry to be of edoea^^ional valae aod lo tbo 
end to be valaable both to the Inoiaa oommuoity and 
to the State This etep ooDsiats la actively persiateotly 
ocd oontmaoaaly aekmg tboae who are Uable to pay the 
£3 tax to deolme to do so and to aoETer the penalties 
for non payment and wbat te more Inaportant ic 
asking those who are cow serving indentnre and who 
will therefore be liable to pay the £3 tax on oonjpletlon 
of tbeir indentare to strike work cntll the tax is with- 
drawn I feel that in view of L^rd Aaaptbill s de 
olaration In the Honaa of Utirds oridenily with the 
approval of Mr Gokhate as to tbs definite promiae 
made by the Government and repeated to Lord Glad 
stone this advice to iodeotared Indians wonld be fally 
jaatifiad That the tax has weighed moat heavily upon 
the men I know from porsooal experlenoa that tbs 
men resent it hittecls 1 also know from personal know 
ledge Bat they have subm tied to it more or leas 
with qaiet reaignation and I am loth to dlstarb their 
minda by any step that I niiglit take or adviae Oan 
I not even now wbiUt m the midst of tbe straggle 
appeal to General Smnts and ask bim to re consider 
hia deoiBion on tbe points alraady submitted and on 
tbe queation of the tax and wbotberthis letter is 
favoarably considered or not may I antioipate tbe 
aaanranoa that it will In no wise be taken to be a threat ? 

(SdJ M K Gandhi 
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While Mr Gandhi was leading a deputation to 
England, anothei deputation led by Mi. Polal came 
io India to pi ess the question of the lepeal of the 
£3 tax Then followed an agitation in England and 
India in 1910-1912 which compelled attention of the 
nuthoiities Mr Golhale subsequently visited South 
Africa and made special i epi esentations to the Union 
Ministeis on this paitlculai question and a definite nndei- 
iahing was given to him that the tax ivould be repealed. 
For a time it appealed that settlement luas possible, But 
General Smuts again evaded and the tension became moie 
when in 1913 ameaswc was intioduced into the Union 
Paihament exempting women only from its opeiation, Mr 
Gandhi wii ed to Mi Gokhale asking whethei the piomise 
of repeal was limited to xoomen only Mr, GoKhak icplied 
that it applied to all loho weie affected by the tax. Mi. 
Gandhi reminded the Union Government of the piomise 
and asked f 01 a definite widei taking to repeal it in 1914: 
Ihe Union Government declined It was then that Mi. 
Gandhi oiganised the gi eat movement advising indentuied 
Indians to suspend work till the tax ivas repealed Undei 
his lead the Indian labouieis gatheied in thousands and 
they passed mine aftei mine adding to then numbei s Then 
■commenced the histouc Maichinto the Tiansvaal allotoing 
themselves to be fi eely aiiested. The Govei nment hoping 
io demoralise the Indians issued a loan ant to arrest Mr. 
Gandhi 


Mr. Gandhi, was, on ihe llth November, 1913, charged 
■on three counts, before the Resident Magistrate, Mr, J W. 
Gross, of Dundee, with inducing indentured immigrants to 


leave ihe Pr ovince ^JThx-Goiir^was crowded with Indians 
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^nd Europeans 2Ir W Eatzell Turnbull was specially 
instructed by the Attorney General to appear for the prose 
ctition and Mr Advocate J W Godfrey appeared for 
Mr Gandhi Mr Qandhi pleaded guilty to the charges 
Mr Turnbull read the section and left the matter in 
the hands of the Magistrate 

Mr Godfrey stated that he was under an obligation 
to the defendant not to plead in mitigation in any way 
whatsoever The circumstances which had brought Mr 
Gandhi before the Magistrate were weU knoton Ho all 
persons and he was on^y expressing the desire of the 
defendant when he stated that the Magistrate had a duty 
to perform and that he was expected to perform that 
duty fearlessly and should therefore not hesitate to 
impose the highest sentence upon the prisoner if he felt 
that (he circumstances in the case justified it 

Mr Gandhi obtained the permission of the Court* 
■and made the following statement — 

As ft mambsr of tbe profeasioo and baiag an old 
resideot of Natal ha thoaght tbab lo justioa to himself 
ftod the poblio ha shoald state that tba ooucts agamsb 
him were of suab a oatare that be took the respoasibihty 
imposed ppoo him for be believed that tbe demoostra 
tioD for which these people were taken out of tbe Colony 
was one for a worthy object He felt that be should say 
that be had notbing agaiuet the employers aud regret 
ted that lu this oampaiga serious losses were being caused 
>0 them Ha appealed to tbe employers also and he 
felt that the tax was one which was heavily weighing 
down bis countrymen and should be removed He 
also felt ^bat he was in honour bound in view of the 
^losition of thiogs between Mr Smuts and Professor 
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GoUbale> to produce ft etiiktog damonatratioD, Ho wae 

aware of febe miseries oausad to the women and babes m 
arms. Oo ibe whole, be (elb be bad not gone beyond 
bbe principles and honour of the profession of whicb he 
was a membeii He felt that he bad only done bis Qufcy 
in advising bis oounfctjmen, and it was hta duty to advise 
them again, that, until the tax were removed, to leave work 
and subsist upon rations obtained by charity, He was 
cerfenui that without suffering it was not possible for them 
to get hbair grievance remedied. 

The Magistrate finally in piononncing sentence 
said — 

It was a painfid dnty to pass a sentence upon the 
conductofa gentleman hie Mi .Gandhi, upon the dehbeiate 
coniiavention of thelaw,hut he had a duty to peifoim, 
and Ml Godficy, his counseU had asked him feailessly to 
pel f 01 m that duty The accused having pleaded guilty, he 
[the Magistiate] accepted that plea, and passed the 
following sentences — Oount 1, £20, oi thiee months' 
nnpiisonment, ivith haid laboui Oount 2, £20, oi thee 
months' impnsonment, with haid laboui^ to take effect up- 
on the expii ation of the sentence in i espect to count 1 ; 
Counts, £,20 oi thiee months' impnsonment, with haid 
laboui, this to take effect upon the expiration of the 
sentence imposed in count 2 

Ml Gandhi, in a cleai and calm voice, said " I 
elect to go to gaol " 

Eis counsel visited him laiei , and, though him, 
desiied it to be stated that he was cheerful and confidenU 
and sent as hts message to the strikeis the folhiomg 

“ No cessation of the strike without the repeal of 
the £3 tas. The Government, having imprisoned me, can 
gracefully make a declaration regarding the repeal ” 



THE SOLOMON COMMISSION 

While Ur Qandht and hts eompalnots uere suffeang 
tn jail hiS countrymen irt Indta under the guidance of 
hlr GoXhale continued to render all possible assistance to 
keep up the firm attitude of the South African Indians 
Voncy Has rais«5in thousands for the help of the distress 
edtn South Africa Andtn December 1913 Lord Bar 
dtnge s famous speech tn Madras opened the eyes of the 
Imp rial Goiemment to the gravity of th situation 
CT ated by the Union Qovemirent Soon after a Royal 
Commission to enquire into the condition of Indians in 
South ifrica iias appointed In cieto of the forthcoming 
■<7o??tm»s5»on i enquiry, Ur Qandht and hts colleagues tone 
released from prison Soon after release Ur Qandhi 
made the following statement - 

We vrere UQooaditioD&ilj oo the l 8 th 

lostant 00 Che reoooacneadstioo of the OotomiscioD We 
were not toi \ at (be time of our relief why we were baiog 
relieved It ib not trne that after relief we went to 
Pretoria to eea the Miaie'era lioowiog as we do the 
feeiioge of Mr Coelao aod Oolooel Wylie towards 
lodians it is loiposaibta for ne not to feel strongly that 
the Oommtssioa has not beeo appointed to give us fair 
play hot it is a packed body aod lotended to boodwiok 
the Government and the public both in England and In 
India Toe Ouairmau s integrity and impartiality is 
tindqubted bat Mr Knelcn and Oolonal Wylie are well 
known and admitted geoerally to be amongst tbs strong 
est and moat violant opponents of Indians tn Sontb 
Africa Mr Easeleo has emphatically declared from the 
pnblio platform on many oooaslons extreme anti Asiatic 
views and U so intimately related politically to the tJoloa 
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MtmstierB bhat he la regarded here Draobioalh as a non- 
offioial member of bba Miniabrs Only racanbly heoxpreaa* 
ed himaelf, privately, mosb ofifaneivaly about the Indians 
bo a member of the Union Parliamanb, named Mr. Moy 
ler, who has pubholy profeaabed againab bis appoinbmant 
Oolonel Wylte has been oni bifeberesb opponent in Natal 
for more than twenty years So far back as 1896 be led 
a mob bo demonstrate against the landing of Indians who 
bad arrived at Durban in two vessels, advooatod at a 
publiQ meeting the sinking of the ships with all Indians 
on board and eommending a remark made by another 
speaker that he would willingly put down one month’s 
pay for one shot at the Indians and asked bow many 
were prepared to pub down similarly a month’s pay on 
those terms , and be has oonsistontly been our enemy all 
these years Moreover, be is Colonel of the Defence 
Poroe whose acts are the subjaot of inquiry and be is 
also the Legal Adviser of many estate owners and during 
the present agitation he has openly said that the -S 3 tas: 
ought not to be repealed 

Tne Commission is nob merely judicial but also 
pohbioal, investigating not only the facts as to lU-trest' 
meat, bub also reoomtnending a policy for the future, and 
lb IS impossible that the Chairman will control the views 
of his colleagues in matters of policy The appointment 
of Messrs Easelen and Wylie bo inveshigaba our grievan- 
ces and to stigmatise our protests against their appoint- 
ment as an unwarranted refieobion on their impartiality 
IS to add insulb to injury Almost the entire South 
African Press admits the reasonableness of our sugges* 
bions as bo the additional members Ministers of religion 
and other European friends are working to rethove the 
present deadlock and secure us fair-play We would be 
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prepared to lead ovidenoa before Sir Wiliiam SolomoD 
alone if IB rrad a qaeation neerely of enquiriug into the 
ohargea of Qogging aata of miluar^ aod other lil treat 
menti bub tbta inquiry looluda-i an examinabioo of griev 
auoea also Before our release publio meetings had 
been held at all Indian cenbrea tbrou bout South Africa 
proteatiog ebrongty agamab the peraonnel of tho Oom 
mission and urging the appointment of Mr Sohroiner 
and Jndga Bose Incoa to oounterbalanoe Messra 
Essalen and Wylie Immediately on our releaso as soon 
as we took the sitnation in we addressed a let er to the 
Ministry asking for these additions o the 0 mmisston 
Objeokion has been taken to the form to whioh this 
request was put forward by u« but we are oonfrouted 
with a terrible orisH aod it ta no ea«y always to weigh 
oarefully the niceties of form at such a yuootore The 
Indian position has always been to n on the oom 
mnnity being oooealted at least informal y regarding 
matters vitally aHeoting It eiooa it is voteless 

In the constitation of tba present OommiaSioo 
Indian sentiment not only was not oonsalted hut was 
oontemptnonsly trampled on Daring the reoeot dead 
look in oonneotion with the European railwaymen s 
grievances the men were permitted to choose their 
nominee by a referendum We merely asked for infor 
mal ooDBUltation when we were released 

We found that the indignation of our countrymen 
was at white heat owing tofloggiaga which had been seen 
with their own eyes shooting, which they believed to be 
nniustlfied and other acts of ill treatment and this (odig 
Ration was further intensiBed by the harrowing accounts 
of prison treatment which the passive resisters tnolud 
Ing ladies who were released at this time on the expiry 
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of fcboir eentencoB gave to the coramunits Tn all our 
experience of prison treatment in this country never 
have we been treated before with such unparalleled 
cruelty Insults by warders, frequent assaults by Zulu 
-warders, with the boloing off of blankets and other necQ=' 
Bary attioles, food badly cooked by Zulus, all tbc‘=o 
neoessuated a hunger strike causing lamiense suffering. 
You have to know these things to understand the frame 
of mind with whiah the oomtnuuUi mot in tbo public 
meeting on Sunday, tbo 21bI Decerabor, to consider the 
position and resolve on future action. 

There was but one feeling at the meeting and that 
WHS that il we bad any self respect, we must not accept 
the OommiBBion unless it was modified in some manner 
m favour of the Indians and we must also ask for tbo 
release of all real passive resistor prisoners in which 
terma we do not include persona rightly convicted of 
actual violence and we all took a solemn oath in God's 
name that unless these conditions were complied with, wo 
would resume our Passive Basistanoe Now this oath 
we mean to keep whatever happens In this trouble we 
are fighting with spiritual weapons and it is not open to 
US to go back on our solemn declaration Moreover, in 
this matter it is not as though it is the leaders that are 
egging the community on, on the contrary so determined 
ta the community to keep tne vow which it has solemnly 
taken that, if any leaders ventured to advice acceptance 
of the commission without any modification on the lines 
asked for, they would beyond all doubt be killed and I 
must add, justly so I believe we are gaining ground, 
Several influential Europeans including some ministers 
of religion, recognising the justice of our stand, are 
working to help us and we have not yet given 
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HO the hope fcb&fe eome waf mav ba fonnS out of bbo 
•diffionUy 

In all tbi 9 ori6>8 I wieb to say before oonoludmg two 
tbiDgB have greatly austained and oooiforted U9 one le 
the splendid courage and staunob advocacy of our cause 
by His Hxoellenoy the Vioeroy and the other is the 
hearty support which India haa sent ns Wo shall do 
nothing now kill Sir Benjamin Robertson arrives and 
we shall receive him with aU honour and trust both 
because you tell us we shall fiod id him a strong friend 
and also because be has been appointed by the Viceroy 
to vbom we feel so profouodiy grateful But unless the 
OonamisaioD is made in some way more acceptable to 
us I do not see how the renewal of Passive Resistance 
can be avoided We know it will entail enormous sufifer 
ing I assure you wa d6 not desire it but neither shall 
we shrink from i if it must be boroe 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the Natal 
Indian Association Mr Qandhi sketched hts future pro 
■gramme He said — 

He would have preferred to speak first in one of the 
Indian tongnes but in the presence of Messrs Folak 
and Kallenbaob bis fellow oonvicts feeliogs of grat tuda 
oompelied him to speak first in the tongue they knew 
They would notice he bad ohanged bis dress from that 
be bad formerly adopted for the last 20 years and he 
bad decided oo the change when be beard of the shoot* 
log of tfaeir fellow countrymen No matter whether the 
shooMng was found to be justified or nob the fact was 
that they were shot and those bullets shot him 
Gandhi) through the heart also He felt bow 
floriQus Ik would have been if one of those bullets had 
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abruck him also, baoause mighb he not be a mutdei'er 
himself, by having participated in that event by having 
advised Indians to strike ? His oonsoienoe cleared him 
from this guilt of murder, but he felt he should adopt 
mourning for bbose Indians as an humble example to his 
fellow countrymen He felt that he should go into 
mourning at least for a period, which should be co- 
extensive with the end of that struggle, and that ho 
should accept soma mourning nob only inwardly, bub 
outwardly as well, as a bumble example to bis fellow- 
countrymen, so that ha could tall them that it was 
necessary for them bo show, by their conduct and out- 
ward appearance, that they were m mourning Ha wp^s 
not prepared himself to accept the European mourning 
dress for this purpose, and, with some modification m 
deference bo the feelings of his European friends, he had- 
adopted the dress similar bo that of an indentured 
Indian. He asked his fellow-countrymen to adopt some 
sign of mourning bo show to the world that they were 
mourning and further to adopt some inward observance 
also And perhaps he might tell them what his inward 
mourning was — to restrict himself to one meal a day' 
They had bean released, he continued, not on any con- 
dition, but they knew that they ware released on the re- 
commendation of a Commission appointed by' the Gov- 
ernment, in order that every facility might be given nob 
only to them, but to the Indian community, to bring 
before the Commission any evidence that community 
might have in its possession. He thought it a right and 
proper thing that the Government had appointed a Com- 
mission, but he thought the Commiaton was open to the 
gravest objection from the Indian standpoint, and he 
was there bo tender his humble advice to them that ib 
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vAi Impoiithto to Rcoep^ Iho OonstniiiloD fn n form in 
Kbioh the Indiiiai li&d no rofeo The) rero Cchtlnc for 
BO cQBnr (jriomnoaf ind llie uoderl)inR ipirit of tho 
BtruKRio rA8 to obtain full reooRaillan on tba of tlio 
GoTcrnment of iha rifitt of oon*i.Uation in tnithin^ 
v'bifib apportainod to Indtan Inloroati DoteiB tbo Gor 
eroment r*Bii prepared to eondeicend to that extent uo 
Io8« the) r'ero prepared to aieertaio and reipcot tbo 
Ibdian sootimeDti It ?'a« no ponihls for lodians aa 
lo>albot manl) citir na of thermpire to render obedi 
eocs to their oommiisloni or ta^i rhlcb tbej miplit 
have pasted over their beade Tbit tvat one of tbo 
Borioat fundameotal objeo^looe The other ob]eallon rai 
that it raa a partiian Oommiatioo therefore the Indiana 
wao'od their oro partiaans on it Toia the) miRht not 
ret bat the) at least ranted Itopartiai men rho hid not 
expressed opinion# hostile to their interi.ita hut (.enlle 
men vrbo rould bo able to hrins to the dehboratioiii of 
the Oommisiion an open juat and Impartial mind 
(Applaose ) He ooosidered that Mr Eiilen and Mr 
Wilio bononrablo eentlomeo as they were could not 
possibly bring open minds to boar on tbo Ingairj for the 
elmplo reason that they bad Ibeir own human limltationB 
and oouid not direst tliotssoires of tbeir anti Asiatio 
views whioh they had expressed times without number 
If tbe Gorernmoot appointed the Indiana nominees and 
thus honoured their lenlimenta and granted a release far 
the piUoDOTB now in gaol bo thought it would bo poasl 
bla for them to aBiial the Gorormnoot and therefore the 
Umpire and bring porhap9| this orisia to an end with 
out further eulTeriog But it might be that they 
might have to undergo further eaffering It might 
be that their sins wore eo yreat that they might 
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have feo do still further penance " Therefore I 
hope you will hold yourselves in readiness,” be pro- 
ceeded, ” to respond to the call the Govarnnoent may 
make by declining our 3 uat and laasonablo requests, and 
then to again force the pace by again undergoing still 
greater purifying suffering, until at last the Government 
mav order the military to riddle us also with their bullets. 
My friends, are you prepared for this ? (Voices Yea ") 
Are you piepared to share the fate of those of our 
countrymen whom the cold stone is resting upon to-day? 
Are you prepared to do this (Griea of 'Yea,' ) Than, if the 
Government does not giant our request, this le the propo- 
sition I wish to place before you this morning, That 
all of us, on the first day of the New Year, should be 
nady again to suffer battle, again to suffer imprisonment 
and march out. (Applause.) Tuab is the only process of 
• punflcabion and will be a substantial mourning both 
inwardly and outwardly which will bear ]U8bifioation 
before oui God, That is the advice we give to our free 
and indentured countrymen — to strike, and even though 
this may mean death to them, I am sure it will be justi- 
fied ” But if they aooapted the quiet life, he went on, 
not only would the wrath of God descend upon them, but 
they would incur the disgrace of the whole of that portion 
of the European world forming the British Empire (Ap- 
plause ) He hoped that every mao, woman and grown- 
up child would hold themselves in readiness to do this. 
He hoped they would not consider self, that they would 
not consider their salaries, trades, or even families, their 
own bodies m the struggle which was to his mind a 
struggle for human liberty, and therefore a struggle for 
the religioo to which they might respectively belong It 
was asseuiiially a religious struggle — (hear, hear) as any 
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Btrnggla invoiviDg Bsserfclon and freedom of tboir ood 
goiecoQ mast be a retigioaa straggle He therefore hoped 
they would bold themaeivea ta rsadmosa to roapond to 
the call aad not itateo to tba adp^ae of tboae who 
waveredi nor listen to thoao who aaked theca to wait or 
to those who might ask them to refrain from the battle 
Toe atruggle was one involving qaits a olear iaene and an 
iooredibly aimpla one Do not listen to any one he 
oonoJuded but obey your own oonseieoae and go 
forward wlthoat thinkiog Now is the time for thiokiag 
and having made np your minds atiok to It even unto 
death (Apptaose ) 


SHOULD INDIANS HAVE FULL CITIZEN 
RIGHTS ? 

Though Mr Qandhi declined to participate 
with the Solomon commission his demands on behalf 
of the South African Indians were never extra 
vagant He realised the limitations under which 
they had to labour and he defined the limits of 
their ambition Within those limits hoioeier he 
was determined to offer resistance to interference 
Heplying to the cnticims of the Natal Mercury he 
wrote early in January 1914 — 

Yoor first leader in to day s issue of your paper 
invites a statement from me which I hope you will 
permit me to make 

You imagine that a more potent reason for delaying 
the contemplated march is to be found in the fact that 
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tbo mass of tbo local Indian comraunify could not bo 
relied upon fco join in the rcpUPoitation of a form of 
Donlliofc which rcooilod moat m)uriou=h upon Lho Indiana 
bhemaelvoB ” There are other inforonooa, aleo, ^ou have 
drawn from the delay, with which 1 ohall not deal afc 
present I, however, assuro y ou that y ou are wronr.ly 
informed if you ooosulor that the mass of the local 
Indian ooromunity is not to bo relied upon to join the 
march, if it has ever to bo uudoifioLon, On the contrary 
the difficulty to day is oven to delay it, ana my 
00 workers and I have been obiiRod to send special 
messengers and to issue special leaflets in order to 
advise the people that the march must bo postponed for 
the time being, I admit that spooulation as to wbotbor 
the mass of the local Indian community will or will 
not join the march la fruitless, because this will bo, if ib 
haa to be, put to the teat at no distant date. I give my 
own view in order that the public may not bo lulled 
into a aenae of (also belief that the movement is oonfioed 
to a few only among the community 

The chief reason, therefore, for trespassing upon 
your courtesy is to inform the South African publio 
through your columns that whilst the groat National 
Oongress that has just closed its session at Kaiacln was 
fully justified in asking, and was bound bo ask, for full 
eibizan righba throughout the British Dominions for all 
the King’s Bubjeots, irtespeobivo of caste, colour, or 
creed, and whilst they may nob and ought not ho be 
bound by looal considerations, we m South Afrioa have 
repeatedly made it clear that, as sane people, we are 
bound to limit our ambition by looal oiroumstanoes, we 
are bound bo recognise the widespread prejudice hoi^ever 
unjusbibed it may be and, having done so, we have 
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declared — aod I vooluro to r dcolaro throat h )our 
oalamoB — that m) co rorkara and I ihalt not bo a parly 
to ao) agdattoa x?h(oh hat for tit objQOt tbo froo and 
anreslricted lmml{;ralIaD of Briliib ludiani loto ibo 
UoioD or tbo at aloment of Ibo politioal franobiro in tho 
near foturo Tbat Ihoio rif'bla miiit come in lltno rill 
I suppofo be aduahled b> all but when tho) do 
ootno thfi> will not bo obtained b> foroiny tbo pace 
ae paeilve refiitancs ii undoubtodi} oalculatod to do but 
by otherrieo eduea !□;; pabltoopmion and by Hits Indian 
eommonU) eo acquiltiai* itietf In the difebarfo of all tbo 
oblieatloaa tbat (low (rom oitia oihip of lUe BcUUh 
Bmpiro aa to have tboeo rifbta filron to tbom at a mat 
ter of oonrao Hoanwbilo eo far aa my adrioe counla 

for anylblos I can only aacratl tbat tbo cfToria of 

tbo Indian oommanity ahould bo eoocootrated upon 
gaininf; or refiainioe orory fost eirilrtcbtor every loeh 
right at preaeot withheld from the community aod I 
bold tbat evon Ibie will no) bappoo uuleaa we arc ready 
to make an cHeo ive protest agaioat our civil deatruotion 
by moaoB of passive ruelatanoe and uolesa through our 
eelf euderlog wo have domoostratod to the Buropoan 
publio tbat we arc a people tbat oberiahoi its bouour 
and self reapoot as dearly as any people on earth 
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The follotoing lettey from Mr Gandhi to the 
Government places on rccoid the agreement arrived 
at as a result of a senes of interviews with the 
Minister at Pietoria It was dated Pretoria, 
January 21, 1914 


Bafore leaving for Ptioonij:, I venture to express coy 
thanks to General Smuts for the patient and kind inter- 
views that ha has been pleased to grant mo during this 
time ol overwhelming pressure My oountrimen will re- 
member with gratitude hie groat oonsidoration 


I understand that the Minister is unable to accept" 
(with regard to the Indian Inquiry Commission) either 
(l) my suggestion that a member representing Indian 
interests should be oo-opted when questions of policy are 
inquired into, or (2) my suggestion that a second 


Commission, with Indian representation should be 
appointed to deal with those questions only, the p-e 
sent Commission in that oaso baooming purely judicial. 
I submitted a third proposal also, which, m view 
ol the Governoieab’a dso.sioD, I oead „ob atale here. 
Had any ol my auggesblona baeo viewed favourably 
by the Governmeub, „ would have beeu possible 
for my oountrymen to assist the labours of bhe Oom- 
missiOD But with regard bo leadlug evideuea before this 
Commissiou, which has a political as wail as a judicial 
character, they have cccemcDb.cus acruplcs, aud these 
have tatan with them a solcmu acd rcligicus form I may 
state briefly that these scruples were based op the strong 
aeUog ‘hat the Indian commuoity should have been 
either oousulled oi represented where pueslious of polioy 
were conoerned 
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Tbo Mloiator I observe appreoiaica Iheao aora 
plea aod regards them as boaourablc, bni {a aaab!o to 
alter bis deolaion As, bowovor by granting mo the 
reoent interviewa bo baa boon pleased to acoept the 
principle of oonanltation U onsbloa mo to adrieo my 
ooantrymen oot to hamper tho labonrs of tbo C(>mmie 
0100 any aoilva propaganda and not to render tbo 
position of the Govaromont difiioplt by roviving psasive 
reaistanoe pending tho result of tbo Commission and tho 
introdnoliioa of legislation daring tho fortbooming 
Bosaioc 

If I am right m tns fotorpretatioo of tbo Gororo 
maote attitnde oo the prioctpld of oonaaltatiDo it would 
ba farther possible for us to assist Sir BoD|amIn Bobert 
son whom the Vioaroy nlh graolona loro^boorht has 
deputed to giro evideooo before the Commiselon 

A word IS hero aeoeeaarj on tho riueellon of allege 
tiona aa to 111 treatment daring tbo progress of tbo 
Indian atrikeho Natal For the roasons above stated tho 
avenue ol proving them throagb tho Commission Is closed 
to as 1 am persoaally unwllijog to ohallongo libel 
prooeedlnga fa> puhlUhlng the aulhontio ovldenoo fn our 
possession and woald far rather refrain altogatbar from 
raking ap old sores I beg to assure tbo Minister that 
as passive resistors we endeavour to avoid as far 
as possible an) resentment of personal wrongs But 
in order that our silenoe may not be mistaken may I 
ask the Minister to reoogaiso our motive and reolproeato 
by not leading evidence of a uegativo obaraotor before tho 
Gommissioo on tbo allegatione id question 

Sjspaasloa of passivo resistance moreover oarrios 
with It a prayer for the release of tbo passive resistanoo 
prisoners now undergoing imprisonment either In the 
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ordinary gaols or tho nauio ootnpoundfi, vybich might: 
have been deolarod as such, 

3?maUy, it might not be out of place here bo rooapi- 
bulabe the points on wbioh relief has boon sought Tlioy 
are as follows ; — 

(1) Repeal of the £3 tax m such a manner that the Indians 
relieved will oooupv virtually the same ptatiis aq the indcntarcd 
Inaianc diBohargea under the Natal Law, 25 of 1601 

(2) The marriage question (These two aro the points, as I 
have verbally submuted, whtah require frc»h logielntion ) 

(3) The Capo cntr> question (Tbio requires only ndminis 
trative relief subject to the oloar safeguards explained to the 
Minister ) 

(4) Tub Orange Free State question. (This requires merely a 
■verbal alteration in tbo assutanoo already given ) 

(5) An assurance that tbo existing laws cspcciallj aCcoting 
Indians will bo aaministeced justly, with aue regard to vested 
rights. 

I venture bo suggest that Nos. 3, d and 5 present 
no special diffioulty, and that Lho needful relief may he 
now given on these points as an earnest of the good 
intentions of the Government regarding the resident 
Indian population. 

If the Minister as I br^st ana hope, views my 
BubmisaiOD with favour, I shall be prepared to advise my 

countrymen in acoordanoe with the lenour of ubia 
letter 



THE SETTEEMENT 


Tilt passing oj the Indian Relief Act tn Jxihj, 
19H tn the Union Houses of Parliament brought a 
sigh of relief to the whole Indian population both 
South Africa and in India The abolition of the 
£3 tax the legislation on the maniage question and 
the removal of the racial bar were distinctly to the 
advantage of the Indians and on the lines lecovi 
mended by the Gommission But there were certain 
other administrative matters which were not in 
eluded in the Belief Bill hut which were of equal 
importance to constitute a complete settlement 
Ur Qandhi submitted a list of reforms m the 
desired directions which General Smuts discussed tn 
a letter addressed to Ur Qandhi under date, 30th 
June On the same day Ur Qandhi sent the 
following reply — 

I beg to ackaowledge reoeipb of your letter of evoD 
date herewith eettiog forth the eubstaooe of the lotarviow 
that General Stnute was pleased notwitbstandinc many 
other presstng calls upon bis time to grant me on Satur 
day last I feel deeplj grateful for the patience and 
oourbesy which the Minister showed during the diacusaion 
of the several points submitted by me 

Tne passing of the Indians Behof Bill and Ibis cor 
respondenoo finally closed the Passive Besietaooe struggle 
which commenced in the September of 190G and which 
-to the Indian community ooet much physical sufTering 
and pecuniary loss and to the Goverment much anzioua 
thought and consideration 
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As bho Minietei is nware, eome o£ my ooantrimoc 
h'\v 0 wMsViGd mo to Ro (urbbcr Tbo’^ tiro uifchiit\“CGd that 
the trade licon-ea lawe of bho diffjront Proviuooo, the 
Transvaal G jH Law, tho Transvaal Tow.iBDipd Act, tho 
Transvaal Law 3 of 1885, have not boon altoroj nO ae to 
give them full rights of residence, trade and ownership of 
land Some of them are dissatieSid that full inter pro- 
vincial migration is nob permitted, and some are diPsatis- 
fied that on the marriage question tho Eshef Bill goes no 
further than it does. They have anhod me that all tho 
above matters might be included in the Passive Eesistanoo 
struggle I have bean unable to oomph with tboir 
wishes Whilst, therefore, bhei have nob boon included 
in the programme of Passive Bosisianoe, lo will not bo 
denied that some da^ or other these mattero will require 
further and sj mpatbatio oonsideratioa by tho Govorn- 
meob Complete aatisfaetiou cannot bo espeotod until 
full civic rights have been conceded to the resident Indian 
population 

I have told ray countrymen that they will have to 
exercise pabienoe and by all honourable moans at their 
disposal educate public opinion so as to enable the 
Goveinment of the day to go further than the piasanb 
coriespondenoa does I shall hope that wueu the 
Europeans of South Africa fully appreoiahe the fact that 
now, as the importation of indentured labour from India 
IB piohibited and as the Immigrants’ Eegulation Aob of 
last iear has in practice all but stopped further free 
Indian immigration and that my countrymen do nob 
aspire bo any political ambition, they, the Europeans, 
will see the justice and indeed the necessity ot my 
oountiymon being granted the rights I have jusb 
referred bo 
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MfaDwhile 1/ the generoa» spirifc tbafc ^ha Gove n 
menk have appplrafl ko the treatmank of ihe problem 
during kba past few monthg ooofcjDues fco be applied aa 
promised in yonr letter in the admistration of the 
exigkjng lawFj I am qu»ka certain tbak the Indian com 
rntioiky thron»haub the TJDion will be able to enjoy eome 
maanure of peaee and never be a eouroe of trouble to the 
‘Government 


FAB-EWLI/Ii SPECCa AT DURBAN 

On the eve of their departure from South Africa 
"Mr and Mrs OandJii were the recipients of 
*7mumerabU addresses from every class of South 
African residents Hindus Mahomedans, Parsees 
and Europeans Mr Gandhi replied to each one of 
these touching addresses tn suitable terms 

On Wednesday the 18th July 1914^ Mr and 
Mrs Gandhi iveie entertained at a great gathering 
of Indian and European resideiits at tne Toion Sail, 
Durban which was presided over by the ilfa^cr 
(Ur W Solmes) Telegrams were read from the 
Bis?iop 0 / Nafaf Gen Botha Uessrs Smuts Mern 
man, Burton Soshin and others The Mayor and 
several speakers eulogised the services of Mr 
Qandhi 

Beferriog to tba addreasaa whtoh bad been presented 
ko bim be said that while he valaea them be valaed 
more tbe love and sympathy wbiob the addresses bad 
-expressed He did not know that he would be able to 
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mako adequate oorapeneation ITo did not deserve all the 
praiBQ heptowod upon him Nor did hip wife claim to 
doBorVB all that had boon said of her. Many an It. clan 
■woman had done Rroater fiorvioo durinp tho '“‘rurf’le than 
Mie Gandhi tie thanked tho commUDitj on hehaU of 
Mr Kallenbaoh, who wap another brother to him, for tho 
addroRPea propontod The oonimunits had done well in 
recofjniBinR Mr. Kallonbaoh’B worth Mr Kallcnbach 
would toll them that he oamo to tho Ptrunplo to pain. Ho 
considered that, by takinp up their causo, ho p.ainod a 
great deal in tho truest penso Mr. Ivallonbach had done 
splendid work during tho ptrlko at Newcastle and, when 
the time came, ho cheerfully went to prison, apain think- 
ing that be was the gainer and not tho loser, Prococdinp, 
Mr Gandhi referred to the time of his arrival in 1897 
when hifl friend Mr Laughton had stood by him against 
the mob. He also remembered with gratofulnoss tho 
action of Mrp Alexander, tho wife of tho lato Suronnton- 
dent of Police in Durban, who protected him with her 
umbrella from the missiles thrown by the excited crowd 
Eeferring to Passive Resistance, ho claimed that it was a 
weapon of the purest tj pe. It was not the weapon of tbo 
weak. It was needed, in bis opinion, far greater courage 
to be a Passive Resister than a physical resietei It was 
the courage of a Jesus, a Daniel, a Cranmer, a Latimer 
and a Ridley who oould go calmly to suffering and death, 
and the courage of a Tolstoy who dared to defy the Czars 
of Russia, that stood out as the greatest Mr Gaiidhi 
said he knew the Mayor had received seme telegrams 
stating that the Indians’ Relief Bill was not satisfactory 
It would be a singular thing if m this world they would 
be able to get anytb-ng that satisfied everybody but in 
the condition of things in South Africa at the’ present 
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time be vj&b certam they conld oot have bad a better 
measnre ' I do oot claim the credit {or it Mr Gaodbi 
remarked It is ratber due to the women and ^oung 
people like Nagappan Harayanaeam^ and Valltamah 
who have died {or the oapse and to those who Quickened 
the oonsotenoe of South Africa Our thanks are due also 
to the Union Government General Botha showed the 
greatest statemanship when he said hia Government 
wonid stand or fall by this measure I followed the 
whole of that historic debate — historio to me bistorio 
to my oountrymeo and possibly bistorio to South 
Africa and tbe world Prooeeding Mr Gandhi 
said that It was well known to them bow tbe Govern- 
ment had done justice and bow tbe Opposition 
had come to their aeBietance They bad also 
received handsome help from both the Imperial and 
Indian Governments backed by that generous Viceroy i 
Lord Bardioge (Obeers ) Tbe mai > or id which India 
led by their great and distingniebed countryman Mr 
Gokbale, bad responded to tbe cry wbiob ci>me from the 
bearts of tbonsands of their oonntrymen in Sou h Africa, 
was one of tbe results of tbe Passive Besistanoe move 
menfe and left be hoped no bitter traces or bitter memo 
ries (Applause) This assurance continued Mr 
Gandbt I wish to give 1 go away with no ill will 
against a single Buropaan 1 have received many bard 
knocks in my life but here 1 admit that I have received 
those moat precious gifts from Uaropeans— love and 
sympathy (Obeers ) This settlement be said had 
been achieved after an eight years struggle Tbe Indians 
in South Africa bad never aspired to any political 
ambition and as rsgardes the social question that 
oould never arise m conneotion with tbe Indians 
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I do not hold for ono moment/' Mr G-iudhi tyolrvuu. 
od> '* that East atui Wopt rantiol oombino I thinh tho 
day IS ooraiag \.’ht,n E^st tnut-' Wontj or W'‘st 

moet Biitj hub 1 think iho fcooi.vl c^oUiuon of the Wo-t 
to day lies m one ctiannoh and that of tho Indian in 
another ohannol Tho Indiana have no 'virh to-day to 
enoroaob ou tuo 80ci>>t mBtitutionp of t\>tj Eurotioin m 
South Africa (Choors ) Mo 8 t InOiau.> aro natural 

braaers* There aio bound to ha irado ]eilou?ieb and 
those various things that oomo from competition I bavo 
never bean able to find a solution of this most diflioult 
problecDi whuh will req nro the broad minaodtiess and 
BDirit of justice of the Gjvornaaitit of Sjuth \frioa to 
hold the balance hatweon cooliioting interests" Raftr 
nog to his stay in Scuth Africa, Mr Gandhi said that bo 
should retain the most sacred memcrius of tins land 
He had been fortunate in forming tho happiest and 
most lasting friendships with both Europeans and 
IndlanSi He » 7 as now returning to India — a holj land 
sanobihed by the ausuorities of the ages In oddoIusioo, 
Mr. Gandhi hoped that the same love ana sympathy 
which had been given to him in Siuih Africa might be 
extended to him, no matter in what part of the world 
he might he. Ha hoped that the settlement embodied 
in the Indians Hslief Bill would be carried out in a 
spirit of broad-mindedness and justice in the admmistra* 
tion of the laws lately passed in oonneotion with the 
affairs of the Indian commun'oy ” Then," added Mr. 
Gandhi, ** [ think theie will be no (ear on the part of 
my oouLfcrymen in their social ovolutioa. That is one 
of the lessons of the settlement/' 
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advioe to you le! Do not le-iuaontore, but by all EQeaii& 
Berva youi present masters under the common laMV of the 
country. Now, in the event of any ocoasion arising 
(which I hope it will not do), you will know what is 
necessary * ^ 

Victoria County has not been as free from violence 
as the Newcastle District was You retaliated I do not 
care whether it was under provocation or not, but you 
retaliated, and have used sticks and stones, and you have 
burnt sugar cane That is not passive resistance If L 
had been in your midst I would have repudiated you, 
and allowed rather my own head to be broken than 
allow a single stick or atone to be used Passive resis- 
tance IS a more oowerful weapon than all tbs sticks, 
stones, and gunpowder in the world If imposed upon, 
you must suffer even unto death That is passive re- 
sistance If, therefore, I was an indentured Indian 
working for the Hon. Mr. Marshall Campbell, Mr. 
Saunders or other employer, and if I found my treatment 
not just, I would nob go to the Protector — I would go to 
my master and ask for justice, and if he would nob 
grant it I would say that I would remain there without 
food or drink until it was granted 1 am quite sure that 
the stoniest heart will be melted by passive resistance. 
Let this sink deeply into yourselves This is a sovereign 
and most effective remedy * ^ 

I shall now say my farewell to Verulam and you 
all The soene before me will not fade m my memory, 
be the distance ever so great May God help you all in 
your trouble May your own conduct be such that God? 
may find it possible to help you 



ADDRESS TO THE TAMIL COMMUNITl 

On the 15th Jnbj 1914 at the West Vnd 
Bioscope Ball, Johannesburg 1/r Gandhi addressed 
a meeting of the Tamil Community including many 
ladies 

Mr Gaodb! B&id that ha fell in eomiDg to D3ee( 
the Tans!] brotbera and aiBfers as if ha eama to meet 
blood relatioDS That ^as a gontiment wbfoh be bad 
obenahad nor for tnaoj saara and the reason was 
qnUe elnaple 01 all the different {eotions of the Indian 
oommunUy ha thoaghb that the Tamil had borne the 
brant of the etrtigcle The largest number of deaths 
that Passive Rssistaaoe bad taken had been from the 
Tamil eommanlt) They bad that morniDg gone to the 
oemetery to perform the uovoiliog eeremon^ io eonoeotloo 
with the two memorials to a dear sister and brother 
Bo*h of these had been Tamils Tbero was Nara^ansamy 
whose booss U> at Delagoa Ba) Be bad been a Tamil 
The deportees had been Tamils The last to fight and 
come oat of gaol had been Tamils Those who were 
mined hawkers were all Tamils Tbe ma]orlt^ of the 
Passive Rdslsters at Tolstoy Farm had been Tamils On 
ever} side Tamils Lad shown themselves to be most 
typloal of the best traditions of India and by saying 
that he was not exaggerating In the slightest degree 
Tbe faith, the abundant faith m God in Truth that 
tbe Tamils bad shown bad been one of tbe most snstain 
log forces (ibrougbout those long drawn years The 
majority of women to go to gaol were Tamils The 
sisters who de5ad the antborities to arrest them and bad 
gone from door to door from barracks to barracks at 
Newcastle to ask the men to lay flown their tools andJ 
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strike work — who ware thej ? AgRio. Tamil sisters 
Who matched among the women ? Tamils, oi course, 
Who lived on a pound loaf of bread and an ounce of 
sugar ? The m6)onty were Tamila thougli there he 
must give tbeir due also to those of their oount’'yroen 
who were called Calcutta men In that last struggle 
they also had responded nohly, hut ha was not able to 
say quite so nobly as the Tamils , but they had certainly 
come out almost as well as the Tamils had, but the 
Tamils had sustained the struggle for the last eight years 
and had shown of what stuff they were made from the 
very beginning. Here in Johannesburg they were a 
handful, and yet, even numerically, they would show, he 
thought, the largest number who bad gone to gaol again 
and again , also if they wanted imprisonment wholesale, 
It came from the Tamils So that ho felt, when became 
to a Tamil meeting, that he came to blood relatiODS The 
Tamila bad shown so much pluck, so much faith, so much 
devotion to duty and such noble simplicity, and yet had 
been so self-effacing He did not even speak their 
language, much as he should like to be able to do so, and 
yet tbe^ had simply fought on. It bad been a glorious, 
a rich experience, which he would treasure to the end of 
his life How should be explain the settlement to them ^ 
They aid nob even want it But if he must he could only 
tell them that all that they and theirs had fought for had 
been obtained and obtained largely through the force of 
character that they had shown , and yet they did nob 
want they had not wanted bo reap the reward, except 
the reward that their own consciences would offer them 
They had fought for the Cape entry right for Colonial 
horns, That fch,ay had gob They had fought for 
the just administration of the laws, That they had 
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got They had fougbfi for Iba removal of fcbe racial 
tamti ID the law wi b refereuoe to the Free State That 
they had got The £3 Tax was uow a matter of the 
past Ado with referenoa to tbs marriage queation 
all tbosa dear aistera wbo had gone to gaol dow 
could be called the wives of tbeir buabaods whilst but 
yesterday tbej might have beaa called so out of oour 
tesy by a friend but were oot 00 in the eye of the law 
l^bab was one of tbe things they bad fought for and bad 
got Truth was what they bad basD 6 htiug for and 
Truth had conquered— not he or they They might fi hfi 
to morrow for an uonghteone thing and as sure as fate 
they would be beateo and well beaten Truth was un 
conquerable and whenever tbe call to duty came be 
hoped they would respond There was one thing more 
They bad sometimes as every other seotioo of tbe com 
munity bad lealousies amongst themselves They had 
petty jealousies not in eoneotion with tbe struggle but in 
matters which bad notbio^ to oo with the struggle All 
those patty jealousies and differences he hoped would go 
aod they rould nee bigbei stilt lu the estimation of 
tbemstilve} anu of those wbo at all grew to know them 
and tbe depth of ebarao er which they bad Tuay had 
also* as all sections of the Indian oommuu ty had not 
only tnose jealousies but sometimes many piekeriugs 
al o and petty quanels He fe'b thejs also should he 
removed especially from their mide*' because they had 
shown theajfelpes o fit fo give themselves to the Sloifa sr 
land Ard here of ooursp 16 was a Tamil who had given 
bis four sons to be trained as servants of India He 
hoped Mr and Mrs Naidoo knew exactly wbat they had 
done Ttiey bad surrendered all right to those children 
or life and they could not possibly do anything to ad 
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vanoo tboir matotial well-betufj, but had ahvaje to lonaain 
Borvants of India. Ib was no joko, and yot Mr. and Mr*- 
Naidoo had oertainly done that. Ho could not appeal to 
them boo strongly that they of all pootious phould rid 
bhemselvoB of all those bickering?, potty 3oalouPicB and 
quarrels amongst bhomselvos. Ho would also a=k them 
whonavar they ohose a Pro«idont or a Chairram to obo> 
him, to follow him, and nob always listen to the views of 
this 01 that man If they did that their u?efalnes 5 would 
ba curtailed, And then too they should not worry it 
others and nob they might reap the reward Their re- 
ward would be all the greater if it was nob of th’s earth , 
they were nob fighting for material reward, and a true 
Passive Easister never thought of material reward They 
should nob woriy about material prosperity, but always 
have higher things before them Then indeed they would 
be Ilka the eleven working in the community which could 
raise the community as one bo look up to The privilege 
was certainly theirs and time also was at their disposal, 
and if they make good use of that time it would be a 
splendid thing for the whole of South Africa, and would 
oertainly be a splendid thing for them , and if he beard 
in India that all those little things bo whiob ho had 
drawn attention had also been gob rid of by the Indian 
aommunity ha would indeed be rejoioed. One thing more. 
He had known something of Madras, and bow sharp 
oaste distinotions were there Ho felt they would have 
oorae bo South Africa in vain if they were to carry those 
oaste ptejudioea with them. The oaste system had its 
uses, bub that was an abuse If they earned oaste distino- 
tionsi to that fatuous extent and drew those distinctions, 
and called one another high and lov7 and so on, those 
things would be their rum. They should remember that 
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"they were not bigb oaBte or low oasts bob all Indians 
Tamils He said Tamils bat that was also applicable 
to the whole Indian commaoity bat moat to them 
because most was certainly expected of them 


J^AEEWELL SPEECH AT JOHANNESBUKG 

Ai lohanyieshurg Mr Gandhi tvas the tecipient 
of mimerotis addresses from Hindus Parsees, 
MahomedanSy Europeans and other important 
communities Indeed every class of people and 
every important association presented a separate 
address Mr Gandhi made a touching reply to them 

Jobaanesburg was not s new place to him He aw 
naany friendly faces there many wbo bad worked with 
him in many struggles in Jobannosburg He bad gone 
through much in life A great deal of depression an^ 
sorrow bad been hia lot but he bad also learnt during a){ 
those years to love Johannesbarg even though it was a Min 
log Camp It was in Jobanoesburg that be bad found bis 
most praoious friends It was in Jobannesburg that the 
foucdation for the great straggle of Passive Eesistanoe 
was laid in the September of 1906 It was m Jonannes 
burg that he bad found a friend a gnide and a biographer 
in the late Mr Poke It was in Johannesburg that fag 
bad found in Mrs Hoke a loving sister who bad nursed 
him back to life when be bad been assaulted bj a country 
man who had misunderstood bis mission and wbo mis 
understood what be had done It was in Johannesburg 
that he bad found a Kallenbaob a Polak a Miss Soblesin 
and many another wbo had always helped him and had 
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Wftia ohoorod him and hn roun^rymfn Johinn^'-hurr, 
fcborofoio, h.id tho holi'*-;t of nil the holy 

aasoaiationa that Mn, G uvlhi •'til ho \vou!d c^rry bi-h 
to Inilm, and, i\B bo hid (ilroni^ on muij '■f!Oih"r 

platform, South Af'’oa, next to Tnln '”Mfd b' 'ho 
hohoBb land to hi u and to ^^ra.G r’dhi and to hfj 
ohildroD, for, in aoito of ail tin bir m n-.-* it hid 
thorn tfaoBd lifo-loon oomoaniom It it iq m To!ian>i''qbjr,-» 
again that fcho Buropjan Cjoanjitno hal b3 -n lormj-^, 
when IndiJine wa-o ‘.'oion thromh tho dirkost qta-<3 m 
fchoir hiBbory, prosidod over thorn, as it PtiU waq by 
Mr HoBlnn It .vaB hqt, bat not least, Jobannosbjo'' 
that had givin Valliimma, * i it young gtrl, whoso pio*ur» 
rose before him oven nq ho spoK «, who had diei m tho 
oaUBO of truMi Si nplo*mind iJ in f nth — ahjhil nn tb*"' 
kno vvl 3 ige tb 1 1 lu h 1 1, qai I’liiot knoiv ”.}i i, Paq*.yj 
. R33i9fcano0 was, she did n )t lc‘'o v waat it vii~ the oom- 
muoity would gt’io, but qhe was emply tikon ti.i with un- 
bounded enthuBiaam for hor pooplu — wont to Haol, oamo 
out of It a ivreok, /-nd wilhni a few dayw died It \va« 
JoliauQoqburg again that produced a Nngapppn a 'd 
Narayansamy, two lovoly yoiilln hardh out of their 
teoDB, who alqo diod But both Mrs Gandhi and h 3 H*^ood 
living boforo them Ha and Mrq Gandhi had v orked m 
tho hmo light, those o'^hore bad worked behind the feocnos 
not knowing where they weie going, oxeept thia that what 
thoy wore doing was right and proper and, if any prana 
v/as due any whero at all, it was duo bo those three who 
diod They had had the nam« of HarbatB.ngh given to 
them He (tho speaker) had had the privilege of sarving 
imprisonment with him Harbatsingh was 75 y oars old , 
. He was an es-indentured Indian, and when ho (the speaker) 
asked him why he had coma there, that he mid gone 
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Ihera to seek his bravo man replied ' What 

does it matter ? I know rrbat )oq are figkling for Yoa 
have not to pap the £3 tax bok m> follot? ox iDdentored 
Indians have to pay that tax and nbat more glorious 
death oonid I meet 7 He bad met that death in the gaol 
at Darban No wonder if Passive Besistanoo bad fired 
and quiokened the eoasoleooo of South Afrfaa I 

But prooeedod Mr Qaodbi bo oonourred vrltb 
Mr Danoao in an artiote be wrote some tears sro when 
bo truly analysed the struggle and said that behind that 
struggle for oonoreto rights lay the groat spirit wbioh 
asked for an abstract prineiplo and the fight whieb was 
nodortaken in 1906 although it was a fight agaluit a 
partieular law was a fight undertaken In order to combat 
the spirit that was seen about to overshadow the whole 
of South Africa and to undormioo tbo glorious British 
Constitution of which the Obairmau bad spoken so 
loftily that evening and about wbioh be (tbo speaker) 
abated bis views It was bis knowledge right or wrong 
of the British Oonetitutioo which bound him to the 
Eoapire Tear (hat Oonstitukioti to shreds and bis loyalty 
aUo would be torn to shreds Keep that Oonstltution in 
taotiand (hey held him bound a slave to (hat Oonstitu 
(ton He bad felt that the oboios lay for himself and his 
fellow countrymen between (wo oourscs when this 
spirit was brooding over South Africa either to sunder 
tbemseives from the British Oonstltution or to fight fn 
order that the ideals of that Constitution might be pre 
served — but only the ideals Lord Ampthlll bad said in 
a preface to Mr Doko a book that the theory of the 
British Constitution must bo preserved at any oost if the 
British Loopire was to be savoi from tbo mistakes that 
all the previous Empires bal made Praotloo might 
7 
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bond fco tho temporary aborraUon throupb \Tbioh local 
oiroucDstanoeB miRbfc oompol thom to pass, ifc tniRhS bond 
boforo uoroaBoninf* or unroaRonable pro]udico, but theory 
oaoo rcoopnieod could never bo departed from, and tbia 
principle ujuflfc be maintained at any cost. And it was 
that spirit whiob bad boon aoknowlodfiod now by tho 
Union Government, and aoknowiedgod how nobly and 
loftily Tho words that General Smuts so often om* 
pbasised still rang in bis ears. He had said, *' Gandhi, 
this time we want no misunderstanding, wo want no 
mental or other reservations, lot all the cards be on tho 
table, and I want you to tell me wherever you think that 
a particular passage or word does not read in nooordnnca 
with your own reading,” and it was so. That was tho 
spirit 10 which be approached the negotiations When 
he remembered General Smuts of a few years ago, when 
he told Lord Crewe that South Africa would nob depart 
from lbs policy of racial distinction, that it was bound to 
retain that distinction, and that, therefore, the sting that 
lay in this Immigration Law would not be removed, 
many a friend, including Lord Ampthill, asked whether 
they could nob for the time being suspend their activity. 
He had said '' No ” If they did that it would undermine 
his loyalty, and even though he might be ibe only parson 
be would still fight on Lord Ampthill had congratulat- 
ed him, and that great nobleman had never deserted the 
cause even when it was at its lowest ebb, and they saw 
the result that daj , They had not by any means to con- 
gratulate themselves on a victory gained. There was no 
question of a victory gained, but the question of the 
establishment of the principle that, so far as the Union 
of South Africa at least was concerned, its legislation 
wojld never contain the racial taint, would never contain 
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Iba colour dtaabilily Tba prsofclee would oerUioly 
be djffereQfc Thera was kbo Zffimig atioa L»w It re 
QogQiBQd no raoial dietmotions hut to prAfitice they bad 
arraaged they bad gtroa a prooaiae that tboro ebouid be 
Qo uodue luflux from India aa to immigration That 
'Waa a ooncession to present prejadlee Whether ii 
was right or wrong was not for him to dlaouss then 
But It was the eBtabllshmeat of tbs prinoiplo whioh 
had made the struggle so imporbant m tbo British 
Bmpire and the estahlUnment of that priuoiple whioh 
had made those sailoriRgs perfectly justifiable and per 
leotly bonourablei and be (bought that when (bey 
uoueidered the struggle from that staudpoiut it was a 
perfectly diguified (biug for auy galbcriug to ooo 
^ratulate itself upou such a viudioation of the pnooiples 
of tbe British Oousti^utioo Ooe word of cautiou bo 
wished to utter regarding the se lemeut Tbe sellle 
meat was houoarable to both parties He did not thtuL 
there was auy room left for mlBUodersbandiog but whilst 
it was final in tbe sense that it closed the great struggle 
It was not fioai in the eeose that it gate to IndiaoB all 
that they were entitled to There wab still the Gold Law 
wbiob bad many a sting m it There was still tbe 
Ltoensing Daws throughout the Uoioo wbiob also oou 
taloed many a stlog There was Bbill a matter wbiob tbe 
Colonial boro Indians espeoially oonld pot nnderatand or 
appreoiate namely the water tight oompartments m 
wbiob they bad to live whilst there was absolutely free 
inter oommnnioation and inter migration between tbe 
iProvinoeB for Enropeans lodians bad to bo cooped up In 
their respeo^re Proviooes Then there was nnduo 
restraint on tbeir trading aotivity There was tbe 
DrobibitioD as to bolding landed property m tba 
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Transvaal, which was degro^ding, and all these things 
took Indians into all kinds of undesirable channels. 
These restrictions would have to be removed. But for 
that, ha thought, aufSoient patienoe would have to be 
exercised Time was now at their disposal, and how 
wonderfully the tone had been changed ! And here he 
bad been told in Capetown, and he believed it implicitly, 
the spins; of Mr, Andrews bad pervaded all those states- 
men and leading men whom he saw Ha came and went 
away after a brief period, but ho certainly fired those 
whom he saw with a sense of their duty to the Empire 
of which they ware members. But, in any case, to 
whatever oiroumstancae that healthy tone was due, it bad 
not escaped him Ha had seen it amongst European 
friends whom he mob at Capetown , he had seen it more 
fully in Durban, and this time it had been bis privilege 
to meet many Europeans who were perfect strangers 
even on board the tram, who had come smilingly 
forward to congratulate him on what they had called a 
great victory Everywhere he had uobioad that healthy 
bone He asked European friends to continue that 
activity, either thiough the European Committee or 
through other channels, and bo give his fellow-country- 
men their help and extend that fellow-feeling to them 
also, so that they might be able to work out their own 
salvation. 

To his countrymen he would say that they should 
wait and nurse the settlement, which ha considered was 
all that they could possibly and reasonably have expect- 
ed, and that they would now live to sea, with the co- 
operation of their European fuends, that what was 
promised was tulfillod, that the administration of the 
existing laws was ]U8t, and that vested rights were 
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Te3pefitcl In tbe admlnfstratToo that afier thor 1>R<1 
oartfid Ihcee thin(;i tf tboy eatiivatccl Caroroan rublio 
opInloD mabiog Ik poiaibla lor tba OoTorDmoot of tbo 
day to crsnl a res orakloa of tbs olbfir rigbia of v'hieh 
they had beoo deorired ho did not think that there neeo 
b any fe&r abonk the fuloro Ho tfiouthl that r’ith 
matual co operation trith motuai Rood riti ^«ith dtio 
response on tbe part of either part}, the Indian 
comcnanity need ever be a aoaree of reakocst to that 
-Government or to aoy Oovernmeot Oo the eontrarj 
be had full faith in hia eonolrtmen that if they vrero 
v’etf irestrd they tvouid afraye rtae to tbe oeeasion and 
help the Govemmeot of the da) If tbev had luiisted on 
their rights on mao) aooeoaaioo be hoped that (he Caro 
peao frieoda who were there would remember that they 
bad alao dtaeharged the taipooiibliitiei rbiob had faced 
them 

And now it was time for hiio to cloae bis remarks 
and BA) B few words of farowell oo1> He did not know 
how he coali express those r*ord9 Tbe best years cf 
his life had been passed in South Africa India as hit 
•diBtioraishrd eoanlrynjan Mr Gokbale had retnlodod 
him had bsoome a strange land to him South Afrioa 
he knew but not India He did not know whab impelled 
him to go to lodla but he did koow that the parting 
from them all tbe parting from tbe Europeau friends 
who had helped him through tbiokaod thiu was a iieavy 
blow and one be was least able to bear yet he knew bo 
had to part from them He could onl) say farotveli and 
ask thorn to give him their blosimg to pray for them 
(bat tbjir beads might not bo turned by tbe praise they 
bad received that they might atill know how to do their 
doty to the host of thoir ability that tboy mlgbi still 
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learn thafe firsfc, sQoond, and laafa abould bo tbe approba- 
tion of tbeir own coneoienoa, and fcbab then whatever 
might bo due bo them would follow m its own time 
F) 07)1^' The Souvmii of the Passive Resistance Movement 
in South Afiica,” 


FAREWELL TO SOUTH AFRICA 

Just before leaving South Africa^ Mr Gandhi 
handed to Reuter's Agent at Capetoion the foUoicing 
letter addressed to the Indian and European public 
of South Africa 

I would like on the eve of my departure for India 
to aay a few words to my countryman in South Africa, 
and also to the European community Tbe kindness 
with which both European and Indian friends bave> 
overwhelmed me sends me to India a debtor to them It 
IB a debt I shall endeavour bo repay by rendering in India 
what services I am capable of rendering there , and if in 
speaking about the South African Indian question I am 
obliged bo refer to the injustices which my countrymen 
have received and may hereafter receive, I promise that 
I shall never wilfully exaggerate, and shall state the truth 
and nothing but the truth 

A word about tbe settlement, and what it means In 
my humble opinion it is the Magna Oharta of our liberty 
in this land. I give it the historic name, nob because it 
gives us rights which we have never enjoyed and which 
are in bhemselves new or striking, bub because it has 
come to us after eight years’ strenuous suffering, that has 
involved the loss of material possessions and of precious 
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lives I call it oar filagoa Oitarta beoaaee it marke a 
obaDge in the poiio^ of tbe Government towaroe us and 
estabirsbea our r/(;bt not oolp to beoonsafted in matters 
affeoliog ne but to hare our reasonable rvlsbos re^peoled 
It moreover confirms the thoor) of the British Constitu 
tfoQ that tbero should bo no (orsI raofai foeqaaiii) bo 
iTveen dilTeront sabjec^s of tbe Orovn no matter bow 
maoh praoMoe may varv aocordiog to loeal otrocmataDoe 
Above ail the sattiemeut may well bo oalled oar Hacna 
Charts because ft has vfudfcatod Patslvo Bosistaneo as 
a lawfui clean weapon and has glvon in Pasaivo Besiat 
ance a new strength to the oommnnit) and I ooneider it 
an infinitely euportor force lo that of tbo voto whlob 
fafstory shows has often been turned eeilnek tbe yotera 
themselves 

The eettlemaot fioall) disposes of all tbe poioli that 
ware thosubieot matter of Paasivo Bosfstaooe and fa do 
ing so it breathes the spirit of justice and fair play If 
the same spirit guides the admioIstratloQ of the ozlstlag 
laws my coaotrymao wfff barn ooraparaffvo poaesi and 
South Africa will bear little of Indian problem loan 
aoute form 

Some of my oountrymen have protested against it 
Tbs nomber of these protnstants fs namerical/s vary 
small and in iaOuooce not of great importance They 
do not object to what has been granted but they object 
tbat it IS not enough It la imposslblo therefore to 
w/tbbofd sjmpatfay from them I have bad an oppor 
tuQitv of speaking to them and I have endeavoured to 
show to them that if wo had asked for anything more it 
would have been a breach of submission made on behalf 
of tbe British Indians Jo a feller addressed to the Govern 
meat by Mr Oaobalia daring tbe latter part of last year 
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anti we ehould have laui ourPoWes open to the obargc of 
making new dttnauds 

Bub I have alao asaurod thorn that the preponfc Pob> 
tlomenfc cioo 3 not preolalo tli3m from agitation (as ha® 
boon made clear in my lottor to the Soorotary of the 
Interior of the 16th ultimo) for the removal of other 
disabilitioa which the community will abiU suffer from 
under the Gold Law, the Townships Act, the Law 3 of 
1885 of the Transvaal and the Trade Licences Laws of 
Natal and the Cape Tua promise made ny General Smuts 
to administer the existing law justly and with due regard 
to vested rights gives the community breathing time, bub 
these laws are in thomsalves defective, and can be, as 
they have boon, turned into enginos of oppression and 
iusbramanba by indiraot means to drive the resident 
Indian population from South Africa Tbo concession to 
popular prejudice in that wa have roooaoilod ourselves to 
the almost total prohibition by administrative methods 
of a fresh inflax of Indian immigrants, and to the depriva 
tion of all political power, i8> lu my opinion, the utmost 
that could ho reasonably expected from us. These two 
things being assured, I venture to submit that we are 
entitled bo full rights of trade, inter- provincial migration, 
and ownership of landed property being restored in the 
not distant future I leave South Africa in the hope that 
the healthy tone that pervades the European community 
m South Africa to-day will oonhiDue, and that it will 
enable Europeans to raeognise the inherent justioa of our 
Bubmiasion. To my countrymen I have at various meeb- 
jcgs that I have addressed during the past fortnight 
attended m several oases by thousands, said, "Nurse the 
sabhlameufc , see to it that the promises made are being 
earned out Attend to development and progress from 
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TvibbiD Zanloaely romoTe aH o&naes wblob wa may 
bave given for tbe ties and growth of aotl Indian projo 
dies or agitatioo and patiantl} onltivalo and inform 
Buropoan opinion so as to enable tbe Government of tba 
-day and legislatnre to restore to ns oiir rights It is by 
mataal oo operntion and goodwill that the solntion of the 
bslanoe of the pressing disabilities wbiob were not made 
points for Passive Besistaooa may be obtained In tbe 
natural oonree and witboot troabla or agitation in an 
eoute form 

Tbe presonoe of a large indentured and ex indentnr 
ed Indian population in Natal is a grave problem 
Compulsory repatriation fs a pb>eioaI and polltloal 
impossibility voluntary repatriation by way of graotiDg 
free passages and similar indaoements will not— as my 
•experieooe toaohes me — be availed of to any appreelable 
extent The only real aod efleotivo remedy for tbe groat 
State to adopt is to fsoo responsihllity fairly and 
-sguatef] to do away wilb tbe remnant of tbe systom of 
ioden''Qre and to level op this part of the population and 
make use of it for tbe general welfare of tbe Union 
Men and women who oao efleotlvely strike In large 
bodies who can for a common purpose sofler untold 
hardships who can undisoiplinod though they are be 
martyrs for da^s without police suuervisloa aud yet 
avoid doing any damage to property or person and wbo 
can ID inoes of need serve their King faithfully and 
oapably a% tbe ambulanoe corps raised at tbe time of tbe 
late war (and which bad among other classes of looians 
neatly 1(500 indeotured Indiaus) bore witness are 
surel} people wbo will) if given ordinar} opportunities in 
Ilfs form an bonourable park of any nation 
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n any ofaaa of peraona havo apeoial olaitn to be 
considered, ii) la bhoBO indonttired Indian s and bhoir 
obildren, to whom South Africa has become either aland 
of adoption or of birth Thov did not enter the Union 
aa ordinary free immigrants, but they came upon invita- 
tion, and indeed even after much coaxing, by agents of 
South African employers of thia olaas of labour In this 
letter I have endeavoured aa aoourately and as fairly aa 
is in my power to set forth the Indian Bituation> and the 
extraordinary courtesy, kindnosa and sympathy that 
have been shown to me during the past month by so 
many European friends. The frankness and generosity 
with which General Smuts, in the interview, that ho was 
pleased to grant me, approaohed the quastions at issue, 
and the impertanoa that bo many diBbinguished membora 
of both Houses of Parhamaob abtaobad bo the Imperial 
aspect of the problem, give me ample reason tor bsliev 
ing that my countrymen who have made South Africa 
their homes will receive a fairly full measure of justioa 
and will be enabled to remain in the Union with self* 
respect and dignity 

Einally, in bidding good-bye bo South Africa, I 
would like to apologise to so many friends on whom I 
have nob been able, through extreme pressure of work, 
to call personally I once more state that though I have 
received many a hard knock in my long stay m this 
country, it has been my good fortune bo receive much 
personal kindness and consideration from hundreds of 
European friends, well-wishers and sympathisers. I 
have formed the closest (nendehips, which will last 
for ever, for this reason and for many similar reasons, 
which I would love bo reduce bo writing bub for fear of 
trespassing unduly open the courtesy of the press. This 
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snb ooDtiDeat bse become to mo a saored and dear 
land next ooi) to m> motberlaod I leave tbo abores of 
8oulb A/rioa with a bfaavj beartf and the distance thab 
wiH now separate ms from Sooth Africa will but draw 
me closer to it and its welfare wiM Blwa>B be a matter 
of great oonoera and the love bestowed npoo me b> my 
coontrymen and tbe generous forbsaranoe and kindness 
extended to me by tbe Europeans will evor remain a 
most oherisbed treasure lo my memorj 


BEOEPTION IN ENGLAND 

ifr and Mrs Oandht left South Afnca for London 
tnJuly 1014 On ihexr amtal tn England they were 
welcomed at a great galhertng of JJntish and Indian 
friends and admirers at the Hotel Cecil on August 8 
Letters of apology uere recetud from the Prime Minister 
the Marquis of Crew Earl Roherlt Lords Oladstone 
Curzon Lainington Ampthtll JJoris the Hon Mr 
Gohhale Mr Earcourl Mr Ketr Hardie and Mr Bamsay 
Macdonald Zhe BecepUon was arranged by the Hon 
Mr Bhupendranath Basu the Bl Bon Mr Ameer Ah 
and others who spoke on the occasion 

Air Gaodbi in retoruiug tbanks referred to tbo 
great crisis wbicb at tbe moment overshadowed the 
world He hoped bis youog friends would think 
Imperially in the best eenso of Ibe word and do tbeir 
duty With regard to affairs in South Africa Mr 
Gaodbi paid a noble tribute to tbe devotion of his 
followers It was to tbe rank and file that their victory 
was doe Those who bad suffered and died in tbe strug 
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pl’j v'oto *1)0 ro')l norof''' * ro/'^r'lccl *li2 

settlement ee Iho M'^unn Cliertn of the South Afric*) 
Bnush Indians, not because cf tbc !>i)b=*‘vuec but b«- 
cause of the spuit v.htcb broup.bt it abou* Thf^r'^ bad 
boon a chanRo in the attitude of tbo peopG of *^ontb 
Africa and tbo sottlomont bad been “Oalei h> the 
infjB of the Indian oocmnuniti. It Ini proved ‘b't if 
Indians tvero in oarnost they v.oro irresi»tiblo Tinre 
bad been no coraproraiso in principles Some jrietanc^S 
remained unrodroseod but those V7crc rapftbic of adjust- 
ment bj pressure from Dotvnmn Street, S’mla, and from 
South Africa itsoU The fu*ure restod v. i‘b themselves 
If they proved worthy of hotter condition^, they would 
get them 


LETrBR TO LORD CREWE 

The following letter dated the litn Augiisi, lOlIt 
Signed hy Mr. and Mrs, Qandhi, Mis. Sarojvn j^axdii, 
Majoi N F Sinha, D), Jutaj N. Mehta and somcjifty 
othei Indians, was sent to the Undo- Secretary of State 
for India — 

In was thought desirable by many of us that during 
the crisis that has ovorhaken the Empire and whilst 
many Englishmen, leaving tboir ordinary vocations in 
life, are responding to the Imperial call, those Indians 
who are residing in the United Kingdom and who can at 
all do 80 should ulaoe themselves unoonditionally at the 
disposal of the Authorities. 

With a view of ascertaining the feeling of the 
real dost Indian population, the undersigned sont out a 
^oiroular letter to as many Indians in the United King- 
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dom &B could be approaobod duriug the elglit 

hours that the organisers gave themselves The res 
pODse baa been generous and prompt m the opinion 
of the under signed representatives of His Majesty s 
sabieots from the Indian Hmpire at present residing in 
the different parts of the United Kingdom 

On behalf of oarsetves and those whose names 
appear on the list appended hereto we beg to offer our 
services to the authoritieB We venture to trust that 
the Bight Hon ble the Marquess of Orewe will approve 
of our offer and secure its eooeptanoe by tbe proper 
authority Wa would respectfully emphasise the fact 
that the one dominant idea guiding us is that of render 
log such hamhid aesistanoe as re may be oonsidered 
capable of performing as ao earnest of our desire to share 
the responsibilities of membersbip of this great Empire 
if we would share its privileges 

FAEEWEt/L TO ENGLAND 

Whtn England joined the iiar ifr Gandhi organned 
the Indian Field Ambulance Corps with the help of lead 
tng Indians in England notably E H the Aga Khan 
Soon after 3fr Gandhi fell til and he uas nursed back to 
health by the kindness of Mr and RIis Roberts Mi and 
Mrs Gandhi xure again entertained at a Farexull Re 
ception at the WestminsUr Palace Hotel pnor to then 
departxire/oi India Among those who took part m the 
function xoere Sir Henry Ootton Mr Charles Robeits 
Sir K G Gupta A letter of apology was read from Sir 
William Wedderhum Mr Gandhi said tn the course of 
hts reply — 

His wife and himself were returning to the mother 
land with their work unaccomplished and with broken 
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benllih, bub ho wiBhsd n8vorfcholG'»Si to US3 tho langaa^o of 
hope ^ ^ He had himself pleaded bard with Hr Roberts 
that some place should be found for him , but his health 
had nob permitted and the doctors had been obdurate 
He had nob resigned from the corps If in his own 
motherland he should bo restored to strength, and bosti- 
Iitiea were still continuing, he intended to come back, 
directly the summons reached him, (Obears). As for 
his work in South Africa, they had been purely a matter 
of duty and carried no merit with them and his only as* 
piration on bis return to his motherland was to' do his 
duty as ho found it day by day Ho bad been practically 
an exile for 25 years and his friend and master, Mr. 
Gokhale, had warned him not to speak of Indian questions 
as India was a foreign laud to him (Laughter.) Bat the 
India of his imagination was an India unrivalled m the 
worldt an India where tho most spiritual treasures were 
to be found and it was his dream and hope that the con* 
•nection between India and England might be a source 
of spiritual comfort and uplifting to the whole world, 


RECEPTION IN BOMBAY 

M) and Mis Gandhi am ved at Bombay on the 9th 
Januaiy, 1915 > They wcie enlei tamed on aviival at a 
great public reception ovet which Sir Phei oseshah Mehta 
presided. Replying to the toast Mr Gandhi said in the 
course of his speech — 

In what he had done, be had done nothing beyond 
bis duty and it remained bo be seen how far be had suc- 
ceeded in doing his duty That was nob a mere lip 
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-CApreeeiou bob be asked tbem to believe Biooerely that 
these were bis feelings 

Tbey bad also bonoured Mrs Gandhi as the wife of 
the great Gandbi He bad no knowledge of the great 
Gandbi but be could say that she could tell them more 
about the sufferiogs of womeD who rushed with babies to 
the jail and who had now joined the majority than be 
could 

In conolnsion Mr Gandhi appealed to them to accept 
the services of bltnself and bia wife for be said tbey bad 
Qome to render snob service as God would enable them to 
do so They bad not come to receive big entertainments 
like that because tbey did nob think tbey were worthy of 
such presents Be felt they would only spoil tbem if ever 
by suob action a thought oroesed tbeir minds that tbey 
bad done some bing to deserve snob a big fomas^a made 
ID their honour He however tbanked them on behalf 
of his wife and bimeelf most eiooerely for tbe great honour 
done to them that afternoon ano be hoped to receive tbe 
whole country m tbeir endeavour to serve tbe Motherland 
Hitherto be said they had known nothing of his failures 
All tbe news that they bad received related to his successes 
Here tbey would now see them in tbe naked light and 
would see their faults aud anticipating snob faults aod 
failures he asked them to overlook them and with tbab 
appeal be said they as bumble servants would commence 
the service of tbeir country 



EBOBPTION m MADRAS 


In reply to the Welcome Address read by Mi G 4, 
Natesan on behalf of the Indian South Afncan League, at 
a meeting at the Victona Public Hall, Madras, on the 21st 
April, 1915, with Dr Sir Subiamania Iyer m the Ohair, 
Mr, Qdndhi said • — 

Mr. Chairman and Friends, — On behalf of my wife 
and myself I am deeply grafeefal for the gceab honour fcbafr 
you here in Madras, and, may I say, this Preaidenoy, have 
done to ua and the affection that has been lavished upon 
us in this great and enlightened — not benighted 
Presidency. 

If there is anything that wo have deserved, as has 
been abated in this beautiful address, I can only say I lay 
It at the feet of ray Master under whose inspiration I hava 
been working all this time under exile m South Africa 
(Heal, hear) In so far as the sentiments expressed in this 
address are merely prophetic. Sir, I accept them as a blea* 
Bing and as a prayer from you and from this great meeting 
that both my wife and I myself may possess the power, the 
inclination, and the life bo dedicate whatever we may de- 
velop in this sacred land of ours to the service of the 
Motherland. (Gheeis), It is no wonder that we have come 
bo Madras. As my friend, Mr. Natesan, will perhaps tall 
you, we hava been overdue and we have neglected Madras 
But we have done nothing of the kind We know that 
we had a corner in your heaibg and we knew that you 
will nob misjudge us if we did nob hasten to Madras 
before going to the other presidencies and to other 
nowns t * t =»- one-tenth of the 

language that has been used m this address is deserved 
by us, what language do you prooose to use for those who 
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have losii Ibeir livee and bhereford fiaisbed their work on 
behalf of your enffering oonDtrsmen m South Africa? 
Wbafa language do you propose to use for Nsgappan and 
Narayaaasawmy lads of seventeen or eighteen years 
who braved in simple faith all the trials all the suffer 
logs and all the indignities for the sake of the honour of 
the Motherland {Cheers } What langnaga do you propose 
to nee with reference to Valliamma that sweet girl 
of seventeen years who was discharged from Mantzburg 
prison skin and bone suffering from fever to which she 
snoonmbed after abont a month a time {Cries of shame) 

It was the Madras^is who of all the Indians were 
singled out by the great Divinity that rules over ns for 
this great work Do you know that in the great otby of 
Johaonesborg the Madrasis look on a Madrassi as dU 
honoured if be has not passed through the jails once or 
twice during this terrible crisis that your countrymen in 
South Africa went throngb during these eight long years ? 
You have said that I inspired these great men and 
women but I cannot accept that proposition It was 
they the simple minded folk who worked away in faith 
never expecting the slightest reward who inspired me 
who kept me to tbe proper level and who inspired me by 
tbsir great eaorifios by their great faith by their great 
trnst ID tbe great God to do tbe work that I was able to 
do {Cheers) It is my misfortune that my wife and 1 
have bean obliged to work m tbe lime lighti and you 
have magnified out of all proportion (cries of No ? no^) 
this little work wa have bean able to do Believe me 
my dear friends that if you consider whether in India or 
ID South Afrioai it is possible for us poor mortals — the 
same individuals tbe same etuflf of which jou are 
mads — if yon consider that it is possible for us to do 
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acytihiDg 'wbabsoever without j'our aseisfcanoe and with- 
out your doing the same thing that we would be prepared 
to do, you are lost, and we are also lost, and our services 
will be m vain, I do not for one moment believe that 
the inspiration was given by us. The inspiration was 
given by them to U8> and we were able to be interpreters 
between the powers who called themselves the Governors 
and those man lor whom redress was so neoessary. We 
were simply links between those two parties and nothing 
more It was my duty, having received the education 
that was given to me by my parents to interpret what 
was going on in out midst to those simple folk, and they 
rose to the occasion Tbay realised the might of religious 
force, and it was they who inspired us, and let them who 
have finished their work, and who have died lor you and 
me, let them inspire you aod us. We are still living ani 
who knows whether the devil will non possess us 
to monow and we shall not forsake the post of duty 
before any new danger that may face us But these 
three have gone for ever, 

An old man of 75 from the United Provinces, 
Harbart Singb, has also joined the majority and died m 
jail m South Africa , and he deserved the crown that you 
would seek to impose upon us These young men deserve 
all the adjectives that you have so affectionately, but 
blindly lavished upon us. It was nob only the Hindus 
who struggled, but there were Mahomadans, Parsis and 
Christians, and almost every part of India was represented 
in the struggle. They realised the common danger, and 
they realised also what their destiny was as Indians, and 
It was they, and they alone, who matched the SQUl-foroes 
against the physical forces (l/ 02 id applause.) 



THE INDIAN SOUTH AFBIOAN LEAGUE 

At the Qenerai Meeting of the Indian South Ajrican 
League held at the premises of Messrs Q A Natesan <C 
■Co Madras on Friday May 7 1915 ivith Lewan Baka 
durM Audmarayanalyah in the Chair Mr Q A Matesan 
-one of the Joint Secretaries presented a statement “f 
accounts of the League and wound up by urging that the 
balance of the League s Fund might he handed over to 
Mr Qandhi who had undertaken to looh after the interests 
of the South Africa returned Indians and their dependents 
The Resolution was unantrrwusly passed Mr Qandhi in 
the course of his reply made a bnef statement and said — 
The passive reeistaDoe straggle started with the Asia 
tio straggle la (be Traasvaai lo 1906 As it went on 
stage after stage it owing to the exigeaeies of the case 
«ad as a matter of course ezpaaded and embraced the 
followiag farther paints viz (1) tbe removal of racial 
disabilitF in tbe ImmigratioD Legislation of tbe Union of 
South Africa (2) ibe restoration of tbe status of Indian 
wives whether married in aocordance with Hindu or 
Hahomedan religious rites as it orgioally existed before 
wbat was known in South Africa as tbe Searle Jndgment 
(3) repeal of tbe annaal £3 tax wbiob was payable by 
every ex indentured Indian bis wife and his children-^ 
male and female'— males after reacbiog 16 years females 
after reaching 12 if they decided to settle in tbe province 
of Natal as freemen (4) )ast administration of existing 
awa specially affecting British Indiana with due regard 
to vested rights All these points were oompletel) gamed 
under tbe settlement of last year and tbe> have been 
embodied so far as legislation waa necessary in wbat waa 
known ae tbe Inoian Belief Aot and otherwise in tbe oor 
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roflpondonoo that took place botwean Geaoral Smuts and 
bJmBolf lEomediatoh altor tho passing o( tho Act referred 
to Such being the case and as the Indian South African 
Laugue wan formed solely for tbo purpose of assisting the 
struggle 15 could well dissolve itself Mr Gandhi refer- 
red also to tbo administratiou of the funds that were sent 
to him from India and other parts of the Empire. Ho 
said that, at every stage of tbo struggle, a complete stats* 
menb of income and expenditure was published. 

Mr Gandhi then informed the meeting that there 
were nearly 30 passive rasisters including tbeir families 
in India who were to be supported Tnese included the 
widows and children of the two men who wore shot in 
the oourpa of the struggle. He, therefore, suggested that 
the small balance which was still with the Indian South 
African League might well be devoted to their assistance 
Mr Gandhi desired to take the opportunity to express 
the thanks of the South African Indians for the great 
and valuable assistance it bad rendered to them during 
the most oritioal times of the sfciuggle Ho was not 
going to mention any names, but he felt it bis duty to 
convey in person as the interpreter of tho wishes of 
many Transvaal deportees, who were m Madras in 
1909, of their heartfelt thanks to Mr Natosau for the 
devotion which he displayed in looking after their interest 
during tbeir exile in India He was glad he was able to^ 
convey in person his grateful thanks to the chairman 
and the members of the League for the moral and 
material support they had rendered to tbeir cause. 



ADVICE TO SOUTH AFRICAN INDI\NS 

In zpttc of h%i multifarious tn India Mr 

Qandhi seldom forgot the seme of his early lahours Uis 
South African friends and felloio xcorltrs are always dear 
to him In a eommunieatton to (hr Indian Opinion he 
wrote under date 2Sth December 202? — 

Wfaeu 1 left Soath A(rio« I hftt) fully loiended to 
wrlls to m) Indinn CaftHah friendt ther4 from timo to 
time bat I found eny lot tn India lobe quits diflerenl 
from wbai I bad expected it to be I had hoped to be 
able to ha70 oomparative peace and leituro hot I liaro 
beee irresistibly dratvn into maoy aotiTitiea I hardly 
oopa trith them aod looal daily eorrasiiondenoe Half 
of ray time ie paseeJ to tbo Indian traiur South 
Afrioau frieods will 1 hope forgive me for to) appareok 
oegleok of them Let me aseure them that do a day bat 
passed but T bave thou ht of Ihera aod tbeir kindness 
South Airtoao atsooiations oaooever boofTaoed from my 
memory 

You will not now he sarprlsod when I toll you that 
Ik was ooly to day that I learnt from Iiuiian Opinion to 
hand about tbe disastrous Ooode During my travels I 
rarely read newspapers and I have time merely to glanoe 
fit them whilst I am not travelling X write this to 
tender my sympathy to tbe suilerers M> imagination 
enables me to draw a truo picture of their sufTerings 
They make one thing of God and Sis might and the utter 
evaaesoenae of this life They ought to teaob us ever to 
seek nis protection and never to fall in the dally duty 
before us In tbe divine aooouot books only our notions 
are noted not wbat wo bare read or wbak we have 
epoken These and similar reneotions fill my soul foe 
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tha moment And I wish to share them with the suffcrors. 
The deep poverty that I eKportenoo in this country deters 
me even from thinkioR of finanoial assistaneo to be sent 
for those who have boon rendered homoloss E\en one 
pie in this country counts I am at this very moment 
living in tha midst of thousands who have nothing but 
roasted pulse or gram flour mixed with water and salt^ 
We here, therefore, can only send tha sufferers an assur- 
ance of our heartfelt griof. 

I hope that a determined movement will be set on 
foot to render illegal residanoe on flats exposed to visita- 
tions of death-dealing floods The poor will, if they can, 
inhabit even such sites regardless of oonsequonces. It is 
for the enlightened persons to make it impossible for 
them to do so 

The issues of Indian Opimon that acquainted me 
with the destruction caused by the floods gave me also 
the sad news of Mr Abdul Game’s death Please con- 
vey my respectful condolences to the members of our 
friend’s family Mr Abdul Game’s services to oommu- 
mty can never be forgotten His sobriety of judgment 
and never-failing courtesy would have done oredit to 
anybody His wise handling of public questions was a 
demonstration of the fact that services to one’s country 
could be efidoiently rendered -without a knowledge of 
English or modern training 

I note, too, that our people in South Africa arc nob 
yet free from difficulties about trade licences and leaving 
oertifioates My Indian experience has confirmed the 
opimon that there is no remedy like passive resistance 
against such evils The community has to exhaust 
milder remedies bub I hope that it will not allow the 
sword of passive resistance to gab rusty. It is our duty 
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'wbflai tbo tsrrlble trar laats lo be eatlaGed rllb polUlonp 
eto for fche desired relief hot I Ihink tho Government 
should knovr thnt the community will not rest until tho 
questtoos above mentioned are eatiefaetorlls solved It U 
but right that I should also warn the oommuolt} against 
dangers from within I hear from those who return 
from South Africa that we are by no means freo of those 
who are engaged m ilHoit t affio We who seek ]natico 
must be above suatnoion and I hope that our leaders 
will not rest till tho) have purged the oommnnity of 
internal defects 


K^IIiWAY BESTRIOTIONS IN TRANSVAAL 

WrUtnQ to the* Times of Indta on June S 1018 
A!r Oandhi drew attention to the fresh di3o6iftftfS 
imposed on Indians by the Onton Government by the 
introduction of the railway traiellino rcjfncfioiis 
ilfr Gandhi while deploring the existing colour prejudices 
felt bound to protest against the attempt of the Union 
Government to gne legal recognition to the anfi colour 
cawpaiffn TTe omif the long extracts from f/ie i Indian 
Opinion and gtie the text of Mr Gandhi s letter — 

Sir— 'I ofTor no apology for 8«>ekiog tho hospitality 
of your columns for the enoloead eitraota from Indian 
Opinion They deal wttli the well being of over t vo lakhs 
of etxiigrants from India Mr Ahmed Mahomed Oaohaliai 
the esteemed presioent of the British Indian Association 
of Jobaiinesburg has sent from that place the foUowiog 
oablegram rega]rdio(. cne of the matters referred to in tbo 
extracts — 
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'Mohs moctirp fifth '•trongN protc'.tc . "coiion nineteen, rnilw^y 
rcgulationB. Eosolvod cable pupporters India RsRulatioDB impose 
Btatutorj color bar in ropard lo issue of tic^ en, placing in and 
removing from compirtmento, occupation of places on r.a’ion 
platforms, empowers minor ofliotals remove witliou' aisigninp 
reason Please male suitable reprcsentaliom appropriate quarierii 
CommuDilj unanimous assert rights uni *'3 relief sought granted ’ 

Mr, OaohftliB was ono o( tho ataunchoRt workers 
during the Passive Rasietanoo oampatga that raged for 
eight icars in South Africa During that campaign ho 
reduced himself to poverty and accepted imprihonmonb 
for tho sake of India's Honour Ooe can, therefore, easily 
understand what is meant In the t\ords ‘ community 
unanimous assert right uu1l«-< relief Rought granted ' 

It IS not a threat ft is tho burning cry of distress 
felt by a community whoso solf-respcot has been in]ured 

It 16 evident that the white people of South Africa 
have nob been visibly impressed by the war which is 
claimed to be waged for the protection of the rights of 
weaker or minor nationalities Their projuoico against 
colour IB not restrained oven by the fact that local Indians 
have raised a volunteer bearor corps which is gallantly 
serving in East Africa with the column that was taken 
to Eish Africa by General Smuts 

The problem is difficult, it is complex Prejuoioea 
cannot he removed by legislation. Tuey will yield only 
to patient toil and education Bub what of the Union 
Government? It is now feeding the prejudice by 
legalising it Indians would have bean content, if 
the popular prejudice had been left to work itself out, 
care being taken bo guard agaiust violence on either side. 
Indians oi South Africa could not complain even against 
a boycott on the part of the whites.. It is there already 
In social life they are oompletely oBtraciaed They feel 
the osbraoism, bub they silently bear it. But the situa- 
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tloa altcrri nlmd tbeGovoromdot steps Iq aud civea legal 
TeocgaitioD to the Antt Colour Catopafga It ia iropos 
etble for tbo Indian eottlera to submit to an iosuUlog 
restraint upon their movemeots The\ will uot allot? 
boobing clerks to deotda as to nheiher they are becom 
logty dressed They oauooi allot? a platform inspeotor 
to restrict them to a roaerrod part of a platform Ttie^ 
\?ill not as if tbe) t?ere ticket of leave moo produce 
tbetr oertifijAtes m order to secure raili?a) tiokats 

Tbe poudeoo) of the war cannot be used as au 
-^ileativa shield to covar fresh wroogs aod insults The 
plucky Qustodiaoe of India a bouour are doing tboir sbcro 
to South Africa We here are bound to help them 
Meetings throaabout India ahooid iolorm tbe tshite 
iuhabitauts of Stiitb Africa tiul Irtdia resents tbeir 
treatmeat of her eons Tae> should call upon tbe 
'Oavaromeat of India aud the Imperial Goreromoot to 
fecura efTeotUd pro eotion for our oouotrymen in South 
Africa 1 hope that roglishmeu tn India will not bo 
behiua hand to leodiog their valuable support to tbe 
movemeut to redress the wrong Mr Caobalia a cable is 
sileot on the grievance dlsolosed in tbe second batch of 
extracts It is do less sorious lo its etTeot it is far 
more deadly But tbe oommuaity is hoping to right the 
wrong by an appeal to tbe bighost legal tribunal id tbe 
TJoioo But really the questtou is above that tribunal 
Ti^t me state It id a aenteoce A reactionary Attorney 
General has obtained a ruling from tbo Natal Supreme 
Court to tbo efleot that subjects of 'native states are 
alieae and not British subjools and arOi therefore not 
entitled to its protection so far as appeals under a parti 
enUr ectioD of tbe Immigrants Bsstriotlon Act are 
•coDoerned Thus if the fooal oourta ruling is oorroot 
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thousAnas of lodmnf! poitiod m South Africa will bt, 
deprived of bho Boourity of ro-udonoo in South Africa for 
wbioh thoj fouRht for cifjht voar-> and which tha^ 
bhouj’hb they had won. loaat a quart-'r of the Indian 
settlerfl of South Africa aro Buhjootp of the Bnrodn and 
the Kathiawar statoa. If an^ law oonp’dor= thorn nc 
ahona, purely ib has to bo altered, It la an inpult to the 
etatea and thoir sub]oota to treat the latter aa aliens 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AKRTCi 


In 1910 the Tianzvaal IcnidaUoc passed Icitvs reS‘ 
tuckng the then Indtaii tiaders and their successors to 
paiticular Townships, The disabilities of Indian tradcis 
multiplied and became the subject of an acute agitation 
and tlucatened to levive jmssive icsisLance On leceipt 
of a cable eaily in August, 1919, fiom the British 
Indian Association, Natal, Mr, Gandhi wiotc us follows 
in the Indian Review . — 

1 have ]U8b reoaived the following oabiegram from 
Mr Ibrahim lamail Aawati, Chairman of the British 
Indian Aasooiabion, Johannesburg ; 

I “Bill assented 93td June, ptomulgatod 3rd instant Rsstriota 
oompames acquiring further fixed properties and holding bonds 
as prior to company law, Re-nffirms Gold and Townships Aota 
operating on new licensees after let May and restricting present 
traders and sueoesBors to particular townships Deputation waiting 
His Excellency urging withhold assent on ground class legislation 
Government promised another commission during rooess investi- 
gate Indian question throughout Union ns concession to the 
detractors in Parliament Pear further restriotivo legislation 
Community request you appeal Viceroy propose Royal Commission. 
India representing Union local Indian interests Convened Union 
Indian Conference dth August, great suooess Decided united action 
Many of the association pledged resist any oost — Aswat ” 
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The oableeram bears oat nbat I bare said in my 
letter to Sir George Barnea* aod nbat I said at tbe 
recent meettog at Poona Tbe reetriotione are clear — 1 
Ho further bolding of landed property in tbo Transvaal 
2 No new trade licences wlthio tbe area affcoted by tbo 
Gold Law and be Tofvnsbipa Act 3 tbe present 
holdera and tbetr suoaeseara in title to be restrio ed as 
to trade to tbe towosbipa la which they aro now 
trading 

As I have already remarked Ibis means vlrtnal roin 
of tbe Indian settlers m the Transvaal Tbeir only 
means of livelibood to Ibe largest number is trade and 
the largest onmber oi lodtaos is to be fonnd probably 
Witbin the geld area If tbe Aot stands they most die 
oat IQ tbe oatotal eoarsd 

In tht count of the eotrtsfondtnct bclxcttn Ur Qandht 
and S\r George Barnes Ur Oanihx xoroU — 

Do yon tkOov? that tb« Indians of South Abica raised an arabu 
lance corps nrhichserTcd nnder Qeoeral Qmins in Soulh Africa? Is 
this now to be (heir reward? I ought not to bring in war 
serriees in order to seenre tbe protection of an elementary right 
which considerations alike o( bonoar and Josiiee enritle them to 
1 oommend to your attention tbe report of the Select Committee of 
tbe Union Boose of Assembly 

Tbe Union Goreromeot uomiodfol of their Irust and equally 
onmindfol of tfaeir written word a oepted tbe amendment probi 
biting the bolding of mortgages by tbo Asiatics on properly except 
as seen ity for bona fide loan or investmeat and providing that any 
Asiatic Company wbicb arqQired fixed property after tbe Jet instant 
ebonid dispose of tbe same witbin two years or a further period as 
fixed by a competent Ccutl wilb a cider that In the event of failure 
to do so tbe property might besoldbyan otdsrol tbe Court I 
am quoting from Beater a cable dated 93rd May from Capetown 
^ou will see this completes fegalised confiscation of property rights 
throughout tbe Transvaal and TUtualJy tbe trade rights witbin the 
gold area of tbe Indian settlers There was no evasion of Law 8 of 
1865 Indians did openly wbal tbe law permitted them to do and 
they should be left free to do eo I do not wish to prolong this tail 
ol agony Tbs Government of India are bound to protect the rigbte 
ol the 6 000 Indian settlers in tbe Transvaal at any cost 
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In tbo cab\*3»tatn tbo v?or4 'assont’ cocutB tvjioo. It; 
sayB the Bill baa boon ncoontod to and it refers to a 
deputation that is to wait on FI. Fj the Governor Gener- 
al of South Africa requeatin{< him to withhold aaaont 
The second uae of the word 'assent' refers probably to a 
clausa in the Latlors Patent providing for the vetoinr’ of 
elasa legislation. Tno clause is undoubtedly to be used 
under exceptional oiroutnatanooa No one can deny that 
the Asialios Act constitutes a very exceptional oircom- 
stance warranting the oxarcise of the Royal veto 

The most important part of tbo oablegram, however, 
18 the fact that fho commiasion promised bv the 
Union Government is to bo appointed as a “ con- 
cession” to “the detractors” of Indians in the Union 
Parliament Unless, therefore, tbo Governmert of India 
taka care, there is every likelihood of tbo oommiBSion, 
"like tbe committee of the South African Assembly 
proving to the British Indians a curse, instead of 
a blessing It is, thoroiore, not unnatural that the 
B'-itish Indian Association urges that H B the Viceroy 
should propose a Royal Oomraission upon .vhioh both the 
Union and the Indian interests are reprosantod. 
Nothing can be fairer than the proposal made by Mr 
Aswat I say so, because as a matter of right no com 
mission IB really needed to decide that Indian settlers 
are entitled to trade in South Africa where they like and 
hold landed property on tbe same terms as the European 
settlers. Tnis is the minimum they oan claim Bub 
under the complex constitution of this great Empire, 
justice 18 and has often to bo done in a round about 
manner A wise captain, instead of sailing against 
B. bead wind, tacks and yet reaches his destination 
sooner than be otherwise would have. Even so, Mr. Aswat 
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xtisbIj^ accepts tbe pnociple of a commission on a 
matter that is self ovident but equally wise!} wants a 
commission that would no^ prove abortive and that will 
dare to tell tbe rating race in South Africa that as mem 
bars in an Empire which has more coloured people than 
white they may not treat their Indian fellow subjeots 
as helots Wbother tbe above proposal is accepted or 
some other is adopted by the Imperial Oovernmeot it 
must be made clear to them that public opinion in India 
Will not tolerate confiscatton of tbe primary rights of 
the British Indian Settlers in Sontb Africa 


INDIAN EIGHTS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

From tm& to tme trouble rose in Tiansvaal between 
the trading people among Ewopean colonists and Indians 
A policy of squeezing out the Indian petty trader was 
pi ecaUnt throughout the colony A correspondent of the 
Times of India wrote to its cof«w»i« tn August 16 1919 
that South Africa cannot he lun economically with the 
Indian in it and the white people cannot be expected 
to commit lace suicide Strangely enough tun the 
Smutis Qandht agreement was pressed into issue Mi 
Gandhi wiote to The Times of India — 

No possible exception can be taken to tbe impartial 
manner lo which your South African oorrospondent has 
given a summary of tbe Indian position m tbe Trane 
vaal in your issue of tbe 18th instant He has put as 
fairly as it was possible for him to do both sides of the 
question 
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It 10 uofc tho additional ‘brovjn burden on tlio *^op of 
the black ono' which aRitalo *tho European Colonists in 
South Africa,’ but "vbo oru? of the whole question 18, 
B 8 your corroBpondont oute it, “that South Africa cannot 
be run econonoioally with tho Indian in it, and tho white 
people who have made the countri, cannot bo expected 
to commit race BUicido.” This ib not tho problem that 
presents itself to the Boer Iividr on the Vtildt to whom 
the Indian trader 10 a bloBBinR nor to tho European 
bousewiffl in the biR towns of the Tranevanl who de- 
pends solely upon the Indian vogotable vendor for tho 
vegetables brought to her door But tho problem pre* 
sents Itself in the manner put by your oorrospondenfc to 
the petty European trader who finds in tho thrifty and 
resourceful Indian a formidable rival, and with his vote 
which counts a great deal and with his inOueocoas a 
member of tho ruling race ho has succeeded in making 
his own economic problem a race problem for South 
Africa. In reality the problem is whether the potty 
trader for his selfish end is to bo allowed to override 
every consideration of justice, fair play, imperial policy 
and all that goes to make a nation good and groat 

In support of the gradual but certain squeezing out 
process, what has been called the Smuts-Gandhi agree- 
ment has been pressed into service Now that agreement 
18 embodied in two letters and two only of the 30 th 
June, 1914 the first one addressed to me on behalf of 
General Smuts by Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the lu- 
tenor, and the second my acknowledgment of it bearing 
the same date. The agreement, as the lebtors oonolu* 
sively show, is an agreement on questions which were the 
subject of civil in the correspondence described as pas- 
sive resistance, Tbe settlement stipulates only for an 
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•extension — never a rastriotion — of existing rights and 
as It was intendea only to cover queationa arising ou^ 
o( oivii resistanoe ib le(b open all the other qaeations 
Henoe the reservsfiion in my letter of the SOtb Jnne 
vts — 

As the Mtoisber is aware some of my eoankrymen 
have wished ms to go further They are dissatisfied that 
trade licenses laws of the different Provinoes, the Trans 
veal Grold Law the Transvaal Law 3 of 188fi have not 
been altered so os o give them lull rights of residence 
trade and ownership of land Some of them are dissatis 
fied that full inter provincial migratioo is not permitted 
end some are dissatisfied that on the marriage qaestion 
the Beliet BiU goes no further than it does 

In this oorrespondeoce there is not a word about the 
Jodian settlers not getting trade licenses or boldtog fixed 
property in the mioiog or any other area And the 
Indians bad a perfect right to apply for and get as many 
trade lioenees as they oould secure and as much fixed 
property as they ooLld bold whether through forming 
registered oompanies or tbrougb mortgages After a 
streouous fight for eight years it was not Iifrely that I 
would give away auy legal rights aud if I did the com 
muDiiy I had the honour to represent would naturally 
and quite properly have dismissed me as au unworthy if 
nob a traitorous representative 

But tbeie is a third letter totally irrelevant consider 
ed as part ol the agreement which baa been used for the 
oartailment of trade rights It is my letter of the 7tb 
■July addressed to Mr Gorges The whole tone of it 
shows that it la purely a personal letter setting forth only 
my individual views abont vested rights m oonneotiou 
with the Gold Law and Townships Amendment Act I 
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have therein stated definitely that I do not wish to 
restriots’ the future action of my countrymen and I have 
simply recorded the definition of 'vested rights' I disouB- 
sed with Sir Benjamin Eobertson on the Ith March, 1914, 
saying that by “ vested rights I understand the right of 
ftU Indian and hia successors to live and trade in town- 
ships in which be was living and trading, no matter bow 
often be shifts his residence or buBiness from place to 
place in the same township " This is the definition on 
which the whole of the theory of evasion of law and breach 
of faith has been based Apart from the, question of 
irrelevance of the letter I claim that it could not be usedi 
even if it could be admitted as part of the agreement, in the 
manner it has been As I have already stated on previous 
occasions there was a prospect of an adverse interpretation 
of the Gold Liaw as to trade itoenoes, and there was the 
tangible difficulty in getting land or leases of buildings and 
lb was by the most strenuous efforts that Indians were able 
within Gold Areas to retain their foothold. I was anxious 
to protect the existing traders and their successors even 
though the legal Z7iterpi etation of the laiu might be adverse 
to the Indian claim The vested right, therefore, referred 
to in my letter of the 7th July was a right created in 
spite of the law And it was this right that had to be 
protected in the administration of the then existing laws. 
Even If. therefore, my said letter can be incorporated in 
the agreement, by no cannon of interpretation that I know 
can lb be said to prevent the Indians moially (for that 18 
the meaning of the charge of breach of faith) from getting 
new trade licences in virtue of the law of the land 
Indians openly and in a fair fight gamed m their favour 
a legal decision to the effect that they could obtain trade 
licences against tender of the licence fee even within the 
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gold area To (hu they rvera oerfsotlv mora1l> enhtlod 
There osnoot be aay gueatioo of a leRal breaoh Thero 
trade rivals wonld Iod(! afto have made short work of aoy 
legal breaoh Xisetl) sctprosmg that the Jaw was adverse 
to the ladtan claim m} dc6oition could not bo pleaded to 
bar any agitation for amendment of the law for tho 
whole of the setUeiseat if the natore of it was of a 
temporary oharaoter and tbe Indiaos as de6otte4 stated 
io my letter of tbe SOtb Jane coold not be ezpeoted to 
rest content nntil fall oivio rights bad been conceded 
Tbe whole of tbe plea, therefore of breaoh of faitb is I 
venture to sabmit an ntterl> dishonest and sbamelees 
pteoa of taotioSf which ongbt not to he allowed lo in 
terfere with a proper adiostmeot of tbe qnestion 


ANOTHER 8 A COMMISSION 

In response to the agttaUon in South AJrtca and m 
India a Commission tons appointed bv th Union Oovem 
ment to investigate the trade and other questions which 
Caused grate irritation to the Indians and Mr Montagu 
the Secretary of State for India announced t« I^ovember 
2019 the inclusion of otr Benjamin I?o6erfjo» Chief Com 
ratsstoner of the Central Provinces in the Commission to 
represent the Ooiernment of India, Intemewed by the 
Associated Press Mt Qaiidkt said on the subject of 
enquiry and the composition — 

Ij Is a matter of very great regret that Mr 
Montagu s message tj Hip Etcellency the Viceroy so 
materisll) alters the position I do however feel that 
any agitation iosistiog upo i tha appointment on the 
CommlsBion of Indiau repreaentattvea maj damage ouc 
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case which IB bo ovorwhoimingly ntronp If a roproseu- 
fcative lilvG Mr SdEtn 10 appointcii alonp with Sir 
Barnatnio RaborfcBon to put before the South African 
Government and the forshaoming OoramiBBion the 
Indian case, it would ho the nexe best thing. In my 
opinion our effort enould be to oonoontrato upon Bocur- 
ing a proper rdfaronca to tho Co nm ■i-»io 1 in tne plaoj of 
the very narrow one, wo arc led to behove, ib hkoly to bo 
BUggaBCad by tho Union Govornraont. The Times of 
India IB really randaring a groat Barvioo in moulding and 
ooneolidating public opinion on this quosiioti, irreepeotive 
of olaSB or race. la la uov. uuougb that maroly tho trade 
queatiQu la raforrad bo the CjinmiBaion Tne whole of 
the Law 3 of 1885 must coma under review leaving 
aside foi the tima being the qaaa«ion of political status. 
Oar goal must bo tba restoration of full trading and 
property lights of Indians lawfully aettlod in South 
Africa Tbis is what oven Australia has allowed 
although It was Australia which led the anti Aaiatio cry. 
We must also guard againib the Oommissiou whittling 
down any of the lights already being enjoyed by the 
eebtlars By no canon of justice 01 propriety can the ex- 
isting rights be taken away from the Indian settlers, but 
if W8 do not take care and provide beforehand there is 
every danger of such a oatastropbe happening. It 
actually happanod with the Sdleot Oommittee of the 
Umon Parliament whose fiadiugs produced the new 
legislation we so much deplore 
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EECIPEOCITy BETWCPN IKDI^ AND THD 
DOMINIONS 

At the Madras Provincial Oon/erenec held at Nellore 
tn June 1975 lilr 0 A Natesan moved a resolution 
(hanking ilr and Ura Oandht for the invaluahle services 
they hod rendered to the itotkerland by their heroic 
struggle tn tioutk Africa Mr Gandhi tn acknowledging 
the (hanks of the Conference spoke as follows — 

lo so far as aeaticneos ont<)ra Into the oUims of In 
die with re ard to the atatoa of lodiaae io the Cmpire 
It seeaia possible that by a oieasnra of reoiprooal treat 
oaeot as between India and the Pomlalons this difSonlty 
noald be sarmoanted Given an outlet for Indian 
omigranta in East AIrloa it ought not to be beyond the 
powers of stateamanahip to arrange (hat India should 
bavo the power to exolade white men of the working 
class just as the Dooiiaiooe exoiude Indians Or rather 
It might be arranged that the number of Inliana to be 
admitted to any one of the white States of the Empire 
should hear a relative proportlou to the white population 
of the S ate As a matter of faot if the proportion 
agreed on is to avoid the neooeeity for removing some of 
the Asiatics now in the Dominions, It will have to be 
sometbiog like twice as great as the number of the 
whites ID India tn relation (o the total population The 
oxis'-lng white oommunit) lo India mclusive of troops 
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. L I. 1 0 002 of bh0 ostivs 

bears bhe proporb.on of aboub 1 * qq x^amos 

population. l 1,000 as 

,„o total oolonvis 

Buggesbed wou , „honb 5 000 la Aasbralia 

Canada bo be inoreased by aboub o.UUU 

. *-Vaon *1 non Indians, and under 

there are rather more axoess over bhe 

K nnO 000 white men ab present, bub the excess 

t' 1 MO r atio la trifling In Naw Zial.nd whera the a 
'houtl-aSOIaii'a"”. " 

Ton o( the oompoBite racial problam-ptatented by tha 
Uolon-migbt perbapa ha adjnated sonaawhat by offering 
^dnoamanta to South Alrioan Indiana to tranaler them, 
aelvea to Beat Wrioa The conferring of full political 
rights on the small Indian oommunibies domiciled in the 
Dominions would then be the only step necessary to 
meet every legitimate aspiration of Indians for equality 
of treatment and the recognition of their claims as 

Dritisb eubieobs 



INDIAN AND EUROPD^N EillGRANTS 

Mr M E Gandh% in moving ihs Itesolution on 
India and the Colonies at the Bombatj Congress of 1915% 
said — 

Mr Prasjdenh aod Friaod*— -lb® Btsolatloo thal 
s^ADds !□ nay name reads tbaa 

Tba OoD(!re8a ratsrsts that the existirK* Iaiva aflaat 
iQg ladiaca m Soath Afrioa aod OaDada bare nob in 
spite of the liberal and imneriaUBtio deolarattona of 
Colonial IjlateacnetT bees justly sod cQDitabV admlnls 
tered aod tbfs Ooagrasa ftruats tba) tba Saif Gsreroing 
OoIoDiea will eztead to tbe fodiao emigraDts equal rights 
wiBb Eiropsaa em'graats aod that the Imperial Gorarn 
maot will use all possible moans to seoore the rights 
wbiob have beao bitberto Qojantly withheld from them 
thus esasipg widespread dissatisfaotion sod disoonteDt 
Prieods — It is an irony of fata tba) whilst this vast 
assembly will be regrottiog tbe hostile attitude that has 
beeq adopted by the Self Govermng Oolonier a Oootm 
gent of your couotrymeu formed^io South Afrioa will be 
Deariog tbe theatre of war lo order to belp the eiak aod 
the woundedi aod I am lo possession o( faots in oonueo 
tiOD with this Oontingeat formed in South Afrioa wbiob 
shows that it is oomposed of tbe middle classes wbiob io 
aoaordaooe with the Times of India are going to form 
tbe future self governing nation Those meu are drawn 
drom ex ludeatured Indians aod their children from tbe 
pettj bawbers the toilers tbe traders and yet tba Goto 
Dies do nob oousider it neoessary to alter tbeir attitudes 
nor do 1 see tbe logic to alteriug tbeir policy It is tbe 
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fnahion nov.-n {3fv\?i to ooneitlo’’ !j<*rnTi«'' ot.r 
phnro in not h^lnr 'Vtnloj ftl t'' tho Go'.fTomcn* nt tho 
propont juncluro, v, o nrc on‘Uh"l to fh« w'tue'i 

Imvo boon hithorto vrUhhuln trotn pc, if ^hn ri;:h - 
r’oro V itlilield h'ionnpo our x ap pti-po-jl’i No. 

my frioridp, tf thcj hixvo boon r ithholl from ni. tbn ro^ 
BonB aro difToront and tbop" roaponr '.mH Im*.!' to ha 
alkorod Tho'^ aroduo, PomnofMmtn unliinp, 
to ocononno oaupnp and thono ".ill bavo so ha cxauitn'’! , 
but projudioB v?ill bavo to br ru‘ do* n And wb^t arx 
tbo bardpbipa that our oounlriraan aro labouring rindor 
in South Africa, in Canada, and tbn o‘bcr SaU-Govrrntn^' 
OoloniOR ? Tn S luth Afrioa tbo Sottlomant of 19l 1 Rcoort a 
wbofc tbo paPflivo rosistora wore fiphtion for and notbinp 
more, and tbo^ wore CiRhkinit for tbo roptorrtion of lopal 
oquabty in oonncotion v?itb omiRrants from British India 
and notbiDR moro. 

That loRal equality ban boon rostorod, but tbo domop- 
fcio troublos till remain and if it vrap not tbo custom 
unfortunately inborited for tbo last fortj yoars that the 
predominenb laoRuagoin tbiB asBomblj should bo EnRliBh, 
our Madras friends will have taken Rood oaro to bnvo 
learnt one of tbo northern vornaoulars, and then there are 
men enough in South Afrioa who would toll jou about 
the dtffioulbies that wo have to go through ovon now in 
South Afrioa in oonnootion with holding landed property, 
in oonneotion with men who having been onoo domiciled 
in South Afrioa, return to South Afrioa. then difiionltios 
in oonneotion with the admission of ohildron, their diffi- 
oulhies m oonneotion with holding hoonses of trade. These 
are, if 1 may so oall them, broad and butter difiioulties 
There are other diffioulties which I shall nob onumerato 
just now In Canada, it is not possible for these member & 
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of Ihe Sikh0 ^^ho ftro domio'led ibcro to brine tbelr valves 
nod tbeJr children {Ones c/*ihatre sharre ) The Uw f» 
the eetoe bat edmin ftrution !• tvHely untquki so uceqaal 
tliBt the) cenno bring their r'lrcB end children eud tbo 
lew or the edminlitration atill reoeira the leixio in apite 
of deolsratfooa about ]ui fee aod tvhet net to view of 
tbo boitilltlei aod io tIow of the aplcndld eld which 
India is laM to hare rendered to the rmpire How are 
tbofc diCQoaltict to be mot I do not intend to go into 
detalla but the Oergrcai proporcaihat Ihii d>fDouU> can 
be mot b} an appeal to tbo aeoae cf )uatioo of the Colo 
Dial stateimeo aod by an appeal to the Imperial Oor 
erom ot I fear that the Oongreta oan onl) do thla but 
the Beeolution to far ao It goea in ooe rospeoi (a inade 
quate to the oeotaloo Lerd nardloge od)> a lew 
cnontba ago madQ a ferrent appe t to lodiao poblielata 
aod to ladiaa pablio etatearoerr for i to ao 

honourable eoIutloQ whiob will retalo ti n dignity of 
India a the itoo time not beeauae of aoy trooiile to 
tbo Self OoTerolog Ooloniea Lord Uardingo ia atill 
waiting for an answer that aiiawer la not tupplied by 
tbo Coogreaa nor oan it be by the OoDgrors it ia to be 
aupplied b> an associalfon of the apeolallala If I may ao 
oail them The Oongreae bsa glron ibem the lead and 
16 fa for those aesooiationa to frame tbo de ail« In which 
they will harre to oxamlno the riral olalroa and to oiler 
to Lord Qardinge a solution wbioh sliall bo saturat 
ed with details a sclutioir which will eatiify the 
Oolooial Qovernroeata as well as tbo Indian people and 
will not take away anything whatsoorer from the just 
deman ia that this Bdsolutioo makes With those words 
I have muoh pleasure in proposing this Besolutioc 



INDENTURED LABOUR 

Ihe following es a pronouncement mcide by Mr, 
Qandhi during the sttenuous agitation made througlnut 
India in the early pail of 1917 fo) the complete abolition 
of indenture . — 

Tbera is no doubti fehafc wa ara engagad in a severe 
sfcrnggle for the preservafeton of oar honour, and thab, if 
we do nob take oara, the protniaa made by Lord Hardinge, 
thab indenfcurad labour sbould soon be a fcbing of the past 
may be reduced to a nullity Tbe Viceregal pronounce- 
ment just made seams to set at rest one fear, that the 
system may be prolonged for a further period of five 
years, whiob, as Sir Rimaktiehna Bbandarkar showed at 
Poona, would, m reality, mean ben years We are 
thankful to Lord Ohelmaford for his assurance And we 
ara thankful, boo, to that good Boghshmao, Mr. 0 F 
Andrews, for the lead that ha gave us in the mabber So 

s 

soon as ha gained the information from Fi]i that five 
years’ exbeusion was taken by the planters of those 
lands as a ssbtled fact, be forsook his sick bed and his 
rest at Shanti Nikaban, and souoded for us the call of 
duty. 

Bub if 006 cloud, that thieateoed to destroy our 
hopes, seems to have di8A.Dpearad, aaobber equally dan- 
gerous looms on the honzjn Tue oondittoos of aboli- 
tion, as stated by Ljrd H irding^ last M irob, are these — 

Oa behalf of Hia Majesuv’s Gavernment, be (the Beoratacy 
of State) has asked us, however, to make it clear that the exist- 
ing system of teonumng must be maintained until new oondi- 
tiODB, under whioh labour should be permitted to ptooeed 
to the Colonies, should have been worked out in oonjunotion with 
the Golooial Offioe and the Grown Golouies oonoernea , until pro- 
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'{idr Gftfegusrds id the Ooloaies ahooM bava baeo proTidad and 
until thef eboald ba?e bad ceasooabla time to adjust tbemsalfes t o 
tbe obange a period nbioh mast neaeasariif d psod oa oiroom 
stances and oonditioas imparfe tly kaowa at present ” 

Tbosa of as wbo know aaythiag of tbe Bystam know 
that it was well nigh imposstblo to find new oonditioas 
whiob woald ba eooQomioaUy sound lor tbe planters and 
morally soaod for ua Wa felt that tbe Government 
would soon find this ou for themselves and tbitt in 
Tiew of Lord Hardioga s whole hearted disapproval of 
tbe systom bis view of the nearness of the end would 
ooiootde with our owo But now a diffareot situation 
faces us Nearly a ^ ear baa gone by and we discover 
^bat the plaotars of F]i have beeo led to believe that 
they will have five years more of the system aud at tbe 
end of it now oonditioas may alter all be a obange id 
name but nob in eubstaaoe Lst Mr Bonar Laws oes 
patob speak for Itself Writing uoder date March 1 1916 
•to tbe Adtiog Governor of Fi]! be says » 

Tbe Qsetelaty ol Scale lor lodia is satisSid that it would not 
be possible lor ib GoTerume t of lodia to oo tinos to defeat by a 
bare oSoial in j riiy resolutions id tbe r Legi laliva Counoil 
utgiog ibe ab Imon of indeDiure that lo bie op aioa tbe strong 
and uaitersal fe Iiog lu ndia oo this aubjs t makes it a gu stson 
ol urgeooy and that be has aooepied tbe oonolusioo that laden 
lured emigratiau must be abohebed 

Ba tbea proceeds — 

Tboogh from tbe pome of view ol the Goiooiea concerned 
tbe decision wfa ob tbe Inditd GoTerotgent and the Secretary of 
State for India bare taken is to ba regretted I recognise that tbe 
final d Qision upou this quesiiOD most rest with tb Indian Govern 
unent 

Ibus the bumamtiss of tbe qaes ion are tacitly sup 
posed to be no oonoera of the Oolootas 

Now mark this sigoifioAot paragraph culled from 
the eama illumioatiDg despatch ~ 

I have thereto e agreed to the appointment ol an inter 
■^epaittnental committee to coDSidec what system should be aub 
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stituted for the syEtem of indonturo Bbould be allowed for r furtbor 
period of five yearB, ana Bbould cease at the end of ibat period, 
t , ■ The Secretary of State for luoia la atixioua that the change 

of syatem should be brought about with as hulo disturbance na 
posBible to ihe eoouoiaiQ iniereBia of the Golonies, ana that ho has 
made it clear that the existing syetem must ho maintaintd until a 
properly safeguarded eystem has been devised ’’ 

Mr, Andrews has been twitted for having referred to 
the five years' extension. Let bis cntios explain away 
Mr Bonar Law’s anophatio prononnoetnent published m 
the I’ll! newspapers. What with this official statement 
and the Saoretary of State for India's soliottuda for the 
economic interests of the planters, our causa may easily 
be lost, if we are found unwatchful. 

Id the light of the Viceregal speech and Mr Bonar 
Law’s despatch, our duty seems to be clear Wa must 
stiengthen the Government’s hands where naoesaary, and 
even stimulate their activity, so that this mber-depart- 
mental committee is not allowed bo frustrate our hopes, 
it 18 a body wherein the lufluenod of the Crown Ooloniea 
and the Colonial offios will ha preponderant It is a body 
which baa to find a subatitute whioh would be aooaptable 
to US As I hold, ID will be a vain search, if the more 
wall being of the labourer is to be the primary considera- 
tion But, if the planters can have their own way, wa 
know that they will urge an impossible substitute and, 
in the event of its rejection by us, they will, in aooordanoe 
with Mr, Bonar Liw’a despatub, claim oontinuanoe of 
recruiting under indenture It must, therefore, be clearly 
understood that the onus of producing an acceptable sub- 
stitute rests with them and nob with us Tiiay have had 
more than a year already Lord Hardinge’a despatch, 
urging total abolition, is dated the I5bh Ojtober, 19 l5 Tbe 
oommittaa is to sit m May next Tnis period for finding 
a substitute is long enough, in all oonsoianoa Either 
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Mr Addrews barrowiog picture of the oOddihoDs of life in 
^i]i 18 true or it is untrue We baiiere it to be true aud 
never been seriousiy attacked And to waiting for 
over a year we sUall have waited almost beyond the 
point of eadurauoe Substitute or no substitute we are 
entitled for the sake of our mo herlaod for the sake of 
our own hooour aod reputation and ludsad that of the 
Jjmpire to the uaaanditiooal abolition of this last rem 
uant of slavery Natal stopped the system without the 
provisiQu of a substitute Mauritius has done likewise 
The Johaonosburg mines survived not only the shook of 
au abrupt tarmmattoa of Ohinaae labour but the with 
drawal of every Chinese labourer f om tbe oountry as fast 
as transport could be gob ready 

Capital IS both bold aod tiooid If ooly we shall do 
our duty if only the Government of India will steel tbeir 
hearts against tbe blaodisbments of tbe Fijian and West 
Indian planters there is no doubt tbat these people will 
know bow to save millions without India s having to g) 
to tbeir re cue 


INDIAN OOIiONlAli EMIGRATION 
The following ts the full text of on arficfe published 
mthe Indian Eevteto for September 1917 — 

I have carefully read the resolution issued at Simla 
by tbe Government of India on the let instant embody 
log the report of tbe Inter Departmental Conference re 
oently held in London It will be reroemberad that this 
was the conference referred to in the Viceregal speech of 
last year at tbe opening of tbe sessions of tbe Vioeregaf 
X/sglslative Connoil It will be remembered too ib at 
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bhiB was the Oonterenoe 'whioh Sir James Meston aud Sir 
S P Stoba were to have attended bub were unable bo 
attend owing to their having returned to India before the 
data of the meeting of the Oonferenoe. It is stated in the 
report under discussion that these gentlemen were to 
discuss the question of emigration to certain Boglish 
Colonies informallv with the two Seotebaties of State, t c • 
the Secretary of State for India and the Secretary of 
State for the Oolonies Lord Islington, Sir A. Steel 
Maitland, and Messrs Saton, Grindle, Green and Mac- 
naughton constituted the Oonferenoe. To bake the word- 
ing of the Rasolution, this Oonferenoe sat 'to consider 
the nroposals for a new assisted system of emigration to 
British Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica and Pqi ” The public 
should, therefore, note that this assisted emigration is to 
ha confined only to the four Crown Oolonies mentioned 
and not to the Saif Governing Oolonies of South Africa, 
Canada or Australia, or the Grown Colony of Mauritius, 
What follows will show the importance of this distinction. 
In 18 something to be thankful for that “the Goverument 
of India have not yet considered the report and reserved 
3 udgmeab on all the points raised m it ” Tnis is as it 
should be on a matter so serious as this and one which 
only last year fairly convulsed the whole of India and 
which has in one shape or another agitated the country 
since 1895. 

The declaration too that " His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in agreement with the Government of India have 
decided that indentured emigration shall nob be re-open* 
ed 18 welcome as is also the one bhab " no free 
emigrants can be inDroduoed into any Colony until all 

Indian emigrants already there have been released from 
'existing indentures ” 
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In Bpiie however of so maoh in the repork Iheb- 
fills one with gUdoese the eubatankive park of ik which 
eeks forkb the eabeoie whioh is to replace indentured 
emigration is so far as one oao jadge to say the least of 
Ik disappoiotmg Skrippeo of all the pbraseolog) under 
which tbs scheme has been veiled it is ootbiog less than 
a sj'stecn of indentured emigration no doubt on a more- 
bamana basis and safeguarded with soma conditions 
beneficial to the emigranta taking advantage of it 

Tbe main point that ebonld be borne in mind is that 
Oonferenoe sat designedly to oonstder a sobeme of ecoigra 
troo not in the interests of the Indian labourer bat ir> 
those of the Oolonial employer The new system 
therefore is devised to help the Colonies concerned 
India needs no outlet at any rate for the present 
moment for emigration outside the oountrs It is 
debateable whether lu an> event the four Colonies will 
be the most suitable for Indian colonisation The best 
thing therefore that can happen from an Indian skand*- 
pomt IS that there should be no asaisted eroigrBtion from- 
India of aoy typ whatsoever In the absence of any 
such assistance emigration will bave to he entirely freo 
and at the nek and expense of tlie emigranp himself 
Past experience shows that in (bat event there will >e 
very little voluntary emigration to distant Colonies It>~ 
the report assisted emigrat on means to use a mild 
expression stimulated emigration ana auraly with the- 
lodustrias of India crying out for labour and with her 
le itimate resources yet uodevelopedi it la madness to 
tbiok of providing a stimulus for the sts) at boms 
Indiau to go out of India Neither the Government nor 
any voluntary ageooy has bean found capable of proteot<^ 
pg from ill usage the Indian who emigrates either to 
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■Burma or Ceylon, much leas oan any such profceotion 
avail in far off Fiji or Iba three other Colonies. I 
hope that leaders of public opinion in India vjill, there- 
fore, take their stand on the one impregnable rook of nob 
wanting any emigration whatsoever to the Colonies. It 
might be argued that we, as a oomponent part of the 
Empire, aie bound to oonsider the wants of our partners, 
bub this would not bo a fait plea to advance so long as 
India stands in need of all the labour she oan produce 
Ii, bheiefore, India ooea not assist the Colonies, it is not 
because of want of will but it is due to want of ability 
An additional reason a politician would be justified m 
using 18 that, 80 long as India does not in reality occupy 
the position of an equal partner with the Colonies, and 
so long as her sons oonbinua bo be regarded by Eoglish- 
man in the Colonies and English employers even nearer 
home to be fit only as hewers of wood and drawers oJ 
water, no scheme of emigration bo the Colonies can be 
morally advantageous to Indian emigrants If the badge 
of inferiority is always bo be worn by them, they can 
" never rise to their full status and any material advantage 
they will gain by emigrating can, therefore, be of no 
oonsideration 

Bub let us for the moment oonsider the new sj stem 
"The system," it is stated, "to be followed in'future will be 
one of aided emigration and its object will be to encourage 
the s'ettlemenb of Indians m certain Colonies after a proba- 
tionary period of employment in those Colonies, to tram 
and fib them for life and work there and at the same 
time, bo acquire a supply of the labour essential to the 
well-being of the colonists themselves." So the resettla- 
ment is to be conditional on previous employment under 
oontract and it will be seen in the course of our esamina- 
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tioD tb&t tbi8 oon&rec) U to ba last as bindtog as tho 
eoatraote used to be ondcr indenture Tbe report baa the 
folIowiDg iinrooroDS paaeago in ft Ho will be in no 
WA) rostrio^ed to service under any parttoular employer 
except that for his own proteotioo a sstaotod employer 
will be oboeen for him for the first aix months This 
bas a fiivourof tbe old mdon ured sjstom 0>io of ibe 
evils complained of about thataja^ern was that tbe 
labourer was assigned to an ompiojer He was not free 
to choose one himsell Under tbe new ajatem the 
employer is to be selected for the protection of tho la 
bourer It is hardly necessary for me to point out that 
the would be labourer will never be able to feel tbe pro 
tefition devised for him 7he labourer is further to be 
eocoaraged to work lor hts first three y ears in agricultural 
lodoatries bytheolTer should he do so of numerous and 
Important beoefits subseaoently as a colonist This is 
another loduoameut to mdootura and I know enough of 
auob schemes to be able to assure both tbs Governmeot 
and public that these so called iDduoemeots ic (bo hands 
of clever manipulators become nothing short of methods 
of compulsion in reepoot of innocent and ignorant Indian 
labourers Is is due to tbe framers of tbe schema (hat I 
should draw attention so tbe fact (bat they have avoided 
all criminal penalties for breach of cootraot In India 
Itself if tbe sohemo is adopted we are promised a revival 
of tbe much dreaded dtpots and emigration agents all 
no doubt on a more respectable basis but still of tbe 
same type and capable of untold mischief 

Toe rest of tbe report is not likely to interest the 
public bub those who wish to study it will 1 doubt not 
come to the conclusion to which I have been driven 
that tbe framers have done tboir boat to strip (be old 
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system of many of the abuses which had crept into it but 
they have not succeeded in placing befo’'e the Indian 
public an acceptable scheme I hold that it was an 
impossible task. The system of indenture was one of 
temporary slavery , it was incapable of being amended, 
lb should only be ended and it is go he hoped that India 
will never consent to its levival in any shape oi form 


THE INIQUITIES OF THE INDENTURE SYSTEM: 

Under the auspnes of the Distnct Cong} ess Gom- 
mittee Boinhay Mr. M K Gandhi delivered a lecture 
on Indentuied Indian Labour hefoie a large gathering 
on 30th Octohei , J91 7, at the Empire Theatie, Sn Ebrahtm 
Rahtmtullah presiding 

Mr, Oandhi said , 

The question of indentnred labour was just now a 
topical question, because those true and real friends of 
India, Messis Andrews and Pearson, were conducting, 
an enquiry in F }i. The Fqi Islands absorbed the largest 
number of indentured Indians at the present moment 
Messrs Andrews and Pearson were not the brst to in- 
terest the Indians in this question* but it was the deceas- 
ed statesman Mr, Gokhale, who Qrst impressed Indians 
with the importance of their duties in connection with 
this question. The resolution which Mr. Gokhale 
brought before the Oounoil for the abolition of the in- 
denture system was defeated by a majority though all 
the non-offioial members of the Council voted for the 
abolition, However much a benign and sympathetic 
■Viceroy wished to remove this abominable system of 
indenture from the Indian Statute Book there was a 
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very eerlona diffioaUy m bis way and that was the repori 
by tbs two Commieaionorp who were sent by Lord 
Hardioge namely Messrs MaoNeill and Obtmanlal 
which are oontained in two balky volomos All might 
not oaro to wade tbroagb the rather doll pages of those 
volanoes bat to him who knew what real indentured la 
bonr was they ware of great interest They might how 
ever take upon trast that the report roeogolsed that in 
dentured laboar ahoald eontioae jost as ft was if certain 
conditions were fatSlIed Those conditions Mr Gandhi 
eaid were impossible of fat6{mont And the reoommenda 
tiODS which these two great Oommissiouors made show 
ed that they really could not senoosly have meant that 
the system of mdentare whiob existed today in Fiji 
Jamaica Gaiaoa and other colonies should be oontioued 
a minute longer than was no^oally necessary The 
speaker here referred to the previous Oommiesioo and said 
that the defects which Messrs MaoNeiil and Obimanlai 
had pointed out were patent to all Tbeir report oon 
tamed aotbing new But there was unolGoial investi 
gation on b half of some pbilanthropio body m Bogland 
some forty years ago and m that book an unvarpished 
tale was given wfaiob told in grapbio language what 
ware the hardships under that system 

In this eonneotion Mr Gandhi quoted a statement 
made by the Prime Minister of Natal in which be said 
that tbs system of indentnre was a most unadvieabla 
thing and that the sooner it was terminated the better 
for the ludentured labouror and the employer Lord 
Selborne said the same thing when ho was the High 
OomonsBioner in South Africa be said that it was worse 
for the employer than tho employed because it was a 
system perilously nea to slavery Sir William Hunter 
10 
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■wrote a beautiful aeries of letters in 1895 when he first 
brought himself to study the system personally and 
compared the system of indenture, after a due 
investigation, tp a state bordering on slavery On 
one oooasion ha used the espraasion semi slavery, 
Mr, Gandhi said if ha erred in makfng these state- 
ments, he erred in Lord Selborne’s company And 
it was in connection with this system that these 
two worthy gentlemen, the Oommissioners, hsd seen 
fit bo report and advise the fulfilment of certain condi- 
tions which, in the very nature of the contract, 
were impossible of fulfilment The oonditions were that 
unsuitable emigrants be excluded , the proportion of 
females to males to be raised from 40 to 50 per cent The 
speaker could not understand what they meant by un- 
suitable emigrants being excluded. The Oommissioners 
themselves told them that it was nob easy to find labour ' 
in India, India was nob pining to send her children out 
as semi-slaves, Lord Sanderson stated that it was the 
surplus population from India that went out from dis- 
satisfaction *with the economic oonditions in India Bub 
they must remember that there were 500 recruiting 
iioenoes issued in the year 1907. Could bhev conceive the 
significance of the extraordinary state of things which 
required one recruiter to 17 labourers? The Oolonial 
Governments had their eub-agants in India for this 
indentured labour to be oolieoted The^ were paid a sum 
of Bs 25 for each oooly rearuihed, and this sum of Es 25 
was divided between the recruiter and the sub aganb. 
Mr. Gandhi thought the mental state of those recruiters 
must be miserable, who could send so many of their 
countryman as semi slaves. After having seen what the 
recruiuing sgents did and after having read the many gross 
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tai6 Btatecoeots tbo; mads be tTaa oot sarpitee^ that thou 
eande aad thoaganda o! ibotr oonDtr)mea were beoonoiog 
iDdeDtari.d laboarera Tba O^mmiaaioDore aeroted aereral 
pages to tbs immoraiity prevailiog ou the estatea It waa 
uot forty wocuoo for aizty mau, but the atitameot was 
made tLac tbeaa mea did not marry these womao but kept 
them aod that many of these women were proatitutea 
Hr Gaadbi said be would deolina to aeod bis obildrea 
aoder 8Uob an indenture if be was worthy of bis sab out 
ol the oounUy thoaaaoAa oi men and woman had 

gone Wbat did tbuy tbtnk of that id India? 

The Qouditions were that rigorous prorisioos rhoufd 
be either expunged from the Ordioanoas or that the Pro 
taotor should oon rol employers As for be regolstiona 
made to protect these labourers they oouIJ taka it from 
him Hr Gaodlil said that there were a great many 
flaws la bem and a ooaob and four could be easily 
driven through these The aim of the rules was to 
make the emoloyor suprems Hare was ospital ranged 
against labour with artiholal props for oapitat aod not 
labour 

Hr Gandhi oondemned the proteotor * of emigrants 
They were moo beloogiag o that very class to which em 
ployere belonged they moved among thum and was it 
not only natural bat they should bare their sympatbiea 
on the Bide of the employer? How was it then poesib e 
that they could do juslioo to the labourer agaiost the 
employer? He know many lostanoos when mapistrates 
bad meted out justice to the indentured labourer hut it 
was impossible to espeot such a thing from tba Froteotora 
of emigrants The labourer was bound hand aod foot to 
the employer If be oornmitted an offence against bis 
employer be flrst of all bad to undergo a course of im 
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pnsonmenfc, fcbeu fcbe days thaft fehe labourer bad spenb 
in fcha jail ware added to his indenture and he was taken 
back bo hi8 master to serve again The OommiSBioners 
had bo say nothing against those rules, Thera was nobody 
bo judge the Proteohor of Emigrants if ho gave a wrong 
judgment, but in the ease of the magistrate he could be 
oritioised Again the Oommissionars add that these 
prisoners should be put into separate jails But the Colo- 
nial Government would be bankrupt it they built jaile for 
hundreds of prisoners that were imprisoned They ware 
nob able to build jails for the passive rasisters Then the 
Oomnoissionors said that the labourer should be allowed 
to redeem bis indenture by payment of a graduated re- 
demption fee They made a mistake in thinking him to 
be an independant man. Ha was not bis own master 
Mr, Gandhi said he had known of English girls well edu 
Gated who woie deooyed, and who were nob lodentuied, 
unable to free themsalvas How was it then possible foi 
an indentured labourer to do this ? Mr Balfour oompared 
the labourer under an indenbuie to a soldier Bub the 
solaier was a responsible man and he could rise to a high 
poBitiou Bat an indentured labourer remained a labourer 
He had no piivilegas Hts wife was also included under 
bis disabilities, so also hia son In Natal the finger of 
Bootn was pointed at these people Never could au in- 
dentured Indian rise to a higher post than that of labou 
rer And what did the labourer bring when he returned 
to India ? He returned a broken vessel, with some of the 
artifioial and suparfioial signs of oivihaation, but he left 
more valuable things behind him He may bring some 
sovereigns also w«th him. They should deoline to per- 
petuate this hateful system of indenture because it robbed 
them of their uational self-respect. 
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If (hoF aoold oocaider well over wbat be bad said 
'tboF would try and abolish the system id a year b time 
-and this one taint npon the natioo would have (;oDd and 
iDdentured labour would be a thiog of the past He 
wanted to remove tbs oause of the ill treatment ul the 
ladiaas m the Golonlea However protested that svetem 
may be it still remained a state bordering upon slavery 
It would remain said Mr Gaodbl a state based 
npoD full fledged slavery and U was a hindranoe to 
national growth and oat/ooaJ dt^oHy 


IMPEBUL CONPERINOB RESOLUTIONS 

JTit the course of an arltele crtUctstng the Impertal 
'Oonference Resolution on Indian emigration Vr Oandht 
■wrote as follows tn the lodiao Review for Aiigusti 

ms — 

The Imperial Conference Besolution * on the status 
of our oountrymen emigrating to tbe Colonies reads well 
on tbe surlaco but it is highly deceptive We need not 

A aumm iry of the proe«r<I»«ya of the Conference was cabled 
■hy the Secretary of State to the Vtctroy The following ts an 
extract — 

Iba fifteaatb meatiag of thaOoaferaDQ was held on July 
UStb Tbe first eobject discussed was reoiprooity o{ trealEaeat 
between India and tbe Pomioioae This disoussioo followed on 
tbe resolution passed by tbe Coalerenoe last year aoaepting the 
'PtiDOipla of reoiprooisy and a farther resolution passed to that efieot 
should DOW be given to the last year s resolution in pureuanoe of 
wbiob tbs Conference agreed as follows It is ibo inherent 
faneiion of the Qovernaenta of several oonimaDiCisa of Britieb 
OommoDwealth loclnding India that eaoh ehould en] y oomplete 
ooDtiol in tbs oompoaicion of its own population by zneans of 
restriotton on immigration from any other oommuoities (2) 
British oit zens domiciled in any British country including India 
should be aamiited into any otbee British country for visits for 
the purposes of pleasure or commetoe inoludiog 4emporsry rest 
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oonsideriba greab aobievemanb that we oan pass fcho same 
laws agarnsti the oolonipls that they may pass agamafe ns 
If) Js like a giant telling a dwarf fchafe tbe latter is free to 
give blow for blow Who is to refuse permiesion and pasa-^ 
porta to tbe ooloniala desiring to enter India? But Indiana, 
no matter what tbeir attainments are, are conatantly 
being refused permiaaion to enter the colonies even for 
temporary periods. South African legislation of emi- 
gration was purged of tbe racial taint, by the passive 
resistanoe movement But tbe administrative principles 
still continue and will do so, so long aa India remains 
both in name, and substance a dependency, 

The agreement anived ah regarding those who are 
already domiciled practically re-states the terms of the set- 
tlement of 1914. If it extends to Canada and Australia 
it 18 a decided gam, for in Canada till recently theie waa 
a big agitation owing to the refusal of its Government to 
admit the wives and children of its Sikh sahtlers Imsiy 
perhaps add that the South African settlement provides 

denoy for the parpoee of education The conditions of such visita 
should be regulated on the pnnoiple of reoiprcoity as follows — 
(a) The right ot the Government of India reocgmsed to enaot 
laws which shall have tbe efieot of subjeoting British citizens 
domiciled m any other British country to tbe same conditions in 
visiting India as those imposed on Indians desiring to visit such 
oountty (bl Buoh right ot visit ot temporary residence shall, m 
each individual case, be embodied in the passport or written permit 
issued by tbe country of domicile and subjeot to vie there by an 
officer appointed by and acting on behalf of the country to be 
visited If snob a country so desires such right shall not extend to 
the visit ot temporary residents for labour purpose or to permanent 
settlement (3) Indians already permanently oomioiled in other 
British countries should he allowed to bring m their wives and 
minor children on condition (a) that no more than one wife and bet 
children shall he admitted for each such Indian and (b) that each 
individual so admitted shall be certified by the Government of 
India as being the lawful wife or child of such Indian, The 
Conference recommends other questions covered by the memoranda 
presented to the Oonfetence by the representatives of India 
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for tihe proteotiou of those who had plnral wives before the 
settlemeob espeoially if the latter had at any time entered 
South Africa It may be the proper thing m a predomi 
nentiy Cbns lan oountry to confiae the legality to only 
one wife Bat it la naeaasary even for that oonntry in 
the inberaata of hamanity and for the sake of friendship 
for members of the same Imperial Federation to whioh 
they belong administratively to allow the admission of 
plnral wives and their progeny 

The above agreement etill evades the question of in 
equality of states in other matters — Thus the di£Qoalty 
of obtaining lioensee thronghont South Afrios the prohibt 
tion to hold landed property in the Transvaal and the 
Free State and virtnal prohibition within the Union itself 
of the entry of Indiana into the Free State the probibi 
tion of Indian ohildreo to enter the ordinary Government 
eobools deprivation of Monioipal franobise in ibe Trans- 
vaal and the Free State and praotioal deprivation of the 
Union franohiee throngboot South Africa bacriog 
perhaps the Oape The resolutions of the Imperial 
Conference therefore are deoidely an eye wash There is 
DO obange of heart in the oolooies and oerkainly no 
reoogoilioa of Imperial obligations regarding India The 
Fiyian atrooities to which Mr Andrews has drawn 
pointed attention show what is possible even in the 
C own Colonies which are under direct Imperial control 
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These pr tson expenenoes weie originally written by 
Mr. Gandhi in Gujaiati and we aie indebted to the 
Modern Review foi the folloioing English version — 

I 

INSPECTION 

When bha differanb inapeobora ootne to inspeob, all 
-the pngonara bava to post bhanagelves id a rovyj and take 
off their cap3 to aaiata bhana As all of ub had Boghah 
O0,p8, there was no diffioulty in observing bhia rule It was 
both legal and proper that we should take off our oaps. 
The words of direction used were "fall in ” . Tbege words 
had, so to speak, become our food, as we had to ‘‘fall in” 
four or five times a day One of these ofiSoers, an 
assistant to the Chief Warder, was a little stiff-naoked, 
and so the ludiaos had nicknamed him " Geneial 
Smuts.” Generally he was the first to come in the 
mornings, and again in the evenings At half past nine 
the Doctor came, He was very good and kind, and 
unfailing in his inquiries Bach prisoner had, according 
bo jail rules, bo show all parts of his body, on the first day 
to the Doctor, stripping himself bare of all olobhes, but he 
was kind enough not bo enforce the same in our case 
When many more Indians had come, he simply told us 
bo report to him lE any one had gob itches, etc , so that 
he might examine him in cameia At half past ten or 
eleven, the Governor and Chief Warder came. The 
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fornser tvfts ft Crtn jait ftnd qalot nilure^ ofl3c^r 
Bis ioTftrlftblo iaquirlei vfera wl olher voro ftll 
right rholhor wa waated fto^ihine whether re hid 
&D> compUints to maVe Witeoerar wa htd ftn\ sueh 
bo beard tijcu) ftttonttrel) nod gira ui ratief if be esuld 
Soma of tbe«o oomplalnt* and griaranoei ! shall refer to 
later on Bis deiiut> oatna alao ftt limee B was 
Uod hearted too Hut the boat of them *U rat our Cnwf 
Wardor Bimtelf deeotv raUgiout ha rai not onl> kind 
and courteous towards ui but oror} priaoner sang his 
praises in no measured tercos Ba was fttlentiso in pro 
serTlog to tha prisoner! all their rights he orerlookad 
tboir trivial faults and knowing In our cats tha we ware 
all lonoeont ho was partfouttr!) kind to ui and to show 
bis kindness ba often eama and talked to ni 

iHOtiKASr IK oun hDUDsns 
I have Slid beforo that there \’*ere ool) fire of ui 
passiva resUtrri at first O) M b January Tuesday 
oatne in Mr Thtmbl Kaidut tbe Ohief Piokat, ami Mr 
Eotn tbe President of the Cliinoso Assoolation We all 
were pleased to roe Ira thorn Oo tha ISih fourteen 
others joined nr inoludinp Satnundar Khan Be was In 
for tro months The rest wore Madrasis Xvunamlat 
and Qujarati Bindua They wore arrested for liawkinp 
without Ifoencor and sontencod to pay a Goo of £3 and 
in default to li days Imprisooment They had bravely 
elected to go tojsll Ontho2t«t 7Gothoraoamo In this 
batch only Hawab Kban bad two months the rest were 
with a One of £3 or indcfauUill days imprisonment 
MostofXbem wore Qujaratf liindus some Kunsmias 
and Eorofl Kladrasis On the 22nd 35 on tbe 23rd 3 
on the 21tb 1 on tbe 25 b 2 on the 23tii C and in tbe 
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eveniDg 4 more, and on fcha 29jh, 4 Kunamias added co- 
our numbars. So that by fcha 29 bh, there were 155 
pasaiva leaiafcara inoaroerafced. On fcbe SOob, I was re- 
moved tio Pretoria, but I knew that on that day 5 or 6 
otbera bad oome in. 


POOD 

The queafcion of food la of great moment to many of 
U8, ID ail oiroumataDoea, but to tbcae m prison, it la ol 
the greatest importanoe They are greatly in need of 
good food. The rule is that a prisoner had bo reab con- 
tent with jail food, ha oannos procure any from outside. 
The same is the case with a soldier who has to submit 
to hia regulation rations, but the difference between the 
two 18 that his friends can send other food to the soldier 
and ha can taka it, while a prisoner is prohibited from 
doing so So that this prohibition about food la one of 
the signs of being in prison Even in general oonver- 
eabion, you will find the jail-ofdoera, Baying that there 
could be no exaroiaa of taate about priaon diet, and no 
such article could be allowed therein. In a talk with 
the prison medical offioai, I told him that it was neces- 
sary for us to have soma tea, or ghee or some such thing 
along with bread, and, he said, you want to eat with 
taste, and no palatable thing could be allowed in a prison 

According bo the regulations, in the first week, an 
Indian gets, in the morning 12 oz of *' mealie pap " 
without sugar or ghee , at noon, 4 oz of nee and one oz 
of ghee , in the evening, from 5 days, 12 oz of maahe 
pap, for 3 days, 12 oz. of boiled beans and salt This 
scale has been modelled on the dietary of the Kafidra 
the only difference being that in the evening, the Kaffirs 
are given crushed maize corn and lard or fat, while tb& 
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ladianB get rioe In 6be second sveek and theoaefor 
ward loc two da>8 boiled potatoes and for two dajs 
cabbages or punapkia or some each 7 getabla is giren 
along with maize flour Those who take meat are gWen 
meat with vegetables on Suodaye 

The first batch of priaonera had resolved to eolicib 
for no favours at the bands of Goverament and to take 
whatever food was served out if not religtously objec* 
tionable Bsallj speaking the above was not a proper kind 
of diet for Indiana though medically of oourse it con 
taioed euffloient nutriGioo Maiza la the daily food of 
the Kaffirs so this dial amts them naj they thrive on 
It in ]ai} But Indians rarely use ma z fiouri rice 
onI> suits them We are not used to eat beans alone 
nor could wa like vegetables as cooked by or for Kaffirs 
They never clean the vegetable nor season tbem wub 
any spices Again tbe vegetable cooked for the Kaffirs 
mostly consist of the peelings left after tbe same have 
been prepared for the European convicts For spioss 
nothing else besides salt is given Huger is never dreamt 
of Thus tbe food question was a very difficult one for 
us ail Still as we had determined that the passive re 
sisters were neither to solicit nor ask for favours fron3 
tbe jail'au borities we triad to rest content with this 
kind of food 

In reply to bis inquiries wa bad told tbe Governor 
that tbe food did not suit us but we were determined nob 
to ask for any favours from Government [f Govern 
ment of its own accord wanted to make a change it 
would be welcome else we would go on taking the re 
gulatiOD diet 

But this determination could not last long Wheti- 
otbers joined us wa 'thought it would be improper to- 
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snake them share this trouble with us also Was ib nob 
suffioienb bhab they had shared the prison with us ? So 
we began to talk to the Governor on bheir behalf. We 
bold bun, we were prepared bo bake any kind of food, 
bub b\i6 later batches could not do so Ha thought over 
the matter, and said that be would allow them to oook 
separately, if they pub it on the ground of religion, bub 
the articles of food would be the same, it did not lesb 
with him to make any changes in them 

In the meantime, fourbean others had joined usj and 
some of them eleoted bo starve rather than take mealie 
pap. So I read she ]ail rules and found out that applioa- 
tions in such matbera should be made' to the Director 
of Prisons I asked, bhecafore, the Governor bo be 
permuted to apply bo him, and sent a petition 
accordingly 

We, the undersigned prisoners, beg to state that we are all 
Asiatios, 18 Indiana and 3 Ghinese 

The 18 Indians get for their breakfast mealie pap, and the 
others, rioe and ghee, they got beans thrioe and "pap” four 
times We were given potatoes on Saturdays and greens on 
-Sundays On religious grounds, we cannot eat meat . some ate 
entirely prohibited from taking it. and others cannot, do so be- 
cause of its not being religiously slaughtered 

The Chinese get maize-oorn instead of iioe, All the prison- 
ers are mostly used to European food, and they also eat bread 
and other flout preparations None oi us is used to mealie pap, 
and some of us sufiat from indigestion. 

Seven of us have eaten no breakfast at all , only at times, 
when the Chinese prisoners who got bread, out of meroy, gave 
them a piece or two out of their rations, have we eaten the 
same When this was mentioned to the Governor, ho said we 
were guilty of a jail oSenoe in thus aeoepting bread. 

In our opinion this kind of food is entirely unsuitable to us. 
So we have to apply that wa should be given food according to 
the rules for European prisoners and mealie pap be left out en- 
tirely ; or, in the alternative, such food should be given as would 
-supp oit US, and be in oonsonanoe with our habits and customs. 
This IS an urgent matter and a reply be sent by wire. 
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Ttrooty onoof vi had •iRoed tho pe^Ulon and rbUo 
It w&i boing doipatobcd loreat} >Tx mors cams in T(>s) 
atio hsd a ditlike for tho pap and ao ro added a para 
graph ttating that tho nor* arrivals aliiO oh}eo ed io tho 
diet I rcqueitod the Gorernor to send it h) rife He 
svLod bit aaporior e permittioti h) telephonr; and adored 
atoQOodoz of bread in place of* pap' Wd rore all 
Ter> pleated and from tho 22nd 4 os of bread tiai sub 
stiluted io place of pap mornliif and evoriDf Io tho 
eveoiog ro i,ok 8 or t e half a loaf Duk this ms 
mere!) a temporar> arrangemenk A eommitieo rai sit 
tiog 00 the qoestioo and ro heard tha the) had reoora 
xsooded an allowaneo of fleor fhee aod pulse but before 
Ik could take elTest re bad been ro’eaied and so nplhing 
moro happened 

la the begioniog rbeo Ibero rat odI> eight of u> ire 
did pot oook Qurielrei to tro uiel togok unoooLe-i rice 
and ill cooked vegetable* rbonever the tamo rere gitoo 
80 wo obtained permisiloa to oook of ourselves On ibn 
first day Mr Kadva cooked After that Mr Than)!)! 
Nafda aad Air Jivan both took up the function and in 
our last days thok had to cook for about luO men Titey 
bad to cock once ool) excepting on vogetahio days y blob 
were two in a week — when they bad to do ao twice Mr 
Kaidu took groat trcublo over this I used to distri 
bote 

From the stylo of the petition the reader must havo 
noted the fao tba it was presented on bobalf of all 
Indian prisonera and not us (eight) alone We talked 
With the Governor also on the aamo linos and bo had 
promised to look into h for all tho Aelatio prisoners We 
still bopQ that the yall diet of tlio Indiana would be 
Improved 
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Again 6 he three Ohinasa used to get other arfeioles 
instead of noo, and hence annoyance was felt, as there 
was an appearance of their being considered separata 
from and inferior to us. For this reason, I applied, on 
their behalf, to the Governor and to Mr, Play- 
ford, and it was ordered that they should be placed on 
the same level as Indians, 

It 18 instruotive to compare this dietary with that 
of the Europeans, They get for their morning breakfast 
'* rap” and 8 oz of bread , tor the midday meal, bread 
and soup or broad and meat, or bread and meat and 
potatoes or vegetables , and in the evenings bread and 
" pap " Thus they got bread thrice in the day, and so 
they do not care whether they have the '* pap ” or not. 
Again they get meat or soup, in addition. Besides this 
thev are often given tea or cocoa This will show that 
both the Europeans and the native Kafidrs gab food suit- 
able to them, and it is the poor Indians alone who suffer. 
They had no special dietary of their own, It they were 
treated like Europeans in food, they the Europeans would 
have felt ashamed, and no one had the concern bo find 
out what was the food of the Indian. They bad thus to 
be ranked with the Kaffirs and silently staive. For this 
state of circumstances I find fault with our own people, 
the Passive Rasisters Some Indians gob the requisite 
food by stealth, others put up with whatever they gob, 
and were either ashamed to make public the story of their 
distress or had no thought for others Hence the outside 
public remained in the dark. If we ware to follow truth 
and agitate whaie we got injustice, there would be no 
room to undergo such inconveniences. If we were to 
leave self and apply ourselves to the good of others, 
gnevancas would get remedied soon. Bub just as it la 
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neoessBry 6o take steps for the redress of SDch complaiofcs 
eo lb IS aeoessary to thiok of certain other things also It 
IS bat meet for prisoners to andergo certain inoonveni 
eooes If there be no troable what is the good of being 
called a prisoner? Those who are the masters of their 
minds taka plaasare even in safferiog and live happily 
In jails They do not lose sight of the ezis^enoe of the 
suffering aod they ehoald nob do so oonsidering that 
there are others also safferiog with them 

There is another evil habit of ours and that is oar 
taoaoity in stiokmg to our manners aod onstoms We 
mast do in Borne as the Bomaua do We are living 
!□ South Africa aod we mast aooastom onrselvcs to what 
IS considered good food bare Meaiie pap is a food 
as good simple and oheap as onr wheat We cannot say 
it IS without taste sometimes it beats wheat even Itta 
my belief that out of respect for the ooonlry 
of our adaption we mast take food which grows 
in that ooDotry if it be not nowbolesome Many 
Whites like this ' pap and eat it m the morning 
lb becomes palatable if milk or sugar or even ghee 
be taken with it For those reasons and for the fact 
that we might have to go to jail again in tbs future 
it IS advisable for every Indian to aoouatom him 
self to this preparation of maize With this habit even 
when the time comes to take it ms ely with salt we 
woDid not find it hard to do so It is looambant on us 
to leave off some of our habits for the good of our 
country All those nations that have advanced have 
given no these things where there was nothing 
Hubstantisl o lose The Salration Army people attract 
the natives of the soil by adopMng their customs dress 
etc if not particularly objectionable 
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SICKNESS 

Ib would have been a mtraclo had no one oub of 150 
ptiaouors {alien ill The fireb bo he balcon ill was Mr» 
Satnundar Khan. He had boon brought into jail aiitng 
and was taken to Hospital tbo next day. Mr, Kadva 
was a viebim to rbeutnatista, and for soma days ho did 
not mind being created by the Doctor m the prison cell 
itself, but eventually ho bad to go to tbo Hospital too 
Two others suffered from fainting fiis and were taken 
there. The reason wa<i that it was very hot then, and 
the oonviots had to remain out in the sun the whole day, 
and so they fell down in fiis We nursed them as best 
we could Later on Mr. Nawab Khan also succumbed, 
and or the day of our release he had to be led out by 
hand He bad improved a libtle after the Doctor had 
ordered milk, etc., to be given to him On the whole, 
still, lb may be safely said, that bhe Passive Resiaters 
fared well 


PAUCITY OP SPACE 

I have abated already that our cell had space 
enough to acoommodabe only fifty-one prisoners, and bhe 
same holds good with regard bo the area Label on when 
instead of 51 there were 151 souls to be accommodated, 
great difficulty was (elb The Governor had to pitch 
bents outside, and many had to go there. During our 
last days, about a hundred had bo be taken out bo sleep, 
and back again the morning The area space was boo 
small for this number, and we could pass our time there 
•with great difficulty. Added to this was oui evil inborn 
habit of spitting everywhere, which rendered the place 
dirty and there was the danger of disease bieaking out. 
fortunately our companions were amenable to advice, 
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and assisted us id keepiog tbe oompouod oleaa 
Sorupuloas oare was ezerelaed io lospeotiDg the area sod 
priviflpy sDd this saved the lomates frons dieeaso Lrery 
one wlU adiaifi that Ibe Goveroroen# was at faylb Id 
moaroerating suab a largo number in so narrow a space 
the room was insoflloieDt it was iDcumbeot on the 
Goveromeol oot to send so many there and H the 
straggle had been protooged it would not have been 
posatbla (or the GoverpcooDt to conaDsit any more to this 
prison 

RKADIKO 

I have already meotioned that tho Goveraor had 
allowed us the ore of a table with pen iok etc We had 
the free rna of the prison 1 brary also 1 bad taken from 
tberei tba works of Oarlyle aod tbe Bible Troin tbe 
Qhioese Interpreter who used Co come there I bad bor 
towed thaKutao e Sharif traneUted into Hoelisb speech 
ea ot Huxley CBrl)lQ8 Jjivea o! Burns* Jobiison and 
Scott ^od Bacon e Lssaja Of ts) own 1 bad taken tbe 
Bbagavad Giia wilb Uamtat ISivibubbai a Annotations, 
several Tamil works an Ordu Book frons tbe l^oulvi 
Babib tbe writings of Tolstoy Buskin and Soorates 
Many ol these I read or re read in tbe jail 1 used to 
study Tamil regularly Jn tbe morning I used to read 
the Gita and at noon mostlt the Koran In tbe 
evening 1 tangbt tbe Bible to Mr Toretoon wbo was a 
dhinese OhristiAD Ho wanted to learn Hogljsb and 1 
taught It to him tbrougb lie Bible 

If I had been peimitted to spend out my full period 
I would have bean able to complete my translations of o 
book'eaoU of Oatlile and Buakm I believe that aa I 
was fully occupied in the etuoy of the above work?) (1 
11 
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'wonld not hava become tired even if I had got more than 
two months , not only that but I would have added use- 
fully to my knowledge and studies, I would have passed 
a hapoy lifS) believing as I do that whoever has a taste 
for reading good books is able to bear loneliness in any 
place with great ease 

RELIGIOUS STUDY 

In the West, we now see, that, as a matter of fact, 
the State looks after the religion of all its prisoners, and 
hence, we find a Church in the Johannesburg prison for 
its inmates, but it is provided to meet only the needs of 
the Whites, who alone are allowed access thereto, I ask* 
ed for special permission for Mr Foretoon and myself, 
but the Governor told me vb was only for White Chris- 
tian prisoners Every Sunday they attend it, and 
preachers of different denominations give them religions 
lessons there, 

Several missionaries come in to convert the KafSrs 
also with special permission. Tuere is no Church for 
them , they sit in the open, Jews also have got their 
preachers to look after them It is only the Hindus and 
Mahomedans who are spiritually left unprovided for 
There are not many Indian prisoners, it is true, but the 
absence of any such provision for them is hardly credit- 
able to them TUe leaders of both oommunitiaa should, 
therefore, lay their heads together, and arrange for the 
religious instruction of the members of their community 
in ]ail, even if there be only one convict, Tue preachers, 
whether Hindus or Moulvis, should be pure hearted, and 
they should be careful not to become thorns in the sides 
of the convicts. 
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All 6bnt was worth koowlog has haao statad above 
lodlans being placed on a level with the KafDrs Is s fact 
which calls for farther consideration While the While 
convicts get a bedstead to sleep ooi a tooth brnsh to 
clean their teeth a towel to wipe ibeir faces and hands 
'Cnd also a handkerchief Indians get nothing Why 
ibis distinction 7 

We shonid never think that Ibis is not a matter for 
•oar interference Ii is these little things which either 
•enhance our respect or degrade ns An Arabic book says 
that ha who has no self respeo*^ has no religion Nations 
have become great b> gradaatly enhanoing their self res 
pact Seif respect does not mean vanity or rasboos^y bat 
A state o( mmd wbioh is prepared not to let go its privi 
leges simply ont of fear or idleness Oae who has really 
ills trust 10 Qod attains to self respect and I Drmly 
faeliave that one who has no trasi in Him never knows 
what Is right, nor does be know bow to do right 


II 

Every prisoner m the jail on getting up in the morn* 
log is required to fold his own bedding and to place it in 
Its proper place He mast finish bis toilet by G o aloes 
And be ready to start oat at the stroke of the hoar 
'The work begins at 7 o clock It is of various Linds 
The gronnd to be dug was very bard It was to be 
worked upon with spades and benoe the work proved 
ioo bard Again it was a very hot day The place we 
were taken to was about a mile and a half from the jai] 
Each one of us started very well indeed Bub as one ot 
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UB was used fco this kmfl of work, it was not lonn boforo 
wo wore quito dono up# As tbo dp^'j advanced, tho work 
eoemed harder -still Tho warder was very Btriot. Ho 
used^to cry out ovary now and then, “ go on, Ro on ' 
This tnado tho Indians qnilo nervous I bbw somo of 
them weopiDR, One of thorn bad a swollen foot All 
this caused ma a groat deal of hoart»huruiDR, and yet on 
evory oooasion, I romindcd them of tho du&y, and asked 
them to perform it as well as poasible, with a good heart, 
and without minding tho words of tho warder, I felt 
myself done up also My bands wero oovorod with 
blisters and water was oozing out of them I could 
hardly bend the spade and fulo tho weight of it as if it 
was quite a maund I prayed to God to preserve my 
honour, to maintain my limbs intact, and to bestow on 
mo sufficient strength to ha able to perform my allotted 
tack. I trusted to Him and wont on with my work 
The Warder would somobimea remonstrate with me at 
an odcnsional break required to get over tho fatigue. I 
told him that it was uuneoessary for him to remind me 
of my duty, and that I was prepared to go through os 
much of It as was possible for me to do Just then I 
saw Mr. Jhinabhai faint '.While I was pouring water 
on JUinabhai’s head, the following occurred to me. 
Most of the Indiana trusted my word, and submitted 
themselyeB to imprisonmanb If the advice that I hap- 
pened to offer them were erroneous, bow much sin I 
would be committing in the eyes of God m tendering it 
to them, Tu^ underwent all sorts of hardships o& 
account of that advice With ihis thought in my mind, 
I heaved a deep sigh. With God as my witness, I re* 
fldobed on the suVqeot once more, and was immedi'itely 
leassured that it was all right. 1 felt that the advice 
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tba^ I tandarad bo bbem wks bho only advice tUab I o6Uld 
Under the oiroumabanoea la antioioattoD of fu;ar^ 
happioesa ib was abaclately neoesaary that we 'should 
uudergo the bardasti trials and sufTariogs la the Grab 
iDStaoce and that there was oo reason lo bf giieved ab 
the latter Tnia was aimpts a fi& of /aintiog bnb even 
il it was a oass of death bow ooold 1 offer any other 
advice tbao what I bad already done? Ib ab once 
occurred bo me that it wa more hononrable for an) body 
to die suffering In that mannert than to conliaue Iiviog 
a life of perpetual enslavemeob 

* * * • 

At one time one of the warders came to me and 
asked me to provide him with two of bia men to clean the 
water oloaete I thought that I oonld do notblog better 
than clean them myself and so I offered bus my eer7ices 
I have no particular dislike to that kmd of work Oo the 
■oontrar) 1 am of opinion that we ought to get ourselves 
accustomed to it 

I was given a bed in a ward where there were prinol 
pally Kaffir patients Here! passed the whole night In 
great misery and terror I did not koow then tbkt I 
-was to be taken the neit day to another cell that was 
-oconpied by Indian prlsonere Fretting that I would 
-be kept incarcerated with snob men I got very nervous 
and terror stricken And yet I tried my best to reconcile 
myself to the ides that it wae m) duty to undergo tbS 
sufferings that may befall me I read from the 
Bhagawad Gita that I had with me certain verses 
suited to the occasion and on pondering over tbemt was 
soon reconciled to the situation Tne chief reason why 
T gob nervous was that in tbo same room there were ta 
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Dumber of wild, tnurderoua lookingi vioioue Kaffir and 
Chinese prisoners* I did not know their language. One 
of the Kaffirs began to ply me with all sorts of questions 
As far as I could gather, he seemed to be mocking me 
indecently, I did nob understand what his questions 
were and I kept quiet* He then asked me in his broken 
English, " Why have they brought you here ?” I gave^ 
him a very short reply and was again silent. He was 
followed by one of the Chinamen, He was worse than 
the otbetr Ha approached my bed, and looked at me 
intently, I kept on my silence. He then proceeded 
towards the above-mentioned Kaffir’s bed. Thera they 
began ho mock each other mdeoently, and expose their 
private parts. Both these prisoners were probably there 
for murder or highway robbery How oould I enjoy sleep 
after seeing these deadful things? 

(At one time) as soon as I gob seated at the water 
closet there bo answer the call of nature, a very wild and 
muscular looking Kaffir turned up. He asked 'me to get 
off from the seat, ane began to abuse me, I told him I 
would not be long when he took hold of me, and threw 
me outside, Eortunately, I was able to catch bold of 
one of the doors, and to save myself from a nasty fall 
This did not make me very nervous, I simply walked 
away with a smiling oountenanoe But one or twoXndian 
prisoners who happened bo see the situation in which I 
was placed, could not restrain tbemselves from shedding: 
tears.. 



Ill 

Wbeo on the 25th Ptibraar) I got three montbe bard 
labour and once again embraced my bcciber Indians and 
my son in the Volksrtist Jail 1 little thought that I 
should have bad to say nsuoh in oonneotion with my 
third pilgrimage" to the jail but with many other 
human sseumptione this too proved to be /aise My 
experience this time was unique aod what I learnt there 
from I oould not brve learnt after years of study I 
ooQBider these three montba invaluable I saw many 
vivid pictures o( passive resistance and I have beoomei 
thereforci a more confirmed resister than what I was 
three months ago Por all this I have to thank the 
Government of this place (the Tranavaa)) 

Several ofSoers bad betted this that I should not get 
less than six mouths My friends— 'Old and reuowned 
lodians — my own sou — bad got six mootbs and so I too 
was wishing that the) might win their bets Still I had 
my own misgivings and they proved true 1 gob only 
three montbsi that being the maximum under the law 
Aftdrgoiug there I was glad to meet Messrs Dawood 
Muban^mad, Bustam]! Sorabiji Fiilay Hajura Bing Ijal 
Bahadur Sing and other fighters ' Excepting for about 
tan all others were accommodated in tents pitched in the 
]ail oomponod for sleeping and the scene resembled a 
camp more than a prisou Every one liked to sleep In 
the tents 

were comfortable about our meals We need to 
cook ourselves as before and so could cook as we liked 
We were about 77 passive resisters in ail 

Those who were taken out for work had rather a 
bard time of it Tne road near the Magistrate a Court 
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had to bo built, bo they had to dig up atoneff, eto., and 
carry them, After that wa^ fiuiahed they were asked to 
dig up grass from the school compound Bub mostly 
they did their work cheerfully. For three days I was 
also thus sent out with the * shana” (gangs) to work, bub 
in the meanwhile a wire was received that I was nob to 
he taken outside to work I was dishoartened at this as 
I liked to move out, because it improved my health and 
exercised my body Generally I take two meals a day, 
but in the Volksrust Jail, on account of this exercise I 
felt hungry thiice After this turn, I was given the work 
df & sweeper, but this was useless, and after a time even 
that was taken away 

WHY I WAS MADE TO LEAVE VOLKSRUST ? 

On the 2nd of March I heard that I was ordered to 
be-'senb bo Pretoria. I was asked to be ready at once,’ 
and m“y warder and I had to go to the station in pelting 
fain,' walking “on hard roads, with my luggage on my 
Bead” We left by the evening tram m a third class 
carnage. 

My remo val gave rise to various surmises ,Some 
mough^that peace was near, others, that after separating 
me'from my companions, 'Government intended to op^ 
press me more, and some others, that in order to stifle 
d’Boussion in the House of Commons ib might be intend-^ 
ed to give me greater liberty and convenience 

I did not like to leave Volksrust, as we passed 
our days -And nights pleasantly there talking to one 
another Messrs Hajura Sing and Josbi always pub us 
questions, questions which were neither useless nor tri^ 

i. u ^ ' 

vial, as they related to science and philosophy. How 
would one like to leave such company and such a camp ? 
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”Bat j{ averj thing hnppened feB wo wished we ehoold 
not be called hnmaa beings S? I left the place qaletl; 
'8alQ\ing Mr K^ji on the road the warder and I got con 
-Bned in a compartment It wan ver^ cold and raining 
too for the whole night I had overcoat with me 
which I waa permit ed to me I wae given bread and 
•ebeese for my maala on the way but as 1 bad eaten 
•bafore I left I gave them to my warder 

PRETOniA JAir» THP UEOINNINa 
We reached Pretoria on the 3rd and found everj 
'thing new Toe jail waa newly built and the men were 
new I waa aaked to eat bat I bad no inclination to do 
-eo Maahe meal porridge wae plaood before me I taated 
41 apoonful only and then left it untouched My warder 
waa eurprieed at it but I told litcn I waa not badgr^ find 
ha emiled Tuen I waa baodoa oyer to another warder 
He said ' Gaodbii take oft jour cap I did so Then 
he asked Ate jou the eon of Ginibi? I said *No 
my son la andergoiag six months impriaonmant at 
'Volkarust He then confined ms in a cell I began, to 
walk forwards aod backwarda id it H') saw it from the 
watch hole lo the door and exclaimed ' Gindbi doo t 
walk about tike that It spoils my fljqr I atoppedi 
and stood in a corner qulotlj* I bad nothing to read 
even as 1 had not yet got my books I waa ooofined at 
about eight and at ten I was taken to the Doctor He 
only asked mo if I ha3~aoj oootagioua diasaae and then 
allowed me lo go 1 was then interned in a email rodnd 
at eleven wheia I passed my whole time It seemed to 
bo a ceil made for one priaonbr only Ita dimensions 
ware about 10x7 feet The floor waa of black pitch 
whidb the warder Irjed to keep shininl. There was only 
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one small glass window, barred wibh iron bars, for Iightr 
and air There was eleobrio lighb kepb bo examine the 
inmates at night It was not meant for the use of the 
prisoners, as it was nob strong enough to enable one to 
read. When I went and stood very near it, I oould road 
only a large-type book. It is pub out ab eight, but is 
again put on five or six times during the night, to enable 
the warders to look over the prisoners, through the 
watch holes. 

After eleven the Deputy Grovernor came and I made 
these requests to him ! for my books, for permission to 
write a letter to my wife who was ill, and for a small 
bench to sit on For the first, he said, he would consider 
for the second, I might write, and for Ihe bhir3, no. 
Afterwards I wrote out my letter in Gu)arati and gave it 
to be posted He endorsed on it, that I should write it m 
English T said, my wife did not know English, and my 
letbera were a great source of a comfort to her, and that 
I had nothing special to write in them. Still I did not 
get the permission) and I declined to write in English, 
My books were given to me in the evening 

My mid day meal I had to take standing in my cell 
with closed doors Ab three, I asked leave for a bath. 
The warder said, '* All right, but you had better go there 
after undressing yourself.” (The place was 125 feet' 
distant from my cell). I said, if there was no special 
object in my doing so, I would put my clothes on the 
curtain there and take my bath He allowed it, but said^ 
Do nob delay Even before I had cleaned my body, he- 
shouted out,” "Gandhi, have you done ?” I said, " I 
would do so in a minute " I oould rarely see the face of 
an Indian In the evening I got a blanket and a ooir 
mat to sleep on but neither pillow nor plank. Even- 
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whan answeriDg a call of nataroi I was being watched by 
a warder If he did nob happen to know me he would 
ory oat Sam come out But Sam bad got the bad 
habit of taking bis full times tn snob a condition so how 
could be get op at once? If be were to do so be would 
not be ea8> Sometimes the warders and sometimes the 
KafBra would peep in and at times wonld sing out, get 
up Tbs labonr given to me next day was to polish the 
floor and the doors The latter were of varnished iron 
and what polish could be brought on them by robbing ? 
I spent three hours an each door rubbing but found 
them unchanged the same as before 

FOOD 

The food was in keeping with the above conditions^ 

I knew that no ghee was given with rioe id the 
flveniog and I bad thought of remedying the defect I 
spoke to the Chief Warder but be said ghee was to be 
given only on Wednesday s and Sunday noons In place of 
meat and if Its fa Iher supply were needed T should see 
the ‘Doctor Isext day applied to see him and 1 was 
taken to him 

I requested him to order out for all Indians ghee io 
place of fab The Chief Warder was present and he add 
ed that Gandhi e request was not proper Till then many 
Indians had used both fat and meat* and that those who 
objected to fat, were given dry rice which they ate with 
out any objeotiou that the passive resistershad also 
done BO and when they were released they left with 
added weight The Doctor asked me what I had to say 
to that I replied that I could not quite swallow the story 
bub Bpaakiug for myself I should spoil my health if T 
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'voro oompoHf>d to take rioo v,ithcu*- Rhco, Then he eal3, 
for you RpooinllV) I xvoulfl ordor broad to ho pivon *’ I 
"3aifl, *' thank ^ou, hut I had not applied (or iti>roU alone, 
■and I vould not bo nb'o to tako broad for mjet-lf alone, 
till Rheo was ordorod to bo nivon to nil otln rR." The 
T)ootor said, "Then ^ou phould nob find fault v;itb mo, 
now " 

I aRain petitioned and I came to learn that the food 
'regulations would ultimately bo made as in Natal. I 
critioiBod that also and gave the reaaons whj I oould not 
■for myself alone acoopt ghoo At last, when in all about 
a month and a half had elapsed, I got a reply stating that 
wherever there wore many^Indinn prisoners, ghee would 
invariably be given Thus it might bo said that after a 
•month and a half I broke my fast, and for the last month 
I was able to take rioo, gboe and broad Bab I took no 
breakfast and at noon, when pap was doled out, I hardly 
took ten spoonfuls, as every day it was differently propar- 
•ed Bub still I gob good nourishment from the bread 

and rice, and so my health improved* 1 say so.beoause 

1 

when I used to eat once only, it had broken down. I had 
■tost all strength, and for ten days I was suffering from a 
severe ache in half of my forehead My chest too had 
shewn symptoms of being affeoted 

I had told many passive fesisters that, if they left 
jail with spoiled health, they would be considered want- 
ing in the right spirit. We must turn our prisons inta 
palaces so that when I found my own health gabbing ruin- 
-ad I felt apprehensive lest I should have bo gopub for that 
-reason It has to be remembered that I had not availed 
tnyself of the order for ghee made m my'favour, so that 
"Sbere was a chance of my health getting, affected, but 
'-this ’does nob' apply in the ease if others, as it is open to 
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Qtreh ptisoDor r^heti be is \n jatl (o ha?a eoma- 

Bpeoial ordar made ID hie favour and tbaa prosorve hie 
health 

OTHER OBANGRa 

I have eaid that ms Warder was harsh in hia deal* 
logs with me Bat tbia did oot last loDg When he saw 
that I was figbtiag with the Guvernment about food| d.3 
bat obeying Ms orders onreservedls be obange^ hia coo 
daot and allowed me to ^o aa I i>keo This removed 
my difSoaltiea aboafi batb latrine iLi He became so 
ooDsiderato that he scarcely allowed it to be seen that he 
ordered me to do aoytbiog Toe man who sDOoeeded 
him was like a Faeba aod ha was always anxious to 
work after my oonveoiaDees He saldi I love those 
wbo fiobt for tbeir oommaoity 1 msseH am such 
fighter aud T do oot aoasider you lobe a oooviot He 
thus used to oomfort me ' 

Agaio tbe benob which was refused in the begiuniog 
was seat to me by the Oiiief W4rd0r bimselft after some 
days lo the meanwhile I had received two religious 
books for reading from Getferal Smuts From this I 
coacluded that the hardship I bad to undergo were due 
not to his express orders but to tbe oarelessoess aud in 
diSerence to himself aod otherSi aod also beoauee tho 
Indians were considered to be like Kaffirs The only 
object of isolating me appeared to be to prevent my 
talking with others Alter some trouble I got permissioto 
for tbe use of a note book aod penoil 

THE VISIT OP THE DIREOTOR 
Bsfore I was taken to Pretoria Mr Liobenstein had 
seen me with special permission He had come to see 
on office busiufias but be asked me how X was Ac 1 
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was nob willing bo anawar bim on.bhe poinb, bub ha praa- 
sod me. So I said, " I will nob tell you all, bub I will 
say this muob, that they treat me cruelly. Genera! 
Smuts by this means wants me to give in, bub that 
would never bsi as T waa prepared to undergo whatever 
befall me, that my mind was at peaoBi bub that you 
should publish, this After coming oubi I myself would 
do 80 ” Ha oommunicabad ib to Mr. Polak» who nob 
'being able to keep it to himself m his turn spoke to 
others* and Me. David Polak thereupon wrote to Lord 
Salbotna and an inquiry waa held. The warder came 
for that purpose and I spoke to him the very words 
-sab ouh above I also pointed out the defects, which I 
have mentioned in the beginning, Thereupon, after ten 
days he sent me a plank for bed, a pillow, a night shirb 
and a hardkerohief, which I took, In my memorial to 
him I had asked him bo provide this convenience for all 
Indians. Eeally speaking, in this respect Indians are 
softer than the whites, and they cannot do without 
^pillows, 

HANDCUFFS 

The opinion I had come to, in consequence of my 
-treatment in jail in the beginning, was confirmed by 
what happened now About four days after I received 
a witness summons in Mr P.Ilay's case So I was taken 
to Court. I was manacled this time, and the Warder 
took no time in putting on the handcuffs. I think this 
waa done unintentionally. The Chief Warder had seen 
me and from him I had obtained leave bo carry a book 
^ith me. Ha seemed bo ha under the impression that I 
-was ashamed of the manacles, and so I had asked 
,p 6 imitaion to carry a book, and hence he asked me bo 
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^old tbs book in baodejn saofa a way aa to oonosal 
tbe bandooffe Tins osade mo smilo as 1 waa ieeling 
hoQoared in thaa being manaolod Toe book tbak I waa 
carrying waa called Tno Oourb oi God la in Tbeir 
^[ind I (bought tbia a bapp^ coiooidenoe baoaueo I 
(boQgbk wbafe bardabipa might troobls ma externally if I 
were enob aa to make God live in my heart wbai eboald 
X oare (or the baidahipa? I waa thus taken on foot 
haDdoofTed to Court 

LKSSONS OP PASSIVE BBSISTANDS 
Soma of the above details might be oonaidered trivial 
'but my ma\n objaot tn eeitmg them out baa been that to 
mioor aa well aa Important mattera ^ou can apply the 
principles o! reais aooe I calmly acgalesoed m all tbs 
troables bodily given tn me by tbe warder, with tbe 
resalb that not onl> waa I able to remain oalm and 
^Qiet bat that he bimteU had to remove them in the 
end If I had opDoasd him my atraog h of mind woald 
have beoome weakened and I oonld not have done these 
more important tbioga that 1 bad to do and in tbe 
bargain made him my enemy 

My food difBoalty also was solved at laat beaaaaa I 
-resisted and underwent suGTariog in tbe beginning 

Toe greatest good I derived from these Buireria<*a 
was that by undergoing booily hardships I could see 
'my mental strength clearly increasing and it la even now 
maintained Tne experieooe of the last three montba 
bas left me more than ever prepared to undergo all saah 
hardships with ea-ia I feel sbat God helps suob 
oonsoientioaa objeo ora and la putting them to tlio test 
He only bnrdena them with saoh sufferings aa they oaa 
4>tar 
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WHAT I Rl'AD 

The tale of my hnppineps or utihapoinosa ifl now a!i 
ao end AmonRst the many benefi^B I received in these 
three montbe, one v?aB the opportunity I Rot to read. At 
the start, I tnust admit, I fell into moods of despond* 
enoy and Ihoughtfulneps while reading, and was even 
tired of these hardships, and my mind played antics like 
a monkey. Such a state 6f mind leads many towards' 
lunacy, but, in my case, mv books saved mo They made 
up in a large measure for the loss of the society of my 
Indian brethren. I always got about three hours to read 
So that I was able to go through about thirty books* 
and oon over others, which comprised English, Hindi, 
Gu]arathi, Sanskrit and Tamil works. Out of these, I 
consider Tolstoys’ Emerson’s and Carlyle’s worth men- 
tioning The two former related to lehgion I had bor- 
rowed Ihe Bible frcro the jiiil Tolstoy’s bocks are so 
simple and easy that any man oan study'and pro6t by 

( i 

them Again he is a man who practices what be pieaobes* 
and hence his writings inspire great oonfidenoe. 

Cailyle’s Erench Eevplution is written in a very 
tffeoiive style, Ii made me Ibink that from the "Whits 
Nations we could baioly learn the remedy to remove the 
present miseries of lodia, because I am of opinion that 
the Erench people tiave secured no special irenefits by 
their Eevolution This was what Mszzini thought too^ 
There is a great confl ot of opinion about this, which ib 
IS hardly p»-oper to mention here. Even there I saw soma 
instances of passive resistance 

b The Swnmi]i had sent me Gujarati H ndi and Sans- 
kilt bocks Bhat Keshavram had sent VtdasahdasanWja 
and Mr. Motilal Devan, the Hpanishada. I also read, the 
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Maouemriti tbe Bamayana Sar publiebcd la Fiiccais 
the Patanjal Yog parskana tho Ahnih Prdkazh of Na 
IbuTamii Sandhya Ouiiia e»veo by Profeaaor Parma 
Hand tbe Bhagavad Gita and the works of the late Kayi 
Sbri Bajohandra This gave me maoh food for thooght 
Tbe TJpaDiBhads produced to me great peaoefulneaB Ooe 
eentenoe specially bas struck to me II meansi whatever 
tbon dostt tbon ehouldst do the same for tbe good of tbe 
Bonl The words are of great importanoe and deserve 
great ooualderation too 

But I derived tbe greatest satisfaotioD from the 
writloga of Kavi 8bri Bajohandra Id roy opioioo they 
are suah as should attract uoiversftl belief and popularity 
His life was as ezetsplary and high as Toleto) s I bad 
learnt some passages from them and from tbe Saodhya 
book by heart and repeated them at night while lying 
awake Every mornlug also for half an boor I used to 
think over them aod repeat wbat I bad learnt by heart 
This kept my mtod Id a state of obeerfaloess night and 
day If disappointment or despair attacked me at times 
1 would think over wbat I bad read and my heart would 
instantly beoome gIaddeoed« and thank Qod I 

wonld only say that In this world good books make up 
for tbe absence of good aompaoiooe, so that all Indians 
if they want to live bapptly in jail sbonld aoonsbom them 
selves to reading good books 

LIY 83UD188 

Wbat tbe Tamils have done in the struggle no other 
lodian oommunity has done So X thought that if for no 
other reason tban to show my sincere gratefulness to 
them 1 should seriously read their books So 1 spent the 
last month in attentively studying tbeir langnage Tbe 
IS 
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more I studied, the more I felt its beauties It is an in- 
teresbing and sweet language, and from its ooustructicn 
and from what I read, I saw that the Tamils counted in 
their midst, in the past and even now, many intelligent, 
clever and wise porsonH Again, if there is to be one na- 
tiori m India, those who live outside the Madras Preei- 
denoy, must know Tamil. 

THE END 

I wish that the result of the perusal of these esperi- 
enoBB would be that ho who knows not what patriotism 
IB would learn it» and after doing so, beoome a passive 
resisterj and he who is so already > would be confirmed 
in his attitude, I also get more and more oonvinoed that 
he who does not know his true duty or religion would 
never know what patriotism or feeling for one’s own 
country is. 
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HOW THE IDEi ORIGINATED 

In anmer to a qutition put to him by the Rev 
■Joseph Voice kis biographer as to the birth and evolution 
■of ikis principle so far as he was concerned Mr Oandht 
repUeU as follows — 

I remember ' be said bow one verse ot a 
Gujdrati poem whiob an a child 1 le&roed at eohool 
olaog to me lo sabstaooe ib was this •"- 

It a mao gives you a drink of Rater and yoa give 
him a drmk lo retaro that is nothing 

Beal beauty ooaeists m doing good against evil 
ka a child this verse bad a powerful loflaenoe over 
me and I tried to oarry ib into praotioe Tuan came 
tbe Sermon on the Mount 

' But Bald I surely the Bhagavad Gita came 
"firsB? 

NJ be replied ‘ of oouree I knew tbe Bhagavad 
Oita in Sanskrit tolerably well but 1 bad nob made lbs 
teacbing in tbat particular a erudy It was the New 
7dstamaot which really awakened me to tbe rigUtn^S^ 
and value of Passive Bsststsooe When I read in th§ 
Sermon on tbe Mount such passagea as Besiat nob 
bim that is evil hub whosoever emiteth tbaa on thy right 
cbeek tnro to bim tbe other also and 'Love your ena* 
mies and pray for them that perseoute you that ye may 
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ba Bone of your Father whiob is jn heaven.' I was Bimply 
overjoyed, and found my own opinion confirmed where I 
least expaofced it. The Bhagavad Qtta deepened the 
impression, and Tolstoy's 'The Kingdom of God is 
Within You’ gave it a permanent form ” 

Tolstoy, Buskin, Thoreau and the Passive Resistance 
Movement in England " had pioved an object lesson, not 
only to him but to his people, ofsingulai force and in- 
teiest " Mr Gandhi’s ideal "is not so much to resist evil 
passively, it has its active compliment — to do good in 
reply to evil ’’ In answei to Rev Joseph Dole, he said - — 

I do not like the term “ passive rosistanoe.” It faila 
to oonvey all I mean It desonbes a method, but gives 
no bint of the system of whioh it is only part, Beal 
beauty, and that is my aim, is in doing good against evil. 
StiU, I adopt the phrase baoause it is well-known, and 
easily understood, and beoause, at present, the great 
majority of my people can only grasp that idea. To me, 
the ideas which underlie the Gujarati hymn and the 
"Sermon on the Mount" should revolutionise the whole 
■iof life 


SOUL FOBCE D. PHYSICAL EOBOE ' 

The advantages of soul- foice against physical force 
are well pictured by Mr, Gandhi in the following 
words 

Passive resistance is an all sided sword , it can ba 
used anyhow , it blesses him who uses it and him against 
whom it 18 used without drawing a drop of blood , it pro- 
duces far-reaching results It never rusts and cannot be 
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^BloloD Competition between passi^^e reslsters does not 
exh&uat them The award of pasatva reaiatanoa doea not 
•require a aoabbardjatid one oaooot ba foroibly dispoaseBB 
-ed of It 


THE OBIGIN OE THE MOVEMENT IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

A.i tohotuiktmQvtnient ongttXQtedin South Africa 
•here *s Mr Qandhi s statement — 

Some years ago wben X began to take an aotiT& 
part) in the pubho life of Nata) the adoption of this 
method aoaurced to me aa tbe best ootirse to pursue 
'ebouid petitions fail bat in tbe then DDorganised ooii 
ditioD of oar Indian oommuoity (be attempt seemed 
'Qaelese Here bowarer to JobaDoesbarg when (be 
Aaiatto Registration Aot was introduced tbe Indisoeom 
munity was so deeply ^tirred and eo koit together lu a 
•aomtnon determination to resist it that tbe moment 
-eeeoaed opportune Some action they woald take it 
«eemed to be beet for sbe Colony and altogether right 
that their action shoald not take a riotoas form but 
that of Faeeiva Reeistanoe Tbey bad no vote in Par 
flatneot no hope of obtaining redreea no one would lis 
ten to tbeir oomplainte Tbe Obrietian obnrohee were 
indifferent so I proposed this pathway of suffering and 
after much disousaion it was adopted In September 
1906 there was a large gathering of Indiaus m the old 
Empire Theatre wben tbe position was tborongbly facedi 
and under tbe inspiration of deep feeling and on the 
proposal of one of our leading men tbey swore a eolema 
•oath committing tbc.mselT68 to Passive Besietanoe 
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In an add'>ess that Mi Gandhi delivered before an 
audience of Europeans at the Germiston {Tiansvaal) 
Liteiaiy and Debating Society in 1908, he said 

Passive resisbaDoe V7aa a tnisnotnei Bat the expres- 
Bion had been accepted as it was popular, and had been 
for a long time used by those who carried out m practice^ 
the idea denoted by the term The idea was more com- 
pletely and better expressed by the term "soul-force " As 
such, it was as old as the human race* Active reals 
tanoe was better expressed by the term " body force ” 
Jesus Christ, Daniel and Socrates represented the purest 
form of passive resistance or soul force All these 
teachers counted their bodies as nothing in comparison 
to their soul Tolstoy was the best and brightest (mo- 
dern) exponent of the doctrine. He not only expounded 
it, but lived according to it. In India, the doctrine was- 
understood and commonly practised long before it came 
into vogue in Europe It was easy to see that soul force 
was. infinitely superior to body force. If people in order 
bo secure redress of wrongs, resorted to soul force, much 
of the present suffering would be avoided In any case 
the wielding of this force never caused suffering to 
others So that, whenever it was misused, it only in- 
jured the users, and not those against whom it was used 
L'Ue virtue, it was its own reward There was no such 
thing as failure in the use of this kind of force. " Re- 
sist nob evil” meant that evil was not bo be repelled by 
evil, bub by good , in other words, physical force was to 
be opposed not by its like bub by soul-force. The 
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flatne idea was eiprassed in Indian pbiloaophy by 
tba espression * freedom from lojary to every living 
tbiog Tbs eseroise of this doetrme involved physical 
suffering on tbe part of thoee who practised it But 
it was a known fact that tbe sum of suob suffering was 
greater rather than less in the world That being so all 
that was neaasaary for those who reaogntsed the 
immaasurable power of sonl force was oousotously and 
deliberately to accept physical anffering as tbeir lob and 
when this was done tbe vary suffering beoance a source 
of ]oy to the sufferer It wai quite niatn that passsive 
resistance thus aoderstood was infinitely superior to 
physical force aod that it required greater oourage than 
the latter No transitioo was therefore possible froco 
passvva tesiatanoe to active or physical resistance 

Tbe only oaoditioo of a euooessfa! use of this force 
was a recogoibiao of the esisteoce of the soul as apart 
from tbe body and its permaoeob and superior nature 
Aud this recoguition uiust amount lu Mt living faith and 
not a mere intellectual grasp 


PASSIVE BESISTCRS IN THE TOLSTOY 
FARM 

Writing to a friend from the ToUtoy Farm where 
he was living with a number of passive resisters families^ 
Mr Gandhi says touching manual labour — 

I prepare tbe bread that te required on tbe farm The 
general opinion about it is that it is well made Manilal 
and a few others have learnt bow to prepare it We put 
in DO yeast and no baking power We grind our own 
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wheat We have just preoared Boma martnalada from 
the orangea grown on the farm# I have also learnt how 
to prepare ooromel oofifaa. It oan be given aa a beverage 
even to babiea The paasiva reaiatera on the farm have 
given up the use of tea and ooffaa, and taken to ooromel 
ooffea prepared on the farm. It la made from wheat 
which 18 first baked in a certain way and then ground 
We intend to Ball our eurplua production of the above 
three arbiolea to the publio later on. Just at present, we 
are working as labourers on the ooostruotion work that 
18 going on, on the farm, and have not time bo oroduce 
more of the articles above-mentioned than we need for 
ourselves. 


A LESSON TO INDIA 

Mr Gandhi wrote these lines in reply to the Eev. 
Joseph Dolce, his well known biographer, who had invited 
him to send a message to his countrymen in India with 
referenee’to the unrest in 1909 * 

The struggle in the Transvaal is nob without its in- 
terest for India, We are engaged in raising man who 
will give a good account of themselves in any part of the 
world, We have undertaken the struggle on the follov/- 
ing assumptions 

(1) Passive Rgsistance is always infinitely superior 
to physical force 

(2) Thera is no inherent barrier between European 
and Indian anywhere. 

(3) Whatever may have bean the motives of the 
British rulers in Indiaj there is a desire on the part of bbg 
Nation at large to see that justice is done, It would be a 
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’oalamifcy to break tbo oonneo loo between the British 
-people and the people ot India If wo are treated as 
or assert oar right to be treated as free aaan whether in 
lodia or elsewhere the oooaeotion between the Britleb 
toople Bod the people of India eannot onijr be mctaally 
faenefioial bat is oaloalated In be of eoormoas advantage 
io the world religioasb and therefore sooiallr and pol! 
'ttoally In o3v opinion each Nation is the oomplemenb of 
the other 

Passive Beslstsooe in oonneotion with the Transvaal 
-straggle 1 should hold jnatifiabte on the strength of any 
•of these propoaitions It may be a slow remedy not 
•only for oar ills in the Traosvaah but for ail the political 
and other troubles from whloh our people sufler m India 


A MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 

The fcllowing message to the Congress tvas published 
4tt the Indian Bgvievr /or December 1009 — 

Yon have cabled me for a message to the fortboom 
mg Congress I do not know that I am at all oompetent 
to send any message Simple courtesy however de 
mands that I should say something lo reply to yonr cable 
At the present moment I am unable to think of any 
thing but the task immediately before me namely the 
struggle that is going on in the Transvaal I hope oar 
coantrymen throagbout lodia realise that it is national 
In Its aim in that it bas been andartaken to save India s 
hoDoar I may be wrong bat I have not hesitated pub 
holy to remark that it is the greatest struggle of modern 
times beoause it is the purest as well in its goal as m its 
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tbeir msnbcod Ino^entaU) the Hindu MnhoiaedAn 
problem hae been eolved in South Afrios We realise 
there that the ono oannotdo without the other Maliotne 
dane Psreees and Hindun or tabiof; them proTincia’Ijr 
Bengalee? Msdraeeea Panjahi? Afghanistanee« and 
Bombay ttea have loDpht ahoulder to eboulder 

I venturn to fuggest that a etrogglo atiob aa this ts 
worth) of oooup)iag the best if not indeed the ezolu 
Rive attention of the Ootigress If it bo not tmpnrtineot I 
would like to diBtingateh between thin and the other items 
on the programme of the Oongress The opposition to the 
laws or the oolioy with whioh the other items deal does 
not involve an) material enfiferlng the Oongress aotivit) 
oonsiats in a mental a^titade withoak corresponding ao 
tion In the Transvaal ease the law and the pollny ib 
ennnoiates betog wrong we disregard it and therefore 
oonsQiousI) and deliberately suffer material and physioal 
tojuiy action follows and oorresponde to our mental 
attitude If the view here submitted he oorreot it will be 
allowed that in asking for the beet plaoe in the Oongress 
prograiume for tho Transvaal qaestion I have not been 
noreasonable May ( also snggest that In pondering over 
and conceotratiDg our attention upon passive resistauco 
scab as has been described above we would perohauoo 
find out that for the many ills wa suffer from India 
passive rasietanoe is an inlalliable panacea Ir is worthy 
of oarefnl study and I am sure it will be found that it is 
tbo on}) weapon tbst is suited to the genius of our people 
and onr land, wblob is the nursery of the most aDolenb 
religions and has very little to learn from modern olvili 
ration — a oivilization based on violence of the blaokesii 
type largely a negation of the Divine in man and whtob 
IS rushing headlong to its own ruin 



THE GAINS OF THE PASSIVE EESISTANCE 
STRUGGLE 

The follotoing is an Engltsh icndeiing from Guja- 
lah, originally published in the '* Indtao Rayiaw” 
for Nov. Dec , 1911 '. — 

Very often wo ooma aoroas Indiana who qaeafeion 
bhe utility of paseiva resiatanca as carried on in this 
country (Souiih Africa). They Bay fchab what our people 
have got aa a reeulb of the terrible anfferinga in the jails 
and Qutaida is aoma proposed luodifioahion in the Immig- 
ration Law, which they cannot understand, and which la 
hardly likely to be of any practical value bo them The 
maximum gam from the struggle, according bo their vieWi 
IB that thereby a few very highly-educated Indins who 
'*re least likely to be of any use bo them will find ib 
possible to enter the country For bhe edifioabion of bhoae 
wbo hold the above view, we propoae bo give a short 
summary of the gains thereof. 

That thereby bhe Indian community could preserve 
lbs national self respecb according to our proverb, one 
wbo can preserve his self-reapeob can preserve everybhing 
■else. 

That thereby the Registrabion Act of 1907 has gob 
■to be swept off bhe statute book 

That thereby the whole of India became aoquainhed 
with our disabilities in this country. 

That through ib other nations became acquainted 
with our grievances and began bo appreciate us better. 

« 

That by lb was broughb about the prohibition of 
Indian indentured labour to Natal by bhe Indian Govern- 
‘■menb. 
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That the etruggla belpod to brmg eboat some 
desirable modifioatioo io tbe IjloeDOiog Law of 
Katal 

That it bron.ht aboab the disallawaooe of tbe B gis 
traiioa Law of Bbodeaia whioh was framed on tbs eame 
basis 80 that of the Traaavaal 

That it bronght aboab the disaltowaooe of tlie most 
obnosioua Lioeoeiag Law of Natal Aoy one who 
doabts this etatemeob had better refer to the despatob of 
tbe Imperial Qoveromeab disallowing the Aob and tbe 
reasons for soob disallowance 

That bat for the struggle the other Oalonies in South 
Africa woold have passed Immigration Beslriotion Laws 
Similar to the law lo tbe Traosv&al 

That bat for tbe straggle the Transvaal Legislature 
woald have passed other Anti Asiatic Law as harsh as 
tbe Immigration Bestrictloo Law 

That tbe straggle brought aboab tbe repeal of tbe 
Bailway Begulations which differentiated between the 
white and tbe ooloared people and that they are now 
applicable to all egaally 

That lb IS a matter of common koowledge that tbe 
Transvaal Begistration Law of 1907 was the fret of a 
senes of Aoti Asiastlo Laws that were proposed to be 
added to tbe statate book The uoantmoas opposition of 
tbe Indians to this law however deterred tbe Transvaal 
Goveroment from taking up the other legislation 

That It broQghb Into ezlstanoe a committee consist 
lag of Baropeans nodar tbe preaidenoy of Mr Hosken 
which ooutd nob have come into existence otherwise 
This committee is likely to be uaefal to Indians in their 
fabure straggle 
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That besides those who have already jo’ned the 
committee, it has created, m a great many other Europe- 
ans, feelings of sympathy and regard for Indians 

That thereby the Indian community has gained a 
great deal of p'^estige and that those Europeans who be- 
fore the struggle used to treat Indiana with contempt, 
have been taught to show them due regard and conside- 
ration. 

That the Government now feels that the strength 
which IB in us IS unconquerable 

That the mn]ority of the Indians domiciled in the 
country showed themselves quite cowardly before the 
struggle It has, however, given them more vigour and 
courage Those who were afraid even to whisper before 
that time, are now boldly speaking out their minds as 
■ men. 

That whereas before the struggle, there was no 
woman’s movement in Johannesburg, now there is a 
-class opened under Mrs Vogle who gives her services 
free to the oummunity 

That ]ail life which seemed so dreadful to Indians 
before the struggle, is no longer terrifying to them. 

That although on account of the atrugglei Mr. 
Gaohalia and others have lost almost all their earthly 
possessions, they feel that as a consequence thereof, 
they have acquired much strength of mind and oharaotoc 
which they could not have purchased with any amount 
of money and which nothing but the actual struggle 
could have infused into them * 

That but for the struggle, the Indian community 
would have continued to remain ignorant of the fact that 
in the Tamil section thereof, there were men and women 
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Tvho ware asBOta to tUw people aod V7ho would do 
•oredit to ao^ oummuoitT 

That tbe Btrai;Gle whiob bropgbt about the 
XraDBTaalLaw of 1903 retired tba nsbta of baodroda of 
Indiaos who bad left tbo country daring the great war 
That tbe Indian eommnoit) now standa before the 
world fully acquitted of all ohargea of fraud whiob were 
levelled against them before ibepreaeot settlement 

That tbe withdrawal of the Bill introduood m tbe 
Union Parlianieot exempting Europisans from tbe pa^ 
meat of tbe poll tax in Natal is one of the freshest id 
etancea ebowlng tbe dread the anthoriitoa have of a 
fresh passive reelstanoe straggteon tho part of Indians 
That tbo struggle made General Smuts rescind liia 
own orders on three and the Imperial Government on 
two diflereot oeoaelons 

That ba'ore tbe struggle all laws used to be framed 
against as independently of os and what we thought of 
them bnt that elnoe tbe struggle tbo authorities are 
obliged to take nor views and feelings into ihoir oonsl 
deration and they certainly show more regard to them 
That 88 a oonsequence of tbe struggle the prestige 
of the Indian commuaity stands on a muob higher level 
than ever before Better this than tbe riches of tbe 
whole world 

That tho oommunity has demonstrated to tbe world 
tbe invulnerability of Truth 

That by keeping its full faftb in God tbe community 
has vindicated tbe glory of Beligioo Whore there is 
trntb and where there is religion there alone is victory 
On bestowing more thought on tba question and 
looking at it from its various bearings one oau find much 
more to say as to tbe fruits tbereofi than what has been 
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sfcafced above The last on the list, bo vcver, is inoom- 
parably fcbe bast of fchem all Suoh a figbfe oould 

nob have bean oarried on auooassfally without fully fcrnat~ 
log in God. He was our only prop all that time. Those 
who pub their implicit faith in Him cannot bub reach 
their aims The struggle will not have baen oarried on 
in vain, if, as a result of it, wa shall huva learnt •'o pub 
still more trust ia Him 
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li^BOUB TRODBIiB IN BEHAB 

For many yoara vaat the relations of landlords and 
tenants and the ctreumstances attendinq the cultivation of 
tndigo in the Ohamparan Distnet have not been satt^fae 
tory In response to an insistent public demand to inquire 
into the conditions under which Indian labourers worTt 
tn the Indigo Plantations Mr Qandhi arrived at Muzaf 
farpuron the ISth Apnl 1917 wheneehetool thentdday 
train for Motihari Next day he was served with a notice 
to quit the District by next available tram as kis pre 
sence the notice announced will endanger the public 
peace and may lead to serious disturbance which may be 
accompanied by loss 0 / life * Mr Gandhi replied — 

Wbith raferenoe to tbo order under Seo 144 Cr P 
C jusfi served upou cue I beg to etate that I am sorry 
that )oa have felt called upon to issue it, aod I am 
sorry too that the Commissiooer of the Division has 
totally mis interpreted my posUion Out of a sense of 
public reapoDBibilit> I feel it to be my dnty to say that 
I am uuable to leave this distriot hut if it so pleases the 
antborities I shall snbmit to the order by suffering the 
penalty of disobedience 

1 most empbatiaaliy repUQia 0 the Commissiouer s 
suggestion that my object ta likely to be agitation My 
desire is purely and simply for genuine search for 
13 
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knowledge ' and this I sball oonfcinue fco eafcipfy so long 
as I am left free. 

Jlfr Gandhi appeal dd, before the Magistrate on the 
18 lh instant and read the foUoioing stxiemznt before the 
Court : 

With the permisaion of the Oourb I would like to 
make a brief stafcemeDt showing why I have taken tba 
very serious stop of seemingly disobeying the order made 
under S 14;4 of the Gr P 0 In my humble opinion tb 
18 a question of differenoe of opinion between the local 
administration and myself I have entered tne country with 
motives of rendering humanitarian and national service, 
I have done so in response to a pressing invitation to 
come and help the ryots who urge they ate not being 
fairly treated by the indigo plaoters, I could nob render 
any help without studying the problem I have, there- 
fore, come bo study it with the assistanoe, if possible, of 
the administration and the planters. I have no other 
motive and I cannot believe that my coming here can in 
any way disturb public peace or cause loss of life. I 
claim bo have considerable experience in such matters 
The administrationj however, have thought differently 
I fully appreciate their difficulty, aad I admit too, that 
they oao only proceed uoon the information they receive. 
As a law abiding citizen, my first msbinct would be as it 
was, to obey the order served upon me I could not do 
so without doing violence to my sense of duty bo those 
for whom I came I feel that X could just now serve 
them only by remaining in their midst, I could nob, 
therefore, voluntarily retire Amid this oonflot of duty 
I could only throw the responsibility of removing me 
from them on the administration I am fully oonsoiouB 
of the fact that a person, holding in the public life of 
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Tndift a pooitioK poeb at I f!o hat to bo mod etrtfut 
io touloc ezamplei It it mt /jrm bctkf lhal (a Ifio 
•cotnplox oonititallon ao-tsr r'hlsh tra aro livlnc tho 
ool> tafo and honoorabl aoura^ for a t if mrcolinr 
maa i* in the eiroamttaooa* luob a< faco rat 
to do whal I hava d^etded to do that i< to tubmit trlth 
oat proted to tho panalt) of ditotadienco I haro ren 
turad to miko thia ata orseni not tn ant in eti''Oua 

tiOD of ti 4 panaltf to ha aftarded aeainat m bat to ahott^ 
thafc 1 iiara dia actrlai tho ordar iarri*d upon tna not for 
want of ratpa t for Uwfal authoritt but to obahanao to 
tho bicher la*r of our btin^t^tba rotco of ooniosaneo 

Vn^er tnstru tiont fron htjhtr authortUei tht nottes 
vas toon icilhdrutcn Earlv »n Jure n eonmittton teat 
appointed to en/jutre into th'^ airman trouhUi in ffi« 
DeJiar plarthtiont wth ifr Oondhi hmtet/ at one 0 / tht 
rrombers 0 / theeomnttuion In Deumier 1017 the Ohan 
ptran Affranan Jttll bated on (hi re omn n lotto 11 0 / th$ 
Comintssion teas pasted m the Jlehar I/eytslaltvo Oounetl 
ichen the Uon Jfr ITatffe tahomocel the Hilt made a 
/rank statement oj the seanlals xohteh nrtfcjiitafef the 
enquiry thus jusUfyxnq Hr Oandm t work on behalf of 
the lahoureTs 
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THE SITUATION IN KAIEA 

In the yeai 1916 17 theie was scnoiis and roidespi ead 
failure of crops in the District of Kaira in Gujarat. 
Under the 1 evenue lules the ryots woe entitled to full 
suspension of taxes if the yield was less than 4 aSi in the 
rupee and half suspension if betiveen 4 and G as The 
Government granted complete suspension to one village 
only out of a total of 000, half suspension to some 104 
pillages and^ issued orders to collect revenue from the rest. 
The ryots claimed that the Qovei nmeut wei e wr ong in their 
estimate and Mi Gandhi and Mi V J 'Patel who con- 
ducted an enquiry also came to the same conclusion. The 
Government persisted in collecting revenues as usual Peti. 
'tions and protests having been of no avail, theryois resorted 
to passive resistance under the guidance of Mr, Gandhi, 
In the following lecture at Bombay in February, 1918, Mr 
Gandhi narrated the story of the trouble in Kaira in his 
usually brief and lucid manner — 

I do noh wane to say maob I have reoBiVed a letter 
asking me to be present at to-morrow's deputation that 
18 going to wait on his Exoellenoy the Governor, and I 
am sure I will be able to explain to him the true facts 
Still I must mhke it clear here that the responsibility of 
the notice issued by the Gujarat Sabha lies on me I 
was Ahmedabod before that notice was issued, where' 
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iibe maHer of Kaira DiR^riob wag being discogsed whan i6 
was deoided that the Gaiarat Sabba ought to take part in 
the matter I think that as regards this notice amonotain 
has been made ont of n mote hill Everyone knew what 
the notice was when it was being framed Nobody then 
■even dreamt that Government wonid misinterpret it 
The Sabba bad wi^h it sofBeient data about the plight of 
the paoole Ttie^ oame to know that Government 
officials were nolleeting taxes and the people were even 
-selliog tbeir cattle to pay the taxes Tue matter had 
-come to snoh a pass and knowing this the 8abh$ 
thohgbt It better to issne a ootica to console the people 
-who braved these hardships And the notice was the 
Tesnlt of that loformation and I have every hope that m 
ibe dopntatton that is going to wait on the Governor the 
Tesult of the deliberations will end id the snooess of the 
(people 

OOMUISSIONBR 8 WRATH 

If the Oommtseioner had not been angry with nSt 
and had talked politely with the deputation that waited 
■on him and had not misiostruoted the Bombay GoV 
ernment snoh a grave crisis would not have eventnated 
and we would not have had the trouble of meeting herb 
this evening The Sabba s request was to suspend the 
oolleobion of dues till the negotiations were over Bab 
*Goveromeot did not take this proper oonrse and issued 
an angry Press Note It was my firm belief — and even 
now I firmly believe — that the representatives of the 
people and Government oonld have joined together aod 
taken the proper steps I regret to have to say that Gov 
•ernment has made a mistake Perhaps subordinate 
■officers of Government would say to Government that 
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the notice was iseued not from a pure motive, but from> 
some other ulterior motive If Government are impressed 
with this erroneous belief, those who have stood by thfr 
people, I hope, will continue to stand by them to the end 
and will nob retreat Any responsible rigbt-tbinlnng man 
could have given them the same advice. People possess 
the same rights as the authorities have, and public men 
have every right to advise the people of their rights. The 
people that do not fight for their rights are like slaves 
(heart hear), and such people do not deserve Home Rule 
When authorities think that they can take anything from 
the people and can interfere, a difficult situation arises 
And if such a situation arises, I must plainly say that 
those who have given the people the right advice, will 
stand by them till the end 

THE WEAPONS 

! T \ 

I have not yet come to any oonolu8ion> and I sin- 
cerely trust that those who understand the responsibi- 
lity, will not hesitate to undergo hardships in order to 
secure justice. (Applause). And in such an eventuality 
I hope you will not beat an ignominous retreat, The 
first and the last principle of passive resistance is that we 
should not inflict hardships on others, but put up with 
them ourselves in order £o get justice, and Government 
need not fear anything if we make up our mind, as w,e 
are bant on getting sheer justice from it and nothing else 
To get that justice we must fight with the authorities 
-and the people that do not so fight are but slaves. We 
caUi have only two weapons on occasions like thist 
Revolt or passive resistance, and my request is for the 
second remedy always. The right of suffering hardships 
AUd claiming justioe and getting our demands is from* 
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ono c birth S EniUrI> tre havo to Ret joitice At the 
beodi of GoTerORiDot hy •ufferioc hsrdihipf We mutt 
luCTer bKrdibipt 1 ke br»Te men Whet I hero to it 
retort to the riRbt osetre And tbht Ter> Grist) in order 
to remove the diitreti IbroURb tvhieb iho Gujarat people 
are pattioe It ii my cootiotion that it tve tell the truth 
to theBrttiab GorernmeRt itoan ultimatel) bocoovioeed 
and if ool) tvo are firm in our reiotve rest aaiurcd that 
Haira people ahall aufiftr tcroDRi no more (Loud 
eheera) 


THE VOW OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

ill a rtsuU cf the perstttent rtfu^nl cf Oevemment lo 
TttQQnxte the tmota elate of affairs in hatra end ffrant a 
suspeniion of revenue apassice resistance movement tvas 
inaugurated under ifr Oandhi stead At the meeting oni 
the S2nd Varch 2018 at Nadtad Ur Oandht exhorted 
the ryots to resort to Satyagraha and over 200 men li^n 
ed the following rf«cfaraO<m — 

EnowinR that ttie oropa of our vitlaRoa are lera than 
four aoDAB vie bad requeated the Government to lUBroud 
the revenue oolleotlon till the enaumR )ear Aa however 
Government baa not aoaedod to our prajor we Ihouoder 
aignedi hereb) aolemnl) deolarn that we ahall not pay 
the full or remaiolng revenue hut wo will let Iho 
Government take anoh Iei.al atepa aa they may think fit 
to oolioot the eamo and vve ahall gladly aufTer all the 
cooeequenoeB of our refusal to pa> We ehall allow our 
lands to be oonGsoated but wo ahall not of our own 
accord pa) anjtbing and thereby lose our Belf roapeot 
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and prove ourselves wrong. K Governnaaob daojde to 
suspend fcha second instalcnant of the revenue throughout 
the disbriab, those amongst us who era in a position to 
pay, will pay the whole or tha balance of the revenue as 
may be due Tha reason why those of us who have tha 
money bo pay and still do not, is that if they do the 
poorer might in panic sell their things or borrow to pay 
and thereby suffer 

Under the oiroumstances we believe it is the duty of 
those who are able to pay to protect the poor 

STATEMENT ON THE KAIRA DISTRESS 

M.r, Gandhi sent to the Ptess the folloiuing statement 
on the Kaira distress undei date 28th March, 1918 *. — 

" ' In the District of Kaira the crops for the year 1917- 
18 have, by common admission, proved a partial failure 
Under the Revenue rules if tha crops are under four 
annas, the oultivators are entitled to full suspension of 
tha Rsvanue assessment for the year , if the crops are 
under six annas, half tha amount of asseaBment is 
suspended So far as I am aware, the Government have 
bean pleased bo grant full susucnsion with regard to one 
village out of nearly 600, and half-ausoension in tha 
case of over 103 villages It is claimed on behalf of the 
ryots that tha saspansioa is not at all adequate to the 
actuality Tha Government contend that in the vast 
majority of villages crops have been over six annas The 
only question, therefore, at issue is, whether the crops 
have been under four annas or six annas, as the case may 
be, or over the latter figure. Government valuation is in 
the first instance made by the Talatis assisted by the 
ohiefman of the villages concerned As a rule no check 
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■on tbeir fignrea oonsidersd neoe88ar> for ib is 
only during partial failure of oropa bhab Qovernmenb 
Taluabton of crops may have to be ohallengad The 
'Talabis are aa a class obseqaioua uuaorupulous and 
tyrannioat Tlie chief men are especially selected for 
their dooilitv Tne TaUti a one aim is naturally to oo! 
feet full asaesament aa promjtly a9 poaaibio We some 
timea read aooouots of aaaiduous Talatia having been 
awarded pugraea for making full ooUao ton In applying 
to tbe Talatis the adjectives I have given I wieh to cast 
no reflaotiODS on them aa men I merely aiato the fact 
Tbe Talatia are not boro they are made and rent 
■oolleatora all the world over have to cultivate a callous 
nesa without which they could not do their work to the 
aatufaction of their mastere It la i npoaaible for me to 
reproduce the graphic description given by the ryois of 
tbe recent oolleotors which tbe Talatia chiefly are My 
purpose IQ dealiog with tne Talatia la to ahow that the 
<3overQmeat8 valuatioo of the crops is derived m the 
-flrst inatanoe from the tainted source and is presumably 
biassed against tbe ryots As againat their valuation we 
have tbe universal testimony of ryots high and low 
some of whom are men of position and considerable 
wealth who have a reputation to lose and who have 
Dotbiog to gam by ezaggorationa ezeepb tbe odium of 
Talatis and possibly higher ofBoials I wish to state at 
once that behind this movement there is no desire to 
dtsoradit the Government or an individual ofSoial Tne 
movement is intended to asserr the right of the people 
to be effectively beard in matters eonoerniog themselves 

Ib fs known to the public that tbe Hon ble Mr (7 K 
Parekb and Mr V J Patel invited and assisted by the 
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Gujarat Sabha carried on investtgations, as also Mesere^ 
Daodhar, Joshi and Thakkar of the Servants of India 
Society. Their invostigation was necessarily prelinainary 
and brief and therefore confined to & few villages only. 
But the result of their enquiry went to show that che 
crops m the majority of cases was under four annas. As 
their investigation, not being extensive enough, was oap-»^ 
able of being ohallangad, and it was challenged, I under- 
took a full inquiry with the assistanoe of over 20 capable, 
experienced, and impartial man of influenoe and status. I 
personally visited over 50 villages and met as many men 
in the villages as I could, inspected in these villages most 
of tbe fields belonging to them and after a searching cross- 
examination of tbe villagers, came to tbe conclusion that 
their crops were under four annas, I found that among 
tbe men who surrounded me, there were present those 
who were ready to check 'exaggerations and wild state- 
meute. Men knew what was at stake if they departed 
from the truth As to the ‘ Rabi ’ crops and tbe still 
standing ‘ Kbarif ’ crops, I was able by tbe evidence of 
my own eyes to check the statements of tbe agriculturists. 
The methods adopted bv my oo workers were exactly the 
same. In this manner neatly four hundred villagers were- 
examined, and with but a few exceptions, crops were 
found to be under (our annas, and only in three cases- 
they were found to be over six annas. The method adop- 
ted by us was, so far as the ‘ Kbarif’ orops were con- 
cerned, to ascertain the actual yield of the whole of the 
orops of individual villages and the possible yield of the 
same village in a normal year Assuming the truth of 
tbe statements made by them, this is admittedly an 
absolute test, and any other method that would bring 
about the same result must be rejected as untrue and 
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tiDeoionliGo aodi as I have already recnailed at! prob 
abilit) of exaggeratioo was avoided io the above named 
inventigatioD Aa to the atandiog Rtbi crops there 
xvas the 6} e estimate aod tt vvas tested bs the method 
above mootioned The Government method is an eye 
estimate and therefore a matter fargely of gnees ^vork 
It IB moreover open to faodameotal objeetione which I 
have endeavonrod to sot forth in a letter to the Collector 
of the Dibtriot I regaeated him to treat Vadthal'— a 
well known aod ordinarit) well to do village of the 
District With the railway lino passing by it and 
which Is near a trade centre—aa a test cate and I 
snggested that if the crops were in that village proved to 
be under foar annas aa I bold the> wore it might be 
assumed that in the other villages tens fortunatelj situat 
ed crops were not likely to be more than fonr sunas I 
have added to my request a suggestion that I should be 
permitted to be preeeot at tbe loquir) He made tho' 
inquiry but rsieoted my suggestion end therefore it 
proved to be one sided The Ool lector has made an ela 
borate report on tbe crops of that village which in my 
opinion I have suocessfoH) ohallenged Tbe original 
Govern moot valoatiOD I understand was twelve annas 
tbe Collectors mioimom valntion is sevin annas If tbe 
probsbl) wrong methods of valnation to ^hicb 1 have 
drawn attention and which have been adopted by tbe 
Collector are allowed for tbe valnation according to bis 
own reckoning would come under six annas and accord 
mg to the egrlonUnriste it would be under four eunae 
Both tbe report and m> answer are too teohnical to bo 
of valno to tbe pnblio Bot I have snggesied that as 
both tbe Government and agrionUarists bold themselves 
in tbe right if tbe Governmeot have any regard for* 
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popular opinion, they should appoinb an impartial 
ooromittea of inquiry with the cultivators’ representa- 
tives upon lb, or gracefully accept the popular view. The 
Government have rejected both the suggestions and 
insist upon applying ooeroive measures for the collootion 
of revenue Ic may be mentioned that these measures 
have never been totally suspended and in many cases 
the ryots have paid simply under pressure The Talatis 
have taker) away cattle, and have returned them only 
after the payment of assessment. In one case, 1 witness- 
ed a painful incident — A man having his miloh buffalo 
taken away from him, and it was only on my happening 
to go to the village that the buffalo was released , this 
buffalo was the moat valuable property the man possess- 
ed and a source of daily bread for him Scores of such 
oases have already happened and many more will ,no 
-doubt happen hereafter if the public opinion is not rang- 
ed on the Bide of the people. Every means ' of seeking 
redress by prayer has bean exhausted Interviews with 
tV)e Oolleotor, the Commissioner and His Excellency 
have taken place The final suggestion that was , made 
'18 thiBi — Although, in the majority ol oases > people are 
entitled to full suspension, half suspension should be 
^granted throughout th, a District, except for the villages 
•which show, yby loommon consent, crops over six 'atinas. 
Such a gracious concession may be accompanied by a 
declaration that the Government would expect those 
who have ready means voluntaiily to pay up the dues, 
we the workers on pur part undertaking to persuade 
such people to pay up the Government dues, This will 
leave only the poorest people untouched . I venture bo 
submit that acceptance of this suggestion can only bring 
'oreditiandi strengthy to the ^ Governpaent, Easistanoa of 
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popal&r OAQ only produce dlseooteok vrbich in tbo 
otae of fear etriokon peaaantry aooh ea of Kaire oao onl} 
Qod &n uoderKroand oiatft{;e and Ibus domoralisfl thorn 
Tne preasnt movetnaot ta an attempt to Ret out of euob 
a (alas poartioni bomillatiRR ahko for the Goveromeot 
and the people And how do tbo Gororoment 
propoae to aaaert their poaitlon and eo oalled 
prestige 7 Toey have a Bevenue Oode giriog ti>em 
nolimitad powers without a tight of appeni lo tber>o)s 
agafos the doonionfl of the B venue Aathoridet Exer 
oises ot these powers m a ease hke the one before us iq 
which the ryots are fighting for a prineiple and the 
autborltlea for prestige would be a prostitution of justice 
of a disavowal of alt fair pit) These powers are — 

(1) B'ght of summary eieoutioo 
(3) Bight of exaottog a quarter of tbo asicossmeot 
as panishmaol 

(S) Bight of ooufisoatioo of laud uot merely Bay at 
wan but even *Inam/ or Sanadls and the rtglit of 
keeping a man under hajat 

Those remadias may bo applied singly or all to 
gjther and unbelievable though it may seem to the 
publio it may be mentiooed that ootiues of the applica 
tton of all tiiese remedies but the last have beon issued 
Thus a mao owning two huudred acres of laod In ptrr» 
petuity aod valued at thousands of rupeoa paying a 
small assessment rate, may at the will of the authority 
lose the whole of It because for the sake of principle ha 
respootfuUy refuses volurrtarily to pay the assesimenb 
bimsaU and ts prepared meekly but under strong protest 
to peualtiea that may bo mQioteo by lat/ Surely tiij 
diotive ooufisoation of property ought uot to he the re 
ward (or orderly disobedieuoe which properly handled 
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can only reeulb in progress all round and in giving the 
•Governnaanti a liold and a frank paasanfcry witih a v?iU of 
jbs own, 

I vanbura bo invite the press and the pnbho to assist 
these oulsivators'ot Kaira who have 'dared to enter up a 
:;fighb for what they consider is just and right. Lab the 
public remember this also that unpreoedentally severe 
plague has decimated the population of Katra. ’ People 
are living outside their homes in specially prepared 
thatched cottages at considerable expenses to themselves 
-la some villages mortality has been tremendous, Prices 
are ruling high on which owing to the failure of crops 
they can but hake little advantage and have to suffer all 
-the disadvantages thereof It is nob money they want, 
so much as the voice of a strong, unanimous and em- 
'phabio public opinion. 

REPLY TO THE COMMISSIONER. 

Mr Qandhi lorote from Nadiad unde') date 15ih 
April, the folloioing reply to the Commissioner's add) ess 
to the cidiimtois to desist fiom folloioinq 3f>. Gmidhi’s 
lead i)i)ega)d to the vow of Passive Resistance The 
XJommissione) ’ s exhortations to the ag) icuUuiisis amount^ 
-ed, to a ill) eat detailing the consequences of noii-paymoit 
of ) evenues M ) . Qandhi ) ephed as follows ; — 

The pubhoatioa of the summary of the Oommis- 
Bioner’s Gujarati address to the Kaira cultivators neoessi- 
tabes a repl> in jastioe bo the latter as also the workers, 

I have before me a varbatim report of ’the spaach. 
It 18 more direct than the summary'in the laying down 
-of the Government policy Tne Gommisstonet’s position 
IS that the revenue authorities’ decision regarding sus- 
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>{]enBiOD la float They may aad do reoeivs and bear com 
i^IaiDta from tbe ryota bafi tbe fioahtiy of ibetr deoiaioh 
■oaoDOk be qaeaftioaed Tbia la tbs orox of atruggle Xb 
la contended on bebalf of the ryota that where there are 
10 matbera of admioiatratira orders sharp diflereooea o( 
-opiQioo between focal of&aiala aud them the poiola of 
differaooes are and ongbt to be referred to aa impartial 
committee of luqairy Tbie it la held oooatitutea the 
>atreogtb of the Briciah oonatitatioo Toe Oommiasiooer 
baa on priooiple rejeoted thia poaieion aod invited a oriaia 
^nd be baa made each a fetiab of ib that ha armed him 
aelf beforehaod with a letter from Lord ^Vl^1□gdoa to the 
-efleot that eveo ha should not latarfere with the Oommia 
aioner e deotaiqp He bnuga to the war to deleod bis 
position aad abjarea the ryots and me to desist from our 
cause at this time of peril to tbe Empire But I venture 
4o snggest that tbe Commissioners attitude ooostitutea a 
•peril far graver tbau tbeQermao pen), aod I am serving 
tbe Empire in trying to deliver ii from this peril -from 
Within There is no mistaking tbe fact that India is 
waking up from its loag sleep Tbe Byots do not need 
to be literate to appreciate their rights and their duties 
They have but to realise their invulnerable power and no 
Government however strong oan stand againet their will 
The Kaira ryots are solving an imperial problem of tbe 
first magoitude in India They will show that it la im 
possible to govern man without bheir oonsenb Ooce tbe 
Oivil Service realises this positiou, it will aupply to India 
truly civil servants who will be tbe bulwark of tbe 
people a rights To day the Oivil Sarvioe rule is a rule 
of fear Tbe Kaira B/ot la fighting for the rule of 
love It IS the Commissioner who has produced bheoriais 
It was as it la now hia dnty to placate tbe people when 
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be saw that they held a different view The revenue of 
India will be no more in danger beoause a Ootamiaaioner 
yielda to the popular demanda and granta oonoeaaiona 
than the admmiairatlon of ]U8tioa was in danger when 
Mrs. Ma^ brick waa reprieved purely in obedience to the 
popular will, or the Empire waa in danger because a 
corner of a mofque in Cawnpore was replaced m 
obedience to tbe game demand. Had 1 hesitated to adviae 
tbe people to stand firm against the Oommiaaioner’a 
refusal to listen to tbeir prajer, instead of taking tbe open 
and healthy course it has taken, their discontent would 
have burrowed under and bred ill will. That aon la a 
true aon of his father who rather than harbour ill-will 
against him, frankly but respectfully tells him all he feels 
and equally respectfully resists him, if be cannot truth- 
fully obey his commands I apply tbe same law to the 
relations between tbe Government and tbe people There 
cannot be seasons when a man must suspend his con- 
Boience But just as a wise father will quickly agree 
with hia son and not inoour bia ill will, especially if the 
family was in danger from without, even ao a wiee 
Government will quickly agree with tbe ryota rather 
than incur tbair displeasure War cannot be permitted 
to give a license to the officials to exact obedience to their 
orders, even though the ryots may consider them to be^ 
unreaBonable and unjust 

The Commissioner steels the hearts of tbe ryota for 
continuing their course by telling them that for a revenue 
of four lakhs of rupees he will for ever confiscate over a 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of land worth over three 
oiorea of ruteea, and for evei declaieihe holders, their 
'Wives and children unworthy of holding any lands m 
Eaira, He conaidera the lyota to be misguided and 
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oontamaoiotis id the eame breath These are solemn 

\7ora0 — 

Do not be under the impreaEion that out mamlatdara and out 
' Talatis T7ill realiEe the aeseEsment by attaching and Belling your 
mo^ablft piopeity Wa are not going to trouble outBelTes bo muoh 
Due cfGceia time is Talnable Only by youi bringing >□ the monies 
shall the treaEU lea be filled Thia is no threat You take it from nse 
that parents never threaten their children They only advise Bat 
if you do not pay the dues your lands tvill be confiscated Many 
people say that this tviH not happen But X say it irill 1 have no 
need to take a tow I shall prove that 1 mean vrbat I say The 
lands of those trho do not pay ivill be confiscated Those irho are 
oontumaoiouB vrill get no lands in Ininre Government do not vrant 
their names on their Records of Rights Those trho go out shall 
never be admitted again 

I hold that lb IS the sacred dnty of every loyal citizen 
(0 fighb unto death against such a spirit of vindictiveness 
and tyranny Tae Gammtsstoner baa dona tha ilhmeda 
bad strikers and me a orasl wrong in saying that tbs 
strikers knowingly broke their vow He was present at 
the meeting where the settlement was declared He may 
hold that the strikers had broken their vow (bhongh bis 
speech at the meeting produced a contrary impression) 
bat there is nothing to shov that the strikers knowingly 
broke their vow On the con rary it was entirely kept 
by their rasnming *hait work on their getting for the 
first day wages demanded by them and the final decision 
as to wages being referred to arbitration The st iksrs 
bad sUogastad arbitration which the mill owners had 
rejected Their straggle in iti essenos was for a thirty 
five per cant increase in their wages or auoh increase as 
an arbitration board may deoid And this is what they 
have gob The hit at the strikers and me is I regret to 
have to say a hit below he belt 
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THE MEANING OF THE COVENANT 
On the 20th Aprd, Afr. Qandhi tn company of Mrs. 
Qandhi, Messrs Mann Siibedai, V. J. Fatel and others 
vistted thee villages, viz, Kasar, Ajarpura and 
Hamathha in Anand Taluha 

At Ajarpwa lohich luas visited by the Mamlatdai of 
the Taluha only tiuo days bach and whe> e he had taken 
great pains to explain to the people why they should now 
pay up the revenue without any finthei delay, hut wheie 
all efforts had pi oved fi uitless, a meeting of about a thou- 
sand men and thee hundred ladies loas held lELeie 
Mr, Gandhi deliveied a long addiess. Me said . — 

Firsb of alii want bo talk bo you a 'little about 
tbe Mamlatdar’a visit. The Mamlatdar bold you that 
the Qovauant must be obaarvad. Bat ha miBiutarpratad 
the meaning of the ooveuant. Ha told you that yont 
forefathers had enteiad into a covenant with the Govern- 
ment to pay a oertain assesspaent for tbe lands in their 
possession. Now let us see as to what k^nd of oovenant our 
forefathers had entered into Oar anoient law oovenant is 
that we should give to out king one-fourth of tha grains 
that grow m our fields It meant that whenever our crops 
failed we had ho pay nothing Tha present Government 
have changed this law and forces up to pay in money I 
do not know whether it has gamed thereby. Perhaps 
they may have Bah remambai well that this is our 
ancient law, and you have taken tha vow m accordance 
with lb And again it is the Government law that if the 
crops are under four annas, tha collection of revenue must 
be suspended till tha nest year Tnis year you sincerely 
believe that your crops are under four annas and there- 
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fore poor rcrecDo muft bo taipeoded The Government 
«a> that It 18 not )oar rlgbt but it ia only a Rraeo that 
It euspcnda rovenuo till the next year ti3t mo deoUro 
to you that it it no praee on tho part o( Government tiu) 
It ia your riRht And if It i< a kraos Government 
^anno eltor it at iti atveet v’ill 

He then pointed ou that tho real sipniCiaoee of tho 
otrugcie lay in tho faet that I tvoul J revivo tho old vllUpo 
vepubllflf Tho hey of vUUro oell goveroroent lay in ttio 
aiaertloQ of pjblb opinion Go then exhorted them to 
1)0 feartesa He tliao said that Satyajrahn muct 
pervade through all their lifo 

RLPli^ TO L.AIRA PRESS NOTE 
Mr ^ K Oandht tent the /olbumj reply to the 
jirest note tssuel by the Hombaj Ojternm nt in the Arif 
v}eho/i[&]l lots oil ffie aifuidon irt (fi /vnirt Ristnef 
The Giverumint presi note on tho Kaira trouble {g 
TomarUiblo for tbs eiog both of otuiaaion and oommiaaion 
\i to the paragraph devoted to Meiarg PareLli n and 
Patel d loveati&atlooe I wuh only to gay that at tho 
interview with Qia Ltoellenoy tho Governor tho Oom 
tniasioner challenged tho aoouraoy of their etatoniontg I 
immediately suggested tho appoiutment of a oommittoo 
of inquiry Surely it wai tho most proper thio), that tho 
Kjovoroment could have mono and ttio wholo of ttio un 
seemly exeeutioos the removal of tho oultlvatore mtloh 
oattlQ and their oraamoote tho ooofiaoatioD ordorvi could 
have baeo avoided luslead as the prosa note eayr they 
posted A Colleotor ' of loog axporienoe What could he 
do ? Tho best of ofliolals havo to move lo a vicious circle 
They havo to carry out tho (raditiona of a service which 
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haB mado of prestiiRo a fofcjsh and whioh oonaidora itsolt 
to ba almoali infallible, and rarely admifea ifca miatalres 

With reference to Ibe investigation b> Mr Davdhar 
and biB co-workors, the press note leaves on the reader 
the iQQpression that the Oommiaaionor had responded to 
their suggestions. At the inbervievr at wbiob I vyas pre- 
sent ho ohallengad the report they had submitted to him 
and said diabinotly that whatever relief he granted would 
nob ba granted beoause of the report which he said in 
substance was nob true so far as lb oontained any new 
things and was not new in so far as it oontained au7 
true statements 

I cannot weary the publio with the tragedy in the 
Matar Taluka la oarbain villages of the Taluka which are 
affaoted by the irrigation canals they have a double grie- 
vance ( 1 ) the ordinary failure of crops by reason of 
the excessive rainfall, and ( 2 ) the total desfcrution of crops 
by reason of overSooding. In the second case, they are 
entitled to full remission. So far as I am aware, in many 
eases it das nob been granted 

It 18 nob oorreob bo say that the Ssrvants of India 
Society stopped investigation in the Thasra Taluka be- 
eauaa there was no case (or inquiry but because they 
deemed it uoneoessary, so their report says, as I bad de- 
cided to inquire into the crops of almost ovary village. 

MR. GANDHI’S OHALLBNGB NOT ACCEPTED 

The press note is less than fair in calling my method 
of inquiry 'Utopian.' I do adhere ho my oontenbion that 
if the culbivatora’ ababemants may ba relied upon, my me- 
thod cannot bub yield abaolutely tellable results. Wbo 
should know better than the cultivator himself the yield 
o£ IS oropa ? I refuse bo believe that lakhs of men could. 
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•odnapirs to toll ad un^rath whan thero was no groat gain 
in Tiow and anCfering a oortainiy It is imposaiblo for 
thousands of man to loam by heart figuroa aa to tha^ield 
— ^aotual and probablo — of over tan oropa *o that the total 
in each oaao would giro foja than a four aona crop I 
-oontend that my naethod oontaina automatio safeguards 
against deception Moreover I had oballengod tho official 
aonawari alike of khartf and ra&t crops When I did so 
the crops were sMlt standlog I had boreforo, sug 
jested tnat they oould cal tho rabi crops and test the 
yield and thus God tbe true aonawari I had suggested 
this specially of Vadtbal M) argument was that {/ tho 
cnltivatore* annawarl of suoh rabi oropa was found to be 
-Gorreet and the officiaU wrong U was not improper to 
infer that tho oaltivators Taluations rebArding tbe lliartf 
■oropa were also right My oCTer waa not aeoopted I 
•may add that 1 had asked to bo allowed to be present 
when tho oolleo'or visited Vadtbal wbioh was taken as a 
test village This request was also not aooeded to 

Tde note le misleading inaemnob as it states that in 
arriving at my anoawari I have not taken into aooonnt 
the rahi crops or the cotton crops I have taken these 
crops into acoounti I have simply questiooed tho logto of 
tbe official system The roason is obvious If out of a 
population of one thousand mao only two hundred men 
grew rabi cropsi ft would be highly unjust to the eight 
hundred men to force np their annawari if without the 
rabi crops their crops showed only four annas or 
mndet 

GROSS INAOOURAOIBB 

I am surprised at tbe gross loacaaraoisa in tbe para 
graph devoted to tbe crops m Llmbas) In tbe Grst Jos* 
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tanoe I was not present when the official inquiry wae 
made, and in the second instance the wheat, which is 
valued at Es 13,445, included wheat also from two 
neighbouring villages so that out of the crops estimated 
at Es 13,445, three assessments had to be paid. And 
what are Esr 13,445 m a population of eighteen hundred 
men ? For the matter of that, I am prepared to admit 
that the Limbasi people had a rice crop which too gave 
them as many rupees At the rate of forty rupees per 
head per year to feed a man the Limbasi people would re- 
quire Es. 72,000 for their food alone. It may interest 
the public to know that according to the official annawari, 
the Limbaai wheat alone should have been 
Es. 83,021 This figure has been supplied to me by the 
oolleotor. ^0 demonstrate the recklessness with which 
the press note has been prepared, I may add that if the 
Limbasi people are to be believed, the whole of the wheat- 
crop was on the threshing floor According to their 
statements, nearly one-third was foreign wheat, The 
Limbasi wheat, therefore, would be under Es. 9,000.. The 
offiojial annawari is ten annas Now according to the 
actual yield the wheat annawari of Limbasi was 11 annas 
as against the official ten annas Moreover, a maund of 
wheat per Vigha is required as seed and the Limbasi 
cultivators had 3,000 (Es 3 per maund equals Es 9.000), 
maunds of wheat on 1,965 Vighas, % e„ the wheat crop 
was a trifle over the seed. Lastly, whilst.the crop was 
under harvest, I had offered to the oolleotor to go over to 
Limbasi myself and to have it weighed so that there' 
might be no quesbion of the accuracy or otherwise of the 
cultivators’ statements But the oolleotor did not accept 
my offer. Therefore, I hold that the cultivators’ figures 
tnust be accepted as true. 
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advocacy of PAS^nr nrsisiANcr 
Hore 1 > to efaoK bar hop !eril> ntiloftdfnc tho pregs 
Doto ii I mgy state that tbo Gojarat Sabbs did not pnii 
a resolation adrlsloc patsiro reiiitanee Nor that II 
r*anld hava ebirkcd It hat I felt mticU that paiiire re 
filataoca gbonld no^ ba the tabjeet of a regotutlon In a 
8 abba rhow oanitUa‘too r'ai fororned by the rnlo of 
majority and eo tbo Gajara Stbbae reiolatlon left it 
open to iodirldaal membort to foltor tbelr 07*0 bent of 
mlod II It tree that mott of tbo aetlge reombera of the 
Sabba are oaRaRod lo the Kalra trouble 

I roagt repudiate totally the iDslDOatlon that I 
digguaded payment by people rbo nlahed to pay The 
fiRureg rl^eo In the preig note aborinR the colIeeMon In 
the diderent Tatulai if they prove an) Ihinr prore that 
the hand of the Ian hat hU them bard and that the feara 
of the Itmoii and tbo Talatia hare proved too atronR for 
them When after eonCteation and aalos undrr oxoQutloD 
tbo Goveremoot ebon a olean biii and no arroari vriti they 
contend that there wag no oato for relief or inquiry 7 

I admit that the lagpeoilon if Rrantod at a mattorof 
Rtaoo and not ag a matter of riRbt onforoeablo by law but 
tbo oonegggloa le not baeed 00 oaprleet but io rcRotatod 
by properl) defiood ruler and tho Government do not 
oontond that If the oropg had boon under four annas they 
could bare withheld euipoosion Tho eole point tbrougb 
out bag been tbo difTereuee as to annawari If it is true 
that in graoting ooneOBsiona the Govarnmoot take into 
aoconnb also other oiraumgtanoog e p in tho words of 
the prosB notei the general ooooomlo eltualion Buspen 
sion is doubly Dooeseary this )ear beoaueo of tho plague 
and high prioes The ooUootor told roe doGoItol) that be 
could not take this last into aoeoant lie could grant 
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BUBpeusion only under the ruloB V7bioh had reforenoa only 
fco crops and nothing else. 

I think I have shown enough hara fco warrant a 
Qomnaittea of inquiry and I subcait thati aa a mattor of 
principle, it would ba worth while granting the inquiry 
even if ona cultivator lamama with an arraav against him, 
baoauaa thara is nothing found to attach and the Govern- 
ment might ba reluctant to sell his lands, The people 
hava'ohallanged tha^acouiacy of Talatis’ figures ; in soma 
oases thara aia Talatis thamaalvas ready to oome forward 
to show that they wore asked to put up tha annawari 
found by them. But if tha inquiry is now held to ba 
unnaoaasary, why do tha Government not grant suspen- 
sion, aspaoially whan admittedly thara is only a small 
number left to oollaot from and mote espaoially when 
if suspension is granted well-to-do cultivators are ready 
to pay. 

It IS evident now that Government have surrendered 
the queation'of principle for which the Oommissioner has 
stood. 

VICEROY’S CALL FOR CONCORD 

The Viceroy has appealed for the sinking of domastio 
differences Is tha appeal confined only bo tha ryots or 
may the officials also yield bo the popular will whan tha 
popular demand is nob immoral or unjust and thus pro- 
duce contentment ’ 

If disbrass means starvatioo, I admit that the Kaira 
people are nob starving. But if sale of goods to pay 
assessment or to buy gram for food ba an indication 
of distress there is enough of it in the district. I am 
prepared bo show that hundreds have paid their assess- 
ment either by incurring debts or by selling their trees, 
cattle or other valuables. The most grievous omission 
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iQ iha crass note however U kheli o{ the fao& that 
colIeotiODs are beicg made id a viodlolive spirit The 
oaitWatora are bolog taught a laaaoa {or their contnioao) 
so oallod They are uoder threat to loaa their lands 
-wo th 3 ororoR of rupees (or aD assessment of 1 lakhs of 
rupeea To many cases a quarter of the assessmea^ has 
bean ozaoiad as a penalty Is thoro not in the aboTO 
carrativa room for a doubt tbat tbo ofHelais may bo In 
■the wrong ? 

CND or THE IvAm\ STRUGaLE 
Tht foUomng is the translation of a manifesto issued 
■sn Oujarali to the people of Katra ly Messrs M /w Oandht 
and Vallalhhhai J Patel — 

The straggle that the people of the Djstrlot of Kaira 
onteied upon on the 22od of Maroh last, has oome to an 
•end The people took tbo followiog vow on that day 

Our Tillage has had erops coder tour bdoss We thetelore 
f<qaes(ed the OoTeromeot to pettpeae cellectioo to the oett year 
hat they did oat do lo We the aoderuEaed thorelote solecaoly 
declare that tre shall cot pay the asieensent for the year nbetbet 
ft be wholly or to patt We shall ttadeTeo all the saQetiagi that 
may result from sueb telraioiog We shall also allow our lands to 
be oaoQgaated should they do so But wa sbai) oot by voluotary 
payment allow ourselres to be regarded as liars and thus lose one 
self reapeot if the QoTeenment would graoiously postpone (or all 
the remaining villages eaUeotioo of the balanoe of the revenue we 
who can afford (t would be prepared to pay op revenae whether it 
he in (all or la part The tevson why (be welt to do amoogst us 
would not pay is that if they do the needy ones would out ol iright 
sell (heir chattels or incut debts and pay the revenue and thus 
suffer We believe that it Is the duty ol the well to do to pcouot 
the needy against each a plight 

Tbe meaniog of Ibis vow ts thab tbo GoverDment 
euapending oolleotion of tbs ravsnuo from tbe poor tba 
well to do sbould pay tbe aaROsemenb duo by thorn Tba 
ATamlatdar of Nadiad at Uttaraanda, on the 3rd of June 
taanod auoh orders whereupon the people of Uttorsandit 
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v?ho oould tifforS, woro Rf^vipod to p!\y up Pa^. monte 
have rircady commcnooci there 

On fcho forofioing order havinn boon passod at Xlttor- 
Ganda a lottor was addressed to tho Gollcotor station that 
if orders like tho one in Uttersanda wore passed every- 
where tho Btrunnlo would come to an end, and it would 
be poBGiblo to inform His Etcolloncy tho Governor on tho 
10th instant — tho day of tho Gitliog of tho Provinoial 
"Wat ConforonDO — that the domestic dideronco in Kaira 
was sottlod Tho Colleotor has rophod to tho effect that 
the order like tho one in Uttersanda is applioablo to the 
whole district Thus the peoples’ prayer has at last boon 
granted The Colleotoi has also stated in reply to a 
query about Ohothai ordois that tho orders will not bo 
enforced against those who may voluntarily pay upi Oar 
thanks are due to the Colleotor for this oonceasion 
AN END WITHOUT GRACE 
We are obliged to say with sorrow that although the- 
struggle has oome to an end it is an end without grace 
It lacks dignity. The above orders have not been passed 
either with generosity or with tho heart in them It very 
much looks as if the orders have been passed with the 
greatest reluotanoe. The Colleotor says : — 

" Orders were issued to all mamlatdars on tho 2Sth April that 
no presBUro should be put on those unable to pay Their attention 
was again drawn to these orders in a proper circular issued by mo 
on the a2nd of Mc^y and to ensure that proper eCeot was given to 
them The mamlatdarB wore advised to divide tho defaulters in 
each village into two classea, those who oould pay and those who 
Were unable to pay on aocount of poverty." 

If this was 80 why weie these orders not published 
to the people ? Had they known them on the 25bh April 
what sufferings would they nob have been saved from 
The expanses that were unneoessanly incurred by thn 
Goverument in engagicg the cffioials of the district irs- 
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efleoiiDg exeoukiotiB would have baan saved Wherever fcho 
aasessmenb was unoolleoiad the people lived with their 
lives in their hands They have lived away from their 
homes to avoid attachments They have not had evon 
enough food The women have suffered what they 
ought not to have At times they have bean obliged to 
put up with insults from insolent Oirole Inspaotors and 
to helplessly watch tbeir mileh fauffalloes talen away 
from them Taey have paid Chothat ffoes and bad they 
known the foregoing orders they would have been saved 
all the miseries The officials knew that this relief for 
the poor was the erns of the stra<’gla Toe Commissioner 
wonld not even look at this diffioalty Many letters were 
addressed to him bat ha remained nnhending He said 
Individual relief cannot be granted it is not the law 
Now the Oolleotor says The orders of April 25 so far 
as It related to patting pressure on those who ware really 
nuable to pay on account of poverty, were merely a re 
statement of what are publicly known to bs the standing 
orders of Governmeot on that snbieot If this is really 
true the people have suffered deliberately and through 
sheer obstinacy 1 At the time of going to Dalbi Mr Gandhi 
wrote to the Commissiooer regaestiog him to grant or to 
issue orders to the above effect so that the good news 
oould be given to His Hscellenoy the Vioero> The Com- 
missioner gave no heed to the request 

OFFIOIAL 8 OBSTINACr 

We are moveS by tbe snBstiDgi ol the people we perceive our- 
toisUke and m order to plasate the people ws are now prepared to 
grant individual reliel tbe offieiale ocald have generousif said all 
this and endeared themselves to the people but they have obstinately 
avoided this method (of winning them over) And even now relief 
has been granted in a niggardly manner involuntarily and without 
admission of any mistake It 13 even olaimed that what hae now- 
been granted is nothing new And henoa we say that there is little^ 
graee in the settlement 
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The officials have failed fco ba popular beoausa of 
fchair obsfcmaoy, because of fchoir misliakan belief fchali they 
should never admib being in fche wrong and because of 
fcheir having made i6 a fabieh fchafe ifc should never ba said 
of them that they had yielded ho anything like popular 
agitation. It grieves us to offer this oritioism But we 
have permitted ourselves to do so as their friends 
A TRIBUTE TO KAIRA PEOPLE 
But though the official attitude is thus unsatisfactory, 
our prayer has been granted and it is our duty bo accept 
the concession with thankfulness Now, there is only 8 
per cant of the assessment remaining unpaid. It was a 
point of honour with us till now to rafusa payment 
•Conditions having materially altered it is a point of 
honour for a Satyagrahi to pay up the assassmanb Those 
who can afford should pay without causing the Govern" 
ment the slightest trouble and thus show that, when there 
18 no conflict between the dictates of ocnsoianoa and those 
of man-made law they ate able to compel anybody to 
obey the law of the land. A Satyagrahi sometimes ap- 
pears momentarily to disobey laws and the constituted 
authority, only to prove in the end his regard for both 
In making a list of those who are unable bo pay we 
should apply a beat so rigid that no one can challenge our 
■finding. Those whose inoapaoiby for payment is at all m 
doubt should consider it their duty to pay. The final 
decision as to the incapacity for payment will rest with 
the authoribiesi bub we believe that the jadgmenb of the 
people will have its full weight. 

HONOUR OP A SATYAGRAHI 
By their courage the people of Kaira have drawn the 
•attention of the whole of India During the last six 
'months thaj' have had fall baste of the fruits of observing 
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tratbi fearleasnea uoiby defcerminatiioD and eelf saocifioa 
Wa hope that bhay will still farther oaltivate these great 
qaalibiBs will move forward m the path of progress and 
shed taabre oq the name of the Motherland Ib is our firm 
belief that the people of Kaira have traly served their own 
cause as well as the cause of Swaraj and the Empire 
May God bless you 

THE LAST PHASE 

The natyaQraha Campaign tn Katra was thus practi 
cally over Several meetings were held some to greet the 
Satyagrahts released from jail some to celebrate the victory 
of the campaign and seieral more to do honour to Afr 
Gandhi for hts wise and courageous lead At the meeting- 
of the 87th July at Nadtad 3fr Qandhx thus toelcomed 
those who were released from the sail — 

We stand on the Ihresholi of a twiiight-^wbetber 
morning or evening twilight wo know not Ooo is follow 
ed by the night the other beralde the dawn If we want 
to see the dawning day after the twilight and not the 
mouroful night it behoves every one of as who are Home 
Balers to realise the tratU at this janotare to stand for it 
against any odds and to preaob and practise it at any cost 
unflmohiDgly Only will the oorreob praotioe of truth en 
title them to the name of Home Balers 

It happened that some one who preceded had said tn 
the course of his speech that he was the disciple of 
Ifr Pandya loho iTVtitrn was the disciple of Mahatma 
Gardht Almost the lohole of Mr Gandhis address was in 
answei to this statement He said — 

As the fate would have it it happens that with my 
Incger stay and increasing familiarity m India thounen 
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Viable name of *' Guru ’* is boiog givea me. Some do no6 
hasitalio bo volunteer for ofcbera and talk of them ag my 
disoiplog Bub I may give them a warnioR. I am nob 
iusoDsible tbafa bhis warning oarriea with is a sonso of 
eelf-osteem, bub even at the risk of being styled oonooited, 
I would give the warning. I say that ic is nob witbin me 
to be anybody’s "Guru ” I have always and will always 
disolaim this title. I, who am in search of a spiritual 
Guru> how oan I arrogate to myaolf the title of a Guru ^ 
I cannot oven think of being anybody’s political guru in 
the seoBe that I applied the term to the late Mr Gokhals, 
for I am but an infant in politics Another thing is that 
I would be infinitely pained to find one who calls himself 
my disciple going astray, or falling short of my espeota* 
tions and I want to spare myaolf that pain. I, therefore, 
ask you to think a million times before you proceed to say 
that you are anybody’s disciple. Our whole life is bub 
an esperimenb and our skill lies in always keeping the 
gram from the ohafi. I wish you all to join me in this 
great experiment, nob as disciples but as my brothers and 
sisters, regarding mo if you choose, as your elder brother. 
To be a guru I must be myself liawlessly perfect, which I 
■can never claim bo be. (Speaking of Illr Mohanlal Pandya 
the Mahbma said ) The’honouc’for the victory belongs to 
Ml Pandya in a spaoial aanse. I am everywhere being 
regarded as one living m the Elysiau heights of perfectness, 
■as one by profession a Sityagrahi, and aa standing apart 
'from all, capable of concaiving anything and achieving 
'anything. No one therefore vanburas bo amulaba my ex- 
ample. But Mr Mohanlal Pandya was still a novice in 
the trade, ha began his study of Satyagraha early in the 
'Campaign and has now won his degree of the Master of 
Arts Hia influenoe, therefore, bold on all and he could 
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'lafcot many others \7ith bU osarasa and lore of trath 
Conoladmg the ^[ahatma said that SatjaRraba bad 
tnaUitudioous applleaMona andoQo ooald not oall himssU 
a real Satrai.cahi anloiabahad roaliaed all of them 

Tht meding in Naiiai teat called for th special 
purpose of doing honour to 31r Qandhi On re eivtng the 
address Jir Qandhi spol to this ejjeet — 

I am grateful to ^ou for tbo addroia of honour jou 
liavo given me But a servant of the people oinnot aooopt 
honours lie is supposed to have oonseora^od bis all to 
<tbe p oplo and I aould hut oonsoerate all tha^ vou bavo 
^iven mo to vou Ono v;ho baa made eervloo his ro 
4igioo cannot lust for honour the moment ho does so 
bo is lost I have seen that some are Inspired by tbo 
fust of help while some by the lust of fame Tbo lust of 
help IS sordid enough but that of fame Is oven moro so 
'Tbo misdeeds of the latter toads o mao Into ooo moro 
wicked than tboso Into wbloh tbo former does I there 
-fore beseech you that if vou want really to do mo honour) 
do not please give me a shower ba b of addresses and 
honours Tbo beat way to honour me is to do my 
behest and to carry my prinoipfes into p aotioo And 
-what forsooth bavo I dona in this campaign ? If anj* 
thing I can only claim the olevornoss that is necessary 
(or a commander in picking out men for bis oampaign 
I was clever enough m dolni, that but there too I should 
not have achieved aoythiog if ^ou had not acquitted 
vouraelvea well Tbo oboioo of my iiouteoant I may 
bare add was partieuUriy happy I will say that, 
without the help of Mr V J 1 atel we could 
nob have won the campaign Ue bad a splendid 
practice ho had hia municipal work to do but ha 
tonounoed ib all and threw bimsoU in the campaign But 
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befoia I oloee, I musfc'give my tribubo of piaisa to those 
who deserve ifc more than all the reefc, and whoee names 
will probably never adorn your hononrs list. ITirefe and 
foremost I place the sweeper m the Anantbasbram. who 
baa rendered mo a service which is service in the highest 
sense of the term, and for which I can never express ade~ 
quate gratefulness Next come the children of the Ashram, 
who have ungrudgingly without any sense of reward 
served me, looked after me at all hours of tbe day and 
the night, and thus rendered a service of which vakils 
and barristers are incapable. 



EARLIER INDIAN SPEECHES 

THE DUTIES OF BRITISH CITIZENSHIP 


The fnllowinii ^iaicment made hy Mr Cn^idhx at the 
tune of the troubles in the Transvaal cxflattis hts aiU 
tude to'iiards law and IcfitslatOf', and et unciafcs the 
duttes of true Bnttsh cttteenshtp — 

I consider myself a lover of the British Empire a 
citizen (though voteless) of the Transvaal prepared (o 
take my full share in promotmj^ the general well being 
of the country And I claim it lo be perfectly honour 
able and consistent with the abo^e profession to advise 
inj countrymen not to submit to the Asiatic Act as 
being derogatory to their manhood and olTensi' e to their 
religion And 1 claim, too that the method of passive 
resistance adopted to combat tbe mischief ts the clearest 
and safest because if tbe cause is not tru it is tbe 
resistors and they alone who suffer 1 am perfectly 
aware of the danger to good government in a country 
inhabited by many races unequally developed when an 
honest citizen advises resistance to a law of the lancL 
But I refuse to believe in the infallibility of legislators 
I do belie\ e that they are not always guided by gene 
rous or even just sentiments in their dealings with 
unrepiesented classes I venture to say that if passive 
resistance is generally accepted it will once and for 
ever avoid the contingency of a terrible death struggle 
and bloodshed in tbe event (not impossible) of the 
natives being exasperated by a stupid mistal e of our 
legislators 
16 
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It has been said that those who do not like the law 
may leave the country This is all very well, spoken 
from a cushioned chair, but it is neither possible nor 
becoming for men to leave their homes because they do 
mot subscribe to certain laws enacted against them. The 
Uitlanders of the Boer regime complained of harsh 
laws , they, too, were told that if they did not like 
them, they could retire from the country Are Indians, 
who are fighting for their self-respect, to slink away 
from the country for fear of suffering imprisonment or 
worse ? If I could help it, nothing would remove 
Indians from the country save brute force It is no part 
of a citizen’s duty to pay blind obedience to the laws 
imposed on him. And if my countrymen believe in God 
and the existence of the soul, then, while they may 
admit that their bodies belong to the state to be 
imprisoned and deported, their minds, their wills, and 
their souls must ever remain free like the birds of the 
air, and aie beyond the reach of the swiftest arrow 

A PLEA FOR THE SOUL 

The following ts an extract from the leltei of the 
London con Cbpondent of the “ Aniitta Bazaai Patrtka” 
sunimai tsing an addtebs delivered Mi Gandhi before 
the Members of the E met son Club and of the Hampstead 
Branch of the Peace and Arbitration Socte^^i whilst in 
London 

Mr Gandhi turned to India, and spoke with 
-enthusiasm of Rama, the victim of the machinations of 
a woman, choosing fourteen years’ exile rather than 
surrender , other Orientals were mentioned, and then, 
Ihrough the Doukhabors of to day, he brought the 
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thoughts of the nudience to the soul resistance of Indiins 
versus brute force in sonth Africa He insisted that it 
was completely a mistake to believe that Indians were 
incapable of lengthened resistance for a principle in 
their fearlessness of suffering the> were second to none 
in the world Passive resistance had been called a 
weapon of the weak but Mr Gandhi maintained that it 
required courage higher than that of a soldier on the 
battlefield which was often the impulse of the moment 
for passive resistance was continuous and sustained it 
meant physical suffering Some people were inclined 
to think it too difficult to be carried out to day but those 
who held that idea were not moved by (rue courage — 
Again referring to Oiiental teaching Mr Gandhi said 
that the teaching of the Lords Song was from the 
beginning the necessity of fearlessness He touched on 
the question of physical force while insisting that it 
was not thought of by Indians m the Transv aal He does 
does not w'^nt to share in liberty for India that is 
gamed by violence and bioodsied and insists that no 
country is so capable as India for wielding soul force 
Mr Gandhi did not approve of the militant tactics of 
the suffragettes for the reason that they were meeting 
body force with body force and not using the higher 
power of soul force violence begot violence He mam 
tamed too that the association of Britain, and India — 
must be a mutual benefit if India — eschewing 
violence — did not depart from her proud position of be- 
ing the giver and the teacher of religion If the world 
believes in the existence of the soul He said in con 
elusion It must be recognised that soul force is better 
than body force it is the sacred principle of love which 
moves mountains On us is the responsibility of living 
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out this sacred law , we are not concerned with results,”' 
Mr Gandhi protested against the mad rush of tO' 
dav, and, instead of blessing the means by which 
modern science has made this mad rush possible, that 
IS, railways, motors, telegraph, telephone, and even the 
- coming flying machines, he declared that they were 
diverting man’s thoughts from the main purpose of life , 
bodily comfort stood before soul growth , man had no 
time to-day even to know himself, he preferred a news- 
paper or sport or other things rather than to be left 
alone with himself for thought He claimed Ruskm as 
on his side in this expression of protest against the 
drive and hurry of modern civilisation. He did not 
describe this development of material science as ex- 
clusively British, 'but he considered that its effect m 
India had been baneful in many ways He instanced 
the desecration of India’s holy places, which he said 
weie no longer holy, because the fatal facility of 
locomotion had brought to those places people whose 
only aim was to defraud the unsophisticated such 
people, in the olden days when pilgrimages meant long 
and wearisome walking through jungles, crossing rivers, 
and encountering many dangers, had not the stamina to 
reach the goal Pilgrimages in those days could only 
be undertaken by the cream of society, but they came 
to know each other , the aim of the holy places was to 
make India holy Plague and famine, which existed m 
P^^'British days, were local then , to-day, ^apid locomo- 
tion had caused them to spread. To avoid the calamity 
which intense materialism must bring, Mr Gandhi 
urged that india should go back to her former holiness 
which is not yet lost. The contact with the West has 
awakened her from the lethargy into which she had 
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flunk the new spirit if properly directed would bring 
blesssing to both nations nnd to the world If India 
adopted Western modern civilisation as Japan had done, 
there must be perpetual conflict and grasping between 
Briton and Indian If on the other hand India s ancient 
ciMlisation can withstand this latest assault as it has 
withstood so many before and be ns of old the reh 
gious teacher the spiritual guide then there would be 
no impassable barrier between East and West Some 
circumstances exist said Mr Gandhi which we cannot 
understand hut the mam purpose of life is to live 
rightly think rightlj act rightly the soul irust 
languish v/hen we gue all our thought to the body 

ON ANARCHICAL CRIMES 

T/i« following IS fhf summary of an address 
delivered at the Sltidents Hall OoUege Square Calcutta 
in March 1915 with the Hon Mr Lyon i« the chatr 

Though it was the command of his Guru the late 
Mr Gokhale that Mr Gandhi during his stay here 
should keep his ears open but his mouth shut he could 
not resist the temptation of addressing the meeting It 
was the opinio of the speaker as well as his departed 
Guru that politics honld not be a sealed book to the 
student community for he saw no re?son why student 
should not study and take part in politics He went the 
length of saying that politics should not be divorced 
from religion They would agree with him as well as 
their teachers professors and the worthy Chairman that 
literary education is of no \ aloe if it is not able to build 
up a sound character Could it be said thnt the students 
or the public men in this country are entirely fearless ? 
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This question engaged the speaker's serious attention 
although he was in exile. He understood what political 
dacoity or political assassination was. He had given 
the subject his most careful attention and he came to 
the conclusion that some of the students of his country 
were fired no doubt with zeal in their minds and with 
love for their motherland, but they did not know how 
they should love her best He believed that some 
of them resorted to nefarious means, because they 
did not work in the fear of God but m the fear of 
man He was there to tell them that if he was for 
sedition, he must speak out sedition and think loudly 
and take the consequence If he did so, it would clear 
the atmosphere of any taint of hypocrisy If the 
students, who are the hopes of India, nay, perhaps of the 
Empire, did not work in the fear of God, but in the fear 
of man, in the fear of the authorities the Government 
whether it is represented by the British or an indigenous 
body, the results would prove disastrous to the country 
They should always keep their minds open, regardless 
of what the consequence would be , youths who have 
resorted to dacoities and assassinations, were misguided 
youths with whom they should have absolutely no 
connection They should consider those persons as 
enemies to themselves and to their country. But he 
did not for a moment suggest that they should hate those 
people. The speaker was not a believer in Government 
he would not have any Government He believes that 
Government is the best that governs the least. But 
whatever his personal views were, he must say that 
misguided zeal that resorts to dacoities and assassinations 
cannot be productive of any good. These dacoities and 
assassinations are absolutely a foreign growth in India. 
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They cannot take root here and cannot be a permanent 
institution here History proves that assassinations 
have done no good The religion of this country the 
Hindu religion is abstention from hwtsa that is taking^ 
animal life That is he believes the guiding principle- 
of all religions The Hindu religion saj*; that even the 
evil doer should not be hated It says that nobody has 
any right to kill even the evil doer These assassma 
tioQ are a western institiitiou and the speaker warned 
hib hearers against these western methods and western 
evils What have they done in the western world ? 
If the youths imitated them and believed that they 
could do the slightest good to India they were totally 
mistaken He would not discuss what Government was 
best for India whether the British Government or the 
Government that existed before though he believed 
that there was a great deal of room for improvement in 
the British Government But he would advise his 
young friends to be fearless sincere and be guided by 
the principle of religion If they had a programme for 
the country Jet them place ii op“nly before the public 
The speaker concluded the address with an appeal to 
the young men present to be religious and be guided by 
a spirit of religion and morality If they were prepared 
to die the speaker was prepared to me with them He 
would be ready to accept their guidance But if they 
wanted to terrorise the country he should rise against 
them 
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At the annual gathering of the Madras Luw Dinner 
tn April 1915, Mr M K Candhi was specially invited 
to propose the toast of the British Empire The Hon'ble 
Mr Ooi bet, the Advocate-Genet al, in doing so referred to 
Mr. Gandhi as a very distinguished stranger, a stranger 
tn the sense that they had not known him long, but one 
whose name they were all familiar with. Mr, Gctndht 
was a member of the profession, though he had not lately 
practised Mr, Gandhi, he continued, was about to pro- 
pose the toast of the British Empire, for the consolida- 
tion ofwhtrJi he had laboured strenuously , with absolute 
self-devotion for many yeais. Mr, G(tndhi said • 

During my three months’ tour in India, as also m 
South Africa, I have been so often questioned how I, a 
determined opponent of modern civilization and an 
avowed patriot could reconcile myself to loyalty of the 
British Empire of which India was such a large part , 
how it was possible for me to find it consistent that 
India and England could work together for mutual 
benefit. It gives me the greatest pleasure this evening 
at this great and important gathering, to re-declare my 
loyalty to this British Empire, and my loyalty is based 
upon veiy selfish grounds. As a passive resister I dis- 
covered that a passive resister has to make good his 
claim to passive resistance, no matter under what cir- 
cumstances he finds himself, and I discovered that the 
British Empire had certain ideals with which I have 
fallen in love, and one of those ideals is that every sub- 
ject of the British Empire has the freest scope possible 
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for his energies and honour and whatever he thinks js 
^ne to his conscience I think that this is true of the 
British Empire as it is not trne of any other Govern 
ment (Applause ) I feel as you here perhaps know, 
that I am no lover of any Government and I have more 
than one said that that Government is best which 
-governs least And I have found that it is possible for 
me to be governed least under the British Empire Hence 
my loyalty to the British Empire fLoud applause) 

ADVICE TO STUDENTS 

Mr Gandhi dehv red the folloiotng t>peech at the 
Y M 0 A tn repi^ to the Madrai> Stndents address on 
April 21 1915 the Hon Mr V S Srintvasa Sastrt 

presiding 

Mr Chairman and Dear Friends — Madras as well 
nigh exhausted the English vocabulary in using adjec 
tives of \ irtue with reference to my wife and myself and 
if I may be called upon to give an opinion as to where I 
have been smothered with kindness love and attention I 
would have to say it is Madras (Applause) But as 
I have said so often I believed it of Madras So it is no 
wonder to me that you are lavishing all these kindnesses 
with unparalleled generosity and now the worthy pre 
sident of the Servants of India Society — under which 
society 1 am going throogh a period of probation — has 
if I may say so capped it all I worthy of these 
things? My answer from the innermost recesses of my 
heart is an emphatic No But I ha% e come to India 
to become worthy of every adjective that you may use 
and all my life will certainly be dedicated to prove 
worthy of them if I am to be a worthy sen ant 
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And so it IS that you have sung that beautiful 
national song, on hearing which all of us sprang to our 
feet The poet has lavished all the adjectives that he 
possibly could to describe Mother India He describes 
Mother India as sweet smiling, sweet-speaking, fragrant, 
all-powerful, all good, truthful, land flowing with milk 
and honey, land having ripe fields, fruits and grains, 
land inhabited by a race of men of whom we have only 
a picture in the great Golden Age He pictures to us a 
land which shall embrace in its possession the whole of 
the world, the whole of humanity by the might or 
right not of physical power but of soul-power Can we 
sing that hymn ? I ask myself, “ can I, by any right, 
spring to my feet when I listen to that song ” The 
poet no doubt gave us a picture for our realisation, the 
words of which supply remain prophetic, and it is for 
you, the hope of India, to realise every word that the 
poet has said m describing this -motherland of ours. To 
day, I feel that these adjectives are very largely mis- 
placed in his description of the motherland, and it is 
for you and for me to make good the claim that the poet 
has advanced on behalf of his motherland 
THE REAL EDUCATION 

You, the students of Madras, as well as the students 
all over India are you leceiving an education which 
will make you worthy to realise that ideal and which 
will draw the best out of you, or is it an education which 
has become a factory for making Government employees 
or clerks in commercial offices ? Is the goal of the educa- 
tion that you are receiving that of mere employment 
whether in the Government departments or other 
departments ? If that be the goal of your Education, if 
that IS the goal that you have set before yourselves, 1 
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feel and I fear that the vision which the poet pictured for 
himself IS far from being realised As you have heard 
me say perhaps or as you have read I am and I have 
been a determined opponent of modern civilisation I 
want you to turn your eyes to day upon what is going on 
in Europe and if you have come to the conclusion that 
Europe is to day groaning under the heels of the modem 
civilization then you and your elders will have to think 
twice before you can emulate that civilisation in our 
Motherland But I have been told How can we help 
it seeing that our rulers bring that culture to our 
Motherland Do not make any mistake about it at all I 
do not for one moment belies e that it is for any rulers to 
bring that culture to you unless you are prepared to 
accept it and if it be that the rulers bring that culture 
before us I think that we ha\e forces within oursehes to 
enable us to reject that culture without haMng to reject 
the rulers them elves (Applause) Jha\e aid on many 
a platform thal the British race is with us I decline to 
go into the reasons why that race s with us but I do- 
believe that it is possible for India if she would but 
live upto the traditions of the sages of whom you have 
heard from our worthy president to transmit a message 
through this gieat race a message not of physical 
might but a message of love And then it will be 
your privilege to conquer the conquerors not by shed 
ding blood but by sheer force of spiritual predommence 
When I consider what is going on to day m India I 
think it IS necessary for us to say what our opinion is in 
connection with the political assassinations and political 
dacoities I feel that these are purely a foreign impor 
tation which cannot take root in this land But you 
the student world have to beware lest mentally or 
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morally you give one thought of approval to this 
kind of terrorism. I, as a passive resister, will 
give you another thing very substantial for it 
Terrorise yourself , search within , by all means resist 
tyranny wherever you find it , by all means resist en- 
croachment upon your liberty, but not by shedding the 
blood of the tyrant. That is not what is taught by our 
religion Our religion is based upon ahtnisa, which in 
its active form is nothing but Love, love not only to 
your neighbours, not only to your friends but love even 
to those who may be your enemies. 

One word more in connection with the same thing I 
think that if we were to practise truth, to practise 
ahtnisa we must immediately see that we also pratise 
fearlessness If our rulers are doing what in our opinion 
IS wrong, and if we feel it our duty to let them hear our 
advice even though it may be considered sedition, I urge 
you to speak sedition but at your peril, >ou must be 
prepared to suffer the consequences And when you are 
ready to suffer the consequences and not hit below the 
belt, then I think you will have made good your right 
to have your advice heard even by the Government. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES, 

I ally myself with the British Government, because 
I believe that it is possible for me to claim equal part- 
nership with every subject of the British Empire I 
to-uay claim that equal partnership, I do not belong to 
a subject race. I do not call myself a member of a 
subject race But there is this thing it is not for the 
British Governors to give you, it is for you to take 
the thing. I want and I can take the thing. That I 
want only by discharging my obligations Max 
Muller has told us, we need not go to Max Muller to 
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interpret our own religion— but he sa>s our rcl gion 
consists in four letters Duly and not m the five 
letters R i-g h l And if >ou believe tint all tint \\c 
want can go from a letter discharge of our dut\, 
then think always of >our duty and fighting along 
those lines you will have no fear of any man you will 
fear only God That is the message that my master — 
if I may say so your master too— Mr Goklnle has given 
to us W hat IS that me sage then ? Ii is m the conalitu 
tion of the Servants of India Society and that is the 
message by which I wish to be guided m my life The 
message is to spiritualise the political life and the 
political institutions of the country We must iminedi 
ately set about realising its practice The students 
cannot be away from politics Politics is as es»entnl to 
them as religion Politics cannot be divorced from 
religion My vievvs may not be acceptable to you 

I know All th« same 1 can only give you what is 
stirrini me to my very depths On the authority 
of my experiences m South Vfri^a I claim that your 
countrymen who had not that modern culture but who 
had that strength of the Risbis of old who have 
inherited the tapascharya performed bv the Rishis 
Without having known a single word of English lite 
rature and without knowing anything whatsoever of 
the present modern culture, they were able to rise to 
their full height And what has been possible for the 
uneducated and illiterate countrymen of ours m South 
Africa IS ten times possible for yon and for me to day in 
this sacred land of ours May that be your privilege 
and may that be mv privilege (Applause) 



POLITICS AND THE PEOPLE 


Mr, and Mi Gandhi on ihcir xvay to Tranqiiebar 
armed at Mayavaram on the 22nd 1915, and they 
xter< ptci^enied XKtih an address by the citizens of the 
toxin In the ionise of his reply Mr. Gandhi said * 

It was quite by accident that I had the great 
pleasure of receiving an address from my ‘ Panchama 
brethren, and there, they said that they were without 
convenience for drinking %\ater, they were without con- 
venience for living supplies, and they could not buy or 
hold land It vvas difficult for them even to approach 
Courts. Probably, the last is due to their fear, but a 
fear certainly not due to themselves, and v;ho is then 
responsible for this state of things? Do we propose to 
perpetuate this state of things Is it a part of Hindu- 
ism ? I do not know I ha^ e now to learn what 
Hinduism reallv is In so far as I ha\ e been able to 
stndv Hinduism outside India, I have felt that it is no 
part of real Hinduism to ha\ e in its hold a mass of 
people whom I would call “ untouchables ” If it was 
proved to me that this is an essential part of Hinduism, 
I for one would declare myself an open rebel against 
Hinduism itself (Hear, hear.) 

Are the Brahmins m Mayavaram equal minded to- 
wards the Pariah and will they tell me, if they are so 
equal minded, that others will not follow ? Even if 
they say that they are prepared to do so but others will 
not follow, I shall have to disbelieve them until I have 
revised my notions of Hiiiduisii' If the Brahmins 
themselves consider they are bolding high position by 
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pemnce and aiislenty hen they hiv e thcmsclx es much 
to learn then the> will be the people ha\e cursed 
and rumed the land 

My friend the Churmin his asked me the qiies 
tion whether it is true that I am al war with m> le iders 
I say that I am not at war with my leaders I seem to 
be at war with m\ leaders because many things I In\ e 
heard seem to be inconsistent with my notions of self 
respect and with s^'lf respect to my Motherland I feel 
that they are probahlj not discharging the acred trust 
thej ha\ e taken upon their should rs but I am sure I 
am studjing or endca\ coring to tal e w isdom from them 
but I failed to take that wisdom It mi> be that I am 
incompetent and unfit to follow them If so I shall 
revise my ideas Still I am m a po ition to saj that I 
seem to beat war with m) leaders Whateicr they do 
or whatever they say docs not somehow or otlier appeal 
to me The major part of what they say does not seem 
to be appealing to me 

I find here words of welcome m the Engli h Jau 
guage 1 find in the Congress programme a Resolution 
on Swadeshi If you hold that you are Swadeshi and 
yet print these in English then I am not Swadeshi To 
me It seems that it is inconsistent I have nothing to 
say against the English language But 1 do say that 
jf you Kill the V ernaculars and raise the English Ian 
guage on the tomb of the vernaculars (hear hear) then 
you are not favouring Swadeshi in the right sense of the 
term If you feel that I do not know Tamil you should 
pardon me, you should execuse mt and teach me and 
ask me to learn Tamil and I having your welcome m 
that beautiful language if you translate it to me then 
I should think you are performing some part of the 
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programme. Then only I should think I am being- 
taught Swadeshi 

I asked when we were passing through Mayavaram 
v/hether there have been any handlooms here and 
whether there were handloom-weavers here. ! was told 
thai there were 50 handlooms in Mayavaram, What were 
they engaged in ? They were engaged chiefljr in prepar- 
ing “ Sarees” for our women. Then is Swadeshi to be 
confined only to the women ? It is to be only m their 
keeping ? I do not find that our friends, the male 
population, also have their stutf prepared for them by 
these weavers and through their handlooms, (a voice ; 
there are 1,000 hondlooms here ) There are, I understand 
one thousand handlooms. So much the worse for the 
leaders ! Loud applause ) If these one thousand hand- 
looms are kept chiefly in attending to the wants of our 
women, double this supply of our handlooms and you 
will have all your wants supplied by our own weavers 
and there will be no poverty in the land I ask you and 
ask our friend the President how far he is indebted to 
foreign go^ds for his outfi-t and if he can tell me that 
he has tried his utmost and still has failed to outfit 
himself or rather to fit himself out with Swadeshi 
clothing and therefore he has got [his stuff, I shall sit 
at his feet and learn a lesson What I have been able 
to learn to day is that it is entirely possible for me, 
without any extra cost, to fit myself with Swadeshi 
clothing. How am I to learn through those who move 
or who are supposed to be movers in the Congress, the 
secret of the Resolution ^ I s,t at the feet of my leaders, I 
sit at the feet of the Mayavaram people and let them 
reveal the mystery, give me the secret of the meaning, 
teach me how I should behave myself and tell me 
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whether it is a part of the National moNcmenl that 
should dri^c off those who are without dwellings, why 
cry for water and that I should reject the advances of 
those who cry for food These arc the questions which 
1 ask my friend here Since lam saying something 
against you I doubt whether I shall still enjoy or 
retain the affection of the student population and 
whether I shall still retain the blessing of my leaders I 
ask you to ha\ e a large heart and gi\ e me a little corner 
in It I shall try to steal into that corner If you would 
be kind enough to I6ach me wisdom 1 shall learn wisdom 
in all humility and in all earnestness lam praying for 
It and I am asking for it If you cannot leach me I again 
declare myself at war with my leaders Loud cheers) 

THE REWARD OF PUBLIC LIFE 

In reply to the ettitens etddress at Bangalore 
presetiicd iu May 1915 Mr Gandht made the following 
speech — 

I did not want to be dragged in the carriage There 
IS a meaning m that Let us not spot! our public men by 
dragging them Let them avork silently We should not 
encourage the thought that one has to work because one 
will be honoured similarly Let public men feel that 
they will be stoned they will be neglected and let them 
still love the country for service is its own reward A 
charge has been brought against us that we as a nation 
are too demonstrative and lack businesslike metliods. We 
plead guilty to the charge Are we to copy modern 
activities or are we to copy the ancient civilisation winch 
has survived so many shocks ? You and I have to act on 
the political platform from a spiritual side and if th s is 
16 
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done, we should then conqrer the conquerors. The day 
will dawn then, when we can consider an Englishman 
as a fellow-citizen (Cheers) That day will shortly 
come , but it my be difficult to conceive when. I have 
had signal opportunities of associating myself with 
Englishmen of character, devotion, nobility and in- 
fluence I can assure you that the present wave of 
activity IS passing away and a new civilisation is com- 
ing shortly which will be a nobler one. India is a 
great dependency and Mysore is a great Native State, 
It must be possible for you to transmit this message to 
British Governors and to British statesmen; the mes- 
sage IS “Establish a Ram Rajya in Mysore and have 
as your minister a Vasishta who will command 
obedience/’ (Prolonged cheers.) Then mv fellow- 
countrymen, you can dictate terms to the conqueror, 
(Prolonged cheers.) 

THREE SPEECHES ON GOKHALE 
I UNYEILING MR GOKHALE’S PORTRAIT 

Th& following t!> the speech delivet ed by Mi Gandhi 
at Bangalore in unveiling a portrait of Mr GoUhale in 
May, 1915 

My dear countrymen, • Before I perform this cere- 
mony to which you have called me, I wish to say this 
to you that you have given me a great opportunity or 
rather a privilege on this great occasion. I saw in the 
recitation, the beautiful recitation that was given to 
me, that God is with them whose garment was dusty 
and tattered My thoughts immediately went to the 
end of my garment , I examined and found that it is not 
dusty and it is not tattered , it is fairly spotless and 
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clean God IS not in me There are other conditions 
attached but m these conditions tool may fail, and 
>ou my dear countrymen may Msoful and if we do 
tend this well we should not dishonour the memory of 
one whose portrait you have asked me to unveil this 
morning I have declared myself his disciple in the 
I>olitical field and I ha\e him asm> Cnrii and 

this I claim on behalf of the Indian people It was m 
1896 that I made this declaration, and I do rot regret 
having made the choice 

Mr Gokhale taught me that the dream of every 
Indian who claims to love hiscountry should be not to 
glorify in language but to spiritualise the political life 
of the country and the political institutions of the 
country He inspired my life and is still inspiring and 
in that I wish to purify myself and spiritualise myself 
I have dedicated myself to that idea) 1 may fail and 
to what extent I may fail I call myself to that extent 
an unworthy disciple of my master 

SPIRITUALISING THE POLITICAL LIFE 

What is the meaning of spiritualising the political 
life of the country ? What is the meaning of spiritual 
tsing myself ^ That question has come before me often 
and often and to you it may seem one thing to me it 
may seem another thing it may mean different things 
to the different members of the Servants of India 
Society itself It shows much difficulty and it shows 
the difficulties of all those who want to love their 
country who want to serve their country and who want 
to bon our their country I think the political life must 
be an echo of private life and that there cannot be any 
divorce between the two 
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I was by tbe side of that saintly politician to the end 
of his life and 1 found no ego m him. I ask you, members 
•of the Social Service League, if there is no ego in you. 
If he wanted to shine, if he wanted to shine in tbe 
political field of his country, he did so not in order that 
he might gam public applause, but in order that his 
•country may gam. He developed every particular 
faculty in him not in order to win the praise of the 
world for himself, but in order that his country might 
gain He did not seek public applause, but it was 
showered upon him, it was thrust upon him , he wanted 
that his country might gam and that was his great 
mspiration. 

There are many things for which India is blamed, 
very rightly, and if you should add one more to our 
failures the blame will descend not only on you but also 
on me for having participated in to-day’s functions But 
I have great faith in my countrymen 

You ask me to unveil this portrait to-day, and I will 
do so in all sincerity and that should be the end of your 
life, (Loud and continued applause ) 

II THE LATE MR GOKHALE 

The following ts the text of Mi Gandht't. i,pcech tn 
seconding the Fesolntion on Mr, Gokhalc at the I5th 
Bombay Piovtnctal Confeiencc held at Poona on lOth 
■and 11th July 1915 

Mr President, Brothers and Sisters, Perhaps it is 
impudent on my part to add anything to the feeling 
words that have been spoken by Mrs Ranade. The fact 
that she is rhe widow of the master's master adds solem- 
nity to the proceedings, which I can only mar by any 
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remarks I may make# But cHimtnp os I do to be one of 
Mr Gokbalc's disciples vou will forgi\cme if 1 say a 
few words which arc personal tit bits It was on board 
the f7ron/»rins some jears ago that I found m>'self m the 
master s company together avith a common friend Mr 
Kallenbach a German (Laughter ) Let me sa> that all 
Germans are not fiends nor are all German «;oJdiers 
fiends Mr Kallenbach is a German and a soldier but I 
feel that no purer minded person to-day walks the earth 
in Europe than Ikfr Kallenbach (Hear hear) He was 
accepted as r wortlo companion by Mr Gokhale uho 
used to pla 3 with him the game of coits Mr Goklrale 
had just then during the vojage from England to 
Capetown piclcd up that game and he vcr> nearly 
gave Mr Kallenbach a beating in the game (LaugMerJ 
3 fancy that was a drawn game between them 
and let me add Mr Kallenbach so far as I am 
aware is one of the cleaerest players of coits lU 
South Africa Just after that wc had our meals 
at which Mr Gokhalc was talking to me with re 
ference to the result of the game lie thought I never 
indulged m such sports and that I was against them He 
expostulated with me in kind words and said Do you 
know why I want to enter into such competition with 
Europeans ? J certainly want to do at least ns much as 
they can do for the sake of our country (Hear hear ) 
It IS aid rightly or wrongly that we are inferior people 
in many rmitters and so far as J can do it — ind this he 
said m all humility— I certainly wont to show that we 
are at least their equals if not their superiors That 
was one incident On board the same steamer wc were 
engaged in a hot discussion m connection with our 
dear motherland and he was mapping out for 
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me, as a father would for his child, a programme 
that I was to follow in India if I ever happened to 
see the motherland again, and in connection there- 
with there was one thing he said “ We lack m 
India character , we want religious zeal in the 
political field ” Shall we then follow the spirit of 
the master with the same thoroughness and the same 
religious zeal, so that we can safely teach a child poli- 
tics One of his missions in life, 1 think, was to incul- 
cate the lesson that whatever we do, we should do with 
thoroughness. This it is not possible for us mortals to 
imitate in any degree of perfection Whatever he did, 
he did with a religious zeal , that was the secret of his 
success He did not wear his religion on his sleeves . 
he lived it Whatever he touched, he purified , where- 
ever he went, he recreated an atmosphere around him 
which was fragrantj When he came to South Africa 
he electrified the people there not only by his magnifi- 
cent eloquence but by the sincerity of his character 
and by the religious devotion with which he worked. 
What was that devotion ? Ailing though he was, 
he was awake the whole night practically when 
we was to have seen General Smuts , he did so in 
order to prepare the case for his countrymen with a 
thoroughness that surprised the Leader of the Boer 
Government. What was the result ? The result was 
that he got the promise from the South African Govern- 
ment that the £3 tax would be gone m a few years, and 
the £3 tax IS mo more (Cheers,) It is no more there 
to grind down so^ many thousands of our countrymen. 
Mr Gokhale is dead, but it is possible for you and for 
me to make his spirit live in us and through us (Hear, 
hear). We are about to pass resolutions which would 
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expect us the chosen representatives it, or may be the 
self>elected representatives of the people to do certain 
things Shall we discharge our trust with the master s 
devotion? The people we represent will base their 
verdict not upon onr speeches but upon onr notions and 
how shall we act ? We have a right to pass this resolo 
tion if wc act in the spirit of the master 

in GOKHALE S SERVICES TO INDIA 


In untetitng ihe portrait of GoXhalc at the KhaUh 
dtna Hall Karachi on Tut day the 29th February 
1916 Mr Gandhi ^Poke as follovs — 

In Hjderahad Siod also I was isKcd to unveil a 
portrait of Mr Gokhalc and there I put to myself and 
to those present a question which 1 put to ni>self and to 
you now That question is What right have I to nn 
veil the portrait of Mr Gokhale and what right have you 
to join in the ceremony? Of course to unveil a portrait 
or to join in it IS nothinggreat or important in Itself But 
the question really involved in the ceremony is impor 
lantvir are year hearts and is mv heart in reality so 
much moved as to copy the glorious example of the 
great man ? The function will have no real significance 
unless we follow in his footsteps And if we do follow 
him we shall be able to achieve a great deal Of course 
it IS not possible for all of us to achieve what Mr 
Gokhale did in the Imperial Legislative Council But 
the way in which he served the Motherland the whole 
hearted devotion With which he did it day and night 
without ceasing — all this it is in our power to do as the 
great one did And I hone that when yon leave this 
hall you will bearjin mind to follow him and thus give 
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expression to your regard for him You know that the 
best achievement of Mr. Gokhale according to him- 
self was the establishment of the Servants of India 

f ) i 

Society. This great institution he has left behind him , 
and it lies with us to support it and continue its npble 
work It would be best if we could join the Society. 
But that will involve the question of our being fit for it. 
But if we are not in a position to join the Society, we 
can all do the next best thing vtz, render pecuniary aid 
and swell the funds of the Society A great deal of 
money has been collected in the Bombay Presidency to 
perpetuate the memory of Mr Gokhale , but so far 
nothing has been done in Karachi, Hyderabad and other 
parts of Sind. Hence to-day on this occasion you should 
all make up your minds to do something in this connec- 
tion. In Bombay, Rs. 30,000 have been collected for the 
erection of Mr Gokhale’s statue. Besides that, money 
has been collected for placing the Servants of India 
Society on a sound financial basis. For this purpose a 
lakh of rupees are required That amount has not yet 
been collected. In fact, Rs 75,000 has been collected 
and Rs. 23,000 still remains to be subscribed Karachi 
and Hyderabad could easily do that and collect the 
balance I do not mean to say that you should neces- 
sarily contribute that amount You may do what your 
hearts move you to do , what I say is that if your hearts 
are really moved, you may render monetary help to the 
Servants of India Society. That will be the true test of 
your regard for Mr Gokhale and the best way of 
perpetuating the memory of the great man who lived 
and who died for the Motherland. (Loud applause). 
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The follBwtng is the full iavi of the speech delivered 
on Feb 4th 1916 on the occasion of the opentnR of the 
Benares Hindu University The speech loas edited by 
Nr Gandhi In editing the speech he urotc Jhave 
merely removed some of the verbiage uhuh in cold print 
would make the speech bad reading 

Friends I wish to tender my humble apology for the 
long delay that took place before I am able to reach this 
place And you will readily accept the apology when I 
tell you that I am not responsible for the dehy nor is 
any human agency responsible for It (Laughter) The 
fact IS that I am like an animal on show and my 
k epers in their over kindness always minage to neg 
lect a necessary chapter m this life and tint is pure 
accident In this cose they did not provide for the 
senes of accidents that happened to us — to me keepers 
and my carriers Hence this dehy 

Friends under the influence of the matchless 
eloquence of the lady (Mrs Besant) who has just 
sat down pray do not believe that our University 
has become a finished product and that all the young 
men who are to comp to the University that has yet 
to rise and come into existence have also come and 
returned from u finished citizens of a great empire 
Do not go away with any such impression and if you 
the student world to which my remarks are sup 
posed to be addressed this evening consider for one 
moment that the spiritual life for which this coun 
try IS noted and for which this country has no rival 
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can be transmitted through the lip, pray, believe me 
you are wrong You will never be able merely through 
the lip, to give the message that India, I hope will one 
day deliver to the world. I myself have been “ fed up'* 
with speeches and lectures. I accept the lectures that 
have been delivered here during the last two days from 
this category, because they were necessary. But I do 
venture to suggest to you that we have now reached al* 
most the end of our resources in speech making, 
and it IS not enough that our cars are feasted, that our 
e>es are feasted, but it is necessary that our hearts 
.have got to be touched and that our hands and feet 
have got to be moved. We have been told during 
the last two days how necessary it is, if we are to 
retain our hold upon the simplicity of Indian charac- 
ter that our hands and feet should move in unison 
with our hearts But this is only by way of pre- 
face I wanted to say it is a matter of deep humiliation 
and shame for us that lam compelled this evening under 
the shadow of this great college, in this sacred city, to 
address my countrymen in a language that is foreign to 
me. I know that if I was appomted an examiner, to 
examine all those who have been attending during these 
two days this senes of lectures, most of those who might 
be exammed upon these lectures would fail And why? 
Because they have not been touched, I was present at 
the sessions of the great Congress in the month of Decem- 
ber. There was a much vaster audience, and will you 
believe me when I tell you that the only speeches that 
touched that huge audience in Bombay were the 
speeches that were delivered in Hindustani 9 In Bombay, 
mind you, not in Benares where everybody speaks Hindi? 
But between the varnaculars of the Bombay Presidency 
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on the one hand nnd Hindi on the other no such great 
dividing line exists os there docs between English and 
the sister languages of India nnd the Congress audi 
cnee was better able to follow the speakers m Hindi I 
am hoping that this IJniversily will see to U that the 
youths who come to It will recci\e their lustniction 
through the medium of their acmaculars. Our langu 
age IS the reflection of ourselves and if you tell mo that 
our languages are too poor to express the best thought 
tben I say that the sooner we ore wiped out of exis 
tence the better for us Is there a man who dreams 
that English can ever become the national language of 
India? (Cries of Never ) Why this handicap on the 
nation ’ Just consider for one moment what an un 
equal race our lads have to run with evcr> English 
lad I had the privilege of a close conversation with 
some Poona profe sors. The> assured me that every 
Indian jouth because he reached b’s knowledge through 
the English language lost at least six precious >ear of 
life Multiply that b> the number of students turned 
out by our school and colleges nnd find out for your 
selves how many thousand years have been lost to the 
nation The charge against us is that we have no 
initiative How can we have any if we are lo devote the 
precious years of our life to the mastery of a foreign 
tongue ? We fail in this attempt also Was it possible 
for any speaker yesterday nnd to-day to impress his 
audience as was possible for Mr Higginbotham ? It was 
not the fault of the previous speakers that they could 
not engage the audience They had more than 
substance enough for us in their addresses But their 
addresses could not go home to us I have heard it 
said that after all it is English educated India which is 
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leading and which is doing all the thing for the nation* 
It would be monstrous if it were otherwise The only 
education we receive is English education. Surely we 
must show something for it But suppose that we had 
been receiving during the past fifty years education' 
through our vernaculars, what should we have to-day ? 
We should have today a free India, we should hav^e 
our educated men, not as if thev were foreigners in their 
own land but speaking to the heart of the nation , they 
would be working amongst the poorest of the poor, and 
whatever they would have gained during the past 50 
years would be a heritage for the nation (Applause)#. 
To day even our wives are not the sharers in our best 
thought. Look at Professor Bose and Professor Ray 
and their brilliant re-searches. Is it not a shame that 
their researches are not the common property of the 
masses 

Let us now turn to another subject 

The Congress has passed a resolution about self- 
government, and I have no doubt that the All-India 
Congress Committee and the Moslem League will do 
their duty and come forward with some tangible sugges- 
tions But I, for one, must frankly confess that I am 
not so much interested in what they will be able to 
produce as I am interested in anything that the student 
world is going to produce or the masses are going to 
produce. No paper contribution will ever give us self- 
government No amount of speeches will ever make 
us fit for self-government. It is only our conduct that 
Will fit us for it (Applause) And how are we trying 
to govern ourselves 9 I want to think audibly this 
evening I do not want to make a speech and if you 
find me this evening speaking without reserve, pray^ 
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consider that you are only sharing the thoughts of a 
man who allows himself to think audibly and if you 
think that 1 seem to transgress the limits that courtesy 
imposes upon me pardon me for the liberty 1 may 
be taking I visited the Viswanath temple last even 
ing and as I was walking through those lane® thes 
were the thoughts that touched me If a stranger drop 
ped from above on to this great temple and he had to 
consider what we as Hindus were would he not be 
justified m condemning us? Is not this great temple a 
a reflection of our own character? I speak feelingly 
as a Hindu Is it right that the lanes of our sacred 
temple should be as dirty as they are? The bouses 
round about are built anyhow The lanes are tortuous 
and narrow If even our temples are not models of 
roominess and cleanliness what can our self govern 
ment be ? Shall our temples be abodes of holiness, 
cleanliness and peace as soon as the English have 
retired from India either of their own pleasure or by 
•complusion bag and baggage ? 

I entirely agree with the president of the Congress 
that before we think of self government, we shall have 
to do the necessary plodding In every city there are two 
divisions the cantonment and the city proper The city 
mostly IS a stinking den But we are a people unused 
to city life But if we want city life we cannot repro 
duce the easy going hamlet life It is not comforting 
to think that people walkabout the streets of Indian 
Bombay under the perpetual fear of dwellers in the 
storeyed buildings spitting upon them I do a great deal 
of Railway travelling I observe the difficulty of third 
class passengers But the Railway Administration 
js by no means to blame for ail their hard lot 
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We do not know the elementary laws of cleanliness. 
We spit anywhere on the carriage floor, irrespective 
of the thought that it is often used as sleeping 
space We do not trouble ourselves as to how we 
use it , the result is indescribable filth in the com- 
partment. The so-called better class passengers over- 
awe their less fortunate brethren Among them I 
have seen the students world also Sometimes they be- 
have no better They can speak English and they have 
worn Norfolk jackets and therefore claim the right to 
force their way in and command seating accommodation 
I have turned the searchlight all over, and as you have 
given me the privilege of speaking to you I am laying my 
heart bare Surely we must set these things right in our 
progress towards self-government I now introduce you 
to another scene His Highness the Maharajah who 
presided yesterday over our deliberations spoke about the 
poverty of India Other speakers laid great stress upon it 
But what did we witness in the great pandal in which 
the foundation ceremony was performed by the Viceroy 
Certainly a most gorgeous show, an exhibition of jewel- 
lery which made a splendid feast for the eyes of th& 
greatest jeweller who chose to come from Pans I com- 
pare with the richly bedecked noblemen the millions of 
the poor And I feel like saying to these noblemen, 
“ There is no salvation for India unless you strip 
yourselves of this jewellery and hold it m trust for 
your countrymen in India ” (Hear, hear and applause ) 
I am sure it is not the desire of the King Emperor 
or Lord Hardinge that m order to show the 
truest loyalty to our King-Emperor, it is necessary 
for us to ransack our jewellery-boxes and to appear 
bedecked from top to toe I would undertake, at 
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the peril of my life to bring to you a message from 
King George himself that he expects nothing of the kind 
Sir whenever I hear of a great palace rising m any great 
city of India be it m British India or be it m India which 
IS ruled by our great chiefs I become jealous at once and 
Isay Oh It IS the money that has come from the agricul 
tunsts Over 75 per cent of the population are agri 
culturists and Mr Higginbotham told us last night in 
his own felicitous language that they are the men who 
grow two blades of grass in the place of one But tiere 
cannot be much spirit of self government about us if we 
take away or allow other* to take awav from them 
almost the whole of the results of their labour Our 
salvation can only come through the farmer Neither 
the lawyers nor the doctor* not the rich landlords 
are going to secure it 

Now last but not the least i» is m> bounden duty 
to refer to what agitated our mmds during these two or 
three day All of us have bad many anxious moments 
while th Viceroy was going througli the streets of 
Benares There were detectives stationed in many places 
We were horrified We asked oursehe Why this 
distrust I* Is it not better that cv en Lord Hardinge should 
die than live a living death ? But a representative of a 
mighty sovereign may not He might find it neces ary 
even to live a living death But why was it necessary to 
impose these detectives on us ? We may foam we may 
fret we may resent but let us not forget that India of to 
day m her impatience has produced an army of anarchists 
I myself am an anarchist but of anbther type But there 
is a class of anarchists amongbt us and if I was able to 
reach this class I would say to them that their anarchism 
has no room in India if India is to conquer the conqueror 
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It IS a sign of fear If we trust and fear God, we shall 
have to fear no one, not Maharaj ahs^ not Viceroys, not 
the detectives, not even King George I honour the 
anarchist for his love of the country I honour him for 
his bravery in being willing to die for his country, but I 
ask him Is killing honourable ? Is the dagger 
of an assassin a fit precursor of an honourable death ? 
I deny it There is no warrant for such methods m 
any scriptures. If I found it necessary for the salvation 
of India that the English should retire, that they 
should be driven out, I would not hesitate to declare 
that they would have to go, and I hope I would 
be prepared to die in defence Of that belief. That 
would, in my opinion, be an honourable death. 
The bomb-thrower creates secret plots, is afraid to 
come out into the open, and when caught pays the 
penalty of misdirected zeal I have been told ‘‘ Had 
we not done this, had some people not thrown bombs 
we should never have gained what we have got with 
reference to the partition movement ” (Mrs Besant 
Please stop it). This was what I said in Bengal when 
Mr. Lyon presided at the meeting. I think what I am 
saying is necessary If I am told to stop I shall obey 
(Turning to the Chairman) I await your orders If you 
consider that by my speaking as I am, I am not serv - 
ing the country and the empire I shall certainly 
stop. (Cries of “ Go on,”) (The Chairman • Please 
explain your object) I am explaining my object I 
am simply (Another interruption). My friends, please 
do not resent this interruption. If Mrs. Besant this 
evening suggests that I should stop she does so because 
she loves India so well, and she considers that I am 
erring in thinking audibly before you young men But 
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even so I simply sny this that I wtnt to purge India 
of this atmosphere of suspicion on either side if we 
are to reach our goal vve should have an empire 
which IS to be based upon mutual love and mutual 
trust Is it not better that we talk under the shadow 
of this college than that vve should be talking irrespon 
sibly in our homes ? I consider that it is much better 
that vve talk these things openly I have done so with 
excellent results before now I know that there is 
nothing that the students are not discussing There is 
nothing tl at the students do not know I am therefore 
turning the searchlight towards ourselves I hold the 
name of m> country so dear tome that I exchange 
these thoughts with you and submit to you that there 
IS no room for anarchism in India Let us frankly and 
openly say whatever we want to sa> to our rulers and 
face the consequences if what we have to say does not 
please them But let us not abuse I w is talking the 
other day to a member of the much abused Civ il Service 
I have not very much m common with the members of 
that Service but I could not help admiring the nanner 
in which he wa speaking to me He said Mr Gandhi 
do you for one mbment suppose that all we Civil 
Servants are a bad lot that we want to oppress the 
people whom we have come to govern ? No I said 
Then if you gel an opporluniiy put in a word for 
the much abused Civil Service/ And I am here 
to put in that word Yes many members of the Indian 
CiVil Service are most decidedly overbearing they 
are tyrannical at times thoughtless Many other 
adjectives may be used I grant all these things and I 
grant also that after having lived in India for a certain 
number of years some of them become somewhat 
17 
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degraded But what does that signify ^ They were 
gentlemen before they came here, and if they have 
lost some of the moral fibre, it is a reflection upon our- 
selves (Cries of ‘ No” ) Just think out for your- 
selves, if a man who was good yesterday has be- 
come bad after having come in contact with me, is he 
responsible that he has deterierated or am I ’ The 
atmosphere of sycophancy and falsity that surrounds 
them on their coming to India demoralises them, as it 
would many of us It is well to take the blaii’e some- 
times, If we are to receive self-government, we shall 
have to take it V/e shall never be granted self-govern- 
ment Look at the history of the British Empire and 
the British nation , freedom-loving as it is, it will not be 
a party to give freedom to a people who will not take it 
themselves. Learn your lesson if you wish to from the 
Boer War. Those who were enemies of that empire 
only aifew years ago have now oecome friends 

[At this point there was an interruption and there 
was a movement on the platform to leave , the speech 
therefore ended here abruptly.] 

THE BENARES INCIDENT. 

The folloityfvg comviumcaiton was made to the Press 
Mf, M K, Gandhi, describing the circumstances undei 
^vhich his speech at the opening ceiemony of the Ftndic 
University, Benares xvas intoiiupted 

Mrs. Besant’s reference in New India and certain 
other references to the Benares incident perhaps render 
it necessary for me to return to the subject, however 
disinclined I may be to do so. Mrs Besant denies my 
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Statement wtth reference to her whispering to the 
Princes I can only say that if I can trust my eyes and 
my ears T must adhere to the statement I have made 
She occupied a seat on the left of the semi circle on 
either side of the Maharaja of Darbbanga who occu 
pied the chair and there was at least one Prince per 
haps there were two who were sitting on her side 
Whilst I was speaking Mrs Be ant was almost behind 
me When the Maharaja rose Mrs Besant had also 
risen I had ceased speaking before toe Rajahs actually 
left the platform I genllj suggested to her that she 
might have refrained from mt errupttng but that if sbe 
disapproved of the speech after it was finished she 
could have then dissociated herself from my entiments 
But she with some degree of warmth cried How 
could we sit still when vou were compromising every 
one of us on the platform ? "iou ought not to ba\‘» made 
the remarks you did This answer of Mrs Besant s 
does not quite tally with her solicitude for me which 
alone according to her version of the incident promoted 
her to interrupt the speech I suggest that if she merely 
meant to protect me she could have passed a note round 
or whispered into m> ears he/ ndvice And again if it 
was for my protection why was it necessary for her to 
rise with the Princes and to leave the hall as I held 
she did along with them ? 

So far as my remarks are concerned I am yet unable 
to know what it was in my speech that seems to her to 
be open to such exception as to warrant her interruption 
After referring to the Viceregal visit and the necessary 
precautions that were taken for the Viceroy s safety f 
showed that an assassins death was anything hut an 
honorable death and said that anarchism was opposed 
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to our Sastras and had no place in India I said then 
where there was honourable death it would go down ta 
history as men who died for their conviction But when 
a bomb-thrower died, secretly plotting all sorts of 
things, what could he gam ? I then went on to state 
and dealt with the fallacy that, had not bomb-throwers 
thrown bombs, we should never have gained what we 

did with reference to the Partition Movement It was 

» 

at about this stage that Mrs Besant appealed to the 
chair to stop me. Personally, I shall desire a publica- 
tion of the whole of my speech whose trend was a 
sufficient warrant for showing that I could not possibly 
incite the students to deeds of violence Indeed it was 
concei\ ed in order to carry on a rigorous self exami- 
nation, 

I began by saying that it was a humiliation for th& 
audience and myself that I should have to speak in 
English I said that English having been the medium 
of instruction, it had done a tremendous injury to the 
country, and I conceue I showed successfully that, had 
we received training during the past 50 years in higher 
thought in our own vernaculars, we should be to-day 
withm reach of our goal I then referred to the Self- 
government Resolution passed at the Congress and 
showed that whilst the All-India Congress Commitee 
and the AU-India Moslem League would be drawing up 
their paper about the future constitution, their duty 
was to fit themselves by their own action for self- 
government. And in order to show how short we fall 
of our duty 1 drew attention to the dirty condition of 
the labyrinth of lanes surrounding the great temple of 
Kasi-Yiswanath and the recently erected palatial bull 
dings without any conception as to the straightness or 
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the wjdtb of the streets I then took the audience to 
the 'gorgeous scene that was enacted on the dais 
of laying of the foundation and suggested that 
if a stranger not knowing anything about Indian 
life had visited the scene he would have gone 
away under the false impression that India was one of 
the richest countries in the world such was the display 
of jewellery worn by our noblemen And turning to the 
Maharajahs and the Rajahs 1 humourously “jugge ted 
that it was necessary for them to hold those treasures m 
trust for the nation before we could realise our ideals, 
and I cited the action of the Japanese noblemen who 
considered it a glorious pri\ilege e^en though there was 
no necessity for them to dispos ess themselves of 
treasures and land which were handed to them from 
generation to generarion I then asked the audience to 
con ider the humiliating spectacle of the Viceroys 
person having to be protected from ourselves when he 
was our honoured guest And I was endeavouring to 
show that the blame for these precautions was also on 
ourselves in that they w re rendered necessary because 
of the introduction of organised assassination m India 
Thus I was endeavouring to show on the one hand how 
the students could usefully occupy themselves in assist 
mg to nd society of its proved defects and on the other 
to wean themselves even in thought from methods of 
violence 

I claim that with twenty years experience of pub 
lie life In the course of which I have had to address 
on scores of occasions turbulent audiences I have some 
experience of feeling the pulse of my audience I was 
following cJoselj how the speech was being taken and 
I certainly did not notice that the student world was 
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being adversely afifected. Indeed some of them came to 
me the following morning and told me that they per- 
fectly understood my remarks, which had gone home» 
One of them, a keen debater, even subjected me to cross- 
examination and seemed to feel convinced by a further 
dlevelopment of the argument such as I had advanced 
m the course of my speech . Indeed I have spoken 
now to thousands of students and others of my country- 
men throghont South Africa, England and India and 
by precisely the arguments that I used that evening I 
claim to have weaned many from their approval of 
anarchical methods. 

Finally, I observe that Mr, S. S Setlur, of Bombay, 
whc has written on the incident to Htudtt in no friendly 
moon towards me and who, I think, in some respects 
totally and unfairly haS endeavoured to tear me to pieces 
and who was an eye-witness to the proceedings gives 
a version diflferent from Mrs. Besant's, He thinks that 
the general impression was not that I was, encouraging 
the anarchists but I was playing the role of an apologist 
for the civilian bureaucrat. The whole of Mr. Setlur's 
attack upon me shows that if he is right, I was certainly 
not guilty of any incitement to violence and that offence 
consisted in my reference to jewellery, etc 

In order that the fullest justice might be done both 
to Mrs Besant and myself, I would make the following 
suggestion. She says that she does not propose to 
defend herself by quoting the sentence which drew the 
Princes away and that would be playing into the 
enemies’ hand According to her previous statement 
my speech is already in the hands of detectives, so that 
so far as my safety is concerned, her forbearance is not 
going to be of the slightest use. Would it not there- 
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fore be better that she should either publish a verbatim 
-report if she has it or reproduce such sentimeins m 
my speech as in her opinion necessitated her interrup 
tion and the Princes withdrawal 

I will therefore conclude this statement by repeat 
mg what I have said before that but for Mrs Besants 
interruption I would have concluded my speech in a 
few minutes and no possible misconception about my 
views on anarchism nould have arisen 

REPLY TO KARACHI ADDRESb 

In reply to the rteUome addre!>\> presented by the 
OtUzens Assoctaiton Karaeht on Februafy 1916 
Mr Qandh\ spoke tn Htndt to the following effect — 

I am grateful to you all for this address and for 
•what you have done in connection with my visit and 
for the trouble you ba\ e taken therefor I h'i\ e been 
travelling in various parts of India and m the course 
of my travels I have been struck with the fad that 
throughout India the hearts of the people are m a special 
degree drawn towards me All brothers of Hindustan 
Without distinction of creed or caste have been showing 
this attachment But I feel conv need that this remark 
able attachment to me is meant not for me but as a fitting 
tribute of admiration to all those noble brothers and 
sisters of ours in South Africa who underwent uch 
immense trouble and sacrifices including incarceration 
in jails for the service of the Motherland It is un 
doubtedly this consideration which leads joutobeso 
\ery kind tome It wa they who won the struggle 
and it was by reason of their unflinching determination 
to do or die that o much was achieved Hence I take 
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It that whatever tribute is paid to me is in reality and 
in truth paid to them 

In the course of my tour in India I have been parti- 
cularly struck with one thing and that is the awakening 
of the Indian people. A new hope has filled the hearts 
of the people, hope that something is going to happen 
which will raise the Motherland to a higher status. 
But side by side with this spirit of hope I also had 
amongst my countrymen awe not only of the Govern 
ment but also ot heads of castes and the priestly class 
As a result of this we are afraid to speak out what is m 
us So long as this spirit remains, there will be and 
there can be, no true progress You know that at the 
last session of the Congress a resolution was passed 
about self-government For the attainment of that ideal 
you and I, all of us, must work and persevere In per- 
Suance of that resolution the committees of the Congress 
and the Moslem League will soon meet together, and 
they will decide what they think proper But the 
attainment of self-government depends not on their 
saying or doing anything but upon what you and I do 
Here in Karachi commerce is predominent and there 
are many big merchants To them I wish to address 
a few words It is a misapprehension to think that 
there is no scope in commerce for serving the mother- 
country If they are" inspired by the spirit of 
truth, merchants can be immensely useful to the 
country. The salvation of our country, remember, is 
noi in the hands of others but of ourselves, and more in 
the hands of merchants in some respects than the 
educated people , for I strongly feel that so long as 
there is no swedesh’sm, there can be no self-government 
(hear, hear,) , and for the spread of swadeshism Indian 
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merchants arc in n position to do a very great deal The 
swadeshi wave passed through the country nt one time* 
But I understand that the movement had collapsed 
largely because Indian merchants had palmed on foreign 
goods ns swadeshi articl s, B> Indian merchanis being 
honest and straight forward in their business they could 
achieve a great d‘'al for the regeneration and uplift of 
of the countrj Hence merchants should faithfully 
observe what Hindus call Dharma and Muhammadans 
caJI/wirtn m thcir business transactions Tht-n slmll 
India be uplifted I appeal lo >ou tbal in this potent 
way can you be serviceable to the country Karachi is 
a big and important cil> — the fourth important city and 
port in India It possesses many big and rich in r 
chants I hope they will brood over this suggestion 
for It rests very largely with the merchants to do last 
mg good" or lasting harm to the country In South 
Africa our merchant*, rendered valuable help in the 
struggle and yet because some of them weakened the 
struggle was prolong d somewhat It is the dut> of ihc 
educated classes to mix freely with Indian merchants 
and the poor classes Then will our journey to the 
common and cherished goal be less irksome (Prolonged 
applause ) 


THE GURUKULA 

The foUowtttg is an account oj AJr Gandhi s speech 
at the anniversary of the Gurukula as xerttten out by 
himself — 

I propose to reproduce only as muen of it as in my 
opinion is worth placing on record with additions where 
they may be found necessary ihe speech it may be 
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observed, was delivered in Hindi. After thanking 
Mahatmaji Munsbi Ram for his great kindness to my 
boys to whom he gave shelter on two occasions and 
acted as father to them and after stating that the time 
for action had arrived rather than for speeches, I pro- 
ceeded I owe a debt of gratitude to the Arya Samaj. 
I have often derived inspiration from its activity I 
have noticed among the members of the Samaj much 
self-sacrifice. During my travels in India I came 
across many Arya Samajists who were doing excel- 
lent work for the country. I am, therefore grateful 
to Mahatmaji that I am enabled to be in your midsU 
At the same time it is but fair to slate that I am 
frankly a Sanatanist. For me Hinduism is all- 
sufficing Every variety of belief finds protection under 
its ample fold And though the Arya Samajists and the 
Sikhs and the Brahmo Samajists may choose to be 
classed differently from the Hindus, I have no doubt 
that at no distant future they will be all merged in 
Hinduism and find in it their fulness. Hinduism like 
every other human institution has its drawbacks and its 
defects Here is ample scope for any worker to strive 
for reform, but there is little cause for succession. 

SPIRIT OF FEARLESSNESS 
Throughout my travels I have been asked about 
the immediate need for India. And perhaps I would 
not do better than repeat this afternoon the 
answer I have given elsewhere In general terms 
a proper religious spirit is the greatest and most 
immediate need. But I know that tins is too general 
an answer to satisfy anybody And it is an 
answer true for all time What, therefore, I desire 
to say IS that owing to the religious spirit being 
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dormant m us we are living in a slate of per 
petual fear We fear the temporal as well as the 
spiritual authority We dare not speak out our minds 
before our priests and our Pandits. We stand in awe of 
the temporal power I am sure that in so doing we do 
a disservice to them and us Neither the spiritu il 
teachers nor our political governors could possibly desire 
that we should hide the truth from them Lord Willing 
don speaking to a Bombay audience has been saying 
recently that he had observed that we hesitated to say 
no when we really meant it and advised his audi 
ence to cultivate a fearless spirit Of course fearless 
ness should never mean want of due respect or regard 
for the feelings of others In my humble opinion fear 
lessness is the 6rst thing indispensable before we could 
achieve anvthiog permanent and real This quality is 
unattainable without 'religious consciousness Let us 
fear God and we shall cease to fear man If we grasp 
the fact that there is a divinity within us which \Mt 
nessess everything we think or do and which protects 
us and guides us along the true path it is clear that we 
shill cease to haieany other feir on the face of the 
earth save the fear of God Loyalty to the Governor 
of governors supersedes all other loyalty and gives an 
intelligent basis to the latter 

MEANING OP SWADESHI 

And when we have sufficiently cultivated this 
spirit of fearlessneess we shall see that there is 
no salvation for us without true Swadeshi not the 
Swadeshi which can be conieniently put off Swadeshi 
for me has a deeper meaning I would like us 
to apply it in our religions political and econo 
mic life it is not therefore merely confined to 
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wearing on occasions a Swadasbi cloth. That we 
have to do for all time not out of a spirit of jeal- 
ousy or revenge, but because it is a duty we owe 
to our dear country. We commit a breach of the 
Swadeshi spirit certainly if we wear foreign-made cloth 
but we do so also if we adopt the foreign cut. Surely 
the style of our dress has some correspondence with 
our environment. In elegance and tastefulness it is 
immeasurably superior to the trousers and the jacket 
An Indian wearing a shirt flowing over his pyjamas 
with a waist coat on it without a necktie and its flaps 
hanging loose behind is not a very gracefull spectacle, 
Swadeshi in religion teaches one to measure the 
glorious past and le-enact it m the present genera- 
tion The pandemonium that is going on in Europe 
shows that modern civilization represents forces of evil 
and darkness whereas the ancient ue , Indian civiliza- 
tion, represents in its essence the divine force. Modern 
civilization is chiefly materialistic as ours is chiefly 
spiritual Modern civilization occupies itself m the 
investigation of the laws of matter and employs the 
human ingenuity in inventing or discovering means of 
production and weapons of destruction , ours is chiefly 
occupied in exploring spiritual laws Our Shastras lay 
down unequn ocally that a proper observance of truth, 
chastity, scrupulous regard for all life, abstention from 
coveting others’ possessions and refusal to board any- 
thing but what IS necessary for our daily wants is 
indispensable for a right life , that without it a know- 
ledge of the dninc element is an impossibility Our 
cn ilization tells us with daring certainty that a proper 
.>rd perfect cultivation of the quality of ahtmsa 
’ hif h in us acM’ e form means purest love and pity, 
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brings the whole world to our feel The 'luthor of this 
discovery gives a wealth of illnstration which carries 
conviction with it 

THF DOCTRINE OF 

Examine its result in the political life There i no 
gift so valued by our Shaslra as the gift of life Consider 
what our relations would be with our rulers if we gave 
absolute security of life to them If they could but feel 
that no matter what we might feel about tbeir acts we 
would hold their bodies as sacred as our own there 
would immediately spring up an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and there would be such frankness on eitheir side 
as to pave the way for an honourable and just olution 
of many problems that worry us to day It should be re 
membered that in practising ahtmsa there need not be 
any reciprocation though as a matter of fact in its Anal 
stages it commands reciprocation Man> oi us believe 
and I am one of them that through our civilization we 
hav e a message to deliver to the world I tender my 
loyalty to the British Government quite selfishly I 
would like to use the British race /or transmitting this 
mighty me sage of ahxmsa to the whole world But 
that can only be done when we have conquered our so 
called conquerors and you «iy Arya Samaj friends are 
perhaps specially elected for this mission You claim 
to examine our scriptures critically You take nothing 
for granted and you claim not to fear to reduce your 
belief to practice I do not think that there is any room 
for trifling with or limiting the doctrine oi ahtmsa 
You dare then to reduce it to practice regardless of 
immediate consequences which would certainly test the 
strength of your convictions \ou would not only 
have procured salvation for India but you would 
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have rendered the noblest service that a man can 
render to humanity a service moreover which you 
would rightly assert, the great Swami was born for. 
This Swadeshi is to be considered as a very active force 
to be ceaselessly employed with an ever increasing 
vigilance, searching self-examination It is not meant 
for the lazy but it is essentially meant for them who 
would gladly lay down their lives for the sake of truth 
It is possible to dilate upon several other phases of 
Swadeshi, but I think I have said enough to enable you 
to understand what I mean, I only hope that you who 
represent a school of reformers in India will not reject 
what 1 have said, without a thorough examination 
And if my word has commended itself to you, your past 
record entitles me to expect you to enforce in your own 
lives the things of eternity about which I have ventur- 
ed to speak to you this after-noon and cover the whole 
of India with your activity. 

WORK OF THE ARYA SAMAJ 
In concluding my report of the above speech, I 
would like to state what I d.d not in speaking to that 
great audience and it is this, I have now twice visited 
the Gurukula In spite of some vital differences with 
my brethren of the Arya Samaj, I have a sneaking 
regard for them, and it, and perhaps the best result of 
the activity of the Arya Samaj is to be seen in the 
establishment and the conduct of the Gurukula Though 
it depends for its vitality entirely upon the inspiring 
presence of Mahatmaji Munshiram, it is truly a national 
and self-governing and self-governed institution It is 
totally independent of Government aid or patronage 
Its v/ar chest is filled not out of monies received from the 
privileged few, but from the poor many who make it a 
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point of honor from year to year to make a piJgrimige 
to Kangri and willingly give their mite for maintaining 
this National College Here at every anniversary a 
huge crowd gathers and the manner in which it is 
handled housed and fed evinces no mean power of 
organisation But the most wonderful thing about it all is 
that the crowd consisting of about ten thousand men, 
women and children is managed without the 'issistance 
of a single policeman and without any fuss or semblnnce 
of force the only force that subsists between the crowd 
and the managers of the in titution is that of love and 
mutual esteem Fourteen years are nothing in the life of 
a big institution like this What the collegiates who 
have been just turned out during the last two or three 
years will be able to show remains to be seen The 
public will not and cannot judge men or institutions 
except through the results that they show It makes no 
allowance for failures It is a most exacting judge The 
hnal appeal of the Gurukula as of all popular institu 
tions mu t be to this judge Great responsibility there 
fore rests upon the shoulders of the students \vho have 
been discharged from the College and who have entered 
upon the thorny path of life Let them beware Mean 
while those who are wsllwisbers of this ^.reat exp^ri 
ment may derive satisfaction from the fact that we 
ha\ e it as an indisputable rule of life that as the tree 
IS so will the fruit be The tree looks lovely enough 
He who waters It IS a noble soul Whj worry about 
what the fruit is likely to be { 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

As a lover of the Gurukula 3 may b® permitted 
to offer one or two suggestions to the committe and the 
patents The Gurukula boys need a thorough industrial 
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training if they are to become self-reliant and self- 
supporting It seems to me that in our country m which 
85 per cent, of the population is agricultural and perhaps 
10 per cent, occupied in supplying the wants of the pea- 
santry, It must be part of the training of every youth 
that he has a fair pratical knowledge of agriculture and 
hand-weaving He v/ill lose nothing if he knows a proper 
use of tools, can saw a piece of board straight and build 
a wall that will not come down through a faulty hand- 
ling of the plumber’s line A boy who is thus equipped 
will never feel helpless in battling with the world 
and never be in want of employment. A knowledge of 
the laws of hygiene and sanitation as well as the art 
of rearing children should also form a necessary part 
of the Gurukula lads. The sShitary arrangements at the 
fair left much to be desired. The plague of flies told 
its own tale These irrepressible sanitary inspectors in- 
cessantly warned us that in point of sanitation all was 
not well with us They plainly suggested that the re 
mams of our food and excreta need to be properly buried 
It seemed to me to be such a pity that a golden oppor- 
tunity was being missed of giving to the annual visitors 
practical lessons on sanitation But the work must 
begin With the boys Then the management would 
have at the annual gathering three hundred practical 
sanitary teachers. Last but not least let the parents 
and the commitee not spoil their lads by making them 
ape European dress or modern luxuries. These will 
hinder them m their after life and are antagonistic to 
Bramacharya They have enough to fight against in 
the evil inclinations common to us all. Let us not 
make their fight more difficult >by adding to their temp- 
tations. 
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Thefollovotng is <in address delivered before the 
missionary Conference, Madras, on ihc February, 

me 

It was not Without great diffidence that I under 
took to speak to you at all And I was bard put to it 
in the selection of my subject I have chosen a \ cry 
delicate and difficult subject It is delicate because of 
the peculiar mgws I hold upon Swadeshi and it is 
difficult because I have not that command of language 
which IS necessary for giving adequate expression to 
my thoughts I know that I ma> rely upon your in 
dulgencc for the many shortcomings you will no doubt 
find in my address the mores© when I tell you that 
there is nothing in what lam about to say that J am 
not either already practising or am not pre paring to 
practise to the best of my ability It encourages me 
to observe that last month you devoted a week to 
prayer m the place of an address I have earnest 
ly prayed that what I am about to say may bear fruit 
and I know that you will bless my \\ord with a similar 
prayer 

After much thinking I have armed at a definition 
of Swadeshi that perhap best illustrates my meaning 
Swadeshi is that sprit in us which restricts us to the 
use and service of our immediate surroundings to the 
exclusion of the more remote Thus as for religion in 
order to satisfy the requirements of the definition I must 
restrict myself to my ancestral religion That is the 
use of my immediate religions surrounding If I find it 
18 
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defccti\e, I should serve jt b> purging it of its dcf«cts. 
In the domain of politics I should male u-e of the 
indigenous institutions and serve them by curing them 
of their proved defects. In that of economics I should’ 
use only things that are produced by m> imm'^diate 
neighbours and serve those industries by making them 
efficient and complete where they might be found v, ant- 
ing. It IS suggested that such Swadeshi, if reduced to 
practice, will lead to the millennium. And as we do 
not abandon our pursuit after the millennium, because 
we do not expect quite to reach it within our times, so 
may we not abandon Swadeshi even though it may not 
be fully attained for generations to come 

Let us briefly examine the three branches of 
Swadeshi as sketched abo\ e. Hinduism has become 
a conservative religion and, therefore, a mighty force 
because of the Swadeshi spirit underlying it It 
IS the most tolerant because it is non-proselytising, 
and It is as capable of expansion to-day as it has 
been found to be in the past. It has succeeded not 
in driving out, as I think it has been erroneously 
held, but in absorbing Buddhism, By reason of the 
Swadeshi spirit, a Hindu refuses to change his reli- 
gion, not necessarily because he considers it to be the 
best, but because he knows that he can complement it 
by introducing reforms And what I have said about 
Hinduism is, I suppose, true of the other great faiths of 
the world, only it is held that it is specially so in the 
case of Hinduism But here comes the point I am 
labouring to reach. If there is any substance in what 
I have said, will not the great missionary bodies of 
India, to whom she owes a deep debt of gratitude for 
what they,jhave done and are doing, do still better and 
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serve the spirit of Chnstmmty belter b> dropping the 
goal of proselytising while continuing their philanthro- 
pic work? 1 hope you will not consider this to be nn im 
pertinence on my part I make the suggestion in all 
sincerity and with due humility Moreover I have some 
claim upon your attention I have endeav oured to study 
the Bible I consider it as part of my scriptures The 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount competes almost on 
equal terms with the Bhagavad Gita for the domination 
of my heart I yield to no Christian in the strength of 
devotion with which I sing Lead kindly light and 
several other inspired hymns of a similir nature I 
have come under the influence of noted Christian mis 
sionanes belonging to different denominations And I 
enjoy to this day the privilege of fneod hip with some 
of them You will p rhaps therefore allow that I have 
offered the above suggestion not as a bused Hindu but 
as a humble and impartial student of religion with great 
leanings toward Chnstmnity May it not he that Go 
ye unto all the world ” message has been somewhat 
narrowl) interpreted and the spirit of it missed? It will 
not be denied I speak from experience that many of the 
conv ersions are onl> so called In some cases the appeal 
has gone not to the heart but to the stomach And in 
ev ery case a conversion leaves a sore behind it which 
I V enture to think is avoidable Quoting again from 
experience a new birth a change of heart is perfectly 
possible m every one of the great faiths I know I -xm 
now treading upon thin ice But I do not apologi e in 
closing this part of my subject for saying that the 
frightful outrage that is just going on in Europe pi“r 
haps shows that the message of Jesus of Naza- 
reth the Son of Peace bad been little understood m 
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Europe, and that light upon it may have to be thrown 
from the East 

I have sought your help in religious matters, which 
it IS yours to give in a special sense. But I make bold 
to seek it even in political matters I do not believe 
that religion has nothing to do with politics The latter 
divorced from religion is like a corpse only fit to be 
buried As a matter of fact, m your own silent manner, 
you influence politics not a little. And I feel that, if the 
attempt to separate politics from religion had not been 
made as it is even now made, they would not have 
degenerated as they often appear to have done No 
-one considers that the political life of the country is m 
a happy state Following out the Swadeshi spirit, 
I observe the indigenous institutions and the village 
pauchayats hold me India is really a republican 
•country, and it is because it is that, that it has survived 
every shock hitherto delivered Princes and poten- 
tates, whether they were Indian born or foreigners, 
have hardly touched the vast masses except for collec- 
ting revenue The latter in their turn seem to have 
rendered unto Caesar what was Caesar’s and for the rest 
have done much as they have liked. The vast organis- 
ation of caste answered not only the religious wants of the 
community, but it answered to its political needs The 
villagers managed their internal affairs through the caste 
system, and through it they dealt with any oppression 
from the ruling power or powers. It is not possible to 
deny of a nation that was capable of producing the 
caste system its wonderful power of organisation One 
had but to attend the great Kumbha Mela at Hardwar 
last year to know cow skilful that organisation must 
have been, which without any seeming effort was able 
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effectively to enter for more than a million pilgrims 
Yet it IS the fashion to say that we lack organising 
ability This is true, I fear to a certain extent of 
those who have been nurtured in the new traditions. 
We have laboured under a terrible handicap owing to 
an almost fatal departure from the Swadeshi spirit 
We the educated classes ha\e recened our education 
through a foreign tongue We ha\ e therefore not 
reacted upon the masses We want to represent the 
masse<? but we fail They recognise us not much more 
than they recognise the English officers Their hearts 
are an open book to neither Their aspirations arc not 
ours Hence there is a break And >ou witness not m 
realitj failure to organise but want of correspondence 
between the representatives and the represented If 
during the last fifty years wc had been educated 
through the vernaculars our elder® and our servants 
and our neighbours would have partaken of o r know 
ledge the discoveries of a Bose or a Ra> would have 
been housebould treasures as are the Kainavan and the 
Mababharat As it is so far as the masses arc con 
earned tho o ^reat di^ovenes might as well have 
been made by foreigners Had instruction in all the 
branches of learning been given through the verna 
cnlars I make bold to say that they would hav e been 
enriched wonderfully The question of village sanitation 
etc would have been solved long ago The village 
panchayats would be now a living force in a special 
way and India would almost be enjoying self govern 
ment suited to its requirements and would have been 
spared the humiliating spectacle of organised assassi 
nation on its sacred soil It is not too late to mend And 
you can help if vou will, as no other body or bodies can 
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^nd now for the last division of Swadeshi. Much 
of the deep poverty of the masses is due to the ruinous 
departure from Swadeshi in the economic and industrial 
life. If not an article of commerce had been brought 
from outside India, she would be to-day a land flowing 
with milk and honey. But that was not to be We were 
greedy and so was England. The connection between 
England and India was based clearly upon an error. But 
she does not remain in India in error It is her declared 
policy that India is to be held in trust for her people. If 
this be true, Lancashire must stand aside And if 
the Swadeshi doctrine is a sound doctrine Lancashire 
can stand aside without hurt, though 1 1 may sustain a 
shock for the time being, I think of Swadeshi not as 
a boycott movement undertaken by wav of revenge I 
conceive it as a religious principle to be followed by all. 
I -am no economist, but I have read some treatises 
which show that England could easily become a self- 
sustained country, growing all the produce she needs 
This may be an utterly ridiculous proposition, and 
perhaps the best proof that it cannot be true, is that 
England is one of the largest importers in the world. 
But India cannot live for Lancashire or any other 
country before she is able to live for herself And she 
can live for herself only if she produces and is helped 
to produce everything for her requirements withm 
her own borders She need not be, she ought not to be, 
drawn into the vertex of mad and ruinous competition 
which breeds fratricide, jealousy and many other evils. 
But who IS to stop her great millionaines from entering 
into the world competition ? Certainly not legislation. 
Force of public opinion, proper education, however, can 
do a great deal in the desired direction The hand-loorn 
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industry is lu a dying condition I took special care 
during my wanderings last year to see as many weavers 
as possible and my heart ached to find how they had 
lost how families had retired from this once flourishing 
and honourable occupation If we follow the Swadeshi 
doctrine it would be your duty and mine to find out 
neighbours who can supply our wants and to teach 
them to Bupplv them where they do not know how 
to proceed assuming that there are neighbours who 
are in want of healthy occupation Then every village 
of India will almost be a self supporting and self 
contained unit exchanging only such necessary com 
modities with other villages where they are not 
locally producible This may all sound nonsensi 
cal Well India is a country of nonsense It is non 
sensical to parch ones throat with thirst when a kindly 
Mahomedan IS ready to offer pure water to drink And 
yet thou«!ands of Hindus would rather die of thirst than 
drink water from a Mahomedan household These non 
sensica! men can also once they are convinced that 
their religion demands that they sbonld wear garments 
manufactured in India only and eat food only grown m 
India decline to wear any other clothing or eat any 
other food Lord Curzon set the fashion for tea-dnnking 
And that pernicious drug now bids fair to overwhelm 
the nation It has already undermined the digestive 
apparatus of hundreds of thousands of men and women 
and constitutes an additional tax upon their 
slender purses Lord Hardinge can set the fashion for 
Swadeshi and almost the whole of India forswear 
foreign goods There is a verse in the Bhagavat Gita 
which freely rendered means masses follow the classes 
It IS easy to undo the evil if the thinking portion of the 
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community were to take the Swadeshi vow even though 
it may, for a time, cause considerable inconvenience. I 
hate legislative interference, in any department of life. 
At best It IS the lesser evil But I would tolerate, wel- 
come, indeed, plead for a stiff protective duty upon 
foreign goods Natal, a British colony, protected its 
sugar by taxing the sugar that came from another Bri' 
tish colony, Mauritius, England has sinned against 
India by forcing free trade upon her It may have been 
food for her, but it has been poison for this country 

It has often been urged that India cannot adopt 
Swadeshi in the economic life, at any rate. Those who 
advance this objection do not look upon Swadeshi as a 
rule of life. With them it is a mere patriotic effort not 
to be made if it involved any self-denial Swadeshi, as 
defined here, is a religious discipline to be undergone in 
utter disregard of the physical discomfort it may cause 
to individuals Under its spell the deprivation of a pin 
or a needle, because these are not manufactured in India, 
need cause no terror, A Swadeshist will learn to do 
Without hundreds of things which to-day he considers 
necessary Moreover, those who dismiss Swadeshi from 
their minds by argumg the impossible, forget that Swa* 
deshi, after all, is a goal to be reached by steady effort. 
And we would be making for the goal even if we 
confined Swadeshi to a given set of articles allowing 
ourselves as a temporary measure to use such things as 
might not be procurable m the country 

There now remains for me to consider one more ob- 
jection that has been raised against Swadeshi The objec- 
tois consider it to be a most selfish doctrine without any 
warrant in the civilized code of morality With them to 
practice Swadeshi is to revert to barbarism. I cannot 
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enter into a detailed analysis of the proposition Bat I 
would urge that Swadeshi is the opiy doctrine consistent 
with the law of humility and love It is arrog'in'*e to 
think of launching out to ser\o the whole of India when 
I am hardly able to serve even my own family It wero 
better to concentrate ray effort upon the faraily and con 
sider that through them I was serving th“ whole nation 
andifyouwill the whole of humanity This is humility 
and It is love The motive will determine the quality of 
the act I may serve ray familj regardless of the suffer 
lugs I may cause to others. As for instance I may accept 
an employment which enables me to exiort money from 
people I enrich myself thereby and then satisfy 
many unlawful demands of the family Here I am nei 
ther serving the family nor the Slate Or I nny recog 
rase that God has given me bands and feet only to worlr 
with for my sustenance and for that of those who may 
be dependent upon me I would then at once simplify 
my life and that of those whom 1 can directly reach In 
this instance I would have served the family without 
causing injury to anyone else Supposing that every 
one followed this mode of life wo should have at once 
an ideal state All will not reacli that state at the 
same time But those of us who realising its truth 
enforce it inpractice will clearly anticipate and acceler 
ate the coming of that happy day Under this plan 
ol life in seeming to serve India to the exclusion of 
every other county I do not harm any other country 
My patriotism is both exclusive and inclusive It is 
exclusive m the sense that m all humility I confine my 
attention to the land of my birth but it is inclusive m 
the sense that my service is not of a competitive or 
antagonistic nature S/e utcre iuo ut al/enttni non la 
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IS not merely n legal maMm, but it is a grand doctrine 
of life It IS the key to a proper practice of Ahansa or 
love. It IS for you, the custodians of a great faith, to 
set the fashion and show, by your preaching, sanctified 
by practice, that patriotism based on hatred “ ktlleth " 
and that patriotism based on love “ gi\ eth life ’’ 

The ^oUoxvtvg letter from the pen of Mr M K* 
Gandhi appeared in The Modern Review, for October, 
1916. 

There seems to be no historical warrant for the 
belief that an e\aggerated practice of .\himsa synchroni- 
sed with our becoming bereft of manly virtues During 
the past 1,500 years we have, as a nation, given ample 
proof of physical courage, but we have been torn by 
internal dissensions and have been dominated by love 
of self instead of love of country. We have, that is to 
say, been swayed by the spirit of irreligion rather than 
of religion. 

I do not know how far the charge of unmanliness 
can be made good against the Jams, I hold no brief 
for them. By birth 1 am a Vaishnavite, and was taught 
Ahimsa in my childhood. I have derived much reli- 
gions benefit from Jam religious works as I have from 
scriptures of the other great faiths of the world T owe 
much to the living company of the deceased philosopher, 
Raiachand Kavi, who was a Jam by birth Thus, 
though my views on Ahimsa are a result of my study of 
most of the faiths of the world, they are now no longer 
dependent upon the authority of these tvorks They are 
a part of my life, and, if I suddenly discovered that the 
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religious books read by me bore a different mterpreta 
tion from the one I had iearnf to give them I should 
still bold to the view of Ahimsa as I am about to set 
forth here 

Our Shastras seem to teach that a man who really 
practises Abimsa in its fulness has the world at his 
feet h(j so affects his surroundings that even the snakes 
and other venomous reptiles do him no harm This is 
said to have been the experience of St Francis of 
Assisi 

In its negative form it means not injuring any 
living being whether by body or mind It may not 
therefore hurt the person of any wrong doer or bear 
any ill will to him and so cause him mental suffering 
This statement does not cover suffering caused to 
the wrongdoer by natural acts of mine which do 
not proceed from ill will It therefore does not 
prevent me from withdrawing from his presence a 
child whom be we shall imagine is about to strike 
Indeed the proper practice of Ahimsa requires me 
to withdraw the intended victim from the wrongdoer 
if I am in any way whatsoever the guardian of 
such a child It was therefore most proper for the 
passive resistors of South Africa to have resisted the 
evil that the Union Government sought to do to them 
They bore no ill will to it They showed this by helping 
the Government whenever it needed their help Thetr 
restsftnee consisted of disobedience of the orders of the 
Government even to the extent of suffering death at their 
hands Ahimsa requires deliberate self suffering not a 
deliberate injuring of the supposed wrong doer 

In its positive form Ahimsa means the largest love 
the greatest chanty HI am a follower of Ahimsa I 
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must love my enemy. I must apply the same rules to 
the wrong doer who is my enemy or a stranger to me, 
as I would to my wtong-domg father or son This active 
Ahimsa neceessarily includes truth and fearlessness As 
man cannot deceive the loved one, he does not fear or 
frighten him or her. Gift of life is the greatest of all 
gifts , a man who gives it in reality, disarms all 
hostility He has paved the way for an honourable 
understanding. And none who his himself subject 
to fear can bestow that gift. He must, therefore, be 
himself fearless A man cannot then practice Ahimsa 
and be a coward at the same tune. The practice of 
Ahimsa calls forth the greatest courage. It is the most 
soldierly of a soldier's virtues General Gordon has 
been represented m a famous statue as bearing only a 
stick This takes us far on the road to Ahimsa. But 
a soldier, who needs the protection of even a stick, is to 
that extent so much the less a soldier He is the true 
soldier who knows how to die and stand his ground in 
the midst of a hail of bulj.els Such a one was Amba- 
rish, who stood his ground without lifting a finger 
though Durvasa did his worst The Moors who were- 
being pouhded by the French gunners and who rushed 
to the guns' mouths with ‘ Allah ’ on their lips, showed 
much the same type of courage, Only theirs was the 
courage of desperation,' Ambarisha’s was due to love. 
Yet the Moorish valour, readiness to die, conquered the 
gunners They frantically waved their hats, ceased 
firing, and greeted their erstwhile enemies as comrades. 
And so the South African passive resistors in their 
thousands were ready to die rather than sell their 
honour for a little personal ease. This was Ahimsa m 
its active form It never barters away honour, A 
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helpless girl in the hands of a follower of A.himsa finds 
better and surer protection than m the hands of one who 
IS prepared to defend her only to the point to which 
his weapons would carry him The tyrant m the first 
instance, will have to walk to his victim over the 
•dead body of her defender in the second he has but 
to overpower the defender for it is assumed that the 
cannon of propnetj m the second instance will be satis 
fied when the defender has fought to the extent of his 
pby'iical valour In the first in tance as the defender 
has matched his verv soul against the mere body of the 
tyrant the odds are that the soul m the latter will be 
awakened and the girl would stand an infinitely greater 
chance of her honour being protected than in any other 
conceivable circumstance batting of coars* that of her 
own personal courage 

If we ar*. unmanly today we are so not because we 
do not know how to strike but because we fear to die 
He IS no follower of Mahavira the apostle of Jainism 
OT of Buddha or of the Vedas who being afraid to die 
takes flight before any danger real or imaginary all the 
while Wishing that somebody else would remove the 
danger by destrjyingthe person causing He is no 
follower of Ahimsa who does not care a straw if he kills 
a tnan by inches by deceiving him in trade or who 
would protect by force of arms a few cows and make 
away with the butcher or who in order to do a supposed 
good to his country does not mind killing off a few 
officials All these are actuated by hatred cowardice 
and fear Here the love of the cow or the country is a 
1 ague thing intended to satisfy one s i anity or soothe a 
stinging conscience 

Ahimsa truly understood is m my humble opinion a 
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panacea for all evils mundane and extra-mundane We 
can never overdo it. Just at present we are not doing" 
it at all. Ahimasa does not displace the practice 
of other virtues, but renders their practice im- 
peratively necessary before it can be practised e\en in 
Its rudiments. Mahavira and Buddha were soldiers, and 
so was Tolstoy. Only they saw deeper and truer into 
their profession, and found the secret of a true, happy, 
honourable and godly life. Let us be joint sharers with 
these teachers, and this land of ours will once more be 
the adode of Gods. 

ENCONOMIC vs MORAL PROGRESS 

The following ts a lecture delivered by Mr, Gandhi 
at a meeting of the Muir Central College Economic 
Society, held at Allahabad, on Friday, 22nd December, 
1916. 

Does economic progress clash with real progress ? 
By economic progress, I take it, we mean material 
advancement without limit, and by real progress we 
mean moral progress, 'which again is the same thing- 
as progress of the permanent element in us. The 
subject may therefore be stated thus , Does not moral 
progress increase in the same proportion as material 
progress? I know that this is a wider proposition 
than the one before us But I venture to think that we 
always mean the large one even when we lay down the 
smaller. For we know enough of science to realize 
that there is no such thing as perfect rest or repose in 
this MSible universe of ours. If, therefore, material 
progress does not clash with moral progress, it must 
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necessarily advance the latter Nor can we be satisfied 
with the clumsy way m which sometimes those who 
cannot defend the large proposition put their case The}^ 
seem to be obsessed with the concrete case of thirty 
millions of India, stated by th-* late Sir William Wilson 
Hunter to be livinf on one meal a day They say that 
before we can think or talk of their moral welfare 
we must satisfy their daily want With these they 
say material progrees spells moral progress And then 
IS taken a sudden jump what is true of thirty millions 
IS true of the universe They forget that hard' 
cases make bad law I need hardly say to you how 
ludicrously absurd th s deduction would be No one 
has t\ ti suggested that grinding pauperism can 
lead to an> thing else than moral degradation Every 
human being has a right to live and therefore to find 
the wherewithal to feed himself and where necessary to 
clothe and house himself But for this very simple 
performance vs e need no assistance from economists or 
their laws 

Take no thought for the morrow is an injunction 
which finds an echo in almost all the religious scriptures 
of the world In well-ordered society the securing of 
ones livelihood should be and is found to be the easiest 
thing in the world indeed the te t of orderliness in a 
country is not the number of mtlionares it owns but 
the absence of starv ation among its masses The only 
statement that has to be examined is whether it can be 
laid down as a law of universal application that 
material advancement means moral progress 

Vow let u take a few illustrations Rome ufftred 
a moral fall when it attained high material afiluence 
So did Egypt and <0 p rhaps moit countries of which 
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we have any historical record. The descendants and 
kinsmen of the royal and divine Krishna too fell when 
they were rolling in riches We do not deny to the 
Rockefellers and theCarnegies possession of an ordinary 
measure of morality but we gladly judge them indul- 
gently I mean that we do not even expect them to 
satisfy the highest standard of morality With them 
material gam has not necessarily meant moral gain. In 
South Africa, where I had the privilege of associating 
with thousands of our countrymen on most intimate 
terms, I observed almost invariably that the greater 
the possession of riches, the greater was their moral 
turpitude. Our rich men, to say the least, did not 
advance the moral struggle of passive resistance 
as did the poor The rich men's sense of self respect 
was not so much injured as that of the poorest If 
I were not afraid of treading on dangerous ground, I 
would even come nearer home and show how that 
possession of riches has been a hindrance to real growth, 
I venture to think that the scriptures of the world are 
far safer and sounder treatises on laws of economics 
than many of the modern text-books The question we 
are asking ourselves this evening is not a new one It 
was addressed of Jesus two thousand years ago St. 
Mark has vividly described the scene Jesus is in his 
solemn mood He is earnest. He talks of eternity He 
knows the world about him He is himself the greatest 
economist of his time He succeeded in economising time 
and space he transcended them. It is to him at his best 
that one comes running, kneels down, and asks, ‘Good 
Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? 
And Jesus said unto him . * Why callest thou me good ?’ 
There is none good but one, that is God Thou knowest 
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the commandments Do not commit adultery Do not 
kill Do not steal, Do rot bear false witness Defraud 
not Honom thy father and mother And he answered 
and said unto him ‘ Master nil these ha'e I observed 
from my youth Ihen Jesus beholding him lo^ ed him 
and said unto him On** thing thou lackest Go thy 
wav sell whatc\er thou hast and gi%e to the poor 
and thou shall hav e treasure in heaven — come take 
up the cro s and follov, me And he was sad at tliat 
saying and went away grie\ed — for he had great 
po session And Jesus looked round about and aid 
unto his disciple How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God And 
the disciples were astoni bed at his words But Tesus 
answereth again and said unto them Children how 
hard IS it for them that trust m riches to enter into 
the kingdom of God It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God I Here you ba\ean eternal 
rule of life stated in the noblest words the English 
language is capable of producing But the disciples 
nodded unbelief as we do even |o this day To him they 
said as we say to day But look how the law fails in 
practice If we sell all and have nothing we shall 
have nothing to eat We must have money or we 
cannot even be reasonably moral So they state their 
case thus — And they were astonished out of mea ure 
saying among themselves Who then can be saved 
And Jesus looking upon them said With men it is 
impossible but not with God for with God all things are 
possible Then Peter began to ay unto him Lo we 
have left all and have followed thee And Jesus ans 
wered and said Verily I say unto you there is no man 
19 
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that has left house or brethren or sisters, or father or 
mother, or wife or children br lands for my sake and 
Gospel’s but he shall receive one hundredfold, now in 
this time houses ^nd brethren and sisters and mothers 
and children and land, and in the world to come, eternal 
life But many that are first shall be last and the 
last, firs*' ' You have here the result or rewaid, if you 
prefer the term, of following the law I have not taken 
the trouble of copying similar passages .from the other 
non-Hindu scriptures and I will not insult you by 
quoting, in support of the law stated by Jesus, passages 
from the writings and sayings of our own sages, passages 
even stronger, if possible, than the Biblical extracts 
I have drawn your attention to. Perhaps the strongest 
of all the testimonies in favour of the affirmative 
answer to the question before us are the lives of the 
greatest teachers of the world Jesus, Mahomed, 
Buddha, Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya, Shankara, Dayanand, 
Ramknshna were men who exercised an immense 
influence over, and moulded the chaiacter of, thousands 
of men The world is the richer for' their having lived 
in it. And they were all men who deliberately embraced 
poverty as their lot. 

I should not have laboured my point as I have 
done, if I did not believe that, m so far as we have made 
the modem materialistic craze our goal, so far are we 
going down hill in the path of progress, I hold that eco- 
nomic progress in the sense I have put it is antagonisict 
to real progress. Hence the ancient ideal has been the 
limitation of activities promoting wealth This does 
■not put an end to all material ambition We should 
still ha-ve, as we hai e always had, in our midst people 
who make the pursuit of wealth their aim in life But 
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we have always recognised that it is a fall from the 
ideal It IS a beautiful thing to know that the weal 
thiest among us have often felt that to have remained 
voluntarily poor would ha\e been a higher state for 
them That you cannot serve God and Mammon is an 
economic truth of the highest value We have to make 
our choice Western nations are to day groaning under 
the heal of the monster god of materialism Their 
moral growth has become stunted They measure their 
progress m £ s d American wealth has become 
the standard She is the envy of th« other 
nations I ha\e heard many of our countrymen 
say that we will gain American wealth but avoid 
Its methods I venture to suggest that such an 
attempt it it were made is foredoomed to failure 
We cannot be ‘wise temperate and furious in a 
moment I would have our leaders teach us to be 
morally supreme in the world This land of ours was 
once we are told the abode of the Gods It is not 
possible to conceive Gods inhabiting aland which is 
made hideous by the smoke and (he dm of mill chimneys 
and factories and who e roadways are traversed by 
rushing engines dragging numerous cars crowded with 
men who know not for the most p^rt what they are 
after who are often absent minded nnd who«e tempers 
do not improv e b> being unccmfortablj packed like 
sardines m boxes and finding themselves m the midst 
of utter strangers who would oust them if they could 
and whom they would in their turn oust similarly I 
refer to these things because they ire held to be 
symbolical of material progress But they add not an 
atom to our happiness. This is what Wallace the great 
scientist has said as his deliberate judgment — 
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In the earliest records which have come down to ns from the 
past, we find ample indications that gener.il ethical considerations 
and conceptions, the accepted standard of moraht>, and the con- 
duct resulting from these, were in no degree inferior to those which 
prevail to-day 

In a series of chapters he then proceeds to examine" 
the position of the English nation under the advance in 
wealth it has made He says ‘ This rapid growth of 
wealth and increase of our power over Nature put too 
great a strain upon our crude civilisation, on our 
supeificial Christianity, and it was accompanied by 
various forms of social immorality almost as amazing 
and unprecedented ’ He then shows how factories 
have risen on the corpses of men, women and children, 
how, as the country has rapidly advanced in riches, it 
has gone down in morality He shows this by dealing 
with insamtation, life-destroying trades, adulteration, - 
bribery and gambling He shows how wuh the advance 
of wealth, justice has become immoral, deaths from 
alcoholism and suicide have increased, the average of 
premature births, and congenital defects has increased 
and prostitution has become an institution. He con- 
cludes his exarmnation by these pregnant remarks 

“ The proceedings of tbe divorce courts show other aspects 
of the result of wealth and leisure, while a friend who had been a 
good deal in London society assured me that, both in country 
houses and m London, various kinds of orgies were occasionally to 
be met with, winch would hardly have been surpassed in the 
period of the most dissolute emperors Of war, too, I need say 
nothing It has always been more or less chronic since the rise of 
the Roman Empire , but there is now undoubtedly a disinclination 
for war among all civilized peoples Yet the vast burden of 
armaments taken together with the most pious declarations m 
fai our of peace, must be held to show an almost total absence of 
morality as a guiding principle among the governing classes " 

Under the British eegis we have learnt much, but 
It IS my firm belief that there is little to gain from 
Britain m intrinsic morality, that if we are not carefui^ 
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we shall introduce all the vices that she has been a 
prey to owing to the disease of materialism We can 
profit by that connection only if we keep our civiliza 
tion, and our morals straight , if instead of boasting 
of the glorious past we express the ancient moral glory 
m our own lives and let our lives bear witness to our 
boast Then we shall benefit her and ourselves If 
we copy her because she provides us with rulers both 
they and we shall suffer degradation We need not 
be afraid of ideals or of reducing them to practice 
even to the uttermost Ours will only then be a truly 
spiritual nation when we shall show more truth than 
gold greater {earlessness than pomp of power and 
wealth greater chanty than love of self If we will 
but clean our bouses our palaces and temples of the 
attributes of wealth and show in them the atnbutcs of 
morality we can offer battle to any combinations of 
hostile forces without having to carry the burden of a 
heavy militia Let us seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His nghteousnes and the irrevocable promise is 
that everything will be added unto us These are real 
economics May you and I trea ure them and enforce 
them in our daily life 

THE MORAL BASIS OF CO OPERATION 

The following ts a paper tonirtbuied io the Bombai/ 
Prc^tncial Go operative Oonferenre held on nth Sepietn 
her 1917 

The only claim I ha\e on your indulgence is that 
some months ago I attended with Mr Ewbank a 
meeting of mill hands to whom he wanted to explain 
the principles) of co operation The chawl m which 
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the ame direction being done by Mr Hodge a mission 
ary whose efforts are leaving their inipfess on those 
who come in contact with him Mr Hodge is a co 
operative enthusiast and probably considers that the 
result which he sees flowing from his efforts are due to 
the working of co operation I who was able to watch 
the efforts had no hesitation m inferring that the 
personal equation counted for success m the one and 
failure m the other instance 

I am an enthusiast mvself rut twenty five 
years of experimenting and experience have made 
me a cautious and discnminalmg enthusiast Workers 
m a cause necessarily though quite unconciously 
exaggerate its merits and often succeed m turning 
Its very defects into advantages In spite of my 
caution I consider the httie institution 1 am con 
ducting in Abmedabad as the flnesr thing in the 
world It alone ^ives me sufficient inspiration Cn 
tics ten me that it represents a soulless soul force and 
that its severe discipline has made it merely mechanical 
I suppose both— the critics and 1— are wrong It is at 
best a humble attempt to place at the disposal of the 
nation a home where men and women may hai e scope 
for free and unfettered development of character in 
keeping with the national genius and if its controllers 
do not take care the discipline that is the foundation of 
character may frustrate the very end in view 1 would 
venture therefore to warn entbusia-'ts n co operation 
against entertaining false hopes 

W ith Sir Paniel Hamilton it has become 'i religion 
On the 13th January last he addre sed the studen s of 
the Scottish Churches College and in order to pointa 
moral he instanced Scotland s poverty of two hundred 
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years ago and showed how that great country was raised 
from a condition of poverty to plenty. “ There were two 
powers, which raised her the Scottish Church and the 
Scottish banks. The Church manufactured the men and 
the banks manufactured the money to give the men a 
start in life. . . . The Church disciplined the nation 

in the fear of God which is the beginning of wisdom and 
in the parish schools of the Chu.ch the children learned 
that the chief end of man's life was to glorify God and 
to enjoy Him for ever Men were trained to believe 
in God and in themselves, and on the trustworthy 
character so created the Scottish banking svstem 
was built " Sir Daniel then shows that it was 
possible to build up the marvellous Scottish 
banking system only on the character so built 
So far there can only be perfect agreement with 
Sir Daniel, for that ‘ without character there 
IS no co-operation’ is a sound maxim But he 
would have us go much further. He thus waxes 
eloquent on co-operation “ Whatever may be your 
day dreams of India’s future, never forget this that it is 
to weld India into one, and so enable her to take her 
rightful place in the world that the British Government 
IS here , and the welding hammer in the band of the 
Government is the co-operative movement ” In his 
opinion it IS the panacea of all the evils that afflict India 
at the present moment In its extended sense it can 
justify the claim on one condition which need not be 
mentioned here , in the limited sense in which Sir Daniel 
has used it, 1 venture to think, it is an enthusiast’s 
exaggeration Mark his peroration “ Credit, which is 
only Trust and Faith, is becoming more and more the 
money power of the world, and in the parchment bullet 
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into which IS impressed the faith which removes moun 
tains India will ,find victory and peace * Here there 
is evident confusion of thought The credit which is 
becoming the money power of the world has little moral 
basis and is not a synonym for Trust or Faith, which are 
purely moral qualities After twenty years experience 
of hundreds of men wlo had dealings with banks in 
South Africa the opinion I had so often heard expressed 
has become firmly rooted in me that the greater the 
rascal the greater the credit he enjoys with his banks 
The banks do not pry into bis moral character they 
are satisfied that he meets his overdrafts and pro- 
missory notes punctually The credit system has 
encircled this beautiful globe of ours like a serpent s coil 
and if we do not mind it bids fair to cru h us out 
of breath I ha\e witnessed the rum of many a 
home through the system and it has made no 
difference whether the credit was labelled cooperative 
or otherwise The deadly coil has made possible the 
devastating spectacle in Europe which we are helpless 
1y looking on ft was perhaps never so true as it is to- 
day that as in law so in war the longest purse finally 
Wins I have ventured to give prominence to the cur 
rent belief about credit system in order to emphasise the 
point that the co-operative mov ement will be a blessing 
to India only to the extent that it is a moral movement 
8*r ctly directed by men fired with religious fervour It 
follows therefore that co-operation should be confined 
to men wishing to be morally right but failing to do so 
because of grinding poverty or of the grip of the 
Mahajan Facility for obtaiuing loans at fair rates will 
not m ike immoral men moral But the wisdom of the 
Estate or philanthropists demands that they should help 
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on the onward path, men struggling to bs good 

Too often do we believe that material prosperity 
means moral growth It is necessary that a movement 
which IS fraught with so much good to India should not 
degenerate into one for merely advancing cheap loans. 
I was therefore delighted to read the recommendation 
in the Report of the Committee on Co-operation in India, 
that “ they wish clearly to express their opinion that it 
IS to true co-operation alone, that i6 to a co-operation 
which recognizes the moral aspect of the question that 
Government must look for the amelioration of the 
masses and not to a pseudo co-operative edifice, how- 
ever imposing, which is built in ignorance of co-operative 
principles ’’ With this standard before us, we will not 
measure the success of the movement by the number of 
co-operative societies formed, but by the moral condi- 
tion of the co-operators. The legistrars will, in 
that event, ensure the moral growth of existing 
societies before multiplying them And the Govern- 
ment will make their promotion conditional, not 
upon the number of societies they have registered, but 
the moral success of the existing institutions This will 
mean tracing the course of every pie lent to the members. 
Those responsible for the proper conduct of co-operative 
societies will see to it that the money advanced does not 
find its way into the toddy-seller’s bill or into the pockets 
of the keepers of gambling dens I would excuse the 
J^apacity of the Mahajan if it has succeeded in keeping 
the gambling die or toddy from the ryot’s home 

A word perhaps about the Mahajan will not be out 
of place Co-operation is not a new device. The ryots 
co-operate to drum out monkeys or birds that destroy 
their crops They co-operate to use a common 
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thtnshing floor 1 ba\c found them co-opente to protect 
thetr caitlo to the extent of ihcir dc\ oting the best Imd 
for the grazing of their cattle \nd the> have been 
found co-operiting against a particularly rapacious 
Maliajan Doubts hav c be^n expressed as to the succecs 
of co-operation because of the tightness of the Maliajan'a 
bold on the r>ot I do not share the fears The 
mightiest Mahajan must if he represent an evil force 
bend before cooperation conceded as an essentially 
moral movement But my limited experience of the 
Mahajan of Champaran has made me ton ise ibt accepted 
opinion about his blighting inflacnce I have found 
him to be not alwajs relentless noiab\a>s cxaciin^ of 
the last pie He sometimes sera es his clients in many 
ways and e\ cn comes to ihcir rescue in the hour of tlicir 
distress My ob ervation is so limited that I dare not 
draw any conclusions from it but 1 respectfully 
enquire whether ic is not possible to make a s nous 
elTorl to draw out the good in the Mahajan 
ind help bun or induce him to tlirow out the 
evilmhim May he not be induced to join the army 
of CO operation or has experience prov ed that he is 
past praying for ? 

Inotethrttthe movement takes note of all ludi 
genous industries I beg publicly to express my grati 
tude to Government for helping me in ray humble 
effort to improve the lot of the weaver The expen 
ment I am conducting shows that there is a vast field 
lor work m this direction No well wisher of India no 
patriot dare look upon the impending destruction of the 
hand loom weaver with equanimity As Dr Mann has 
stated this industrj used to supply the peasant with 
an additional source of livelihood and anmsuranc 
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against famine Every Registrar who will nurse 
back to life this important and graceful industry 
will earn the gratitude of India. My humble effort 
consists firstly in making researches as to the possibi- 
lities of simple reforms in the orthodox hand-looms, 
secondly, in weaning the educated youth from the 
craving for Government or other services and the feeling 
that education renders him unfit for independent occupa- 
tion and inducing him to take to weaving as a calling as 
honourable as that of a barrister or a doctor, and thirdly 
by helping those weavers who have abandoned their 
soccupation to revert to it I will not weary the 
OTdience with any statement on the first two parts of the 
fiXperiment The third maybe allowed a few sentences 
a^vit has a direct bearing upon the subject before us. I 
wa^able to enter upon it only six months ago. Five 
families that had left off the calling have reverted 
to it and they are doing a prosperous business. 
The Ashram supplies them at their door with 
the yarn they need , its volunteers take delivery of 
the cloth woven, paying them cash at the market 
rate. The Ashram merely loses interest on the loan 
advanced for the yarn It has as yet suffered no loss 
and IS able to restrict its loss to a minimum by limiting 
the loan to a particular figure All future transactions 
are strictly cash We are able to command a ready 
sale for the cloth received The loss of interest, there- 
fore, on the transaction is negligible I would like the 
audience to note its purely moral character from start 
to finish The Ashram depends for its existence on 
such help as friends render it, W^e, therefore, can 
have no warrant for charging interest The weavers 
^ould not be saddled with it Whole families that 
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were breiking to pieces nre put to/jctlier ngun The 
use of the Join IS pre detemnned And we the middle 
men being \oIuntrers obtain the privil ge of entering 
into the h\es of thee families I hope for th*ir md 
ourbetterrn nt We canno lift them wi hom being 
lifted onrs-K es This hsi rehtiorship Ins not >ct 
been developed but vt hope -»l an early date to nVe 
in hind the education too of the '• fainihc and not 
rest satisfied till we have totichtd them it evt.r> point 
This IS not too ambitious a dremi Go<l willing it will 
be a reality some day 1 have ventured to dilate upon 
the small experiment to illustrate what I mean by co 
operation to prcst.nt it to others fo imituion ns 
be stir ol our ideal We shall ever fail to realire it 
but we should never cc.ise to strive for it Then there 
need be no fear of cooperation of scoundrels that 
Ruskin so rightly dreaded 

THIRD CLASS IN INDIAN RMLWUS 

The followinp eommuntcaltor va made by ^Ir 
G(tndht io the Press /rem Rancht ouSeJ^t 25 1917 

I have now b^cn in India for ov or two year^ and a 
half after my return from South Africa Over one 
quarter of that time I lave passed on the Indian 
trains travelling third class by choice I have 
travelled up north a far ns Lahore down south up 
to Traoquebar and from Karachi to Calcutta Having 
resorted to third class travelling among other reasons 
for the purpose of studying the conditions under 
which this class of passengers trav el I have naturally 
made as rritical observations as 1 could I have 
fairly covered the majority of railway systems during 
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ihis period Now and then I have entered into 
correspondence with the management of the different 
railways about the defects that have come under my 
notice. But I think that the time has come when I 
should invite the press and the public to join in a 
crusade against a grievance which has too long re- 
rrained unredressed, though much of it is capable of 
redress without great difficulty 

On the 12th instant I booked at Bombay for 
Madras by the mail train and paid Rs 13-9 It was 
labelled to carry 22 passengers. These could only have 
seating accommodation There were no bunks in this 
carnage whereon passengers could lie with any degree 
of safety or comfort There were two nights to be 
passed in this train before reaching Madras. If not 
more than 22 passengers found their way into my 
carriage before we reached Poona, it was because the 
bolder ones kept the others at bay. With the exception 
of two or three insistent passengers, all had to find their 
sleep being seated all the time After reaching Raichur 
the pressure became unbearable The rush of passengers 
could not be stayed The fighters among us found the 
task almost beyond them The guards or other railway 
servants came in only to push in more passengers. 

A defiant Memon merchant protested against this 
packing of passengers hke sardines In vain did he say 
that this was his fifth night on the tram. The guard 
insulted him and referred him to the management at the 
terminus There were during this night as many as 35 
passengers in the carriage during the greater part of it. 
Some lav on the floor in the midst of dirt and some had 
to keep standing A free fight was, at one time, avoided 
only by the intervention of some of the older passengers 
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who did not want to add to the discomfort by an exhi 
bition of temper 

On the way passengers got for tea tinnin water 
with filthy sugar and a whitish looking liquid miscalled 
milk which gave this water a muddy appearance I can 
vouch for the appearance but I cite the testimony of 
the passengers as to the taste 

Not during the whole of the journey was the com 
partment once swept or cleaned The result was that 
every time you walked on the floor or rather cut your 
way through the passengers seated on the floor you 
waded through dirt 

The closet was also not cleaned during the journey 
and there was no water in the water tank 

Refreshments sold to the passengers were dirty 
looking handed by dirtier hands coming out of filthy 
r eceptacles and weighed m equally unattractive sc«ales 
These were previously sampled by millions of flies I 
asked some of the passengers who went in for these 
dainties to give their opinion Many of them used 
choice expressions as to the quality but were satisfied 
to state that they were helpless in the matter thev had 
to take things as they came 

On reaching the station I found that theghanwala 
would not take me unless I paid the fare ho wanted 
I mildly protested and told him I would pay him the 
authorized fare I had to turn passive resister before I 
could be taken I simply told him he would have to 
pull me out of the ghari or call the policeman 

The return journey was performed m no better 
manner The carriage was packed already and but fora 
friend s inter ven tion I could not have been able to secure 
even a seat My admission was certainly beyond the 
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authorised number This compartment "was constructed 
to carry 9 passengers but it had constantly 12 in it At 
one place an important railway servant swore at a 
protestant, threatened to strike him and locked the door 
over the passengers whom he had with difficulty 
squeezed m To this compartment there was a closet 
falsely so called. It was designed as a European closet 
but could hardly be used as such. There was a pipe in 
it but no water, and I say without fear of challenge 
that It was pestilentially dirty 

The compartment itself was evil looking. Dirt 
was lying thick upon the wood work and 1 do not know 
that it had ever seen soap or water 

The compartment had an exceptional assortment of 
passengers. There were three stalwart Punjabi Maho- 
medans, two refined Tamilians and two Mabomedan 
merchants who joined us later The merchants related 
the bribes they had to give to procure comfort One of 
the Punjabis had already travelled three nights and 
was weary and fatigued But he could not stretch him- 
self. He said he had sat the whole day at the Central 
Station watching passengers giving bribe to procure 
their tickets Another said he had himself to pay Rs 5 
before he could get his ticket and his seat These three 
men were bound for Ludhiana and had still more nights 
of travel in store for them 

What I have described is not exceptmnal but nor- 
mal I have got down at Raichur, Dhond, Sonepur, 
ChaKradharpur, Purulia, Asansol and other junction 
stations and been at the ‘ Mosafirkhanas ’ attached to 
these stations. They are discreditable looking places 
where there is no order, no cleanliness but utter confusion 
and horrible dm and noice Passengers have no benches 
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or not enough to sit on They squat on dirty floors and 
eat dirty food They are permitted to throw the leav 
mgs of their food and spit where they lil e sit how they 
like and smoke e\ erywLere The closets attached to 
these places defy description I have not the power 
adequately to describe them without committing a 
breach of the laws of decent speech Disinfecting 
powder ashes or disinfecting fluids are unknown The 
army of flies buzzing about them warns you against 
their use But a third class traveller is dumb and 
helple s He does not want to complain e\en though 
to go to these places may be to court death I know 
passengers who fast while they are travelling just m 
order to lessen the misery of their life m the trains At 
Sonepur flies having failed wasps have come forth to 
warn the public and the authorities but yet to no pur 
poso At the Imperial Capital a certain third class 
booking oflice is a Black Hole flt only to be destroyed 

Is It any wonder that plague has become endemic 
in India ? Any other result is impossible where passen 
gers always leave ome dirt where they go and take 
more on leaving ? 

On Indian trams alone passengers smoke with ini 
punity in all carnages irrespective of the presence of 
the fair sex and irrespective of the protest of non 
smokers And this notwithstanding a bye law which 
prevents a passenger from smoking without the per 
missjpn of|his fellows m the compartment which is not 
allotted to smokers 

The existence of the awful war cannot be allowed 
to stand in the way of the remo\ al of this gigantic 
evil War can be no warrant for tolerating dirt and 
ercrowding One could understand an entire stoppage 
20 
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of passenger traffic m a crisis like this, but never a 
continuation or accentuation of insanitation and condi- 
tions that must undermine health and morality. 

Compare the lot of the first class passengers with 
that of the third class. In the Madras case the first 
class fare is over five times as much as the third class 
fare. Does the third class passenger get one-fifth, even 
one-tenth, of the comforts of his first class fellow ? It 
IS but simple justice to claim that some relative propor- 
tion be observed between the cost and comfort. 

It 13 a known fact that the third class traffic pays 
for the ever-increasing luxuries of first and second class 
travelling. Surely a third class passenger is entitled at 
least to the bare necessities of life 

In neglecting the third class passengers, opportunity 
of giving a splendid education to millions in orderliness, 
sanitation, decent composite life and cultivation of simple 
and clean tastes is being lost Instead of receiving an 
object lesson in these matters third class passengers have 
their sense of decency and cleanliness blunted during 
their travelling experience 

Among the many suggestions that can be made for 
dealing with the evil here described, I would respect- 
fully include this let the people in high places, the 
Viceroy, the Commander-m-Chief, the Rajas, Maha- 
rajas, the Imperial Councillors and others, who generally 
travel m superior classes, without previous warning, 
go through the experiences now and then of third class 
travelling. We would then soon see a remarkable 
change m the conditions ot third class travelling and 
the uncomplaining millions will get some return for 
the fares they pay under the expectation of being earned 
from place to place with ordinary creature comforts 
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folloxningtniroducttonwas written by Mr M K 
QandhtioDt P J Mehtas Self Government Senes * 

Pamphlet No 1 entitled * Vernaculars as Media of 
Instruction in Indian Schools and Colleges 

It IS to be hoped that Dr Mehta s labour of love 
will receive the serious attention of English educated 
India The following pages were written by him for the 
Vedanta Kesan of Madras and are now printed in their 
present form for circulation throughout India The ques 
tion of vernaculars as media of instruction is of national 
importance neglect of the vernaculars means national 
suicide One hears many protagonists of the English 
language being continued as the medium of ms 
truction pointing to the fact that english Educated 
Indians are the sole cLstodians of public and 
patriotic work It would be monstrous if it were 
not so For the only education given in this country 
IS through the Engli h language The fact however 
IS that the results are not at all proportionate to 
the time we give to our education We ha\ e not reacted 
on the masses But I must not anticipate Dr Mebta« He 
IS in earnest He writes feelingly He has examined the 
pros and cons and collected a mass of evidence tn support 
of his arguments The latest pronouncement on the sub 
ject is that of the Viceroy Whilst His Excellency is 
unable to offer a solution he is keenly alive to the 
necessity of imparting instruction in our schools 
through the vernaculars The Jews of Middle 
and Eastern Europe who are scattered m all parts 
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of the world, finding it necessary to have a common 
tongue for mutual intercourse, have raised Yiddish 
to the status of a language, and ha\ e succeeded 
in translating into Yiddish the best books to be 
found in the world’s literature Even they could not 
satisfy the soul’s yearning through the many foreign 
tongues of which they are masters , nor did the learned 
few among them wish to tax the masses of the Jewish 
population with having to learn a foreign language 
before they could realise their dignity. So they have 
enriched what was at one time looked upon as a mere 
jargon but what the Jewish children learnt from theif 
mothers by taking special pains to translate into it the 
best thought of the world This is a truly marvellous 
woik It has been done during the present generation, 
and Webster’s Dictionary defines it as a polyglot jargon 
used for inter-commumcation by Jews from different 
nations 

But a Jew of Middle and Eastern Europe would feel 
insulted if his mother-tongue were now so described If 
these Jewish scholars have succeeded, within a genera- 
tion, in giving their masses a language of which they 
may feel proud, surely it should be an easy task for us to 
supply the needs of our own vernaculars which are cul- 
tured languages. South Africa teaches us the same lesson 
There was a duel there between the Taal, a corrupt form 
of Dutch, and English, The Boer mothers and the Boer 
fathers were determined that they would not let their 
children, with whom they in their infancy talked in the 
Taal, be weighed down with having to receive instruc- 
tion through English The case for English here was £u 
strong one It had able pleaders for it. But English 
had to yield before Boer patriotism. It may be 
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observed that they rejected even the High Dutch 
The school masters therefore who are accustomed 
to speak the published Dutch of Europe are com 
pelled to teach the easier Taal And literature of an 
excellent character is at the present moment growing 
up in South Africa tn the Taal which was only a 
few years ago the common medium of speech between 
simple but brave rustics If we have lost faith m our 
vernaculars it is a sign of want of faith in ourselves 
it IS the surest sign of decay And no scheme of self 
government howe\er benevolently or generously it 
may be bestowed upon us wilf ever make us a self 
governing nation if we have no respect for the Ian 
guages our mothers speak 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

At the anniversary celebration 0 / the Soaal Service 
heagur held tn Madras on February 10 1916 Mr 
Gandhi delivered an address on Soaal Service Mrs 
Whitehead presided He said 

I have been asked this evening to speak to you 
about social service If this evening you find that I 
am not able to do sufficient justice to this great audience 
you will ascribe it to so many engagements that 1 has 
tily and unthinkingly accepted It was my desire that 
I should have at least a few moments to think out what 
I shall have to say to you but it was not to be How 
ever as our Chair Lady has said it was work we want 
and not speeches I am aware that you will have lost 
very little if anything at all if you find at the end of 
this e\ ening s talk that you have listened to very little 

Friends for Social Service as for any other service 
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on the face of the earth, there is one condition indispens- 
able namely, qualifications, and proper qualifications, on 
the part of those who want to render social service or any 
other service So we shall ask ourselves this evening 
■whether those of us who are already engaged in this kind 
©f service and others who have aspired to render the 
service possess these necessary qualifications Because 
you Will agree with me that in social service if they 
can mend.mattecs they can also spoil matters and in 
trying to do service however well-intentioned that 
service might be, # they are not qualified for that 
service they will be rendering not service but disservice. 
What are these qualifications ^ 

Imagine why I must repeat to you almost th e quali- 
fications that I described th is morning to the students 
m the Young Mens’ Christian Association Hall. Be- 
cause they are of universal application and they are 
necessary for any class of work, much more so in social 
service at this ‘time of the day m our national life in our 
dear country It seems* to me that we require truth m 
one hand and fearlessness in the other hand Unless we 
carry the torchlight we shall not see the step in front 
of us and unless we carry the quality of fearlessness we 
shall not be able to give the message that we might 
want to give. Unless we have this fearlessness I feel 
sure that when that supreme final test comes we shall 
be found wanting Then I ask you to ask yourselves 
whether those of you who are engaged in this service 
and those of you w ho want hereafter to be engaged in 
this service have these two qualities. Let me remind you 
also that ithese oQualities may be trained in us in a 
manner detrimental to ourselves and in a manner detri- 
mental to those with whom we may come in contact. 
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This IS a dangerous statement almost to make, as if truth 
could be ever so handled and in making that statement 
I would like yon also to consider that truth comes not as 
truth but only as truth so-called In the inimitable 
book we find that Indrajit and Lakshman 

his opponent possessed the same qualitiee But Laksh 
man s life was guided by principle based upon religion 
while Indrajit s principle was based upon irrehgion, and 
we find wbat Indarajit possessed was mere dross and 
what Lakshman possessed was of great assistance not 
only to the side on whose bebalt he was fighting but 
he has left a treasure for us to value What was that 
additional quality he possessed? So I bold that life 
Without religion is life Without principle that life with 
out principle is like a ship without a rudder Just as 
our ship without rudder the helmsman plying at it is 
tossed about from place to place and never reaches its 
destination o will a man without the heart gra«p of 
religion whirl without ever reaching his destined goal 
So I suggest to every social servant that he must not 
run away with the idea that he will serve his whole 
countrymen unless he has got these two qualities duly 
sanctified bj religion and by a life divinely guided 

After pacing a glowing tribute to the Madras 
Social Service League for its voorh i» certain Pariah 
vtllagei> in the city he went on to say — 

It IS no u e white washing those needs which we 
know everyday stare us m the face It is not enough 
that we clear out the villages which are occupied by our 
Pariah brethem They are ameuable to reason and 
persuasion Shall we have to say that the so called 
higher classes are not equally amenable to reason and to 
persuasion and to hygienic laws which are indispensable 
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in order to live a city-life We may do many things 
with immunity but when we immediately transfer our- 
selves to crowded streets where we have hardly air to 
breathe, the life becomes changed, and we have to obey 
another set of laws which immediately come into being. 
Do we do that It is no use saddling the municipality 
with the responsibilities for the condition in which we 
find not only the central parts of Madras but the cent- 
ral parts of every city of importance in India, and I feel 
no municipality in the world will be able to over-ride 
the habits of a class of people handed to them from 
generation to generation It can be done only by such 
bodies as Social Service Leagues. If we pulsate with a 
new life, a new vision shall open before us in the near 
future, I think that these are the signs which will be 
an indication to show that we are pulsating with a new 
life, which IS going to be a proper life, w hich will add 
dignity to our nationality and which will carry the 
banner of progress forward I, therefore, suggest that 
It IS a question of sanitary reform in these big cities, 
which will be a hopeless task if we expect our munici- 
palities to do this unaided by this voluntary work Far 
be it from me to absolve the municipalities from their 
own responsibilities. I think there is a great deal yet 
to be done in the municipalities Only the other day I 
read with a great degree of pain a report about the 
proceedings of the Bombay Municipality, and the 
deplorable fact in it is that a large part of the time of 
the Municipality was devoted to talking over trifles 
while they neglected matters of great moment After 
all, I shall say that they will be able to do very little 
in as much as there is a demand for their work on the 
people themselves 
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Here Mr Gandhi instanced two cases where the 
Social Service League had been of immense help to the 
Municipality m improving the sanitary condition of *he 
town by changing the habits of the people which had 
become a part of their being He observed that some 
•officials might consider that they could force an unwil 
ling people to do many things but he held to that 
celebrated saying that it was far better that people 
should often remain drunkards than that they should 
become sober at the point of the sword 

Mr Gandhi then recounted some of his experiences 
in a temple at Kasi (Benares) — the wretched lanes snr 
rounding it the dirt to be witnessed near the sanctuary 
the disorderly crowd and the avaricious priest These 
evils in the temples he said had to be removed by Social 
Service Leagues For making it possible for students to 
fight these conditions the educational system had to be 
revolutionised Nowadays they were going out of 
their schools as utter strangers to their ancestral tradi 
tions and with fatigued brains able to work no longer 
They had to revolutionise that system 

Finally he referred to the railway services and 
the conditions under which third class pas engers tra 
veiled To do social service among the passengers and 
instil better habits of sanitation among them the social 
servants must not go to them in a foreign costume 
speaking a foreign tongue They might issue pamph 
lets to them or give instructive Icbsons and so on 
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The following report of a conservation which an 
interviewer had with My. Gandhi contains his views on 
a variety of subjects of national interest' 

“ We have lost ” he said,“ much of our self-respect, 
on account of being too much Europeanised. We think 
and speak in English Thereby, we impoverish our 
vernaculars, and estrange the feelings of the masses, A 
knowledge of English is not essential t6 the service o^ 
our Motherland.” 

Turning to caste, he said “ caste is the great 
power and secret of Hinduism ” 

Asked where he would stay, Mr. Gandhi replied 
“ Great pressure is brought down on me to settle m 
Bengal but I have a great capital in the store of my 
knowledge m Guzerat and I get letters from there ” 

“ Vernacular literature is important I want to 
have a library of all books I invite friends for finan- 
cial aid to foim libraries and locate them " 

“ Modern civilisation is a curse in Europe as also 
m India War is the direct result of modern civilisa- 
tion, everyone of the Powers was making preparations 
for war ” 

“ Passive resistance is a great moral force, meant 
for the weak, also for the strong. Soul-force depends 
on Itself, Ideals must work in practice, otherwise they 
are -not potent. Modern civilisation is a brute force.” 

It IS one thing to know the ideal and another thing 
to practise it. That will ensure greater dicipline, which 
means a greater service and greater service means 
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greater gam to Government Passive resistance is a 
highly aggressive thing The attribute of soul is rest 
lessness there is room for every phase of thought 

Money land and women are the sources of e\il 
and evil has to be counteracted I need not possess land, 
nor a woman nor money to satisfy my luxuries I do 
not want to be unhinged merely because others are 
unhinged If ideals are practised there will be less 
room for mischievous activities Public life has to be 
moulded 

‘ Every current has to change its cou se There 
ate one and a half million sadhus and if every sadhu did 
his duty India could achieve much 3agat Guru 
Sankaracharya does not deserve that appellation be 
cause he has no more force in him 

Malicious material activity is no good It hnds out 
means to multiply ones luxuries Intense gross modern 
activit} should not be imposed on Indian institutions, 
which have to be remodelled on ideals taken from Hindu 
ism Virtue as understood m India is not understood in 
foreign lands Dasaratha is considered a fool in foreign 
lands for his having kept bis promise to his wife India 
says a promise is a promise That is a good ideal Mate 
rial activity is mischievous Truth shall conquer in 
the end ’ 

Emigration does no good to the country from 
which people emigrate Emigrants do not return better 
mordl men The whole thing is against Hinduism 
Temples do not flourish There are no opportunities 
for ceramonial functions Priests do not come and at 
times they are merely men of straw immigrants play 
much mischief and corrupt society It is not enterprise 
They may earn more money easily m those parts, which 
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means that they do not want to toil and remain straight 
in the methods of earning Immigrants are not happier 
and have more material wants ” 

Questioned about the Theosophical Society Mr 
Gandhi said “ There is a good deal of good in the 
Theosophical Society, irrespective of individuals It 
has stimulated ideas and thoughts *’ 

THE SATYAGRHASHRAMA 

Tilts Address was delivered tn the Y.M. C'.A Aiidt- 
ioi ium^ Madras, on the I6ih February 1916, the Hon* 
Re%} G* PtUenditgh, of the Madias Christian College, 
presiding 

To many of the students who came here last year 
to converse with me, I said I was about to establish an 
institution Ashrama somewhere .n India, and it is 
about that place that I am going to talk to you this 
morning. I feel and I have felt, during the whole of 
my public life, that what we need, what any nation 
needs, but we perhaps of all the nations of the world 
need just now is nothing else and nothing less than 
character-building. And this is the view propounded 
by that great patriot, Mr. Gokhale (cheers), As you 
know in many of his speeches, he used to say that we 
would get nothing, we would deserve nothing unless we 
had character to back what we wished for. Hence his 
founding of that great body, the Servants of India 
Society And as you know, in the prospectus that has 
been issued in connection with the Society, Mr. Gokhale 
has deliberately stated that it was necessary to 
spiritualise the political life of the country. You 
know also that he used to say so often that our aver- 
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age was less than the a\erage of so many European 
nations I do not know whether that statement bjT 
him whom with pride I consider to be my political 
Guru has really foundation m fact but I do believe 
that there is much to be said to justify it in so far as 
educated India is concerned not becau e we the 
educated portion of the commonily ha\e blundered 
but because we have been creatures of circumstances 
Be that as it may this is the maxim of life which 
I have accepted namely that no work done bj anjr 
man no matter how great he js will really prosper 
unless he has rehgioa.. backing But what is religion ? 
The question wiU be immediately asked I for one 
would answer Not the religion which you will get 
after reading 'll! the scriptures of the world it is not 
really a grasp by the brain but it is a heart grasp It 
IS a thing which is not alien to us but it is a thing 
which has to be evolved out of os It is always withm 
us with some consciously so with the others quite 
unconsciouslj But it is there and whether we wake 
up tins religions m tincf m us through outside assistance- 
or by inward growth no matter bow it is done it has 
got to be done if we want to do anything m the right 
manner and any thing that is going to persist 

Our Scriptures have laid down certain rules as 
maxims of life and as axioms which we have to 
take for granted as elf demonstrated truths The 
Shastras tell us that without living, according to these 
maxims we ate incapable even of having a reasonable 
perception of relgion Believing in these imphcity for 
all these long years and having actually endeavoured to 
reduce to practice these injunctions of the Shastras I 
have deemed It necessary to seek the association of those 
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who think with me, in founding this institution. And I 
shall venture this morning to place before you the rules 
that have been drawn up and that have to be observed 
by every one who seeks to be a member of that 
Ashram 

Five of these are known as Yamas and the first 
and the foremost is, 

THE VOW OF TRUTH 

Not truth simply as we ordinarily understand it, 
that as far as possible, we ought not to resort to a he, 
that is to say, not truth which merely answers the say- 
ing, “ Honesty is the best policy” implying that if it is 
not the best policy, we may depart from it. Bot here 
truth as it is conceived, means that we have to rule our 
life by this law of Truth at any cost. And in order to 
satisfy the definition I have drawn upon the celebrated 
illustration of the life of Prahlad For the sake of 
truth, he dared to oppose his own father, and he defend- 
ed himself, not by retaliation, by paying his father back 
in his own coin, but in defence of Truth, as he knew it ; 
he was prepared to die without caring to return the 
blows that he had received from his father or from 
those who were charged with his father's instruc- 
tions Not only that he would not in any way 
even parry the blows ; on the contrary, with a smile 
on his Ups, he underwent the innumerable tortures 
to which he was subjected, with the result that, at 
last, Truth rose triumphant, not that Prahlad suffered 
the tortures because he knew that some day or other 
in his very life-time he would be able to demonstrate 
the infallibility of the Law of Truth. That fact was 
there , but if he had died in the midst of tortures, he 
would still have adhered to Truth. That is the Truth 
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which 1 ^sotilt! (0 fnllcw Tb n» wai *n 
1 DO jced >citcriUy h wai a irjilinj; Inarfrnj bull 
ibtnV Iht-e infiiri? lucMfn » arrM«kp tinwa whjch 
show whtch wy\ Ojp wmcl i» blowing The ircid *31 wi* 
IbJS I wa-j talking lo a fripud who wan rj lo ulk to 
rreasid nrd we were cigagM in a pruaie confer 
ftstion A ihifi! frieoil dfop;v! in and h tv?!! pIj- aikc-l 
whether !»»• wai inin*iling Tli** fripn! lo whom I w\$ 
talking »ald Oh no ihrrru nolhirg privai** berc ** 

I felt lalen aKick a little becnow I iraa nkrn 
nude I inew iliat w far as (hit frip*'d was concerned 
the consersHion was private. Hut he Imm dmiely 
out ol pohime 1 1 would call it o\ cfpo|iipn''5v said 
there s as no priaate con rr.rat>o-i and that haiih** 
third (fiend) could join ( tugt,eit to yo i tl at ihu Is a 
departure from my definition of Truth 1 thm that the 
friend should have in the gentlest mannir po sihle hut 
still openly and frankl) ta»d just now a >ou 

rtopcflysay ^ou would be imrudirg wiihoai giving 
the <‘lighle«l ofTrnee to the person if he wvs hitnwif a 
gentleman— and we are bound to consider every l>ody to 
be a gentleman unless he prove to lx* otherwise But I 
may be told that the incident after all proves ili'» genti 
llty of the natioT I think that it is over proving the 
case If we continue lo rtay the.c things out of polite 
ne«s wc reilly becom'* a nation of hypocrites I recall 
a conv er.>ntiou 1 had with nn I nglish fri<*nd He 
was compantivtly a stranger lie is a Principal of 
a College and ha bem in India forBcvenil jears 
He was comparing notes with me and he asked 
mo wliethcr I would ndmU that we unlike most 
Englishmen would not dare to say No when It was 
‘No that V e And I nuist confes I imm cliatcly 
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said “Yes”, I agreed with that statement We 
do hesitate to say “ No ” frankly and boldly, when we 
want to pay due regard to the Sentiments of the person 
whom we are addressing. Incur AiJtja/na: we make it 
a rule that we must say “ No” when we mean “ No,” 
regardless of consequences. This then is the first rule 
Then we come to the 

DOCTRINE OF AHIMSA 

Literally speaking, Ahtmsa means non-killing. But 
to me it has a world of meaning and takes me into 
realms much higher, infinitely higher, than the realm to 
which I would go, if I merely understood by Ahtmsa 
non-killing. Ahtmsa really means that you may not 
otfend anybody, you may not harbour an uncharitable 
thought even m connection with one who may consider 
himself to be your enemy. Pray notice the guarded 
nature of this thought , I do not say “ whom you con- 
sider to be your enemy but “ who may consider him- 
self to be your enemy.’’ For one who follows the 
doctrine of Ahtmsa there is no room for an enemy , he 
denies the existence of an enemy But there are people 
who consider themselves to be his enemies, and he 
cannot help that circumstance So, it is held that 

t 

we may not harbour an evil thought even in connec- 
tion with such persons If we return blow for blow, 
we depart from the doctrine of Ahtmsa. But I go 
further. If we resent a friend's action or the so- 
called enemy’s action, we still fall short of this doctrine 
But when I say, we should not resent, 1 do not say 
that we should acquiesce but by resenting I mean 
wishing that some barm should be done to the enemy, or 
that he should be put out of the way, not even by any 
action of ours, but by the action of somebody else. 
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or sav by Divine agency If we harbour even this 
thought we depart from this doctrine of Ahuma Those 
who join the Ashrania have to literallv accept that 
meaning That does not mean that we practise that 
doctrine in its entirety Far from it It is an ideal 
which we have to reach and it is an ideal to be reached 
even at this ver> moment if we are capable of doing so. 
But it IS not a. proposition m geometry to be learnt by 
heart it la not even like solving difficult problems in 
higher mathematics it is infinitely more difficult than 
solving those problems Manj of you have burnt the 
midnight oil m solving those problems If >ou want to 
follow out this doctrine you will have to do much 
more than burn the midnight oil Ycu will have to 
pass many a sleepless night and go through many a 
mental torture and agony before you can reach before 
you can even be within measurable distance of this goal 
It IS the goal and nothing less than that you and I have 
to reach if we want to understand what a religious life 
means I will not say much more on this doctrine than 
this that a man who believes in the efficacy of this 
doctrine finds in the ultimate stage when he is about to 
reach the goal the whole world at his feet— not that 
he wants the whole world at his feet but it must be so 
If you express jour love — Ahtmsa — in such a manner 
that It impresses itself indelibly upon your so called 
enemy he must return that love Another thought 
which comes out cf this is that under this rule there 
IS no room for organised as assinations and there is no 
room for murders even openly committed and there is 
no room for any violence even for the sake of your 
country and even for guarding the honour of precious 
ones that may be under jour charge After all that 
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would be a poor defence of the honour This doctrine 
of Ahiini,a tells us that we may guard the honour of 
those who are under our charge by delivering ourselves 
into the hands of the man who would commit the 
sacrilege And that requires far greater physical and 
mental courage than the delivering of blows You may 
have some degree of physical power, I do not say 
courage and you may use that power But after 
that IS expended, what happens ? The other man 
IS filled with wrath and indignation, and you have 
made him more angry by matching your violence against 
his , and when he has done you to death, the rest of his 
violence is delivered against your charge. But if you 
do not retaliate, but stand your ground, between your 
charge 'and the opponent, simply receiving the blows 
without retaliating, what happens ’ I give you my 
promise that the whole of the violence will be ex- 
pended on you, and your charge will be left unscath- 
ed. Under this plan of life there is no conception of 
patriotism which justifies such wars as you witness to 
day in Europe Then there is ' ' 

THE vow OF CELIBACY 

Those who want to perform national service, or 
those who Vvmnt to have a glimpse of the real religious 
life must lead a celibate life, no matter if married or 
unmarried Marriage but brings a woman closer to- 
gether with the man, and they become friends in a 
special sense, never to be parted either in this life or in 
the lives that are to come. But I do not think that, in 
our conception of marriage, our lusts should necessarily 
enter. Be that as it may, this is what is placed before 
those who come to the Ashtama, I do not deal with, 
that at any length. Then we have 
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THE VOW OF CONTROL OF THE PALATE 
A man who wants to control his animal passions 
easily does so if he controls his palate I fear this is one 
of the most difficult vows to follow I am just now 
coming after having inspected the Victoria Hostel I 
saw there not to my dismay> though it should be to my 
dismay but I am used to it now that there are so 
many hitchens not kitchens that are established in 
order to serve caste restrictions but kitchens that have 
become necessary m order that people can hav e the 
condiments and the exact weight of the condiments to 
which they are used m the respective places from 
which they have come And therefore we find that for 
the Brahmans themselves there are different compart 
ments and different kitchens catering for the delicate 
tastes of all these different groups I suggest to vou 
that this is simply slavery to the palate rather 
than mastery over it I may say this unless we 
take our minds off from this habit and unless we 
shut our eyes to the tea shops and coffee shops 
and all these kitchens and unless we are satisfied with 
foods that are necessary for the proper maintenance of 
our physical health and unless we are prepared to nd 
ourselves of stimulating heating and exciting condi 
ments that we mix with our food we will certainly not 
be able to control the overabundant unnecessary and 
exciting stimulation that we may have If we do not 
do that the result naturally is that we abuse ourselves 
and we abuse even the sacred trust given to us and we 
become less than animals and brutes eating drinkine 
and indulging in passions we share in common with the 
animals but have you ever seen a horse or a cow in 
dulging in the abuse of the palate as we do’ Do you 
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suppose that it is a sign of civih-jation, a sign of real 
life that we should multiply our eatables so far that we 
do not even know where we are , and seek dishes until 
at last we have become absolutely mad and run after 
the newspaper sheets which give us advertisements 
about these dishes Then we have 

THE VOW OF NON-THIEVING, 

I suggest that we are thieves in a way. If I take 
anything that I do not need for my own immediate use, 
and keep it, I thieve it from somebody else. I venture to 
suggest that it is the fundamental law of Nature, with- 
out exception, that Nature produces enough for our 
wants from day to-day, and if only everybody took enough 
for himself and nothing more, there would be no 
pauperism m this world, there would be no man dying 
of starvation in this world But so long as we have 
got this inequality so long we are thieving I am no 
socialist and I do not want to dispossess those who have 
got possessions • but I do say that, personally, those of 
us who want to see light out of darkness have to follow 
this rule I do not want to dispossess anybody I should 
then be departing from the rule of Ahtntsa. If somebody 
-else possesses more than I do, let him But so far as 
my own life has to be regulated, I do say that I dan 
not possess anythmg which I do not want In India 
we have got three millions of people having to be 
satisfied with one meal a day, and that meal consisting 
of a chapatti containing no fat m it, and a pinch of 
salt You and I have no right to any thing that 
wereallv have until these three millions are clothed 
and fed better You and I, who ought to know 
better, must adjust our wants, and ev^en undergo volun- 
tary starv'^ation, in order that they may be nursed, fed 
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and clothed Then there is the vow of non possession 
which follows as a matter of course Then I go to 
THE \0\V OF SWADESHI 

The vow of Swadesht jsa necessary vow But you are 
conversant with the Swadeshi life and the Swadeshi 
spirit I suggest to you we are departing Jrom one of the 
sacred laws of our being when we leave our neighbour 
and go out somewhere else in order to satisfy our wants 
If a man comes from Bombay here and offers you wares 
you are not justified in supporting the Bombay merchant 
or trader so long as you have got a merchant at your 
very door born and bred m Madras That is my view 
of In your Village barber you are bound to 

support him to the exclusion of the finished barber who 
may come to you from Madras If you find it neces ary 
that your village barber should reach the attainments 
of the barber from Madras you may trim him to that 
Send him to Madras by all means if you wish in order 
that he may learn bis calling Until vou do that 
you are not justified m going to another barber 
That IS Sitffdeshi So when we find that there are 
many things that we cannot get in India we must 
try to do without them We may have to do 
without many things which we may consider necessary 
but believe me wheu you have that frame of 
mind you will find a great burden taken off your 
shoulders e\en is the Pilgrim did m that inimitable 
book Pilgrim s Progress There came a time when 
the mighty burden that the Pilgrim was carrying on his 
shoulders unconscionsly dropped from him and he felt a 
freer man thin he was when he started on the journey 
So Will you feel freer men than you are now immediately 
you adopt this Swada.hi life We have also 
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the vow of fearlessness. 

I found, throughout my wanderings in India, that 
India, educated India, is seized with a paralysing fear. We 
may not open our bps in public , we may not declare our 
confirmed opinions in public we may talk about them 
secretly , and we may do anything we like within the four 
walls of our house, but those are not for public con- 
sumption. If we had taken a vow of silence I would 
have nothing to say. When we open our lips m public, 
we say things which we do not really believe in. I do 
not know whether this is not the experience of almost 
every public man who speaks in India. I then suggest 
to you that there is only one Being, if Being is the 
proper term to be used, whom we have to fpar, and that 
is God, When we fear God, we shall fear no man, no 
matter how high-placed he may be, And if you 
want to follow the vow of truth in any shape or 
form, fearlessness is the necessary consequence And so 
you find, in the Bhagavad Gtta, fearlessness is dec- 
lared as the first essential quality of a Brahmin We 
fear consequence, and therefore we are afraid to tell the 
Truth, A man who fears God will certainly not fear 
any earthly consequence Before we can aspire to the 
position of understanding what religion is, and before 
we can aspire to the position of guiding the destinies of 
India, do you not see that we should adopt this habit 
of fearlessness ? Or shall we over-awe our countrymen, 
e\en as we are over-awed ? We thus see how important 
this “ fearlessness’ now is. And we have also 

THE vow REGARDING THE UNTOUCHABLES. 

There is an ineffaceable blot that Hinduism to-day 
carries with it I have declined to believe that it has 
been handed to us from immemorial times I think that 
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this miserable wretched enslaving spirit of untouch 
ableness must have come to ns when we were in the 
cycle of our lives at our lowest ebb and that evil has 
still stuck to us and it still remains with us It is to my 
mind a curse that has come to us and as long as that 
curse remains with us so long I think we are bound to 
consider that every affliction that we labour under in this 
sacred land is a fit and proper punishment for this great 
and indelible crime that we are committing That any 
person should be considered untouchable because of his 
calling passes one s comprehension and you the 
student world who receive all this modern education if 
you become a party to this crime it were better that 
you received no education whatsoever 

Of course we are labouring under a very bea'v y 
handicap Although you may realise that there cannot 
be a single human being on this earth who should be 
considered to be untouchable you cannot react upon 
your families you cannot react upon your surroundings 
because all your thought is conceived m a foreign 
tongue and all your energy is devoted to that And so 
we have also introduced a rule in this \shrama that 
we shall receive our 

EDUCATiON THROUGH THE VERNACULARS 

In Europe every cultured man learns not only hia. 
language but also other languages certainly three or 
four And even as they do m Europe in order to solve 
the problem of language jn India we in this Ashrama 
make it a point to learn as many Indian vernaculars as 
we poisibly can And I assure you that the trouble of 
learning these languages is nothing compared to the 
trouble that we hav e to take in mastering the English 
language We never master the English language with 
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some exceptions it has not been possible for us to do so; 
we can never express ourselves as clearly as we can m 
our own mother tongue. How dare we rub out of our 
mernory all the years of our infancy ? But that is 
precisely ,what we do when we commence our higher 
life, as we call it, through tbe medium of a foreign ton- 
gue. This creates a breach in oisr life for bringing 
which we shall have to pay dearly and heavily. And you 
will see now the connection between these two things, 
education and untouchableness- this persistance of tho 
spirit of untouchableness even at this time of the day m 
spite of the spread of knowledge and education. Educa- 
tion has enabled us to see the horrible crime But we 
are seized with fear also aud therefore, we cannot take 
this doctrine to our homes And we have got a super- 
stitious veneiation for our family traditions and for the 
members of our family You say, “ My parents will die 
if I tell them that I, at least, can no longer partake of 
his crime ” I say that Prahlad never considered that 
his father would die if he pronounced the sacred 
syllables of the name of Vishnu On the contrary, he 
made the w hole of that household ring, from one corner 
to another, by repeating that name even m the 
sacred presence of his father. And so you and I may 
do this thing in the sacred presence of our parents. 
If, after receiving this rude shock, some of them expire, 
I think that would be no calamity It may be that 
some rude shocks of the kind might have to be deli- 
vered, So long as we persist i-n these things wnich 
have been handed down to us for generations, these in- 
cidents may happen. But there is a higher law of 
Nature, and in due obedience to that higher law, ray 
parents and myself should make that sacrifice. 
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AKI> THEN WE FOLLOW l!\ND WFAVING 
■\ou may ask ‘Why should we use our hands? 
aad say the manual work has got to be done by those 
who are illiterate I can only oqcupy myself with read 
lOg literature and political essays I think we ha\ e to 
realise the dignity of labour If a barber or shoe maker 
attends a college he ought not to abandon the profes 
Sion of barber or shoe maker I consider that a barbers 
profession is just as good as the profession of medicine 
Last of all when you ha\ e conformed to these rules 
think that than and not till then yOn may come to 
POLITICS 

and dabble in them to your heart s content and certai* 
Jy jou Will then never go wrong Politics divorced of 
religion has absolutely no meaning If the student 
world crowd the political platforms of this country 
to my romd it is not necessarily a healthy sign of 
national growth but that does not mean that you m 
your student life ought not to study politics Politics 
are a part of our being we ought to understand our 
national institutions and we ought to understand 
our national growth and all those things We may 
do It from our infancy So m our Ashrama every 
child IS taught to understand the political institutions 
of our country and to know how the country is vibrat 
ing with new emotions with new aspirations wflh 
a new life But we want also the steady light them 
fallible light of religious faith not a faith which 
merely appeals to the mtelligence but a faith which is 
indelibly inscribed on the b^art First we want to- 
realise that religious consciousnes and immediatclv we 
have done that I think the whole department of life is 
open to us and it should then be a sacred privilege o 
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students and e^ erybody to partake of that -whole life, 
so that, -when they gro-w to manhood and when they 
leave their colleges, they may do so as men properly 
equipped to battle with life. To day wliat happens is 
this much of the political life is confined to student 
life , immediately the students leave their colleges and 
cease to be students, they sink into oblivion, they seek 
miserable employments, carrying miserable emoluments, 
rising no higher in their aspirations, knowing nothing 
of God, Imowing nothing of fresh air or bright light 
and nothing of that real vigorous independence that 
comes out of obedience to these laws that I have ven- 
tured to place before you 

INDIAN MERCHANTS 

0 

Mr Gandht was entcrtawed by the. merchants of 
Broach dui tng hts vtstf to the aty and presented xvtth an 
address of xvelconie, Mj. Gandht replied to the addiess 
in the following terms 

Merchant always have the spirit of adventure, 
intellect and wealth, as without these qualities their 
business cannot go on But now they must have the 
fervour of patriotism in them Patriotism is necessary 
even for religion If the spirit of patriotism is awakened 
through religious fervour, then that patriotism will 
shine out brilliantly So it is necessary that patriotism 
should be roused in the mercantile community 

The merchants take more part in public affairs now- 
a-days than before When merchants take to politics 
through patriotism, Swara) is as good as obtained. 
Some of you might be wondering how we can get 
Swara3u I lay my hand on my heart and say that, 
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■when the merchant class ncderstands the sprit of 
patriotism then only can we get Swaraj quickly 
Swaraj then will be quite a natural thing 

Amongst the various keys which will unlock Swaraj 
to us the Swadeshi Vow is the golden one It is m the 
bands of the merchants to compel the observance of the 
Swadeshi Vow in the country and this is an adventure 
which can be popularised by the merchants I humbly 
request vou to undertake this adventure and then you 
will see what wonders you can do 

This being so I have to say with regret that it is 
ihe merchant class which has brought ruin to the 
Swade hi practice and the Swadeshi movement in this 
country Complaints have lately risen in Bengal about 
the increase of rate» and one of them is against Gujarat 
It is complained there that the prices of Dhotis have 
been abnormally increased aud Dhotis go from Gujarat 
No one wan*s you not to earn money but it must be 
earned righteously and not be ill gotton Merchants 
must earn money bj fair means Unfair means must 
never be used 

Continuing Mr Gandhi said India s strength lies 
with the merchant class So much does not lie even 
with the armj Trade is the cause of war and the 
merchant cla s has the key of war in their hands 
Merchants raise the money and the army is raised on 
the strength of it The power of England and Germ iny 
rests on thier trading class A country s prosperity 
depends upon its mercantile community I consider it 
as a sign of good luck that I should receive an address 
from the merchant class Whenever I remember 
Broach I will enquire if the merchants who have 
given me an address this day have righteous faith and 
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patriotism. If 1 recGivo a disappointing reply, I will 
think that merely a wave of giving addresses had 
come over India and that I liad a share m it. 

NATIONAL DRESS 

Mr. Gandhi wrote the foUowtnfi reply io Mr. Ii Witt’s 
criticism op his dtess tn the ”Ptencor[ ditang the 
Ckampaian enquiry 

I have hitherto successfully resisted to temptation 
of either answering your oc Mr Irwin’s criticism of the 
humble work I am doing in Champaran Nor am I 
going to succumb now except with regard to a matter 
which Mr. Irwin has thouglit fit to dwell upon and 
about which he has not even taken the trouble of being 
correctly informed. I refer to his remarks on my 
manner of dressing 

My “familiarity with the minor amenities of 
western civilisation ” has taught me to respect my 
national costume, and it may interest Mr Irwin to know 
that the dress I wear in Champaran is the dress I 
have always worn in India except that for a very short 
period in India I fell an easy prey m common with the 
rest of my countrymen to the v/eanng of semi-European 
dress in the courts and elsewhere outside Kathiawar I 
appeared before the Kathiawar courts now 21 years ago 
in precisely the dress I wear in Champaran, 

One change I have made and it is that, having takem 
to the occupation of weaving and agncultuie and having 
taken the vow of Swadeshi, my clothing is now entirely 
hand-woven and hand-sewn and made by me or my fellow 
workers Mr Irwin’s letter suggests that I appear before 
the ryots in a dress I have temporarily and specially 
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adopted in Champaran to produce an effect The fact 
is that I wear the nalionaf dress because it it the most 
natural and the most becoming for an Indian I believe 
that our copying of the European dress is a sign of our 
degradation humiliation and our weakness and that we 
are committing a national sin m discarding a dress which 
is best suited to the Indian climate and which for its 
simplicUv art and cheapness is not to be beaten on the 
face of the earth and v/hich answers hygienic require 
ments Had it rot been for a false pride and equally 
false notions of prestige Englishmen here would long 
ago have adopted the Indian costume I may raeut on 
incidentally that I do not go about Champaran bare 
headed I do avoid shoes for sacred reasons But I find 
*^00 that It IS more natural and healthier to avoid them 
whenever possible 

I am sorry to inform Mr Irwin and your readers that 
my esteemed friend Babu Bnjakishore Prasad the ex 
Hon Member of Council till remains unregenerate 
and retains the provincial cap and never walks barefoot 
.and kicks up a terrible noise even in the house we 
are li\ mg in by wearing wooden sandals He has still not 
the courage inspite of most admirable contact with me, 
to discard his semi anglicised dress and whenever he goes 
to see officials he puts his legs into the bifurcated 
garment and on his own admi sion tortures himself by 
cramping his feet in inelastic shoes 1 cannot induce him 
to believe that his clients won t desert him and the 
courts won t punish him if he wore his more becoming 
and le s expen i\e dhoti I invite you and Mr Irwin not 
to believe the stones that the latter hears about me 
and my friends but to join me in the crusade against 
educated Indians abandoning their manner habits and 
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customs which are not proved to he bad or harmful. 

» 

Finally I venture to warn you and hlr Irwin that you 
and he will ill-serve the cause both of you consider is 
in danger by reason of mv presence m Champaran if you 
continue, as you have done, to base your strictures on 
unproved facts. I ask you to accept my assurance that 
I should deem myself unworthy of the friendship and 
confidence of hundreds of my English friends and associ- 
ates not all of them fellow cranks if in similar 
circumstances I acted towards them differently from my 
own countrymen. 

THE HINDU-MAHOMEDAN PROBLEM. 

Th& following IS an extract fiom a Gujarati letter 
addressed by Mr, Gandhi, to a Mahomcdan coi res- 
pondent 

I never realise any distinction between a Hmdu and 
a Mahomedan. To my mind, both are sons of Mother 
India I know that Hindus are in a numerical majority, 
and that they are believed to be more advanced in know- 
ledge and education. Accordingly they should be glad 
to give way so much the more to their Mahomedan 
brethren. As a man of truth, I honestly believe that 
Hindus should yield up to the Mahomedans what the 
latter desire, and that they should rejoice m so doing. 
We can expect unity only if such mutual large-hearted- 
ness IS displayed. When the Hindus and Mahomedans 
act towards each other as blood-brothers, then alone can 
there be unity, then only can we hope for the dawn o£ 
India. 



GUJARAT EDUCATIONAL CON TERENCE 

Tht folio Ptng IS ihe Prestdenital address to the 
Second Gujarat SducahonaJ Oonfcrcncc held at Broach 
tnOctoher20 1917 specially translated for the Indtan 
Rtxt w * 

EDUCATIOW THROUGH THE VERNACULARS 

The Gujarat Education League that has called us 
together has set before it three objects 

(1) To cultivate and express public opinion on 
matters of education 

(2) To carry on sustained agitation on educational 
questions 

(3) To take all practical steps for the spread of 
education in Gujarat 

I shall endeavour to the best of my ability to place 
before you my thoughfs on these objects and the conclu 
sions I have arrived at 

It must be clear enough to everybodj that our first 
business is to consider and form an opinion about the 
medium of instruction Without fixing the medium all 
our other efforts are likely to be fruitless To go on 
educating our children without determining the medium 
i<i ill e an attempt to build without a foundation 

Opinion seems to be divided on the matter One 
party claim that instruction ought to be imparted 
through the vernacular (Gujarati m this province The 
other will have English as the medium Both are guided 
by pure motives Both are lo\ers of their country But 
good intentions alone are not sufficient for reaching a 
goal It IS world wide experience that good intentions 
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often take a man to a bad placo Ifc ib, therefore, our 
duty to examine on their merits the contentions of both 
the parties and, if possible, to arri\ e at a final and 
•unanimous conclusion on this great question. That it is 
great no one can doubt We cannot therefore, give too 
much consideration to it 

It IS, moreover, a question which affects the v/hole 
of India But every Presidency or Province can come 
to an independent conclusion It is in no "way essential 
that, before Gujarat may mo\ e, all the other parts of 
India should arrive at a unanimous decision 

We shall hovi/er er, be better able to solve our diffi- 
culties by glancing at sim’lar movements in other pro- 
vinces. When the heart of Bengal at the tune of the 
Partition, was throbbing with the Swadeshi spirit, an 
attempt was made to impart all instruction through 
Bengali. A National College was established Rupees 
poured in But the experiment pro^ ed barren It is 
my humble belief that the organisers of the mo% ement 
had no faith in the experiment. The teachers fared no 
better. The educated class of Bengal seemed to dote 
upon English It has been suggested that it is the 
Bengali’s command over the English language that has 
promoted the gro'wth of Bengali literature. Facts do 
not support the view Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
wonderful hold on Bengali is not due to his command 
of the English language. His marvellous Bengali is 
•dependent upon his love of the mother tongue. 

Gitanjali was first written m Bengali. The great 
poet uses only Bengali speech in Bengal The 
speech that he recently delivered in Calcutta on the 
present situation was ui Bengali. Leading men and 
women of Bengal were among the audience. Some of 
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them lold mo ihil fcr an honf aril n half ! y a c^a '•If? 
flou cf Ini Runge he I cpt tl c at dirrce ^rcll I'Ctird Ut 
has roi dcrixcd hir ihccgh frcm I rgl»?h Mmit re 
He claims that he ha fcccaedihem l:rm (he nirrcn 
phcrc of Ihe soil He has drunk ilrm from tie 
Upamshnds. The Indian tk\ las si ewe ml i| rni upcn 
him And I tndersinrd tint lie pc men cf lie cihrr 
Bengali T filers IS \rr\ innlar to ihe poet n 

Whtn Mahatma Munahiramji n Of*tic aa the 
Himalayas deliNeo. Ins rttit its n tln»n rg Hirdi 
thi- aud cncc compc cd of men nenen nril tlnldren 
listen to him and urderstnrd his nrsape His Itcn 
ledge of FrgJish here era es fcr Im I rgh<h /riendju He 
do^ not Irarslate rrghsh theuglit irio Jlirdi 

U IS said of the Hon Pat dit Mndan ?lolan 
MalaMaji 'ho tlccgh i Itcelcldtr las fcr the 
sale oI India dedicated hiir eU ttmitiy lo tie cccmi> 
that his Pnglish speech i silvery Hi^i silvery 
eloquence compels Vieercfftl nltmlicn put if I ir I tp 
hsh speech »s silvery his Hindi t-fctoh shire Roldcn 
like the V aters of the Ganpts urdir t hr si rl rnni'v rs 
they descend from the Mansarovar 

These three speaker donoi owe their power to 
their English 1 nowicdgc Lul to their love of the \cr 
naculars The services rendered hy ilt Inle Svvnmi 
Davanand to Hirdi owe nothing to the Erplish Inngii 
age iJor did English play anv, part m the conlnhtilions 
of Tul aram and Rnmdas to Marathi hterntore Ihc 
English language can receive no credit for the growth 
in Gujarati literature ifrcm Irtrranardf p<n ns of 
Shamal Chat s and quite recently of Dalpatram 

The foregoing illustrations seem to nfTord suflicicnl 
Iiroof that love of and faith in the vernaculars rather 
22 
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than a knowledge of English are necessary for their 
expansion. 

We shall arrive at the same conclusion when v/e 
consider how languages grow They arc a reflection 
of the character of tSie people who use them One 
who knows the dialects of the Zulus of South Africa 
knows their manners and customs The character of a 
language depends upon the qualities and acts of the 
people. We shold unhesitatingly infer that a nation 
could not possess warlike, kind hearted and truthful 
people, if its language contained no expressions 
denoting these qualities. And we should fail to 
make that language assimilate such expressions by 
borrowing them from another language and forcing 
them into its dictionary, nor will such spurious 
importation make warriors of those who use that 
speech. You cannot get steel out of a piece of 
ordinal y iron, but you can make effective use of rusty 
steel, by ridding it of its rust. We have long laboured 
under servility and our vernaculars abound in servile 
expressions The English language is probably unrival- 
led in Its vocabulary of nautical terms But if an 
enterprising Gujarati presented Gujarat with a transla- 
tion of Ihose te'-ms, he would add nothmg to the langu- 
age and we should be none the wiser for his effort 
And if we took up the calling of sailors and provided 
ourselves with shipyards and even a navy, we should 
automatically have terms which would adequately 
express our activity in this direction. The late Rev. J 
Taylor gave the same opinion in his Gujarati Gram- 
mar. He says “ One sometimes hears people asking 
whether Gujarati may be considered a couiplete or 
an incomplete language There is a proverb, ‘ As 
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■the king so his subjects as the teacher so the 
-pupil Similarly it can bu said As the speaker so the 
language Shamalbhatt and other poets do not appear 
to have been obsessed with an idea of the incomplete 
ness of Gujarati when they expressed their different 
thoughts but they so coined new expressions and 
manipulated the old that their thoughts became current 
iQ the language 

In one re pect all languages are incomplete Man s 
reason is limited and language fails him when he begins 
to talk of God and Eternity Human reason controls 
human speech It is therefore limited to the extent 
that reason itself is limited and in that sense all langu 
ages are incomplete The ordinary rule regarding 
language is that a language takes shape m accordance 
with the thoughts of its wielders If they are sensible 
their language is full of sense apd it becomes 
nonsense when foolish people speak it There is an 
"English proverb A bad carp nter quarrels with his 
tools Those who quarrel with a language are often 
like the bad carpenter To those who have to deal with 
the English language and its literature the Gujarati 
language may appear incomplete for the simple rea on 
that translation from English into Gujarati is difficult 
The fault is not in the language but in the people be 
fore whom the translation is placed They are not used 
to new words new subjects and new manipulations 
of their language Th® speaker therefore is taken 
aback How shall a inger smg before a deaf man? And 
how cau a writer deli\er his soul until his readers 
have developed a capacity for weighing the new with 
ihe old and sifting the good from the bad 

Again some translators seem to think that Gujarat 
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they have* imbibed with their mother’s milK, and 
they have learnt English at school, and that they, 
therefore, have become masters of two languages, and 
need not take up Gujarati .is a studj. P.ut attainment of 
perfection in one's mother tongue is more difficult than 
effort spent in learning a foreign tongue. An evamma 
tion of the works of Sliamalbhatt and other poets will 
reveal endless effort in every line To one indisposed 
to undergo mental strain, Gujarati will appear 
incomplete. But it will cease to* so appear after a 
proper effort If the worker is lazv, the language wull 
fail him. It will yield ample results to an industrious 
man It will be found to be capable ev on of ornament- 
ation. Who dare be little Gujarati, a member of the 
Aryan family, a daughter of Sanskrit, a sister of many 
noble tongues ’ May God bless it and may there be in it 
to the end of time, good literature, sound knowledge and 
expression of true religion And may God bless the 
speech and may we hear its praise from the mothers 
and the scholars of Gujarat.” 

Thus we see that it was neither the imperfection of 
Bengali speech, nor impropriety of the effort that was 
responsible for the failure of the moveinenc in Bengal 
to impart instruction through Bengali We have con- 
sidered the question of incompleteness Impropriety of 
the effort cannot be inferred from an examination of the 
movement It may be that the workers in the cause 
lacked fitness or faith 

In the north, though Hindi is being developed, real 
effort to make it a medium seems to have been confined 
only to the Arya Samajists. The experiment continues 
m the Gurukuls 

In the Presidency of Madras the movement com- 
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menccd on!y a few yeaTs ago There rs greater intensity 
of purpose among the Telugus than among the Tamils 
English has acquired such a hold of the literary class 
among the Tamils that they have not the energy 
ft\en to conduct their proceedings in Tamil The 
English language has not affected the Telugus to that 
extent They therefore male greater use of Teltigu 
The> are not only making an attempt to make Tclugu 
the medium of instruction Ihej arc heading a move 
ment to repartition India on a linguistic basis And 
though the propagation of this idea was commenced 
only recently the work is being handled with so much 
energy that they are likely to see results within a short 
time There arc many rocks in their way But the 
leaders of the movement have impressed me with tbeir 
ability to breal them down 

In the Deccan the movement goes abend That good 
soul Prof Karve IS the leader of the movement Mr 
Naik IS working in the same direction Private institn 
tions are engaged in the experiment Prof Bijapurkar 
has after great labour succeeded in rev iving his experi 
ment and we shall see it in a short t me crystallised 
into a school He had^dev t ed a scheme for preparing 
text books Some have been printed and some are ready 
for print The teachers in that institution never bet 
rayed want of faith in their cause Had the institution 
not been closed down so far as Marathi is concerned 
the question of imparting all instruction threugh it 
would have b en solved 

We learn from an article in a local magazine by Rao 
Bahadur Hargovmdas Kantawala that a movement for 
making Gujarati the medium of instruction has already 
been made in Gujarat Prof Gaj'jar and the late Diwan 
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Bahadur Mambhai Jushbbai initiated it. It remains for 
us to consider whether we shall water the seed sown by" 
them I feel that every moment’s delay means so much 
harm done to us. In receiving education through English 
at least sixteen years are required Many experienced 
teachers have given it as their opinion that the same 
subjects can be taught through the vernaculars in ten 
years’ time Thus by saving six years of their lives 
for thousands of our children we might save thousands 
of years for the nation 

The strain of receiving instruction through a 
foreign medium is intolerable Our children alone can 
bear it, but they have to pay for it They become unfit 
for bearing any other strain For this reason our 
graduates are mostly without stamina, weak, devoid of 
energy, diseased and mere imitators Originality, re- 
search, adventure, ceaseless effort, courage, dauntless- 
ness and such other qualities have become atrophied 
We are thus incapacitated for undertaking new enter- 
prises, and we are unable to carry them through if 
we undertake any Some who can give proof of such 
qualities die an untimely death An English writer 
had said that the non-Europeans are the blotting sheets 
of European civilisation What ever truth there may 
be in this cryptic statement, it is not due to the natural 
unfitness of the Asiatics It is the unfitness of the 
medium of instruction which is responsible for the 
result. The Zulus of South Africa are otherwise mter- 
prising, powerfully built and men of character They 
ake not hampeied by child -marriages and such other 
defects And yet the position of their educated class is 
the same as ours With them the medium of instruc- 
tion is Dutch. They easily obtain command over Dutch 
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ns we do over English and like tis they too on compJe 
tion of their education loose their energy and for the 
most part become imitators Originalit> leaves them 
along with 'the mother tongue We the English 
educated class are unfit to ascertain the true measure of 
the harm done by the unnatural system We should 
get some idea of it if wc rcalistal how little we have 
reacted upon the masses. The outspol cn i lews on 
education that our parents sometimes give vent to are 
thought-compelling We dote upon our Boses and 
Roys Had our people been educated through their 
vernaculars during the last fifty jears I am sure that 
the presence in our midst of a Bose or a Roy would not 
have filled ua with astonishment 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of 
propriety or otherwise of the direction that Japanese 
energy has taken Japanese enterprise must amaze 
us The national awakening there has taJ en place 
through their national language and so there is a fresh 
ness about ev ery activ ity of theirs They are teaching 
their teachers They have falsified the blotting-sheet 
smile Education has stimulated national life and the 
world watches dumbstruck Japans activities The 
harm done to national life by the medium being a 
foreign tongue is immeasurable 

The correspondence that should exist between the 
school tra mng and the character imbibed with the mo- 
tber s milk and the training received through her sv eet 
speech IS ab ent when the school training is given 
through a foreign tongue However pure maj be his 
motives he who thus snaps the cord that should bind 
the school life and the home life is an enemy of the 
nation We are traitors to our mothers by remaining 
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under such a system. The harm done goes much further 
A gulf has been created between the educated classes 
and the uneducated masses The latter do not know us. 
We do not know the former. They consider us to be 
‘ Saheblog ’ They are afraid of us. They do not trust 
us If such a state of things were to continue for any 
length of time, a time may come for Lord Curzon’s 
charge to be true, vtz , that the literary classes do not 
represent the masses. 

Fortunately the educated class seems to be waking 
Up from its trance. They experience the difficulty of 
contact with the masses How can they infect the masses 
with their own enthusiasm for the national cause? They 
cannot do so through English. They have not enough 
ability or none for doing so through Gu3arati. They find 
it extremely difficult to put their thoughts into Gujarati. 
I often hear opinion expressed about this difficulty. 
Owing to the barrier thus created the flow of national 
life suffers impediment 

Macaulay’s object in giving preference to the Eng- 
lish language over the vernaculars was pure. He had 
a contempt for our literature It affected us and we for- 
got ourselves and just as a pupil often outdoes the teacher 
so was the case with us. Macaulay thought that we 
would be instrumental m spreading western civilisation 
among 'the masses. His plan was that some of us would 
learn English, form our character and spread the new 
thought among the millions {It is not necessary here 
to consider the soundness of this vew. We are merely 
examining the question of the medium.) We, on the 
other hand, discovered m English education a medium 
for obtaining wealth and we gave that use of it predo- 
minance Some of us found in it a stimulus for our 
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patriotism So the original intention went into the back 
ground and the English language spread beyond the 
limit set by Macaulay We have lost thereby 

Had we the reins of Go\emmcnt m our hands we 
■would have soon detected the error We could not hive 
abandoned the verniculars The governing class has 
not been able to do so Many perhaps do not know tbit 
the linguige of our courts is considered to be Gujirati 
The Government have to have the Acts of the 
legislature translated in Gujarati The ofRcial addresses 
delivered at Dirbar gatherings are translated there and 
then We see Gujarati and other \ernaculars used side 
by side with English in currenc> notes The mathemati 
cal knowledge required of the surveyors is difficult 
enbugh But Rea enue work would have been too costly 
had surveyors been required to Know English Special 
■terms ha e therefore been coined for the use of sur 
aeyors The> excite pleasurable wonder If we bad a 
true love for our venaculars we could even now make 
use of some of the means at our disposal for their 
spread If the pleader were to begin to make use of 
the Gujarati language in the courts they would save 
their clients much money and the latter will gain some 
nece sary knowledge of the laws of the land and 
will begin to appreciate their rights Interpreters 
fees would be saved and legal terms would become 
current m the language It is true the pleaders will 
have to make some effort for the attainment of this 
happy result I am sure nay I speak from experience 
that their clients will lose nothing thereby There is 
no occasion to fear that arguments advanced in Gujarati 
Will have less weight Collector and other officials are 
expected to know Gujarati But by our superstitious 
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regard for English we allow their knowledge to become 
rusty. 

It has been argued that theusewemade of English 
for attainment of wealth, and for stimulating patriotism 
was quite proper. The agument howe\ er, has no 
bearing on the question before us We shall bovv to 
those who learn English for the sake of gaining tvealth 
or for ser\ mg the country otherwise. But we would 
surely not make English the medium on that account. 
My only object in referring to such a use of the English 
language was to show that it continued us abuse as a 
medium of instruction and thus produced an untoward 
result Some contend that only English-knowing 
Indians have been fired with the patriotic spirit The 
past few months have shown us something quite 
different. But even if we were to admit that claim on 
behalf of English, we could say that the others ne\ er 
had an opportunity Patriotism of the English-educated 
class has not proved infectious, whereas a truly patriotic 
spirit ought to be all-pervadmg 

It has been stated that the foregoing arguments, no 
matter how strong they may he in themseh es, are im- 
practicable “ It IS a matter for sorrow that other 
branches of learning should suffer for the sake of 
English. It IS certainly undesirable that we should 
suffer an undue mental strain in the act of gaming com- 
mand o\ er the English language It is, however my 
humble opinion that there is no escape for us from hav- 
ing to Dear this hardship, regard being had to the fact of 
our relationship with the English language, and to find 
out a way These are not the views of an ordinary 
writer They are owned by one who occupies a front 
rank among the Gujarati men of letters. He is a lover 
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of Gujarati We are bound to pay heed to whatever 
Prof Dhruv a writes Pew of us have the experience 
he has He has rendered great serv ice to the cause of 
Gujarati literature and education He has a perfect 
right to adv ise and to criticise In the circumstances one 
like me has to pause Again the view above express 
ed are shared with Prof Dhruva by several prota 
gonists of the English language Prof Dhruva Ins 
stated them in dignifieU language And it is our duty 
to treat them with respect My own position is still 
more delicate I have been trying an experiment in 
national education under his advice and guidance In 
that institution Gujarati is the medium of instruction 
Enjoying sucli an intimate relation with Prof Dhruva I 
hesitate to offer anything b> wa of critici m of his 
views Fortunately Prof Dhruva regards both 
systems the one wherein English is the medium and 
the other m which the mother tongue i» the medium in 
the nature of experiment he has expressed no final 
opinion on either My hesitation about criticising his 
views is lessened on that account It seems to me that 
we lav too much stress on our peculiar relationship 
With the English language I know that I may not 
with perfect freedom deal with this subject from this 
platform But it is not improper even for those who 
cannot handle political subjects to consider the follow 
mg proposition The English connection subsists solely 
for the benefit of India On no other basis can it be 
defended English statesmen themselves have admit 
ted that the idea that one nation should rule another 
IS intolerable undesirable and harmful for both This 
proposition is accepted as a maxim beyond challenge in 
quarters where it is considered from an altruistic 
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standpoint If then both the rulers and the nation are 
satisfied that the mental calibre of the nation suffers by 
reason of English being the medium, the sjstcm ought 
to be altered without a moment’s delay It would be a 
demonstration of our manliness to remove obstacles 
however great in our path, and if this View be accepted, 
those like Prof. Dhruva who admit the harm done to 
our mental calibre do not stand in need of an> other 
argument# 

I do not consider it necessary to gi\ e any thought 
to the possibility of our knowledge of English suffering 
by reason of the vernacular occupying its place It is 
my humble belief that not only is it unnecessary for all 
educated Indians to acquire command over English, but 
that It IS equally unnecessary to induce a taste for 
acquiring such command 

Some ^Indians will undoubtedly have to learn 
English. Prof Dhruva has examined the question 
with a lofty purpose only But examining from all 
points we would find that it will be necessary for two 
classes to know English 

fl) Those patriots who have a capacity for lear- 
ning languages, who have time at their disposal and 
who are desirous of exploring the English literature 
and placing the results before the nation, or those who 
wish to make use of the English language for the sake 
of coming in touch with the rulers. 

(2) Those who wish to make use of their know- 
ledge of English for the sake of acquiring wealth. 

There is not only no harm in treating English as an 
optional subject, and giving these two classes of candi- 
dates the best training in it, but it is even necessary to 
secure for them every convenience. In such a scheme 
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the mother tongue Will Still remain the medium Prof 
Phruva fears that if we do not receive all instruction 
through English but learn it as a foregn language it 
v-ill share the fate of Persian San knt and other hn 
guages With due respect I must sa> that there is a 
hiatus in this reasoning Many Englishmen although 
they receive their training through English possess a 
high knowledge of French and are able to use it fully for 
all their purposes There are men in Indja who although 
the> have received their training through English have 
acquired no mean command over French and other hn 
guages The fact 15 that when English occupie its pro 
per phce and the vernaculars receive tlieir due our 
minds which are to-day imprisoned will be set free and 
our brains though cultivated and trained and yet being 
fresh will not feel the weight of having to leam English 
as a language And it is my belief that English thus 
learnt will be better than our English of today And 
our intellects being active we should mike more efTec 
tive use of our English knowledge Weighing the pros 
and cons therefore this seems to be the way that will 
satisfy many ends 

When we receive our education through the mother 
tongue we should oDserve a different atmosphere in our 
homes At present we are unible to make our wues 
CO partners with us They 1 now little of our activity 
Our parents do not know what we learn If we receive 
instruction through the mother tongue we should easily 
make our washermen our barbers and our bhangis par 
takers o' the high knowledge we might have gained In 
England one discusses high politics with barbers while 
having a shave We are unable todosoe\en m our 
family circle not because the members of the family or 
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the barbers are ignorant people. Their intellect is as 
well trained as that of the English barber. We are able 
to discuss intelligently with them the events of “ Maha* 
bharata,” “ Ramayana'* and of our holy places. For 
the national training flows in that direction. But we 
are unable to take home what we receive in our schools - 
We cannot reproduce before the family circle what we 
have learnt through the English language 

At the present moment the proceedings of our 
Legislative Councils are conducted in English In many 
other institutions the same state of things prevails. We 
are, therefore in the position of a miser who buries 
underground all his riches. We fare no better in our law 
courts. Judges often address words of wisdom The 
court going public is always eager to hear what the 
Judges have to say But they know no more than 
the dry decisions of the Judges. They do not even 
understand their counsels’ addresses Doctors receiving 
diplomas in Medical Colleges treat their patients no 
better. They are unable to give necessary instructions 
io their'patients. They often do not know the vernacular 
names of the different members of the body Their con- 
nection, therefore, with their patients, as a rule, does not 
travel beyond the writing of prescriptions. It is brought 
up as a charge against us that through our thoughtless- 
ness we allow the water that flows from the mountain- 
tops during the rainy season to go to waste, and similar- 
ly treat valuable manure worth lakhs of rupees and 
get disease in the bargain In the same manner 
being crushed under the weight of having to learn 
English and through want of far-sightedness we are 
unable to give to the nation what it should deceive 
at our hands. There is no exaggeration in this 
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statement It s an expression of the feelings that are 
raging within me We shall have to pay dearly for our 
continuous disregard of the mother tongue The nation 
has suffered much by reason of it It is the first duty 
of the learned class now to deliver the nation from the 
agony 

There can be no limit to the scope of a language in 
which Narasingh Mehta sang Nandshanker wrote his 
Karang^tlo which has produced a race of writers like 
Uavalram Naimadashanker Manilal MaUbaci and 
others in which the late Raychandkavi carried on his 
soul lifting discourses which the Hindus Mahomedans 
and Parsis claim to speak and can serve if they will 
which has produced a race of holy sages which owns 
among its votaries millionaires which has been spoken 
by sailors who have ventured abroad , and in which 
the Barda hills still bear witness to the valourous deeds 
•of Mulu Manek and Jodha Manek What else can the 
Gujaratis achieve if they decline to receive their 
training through that language ? It grieves one even 
to have to consider the question 

In closing this subject I would invite your attention 
to the pamphlets published by Dr Pranjiwandas Mehta 
of which a Gujarati translation is now out I ask you to 
read them You will find therein a collection of opinions 
an support of the views herein expressed 

If It IS deemed advisable to make the mother tongue 
the media of instruction it is necessary to examine the 
steps to be taken for achieving the end I propose to re 
count them without going into the argument m sup 
port — 

(1) The English knowing Gujaratis should nev er m 
Iheir mutual intercourse make use of English 
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(2) Those who are competent both in English and 
Gujarati, should translate useful English v.orls into 
Gujarati 

(3) Education Leagues should h.nc lc\t-books pre- 
pared. 

(4; Moneyed men should establish schools in 
various places in wluch Gujarati should be the medium 

(5) Alongside of the foregoing activity, conferences 
and leagues should petition the Go\ ernment and pray 
that the medium should be Gujarati in Government 
schools, that proceedings in the Law Courts and Coun- 
cils and all public activities should be in Gujarati, that 
public services should be open to all, without invidious 
distinctions in favour of those who know English, and 
m accordance with the qualifications of applicants for 
the post for which they may apply, and that schools 
should be established where aspirants for public offices 
may receive training through Gujarati 

There is a difficulty about the foregoing sugges- 
tions In the councils there are members who speak 
m Marathi, Sindhi, Gujarati and even Kanarese This 
is a serious difficulty, but not insurmountable The 
Telugus have already commenced a discussion of the 
question, and there is little doubt that a re distribution 
of provinces will have to take place on a linguistic 
basis Till then every member should have the right 
to address his remarks in Hindi or in his own ver- 
naculai. If this suggestion appears laughable, I would 
state in all humili<-y that many suggestions have at first 
sight so appeared. As I hold the view that our progress 
depends upon a correct determination of the medium of 
instruction, my suggestion appears to me to have 
much substance in it. If my suggestion were adopted 
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the vernaculars wjllgamin influence and when they 
acquire State recognition they are lively to show merits 
beyond our imagination 

THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR INDIA 
It behoves us to devote attention to a consideration 
of a national language as we have done to that of the 
medium of instruction If English is to become a 
national language it ought to be treated as a compulsory 
subject Can English become tbe nation,.! language ? 
Some learned patriots contend that even to raise the 
question betrays ignorance In their opinion English 
already occupies that place His Excellency the Viceroy 
in his recent utterance has merely expressed a hope that 
English will occupy that place His enthusiasm does not 
take him as far as that of the former He ExcelJencj 
believes that English will day after day command a lar 
ger place will permeate the family circle and at last rise 
to the status of a national language A superficial con 
sideration will support tbe viceregal contention The 
condition of our educated classes gives one the impres 
Sion that all our activities would come to a stand still if 
we stop the use of English Ard jet deeper thought 
will show that English can never and ought not to be 
come the national language of India What is the test 
of a national language ? 

(1) For the official class it should be easy to learn 

(2) The religious, commercial ard political acti 
vity throughout India should be possible in that 
language 

(3) It should be the speech of the majority of the 
inhabitants of India 

(4) For the whole of the country it should be 
easy to learn 

23 
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(5) In considering the question, weight ought not 
to be put upo>» momentary or shortlived conditions 

The English language docs not fulfil any of the 
conditions above named. The first ought to have been 
the last, but I have purposely given it the first place, 
because that condition alone gives the appearance of 
being applicable to the English l.inguage But upon 
further consideration wc should find that for the officials 
even at the present moment it is not an easy language to 
learn. In our scheme of administration, it is assumed 
that the number of English officials will progressively 
decrease, so that in the end only the Viceroy and others 
whom one may count on one’s finger-tips will be English. 
The majority are of Indian nationality to-day, and their 
number must increase. 

And everyone will admit that for them English is 
more difficult to be learnt than any Indian language 
Upon an examination of the second condition, we find 
that until the public at large can speak English, religious 
activity through that tongue is an impossibility. And 
a spread of English to that extent among the masses 
seems also impossible 

English cannot satisfy the third condition because 
the majority in India do not speak it. 

The fourth, too, cannot be satisfied by English 
because it is not an easy language to learn for the whole 
of India 

Considering the last condition we observe that the 
position that English occupies to-day is momentary. 
The permanent condition is that there will be little 
necessity for English in the national affairs It will cer- 
tainly be required for imperial affairs. That, therefore. 
It will be an imperial language, the language of diplo- 
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macy is a different question On that purpose its know 
ledge IS a necessity We are not jealous of English All 
that IS contended for is that it ought not to be allowed 
to go beyond its proper sphere And as it will be the 
imperial language we shall compel onr Malaviyajis 
-our Shastriars and our Banerjeas to learn it And we 
shall feel assured that they will advertise the greatness 
of India in other parts of the world But English can 
not become the national language of India To gi\e it 
that place like an attempt to introduce Esperanto In 
my opinion it is unmanly even to think that English 
can become our national langu age The attempt to m 
troduce Esperanto merely betrays ignorance Then 
which IS the language that satisfies all the five condi 
lions ^ We shall be obliged to admit that Hindi satisfies 
all those conditions 

I call that language Hindi which Hindus and 
IMahomedans in the North speak and write either m the 
Devaaagati or the Urdu character Exception has been 
taken to his definition It seems to be argued that 
Hindi and Urdu are different languages This is not a 
valid arguraeut In the Northern parts of India 
Musalmans and H ndus speak the same language The 
literate classes have created a division The learned 
Hindus have Sanskritised Hindi The Mu almans 
therefore cannot understand it The Moslems of 
Lucknow have Persianised their speech and made it 
•unintelligible to the Hindus These represent two 
excesses of the same language They find no common 
piece in the speech of the massess I have lived m 
the North I have freely mixed with Hindus and 
Mahomedans and although I have but a poor know 
ledge of Hindi I have never found any difficulty in 
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holding communion with them. Call the language of 
the North what you will, Urdu or Kiudi, it is the 
same If you write it in the Urdu character you may 
know It as Urdu Write the same thing in the Nagiri 
character and it is Hindi 

There, therefore, remains a difference about the 
script. For the time being Mahomedan children will 
certainly write in the Urdu character and Hindus will 
mostly write in the Devangari. I say mostly, because 
thousands of Hindus use the Urdu character and some 
do not even know the Nagan character But when 
Hindus and Mahomedans come to regard one another 
without suspicion, when the causes begetting suspicion 
are removed, that script which has greater vitality amH 
be more universally used and, therefore, become the 
^ national script Meanwhile those Hindus and Maho- 
medans who desire to write their petitions in the Urdu 
character should be free to do so, and should have the 
right of having them accepted at the seat of National 
Government 

There is not another language capable of competing 
with Hindi in satisfying the five conditions. Bengali 
comes next to Hindi But the Bengalis themselves 
make use of Hindi outside Bengal. No one wonders 
to see a Hindi-speaking man making use of Hindi, no 
matter where he goes Hindu preachers and Maho- 
medan Moulvis deliver their religious discourses 
throughout India in Hindi and Urdu and even the 
illiterate masses follow them. Even the unlettered 
Xluj^ati going to the North attempts to use a few 
Hindi words, whereas a gatekeeper from the North dec- 
lines 10 speak in Gujarati even to his employer, who 
has on that account to speak to him in broken Hindis- 
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received State recognition, it will be introduced as a 
compulsory langtSige in Madras as in other Provinces, 
and intercourse between Madras and them will then in- 
crease English has not permeated the Dravidian masses. 
Hindi, however, will take no time. The Telugus 
are making an effort in that direction even now. If 
this Conference can come to an unanimous conclusion 
as to a national language, it will be necessary to devise 
means to attain that end Those which have been 
suggested in connection with media of instruction are 
with necessary changes applicable to this question 
The activity in making Gujarati the medium of instruc- 
tion will be confined to Guzarat alone, but the whole of 
India can take part in the movement regarding the 
national language. 

DEFECTS IN OU'R EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

We have considered the question of the media of 
instruction, of the national language, and of the place 
that English should occupy We have now to consider 
whether there are any defects in the scheme of edu- 
cation imparted in our schools and colleges 

There is no difference of opinion in this matter. The 
Government and public opinion alike have condemned 
the present system, but there are wide differences as to 
what should be omitted and what should be adopted I 
am not equipped for an examination of these differences, 
but I shall have the temerity to submit to this confer- 
ence my thoughts on the modern system of education. 

Education cannot be said to fall within my pro- 
vince I have, therefore, some hesitation in dwelling 
upon It. I am myself ever prepared to put down and 
be impatient of those men and women who travelling 
outside their provinces discourse upon those for which 
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the> are not fitted It is but meet that a Iaw>er should 
resent the attempt of a physician to discourse upon law 
Nor has a man who has no experience of educational 
matters any right to offer criticism thereon It is 
therefore necessary for me to briefly mention my 
qualifications 

I began to think about the modern system of edu 
cation 25 years ago Tfie training of my children and 
those of my brothers and sisters came into my hands 
Realising the defects of the system obtaining in our 
schools I began experiments on my own children I even 
moved them myself My discontent remained the same 
even when I went to South Africa Circumstances com 
pelled me to think still more deeply For a long time 
I had the management of the Indian Educational Associa 
tion of Natal m my hands My boys have not received 
a public school training My eldest son witnessed 
the vicissitudes that I have passed through Having 
despaired of me he joined the educational institutions 
in Ahmedabad It has not appeared to me, that he has 
gamed much thereby It is mv belief that those whom 
I have kept avs ay from public schools hav e lost nothing, 
but have received good training I have noticed defects 
in that training Thev were inevitable The boys 
began to be brought up in the initial stages of my 
experiments and whilst the different links belong 
to the same chain that was hammered into shape 
from bme to time the boys had to pass through these 
different stages At the time of the Passive Resistance 
struggle over fifty boys were being educated under me 
The constitution of the school was largely shaped by 
m It was unconnected with any other institution or 
with the Government standard I am conducting a 
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Similar experiment here. A national institution has 
been in existence for the last five months and has 
received the blessings of Prof Dhruva and other learn- 
ed men of Gujarat. The ex-Professor Shah of the 
Gujarat College is its Principal He has been trained 
under Prof. Gajjar He has as his co-workers other 
lovers of Gujarati I am chiefly responsible for the 
scheme of this institution. But all the teachers con- 
nected with it have approved of it and they have 
dedicated their lives to the work, receiving only mainte- 
nance money Owing to circumstances beyond my 
control, I am unable personally to take part in the 
tuition, but my heart is ever in it My experiment there- 
fore, though it is all that of an amateur, is not devoid 
of thought and I ask you to bear it in mind while you 
consider m^^ criticism of modern education 

I have always felt that the scheme of education in 
India has taken no account of the family system It was 
perhaps natural that, in framing it, our wants were not 
thought of Macaulay treated our literaturewith con- 
tempt and considered us a superstitious people The 
framers of the educational policy were mostly ignorant of 
our religion, some even deemed it to be irreligion The 
scriptures were believed to be a bundle of superstitions, 
our civilisation was considered to be full of defects We 
being a fallen natio i, it was assumed that our organis- 
ation must be peculiarly defective and so not withstand- 
ing pure intentions a faulty structure was raised For 
building a new scheme the ’framers naturally took count 
of the nearest conditions The Governors would want 
the help of the lawyers, p hysicians, clerks. We would 
Want the new knowledge These ideas controlled the 
scheme. Text books were, therefore, prepared in utter 
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disregard of our social system and according to an 
English proverb the cart was put before the horse 
Malabari has stated that if we want to teach our 
children History and Geography we must first give 
them a knowledge of the geography of the home I re 
member that it was my lot to have to memorise the 
English counties And a subject which is deeply mte 
resting was rendered dry as dust for me In history 
there was nothing to enthral my attention It ought to 
be a means to fire the patriotic spirit of young lads I 
found no cause for patriotism m learning history iii our 
schools I had to imbibe it from other books 

In the teaching of Arithmetic and kindred subjects 
indigenous methods have received little or no attention 
They have been almost abandoned and we have lost 
the cunning of our forefathers which they possessed in 
mental arithmetic 

The teaching of Science is dry Pupils can make 
no practical use of it Astronomy which can be taught 
by observing the sky IS given to the pupils from text 
books I hav e not known a scholar being able to analyse 
a drop of water after leaving school 

It is no exaggeration to say that the teaching of 
Hjgiene is a farce We do not know at the end of 60 
year training how to save ourselves from plague and 
such other diseases It is in our opinion the greatest re 
flection upon our educational system that our doctors 
have not been able to rid the country of these di eases 
I have visited hundreds of homes but have hardly seen 
a house in which rules of hygiene were observed I 
doubt very much if our graduates know howto treat 
snake bites etc Had our doctors been able to receive 
their training in medicine m their childhood they would 
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not occupy the pitiable position that they do. This is 
a terrible result of our educational system All the 
other parts of the world have been able to banish 
plague from their midst Here it has found a home and 
thousands die before their time, and if it be pleaded 
that poverty is the cause, the Department of Education 
has to answer why there should be any poverty after 
60 years of education. 

We might now consider the subjects which are al- 
together neglected Character should be the chief aim 
of education It passes my comprehension how it can be 
built without religion. We shall soon find out that wtf 
are neither here nor there. It is not possible for me to 
dilate on tins delicate subject. I have met hundreds of 
teachers. They have related their experiences with a 
sigh. This Conference has to give deep thought to it. 
If the scholars lost their characters they could have 


lost everything. 

In this country 85 to 90 per cent of the population 
IS engaged in agricultural pursuits We can, therefore 
never know too much of agriculture. But there is no 
place for agricultural training even in our High Schools 
A catastrophe like this is possible only in India The 
art of hand-weaving is fast dying It was the agricul- 
turist’s occupation during his leisure. There is no provi- 
sion for the teaching of that art in our syllabus Our 
education simply produces a political class, and even a 
goldsmith, blacksmith or a shoemaker who is entrapped 
in our schools is turned out a political We should surely 
desire that all should receive what is good education. 
But if all at the end of their education in our schools 
and colleges become politicals ^ 

There is no provision for military training It is 
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no matter of great grief to mp I have considered it a 
boon received by chance but the nation wants to know 
the use of arms And those who want to should have 
the opportunity The matter however seems to have 
been clean forgotten 

Music has found no place We have lost all notion 
of what a tremendous effect it has on men Had we 
known it we would have strained every nerve to make 
our children learn the art The Vedic chant seems to re 
cognise Its effect Sweet music calms the fever of the 
soul Often we notice disturbances ki largely attended 
meetings The sound of some national rhyme rising m 
tunefrornathousandbreastscaneasily still suchdistur 
bances It is no insignificant matter to have our children 
singing with one voice soul stirring vitalising national 
on^ That sailors and other labouring classes go 
through their heavy task to the tune of some rhythmic 
expression is an instance of the power of music I have 
known English friends forgetting their cold by rolling 
out some of then favourite tunes The singing of 
dramatic songs anyhow without reference to timeliness 
and thumping on harmoniums aud concertinas harm our 
children If they were to receive mechodical musical 
training they would not waste their time singing so 
called songs out of tone B6ys will abhor questionable 
songs even as a good musician will never sing out of 
tune and out of season Music is a factor in national 
awakening and it should be provided for The opinion 
of Dr Ananda Coomaraswami on this subject is worthy 
of study 

Gymnastics and body training m general have 
had no serious attention given to them Tennis cricket 
and football have replaced national games The former 
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it may be admitted, are games full of interest, but if 
everything western had not captivated us, we should 
not have abandoned equally interesting but inexpensive 
national games, such as Gcdtdudo, Mot dandta, Khogho, 
EJagmath, Nadintu^ Khaiopat, Navnagh, Sat tali and so 
on Our gymnastics which exercise every limb of the 
body and our Kustt grounds have almost disappeared. 
If anything western is worthy of being copied it is cer- 
tainly the western drill An English friend rightly re- 
marked that we did dot know how to walk. We have no 
notion of marching m step in large bodies We are not 
trained to march noiselessly, m an orderly manner in step, 
in twos or fours, in directions varying from time to time. 
Nor need it be supposed that drilling is useful for 
military purposes only It is required for many acts of 
benevolence, e.g., there is a fire drill, there is a drill 
for helping the drowned to come to life, and there is a 
stretcher drill Thus it is necessary to introduce in our 
schools national games, national gymnastics and the 
western drill 

Female education fares no better than male educa- 
tion In framing the scheme of female education, no 
thought has been given to the Indian conception of rela- 
tionship between husband and wife, and the place an 
Indian woman occupies in society 

’ Much of the primary education may be common to 
both the sexes But beyond that there is little that is 
common. Nature has made the two different, and a dis- 
tinction IS necessary in framing a scheme of education for 
the two sexes. Both are equal, but the sphere of work is 
defined for each Woman has the right to the queenship 
of the home Man is the controller of outside manage- 
ment He IS the bread-winner, woman husbands the 
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resources of the family and distributes them Wonnn is 
her infant s nurse she is its maker on her depends the 
child s character she is the child s first teacher thus she 
IS the mother of the nation Man is not its father After 
a time the fathers influence over his son begins to wane 
The mother never allows it to slip away from herself 
Even when we reach manhood we pla> like children 
with our mothers We are unable to retain that relation 
ship with our fathers If then the v ocation of the two 
are naturally and properly distinct there is no occasion 
to arrange for an independent earning of livelihood by 
women in general Where women are obliged to be 
telegraphists t>pists and compositors there is a break 
in well ordered society A nation that has adopted such 
a scheme has iii my opinion come to the end of its 
resources and has begun to live on its capital 

Thus it IS wrong on the one hand to 1 eep our 
women in a state of ignorance and degradation It is a 
sign of weakness and it is tyrannical to impo e men s 
work on her After coeducation for some jears a 
different scheme for girls is necessary They ou ht to 
have a Inowledge ot the managment of the home of re 
gulatnig the life during the child bearing period and the 
upbringing of children etc lo formulate such a scheme 
js a difficult task This is a new suoject m the depart 
ment of education In order lo explore the unbeaten 
track women of character aid learning and men of 
experience should be entrusted with the task of devising 
a scheme of female education Such a committee will 
try to devise means for the education of our girls But 
we have numerous girls who are married during girlhood 
The number is increasing These girls disappear from 
the education stage after marriage I venture to copy 
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below the views I have expressed on this phase of 
female education in my preface to the first number of 
the Bhaginee Samaj series : 

“ The provision of education for unmarried girls 
does not solve the problem of female education Thou- 
sands of girls at the age of 12 become victims of child- 
marnage and disappear from view. They become mother. 
So long as we have not got rid of this cruel wrong, hus- 
bands will have to become their wives’ teachers In 
the fitness of husbands for this task lies high hope for 
the nation All endeavour for the national uplift is vain 
so long as instead of becoming our companions, our 
better halves and partners in our joys and sorrows, 
our wives remain our cooks and objects of our lust 
Some treat their wives as if they were beasts. Some 
Sanskrit text and a celebrated verse of Tulsidas are 
responsible for this deplorable state of things 
Tulsidas has said that beasts, fools, Sudras and 
women are fit to receive bodily punishment I am a 
devotee of Tulsidas But my worship is not blind. 
Either the couplet is apocryphal, or Tulsidas following 
the popular current has thoughtlessly written it off. 
With reference to Sanskrit expressions, we are haunted 
by the superstitious belief that everytliing Sanskrit is 
scriptural ' It is our duty to purge ourselves of the 
superstition and uproot the habit of considering women 
as our inferiors. Their is another body of men who in 
pursuit of their passions decorate their wives from 
period to period during twenty-four hours even as 
we decorate our idols. We must shake ourselves 
free of this idolatry Then at last they will be what 
Uma was to Shankara, Sita to Rama, Damayanti to 
Nala, they will be our companions, they will discourse 
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y.ith us on equaUcrms they apprecnte our 

sentiments the> will nurse them they would by Ihcir 
marvelous lntu^tl^e powers understand our business 
worries as by magic share them w ith ns and giv e us the 
soothing peace of the home Then but not till then is 
■our regeneration possible To attain to that lofty status 
through girl-schools is highly improbable for a long 
time So long as we are destined to groan under the 
shackles of child marriages so long will husbands have 
to become teachers of their child wives It is not 
tuition in the alphabet only that is here contemplated. 
Step by step they have to be initiated in political and 
-social subjects and literary training is not indispensable 
for imparting such knowledge to them Husbands who 
4ispirc after the position of teachers will have to alter 
their conduct towards their wives If husbands were 
to observe Brahmacbarya so long as their wives have 
not reached maturity and are receiving their education 
under them had we not been paralysed by inertia we 
•would never impose the burden of motlierhood upon a 
girl of 12 or 15 We would shudder even to think of 
any such pObSibtlity 

It is well that classes are opened for married wo 
men and that lectures arc given for them Those who 
are engaged in this kind of activities are entitled to 
credit But it appears that until husbands discharge the 
duty incumbent on them we ate not likely to obtain 
treat results Upon reflection this would appear to be 
a self evident truth 

Wherever we look wo observe imposing structures 
upon weak foundation Those who are selected as 
teacher for primary schixils may for the sake of 
courtesy be so called In realif> however, it is an 
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abuse of terms to call such men teachers A scholar’s 
childhood IS the most important period of life Know- 
ledge received during that period is never forgottenr 
And it IS during this period that they are helped the 
least, and they are shoved into auy so-called school 
In my opinion, if in this country, instead of devoting 
our pecuniary resources to ornamenting our schools and 
colleges beyond the capacity of this poor country, we 
were to devote them to imparting primary education 
under teachers who are well trained, upright and sobered 
by age, in hygienic conditions, we should in a short time 
have tangible results Even if the salaries of the 
teachers in primary schools were doubled, we could not 
obtain the desired results Paltry changes are not enough 
to secure important results. It is necessary to alter the 
framework of primary education. I know that this is a 
difficult subject There are many pitfalls ahead, but its 
solution ought not to be bej^ond the power of the Gujarat 
Education League It ought, perhaps, to be stated 
that their is no intention here of finding fault with 
primary school teachers individually. That they are 
able beyond their capacity to show us results, is a proof 
of the stability of our grand ci-v ilisation. If the same 
teachers were properly fitted and encouraged, they 
could show us undreamt-of results 

It is, perhaps, improper for me to say anything 
about the question of compulsory education My 
experience is limited. I find it hard to reconcile 
myself to any compulsion being imposed on the nation. 
The thought, therefore, of putting an additional 
burden in the shape of cumpulsory education worries 
me It appears to be more in keeping with the times 
to experiment m free and voluntary education Until 
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we have come out of the compulsion stage as (ho 
rule of life to make education compulsory socms to 
me to be fraught with many dingers The expcnenco 
gamed by the Barodi Government mi> help us in 
considering this subject The results of my exnmin 
ation of the Barodi system have been so fir unfavour 
able But no weight can be nttichcd to them as my 
examination was wholly superficiil I tike it for grant 
ed that the delegates i sembled here will be able to 
throw helpful light on the subject 

It IS certain that the golden way to remove the de 
fects enumerated hy me is not through petitioning 
Great changes are not suddenly made by Gov ernments 
Such enterprises are possible only by the initiative of 
the leaders of a nation Under the British Constitution 
voluntary national cfTort has a recogni cd place Ages 
will pass away before we achieve our aims if we 
depended solely upon Government initi itive As in 
England so in India we have to lead the way for the 
Government by making experiments ourselve« Those 
who detect short comings in our educational svstem can 
make the Government remove them by themselves 
making experiments and showing the way Numerous 
private institutions should be established in order to 
bring aoout such a consummation There is one big 
obstacle in our path We are enamoured of degrees 
The very life seems to hang upon passing an exami 
nation and obtaining a degree It sucks the nations 
life blood We forget that degrees are required only 
by candidatesfor Government service But Government 
service is not a foundation for national life We see 
moreover that wealth can be acquired without Govern 
ment service Educated men can by their enterprise 
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acquire wealth even as illiterate men do by their clever- 
ness If the educated class became free from the paralys- 
ing fear of their unfitness for business, they should surely 
have as much capacity as the illiterate class If, there- 
fore we become free from the bondage of ‘degrees,’ many 
private institutions could be carried on No Goverment 
can possibly take charge of the whole of a nation’s edu", 
cation In America private enterprise is the predomi- 
nant factor in education. In England numerous schools 
and colleges are conducted by private enterprise They 
issue their own certificates. Herculean efforts must be 
made in order to put national education on a firm found- 
ation Money, mind, body and soul must be dedicated to 
It We have not much to learn from America. But 
there is certainly one thing which we can copy from 
that country Great educational schemes are propound- 
ed and managed by gigantic trusts. MiHionaires have 
given off their millions to them. They support many a 
private school These trusts have not only untold 
wealth at their disposal but command also the services 
■of able-bodied, patriotic and learned men, who inspect 
and protect national institutions and give financial assist- 
ance, where necessary Any institution conforming to 
the conditions of these trusts is entitled to financial 
lielp Through these trusts even the elderly peasant of 
America has brought to his door the results of the latest 
experiments in agriculture Gujarat is capable of sup- 
porting some such scheme. It has wealth, it has learn- 
ing, and the leligious instinct has not yet died out. 
Children are thirsting for education. If we can but 
initiate the desired reform, we could, by our success, com- 
mand Government action. One act actually accomplish- 
ed will be far more forcible than thousands of petitions. 
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The foregoing suggestions have invol\ed an 
-examuiation of the other two objects of the Gujarat 
Education League The establishment of a trust such 
as I have described is a continuous agitation for the 
spread of education and a practical step towards it 

But to do that is like doing the only best It could 
not therefore be easy Both Go\ernment and million 
aire can be wakened into life only by coaxing Tapasya 
IS the only means to do it It is the first and the best 
step in religion And I assume that the Gujarat Educa 
iion League isan mcamatioo of Tapasya Money willbe 
■showered upon the League when its secretane and mem 
hers are found to be embodiments of selflessness and 
learning Wealth is always shy There are reasons for 
such shyness If therefore we want to coax wealthy 
•men we shall have to prove our fitness But although we 
require money it is not necessary to attach undue impor 
■tance to that need He who wishe to impart national 
education can if he is not equipped for it do so by 
labouring and getting the necessary training and having 
"thus qualified himself will sitting under the shadow of a 
tree distribute knowledge freely to those who want it 
He is a Brahmin indeed and this dbarma can he prac-* 
tised by every one who wishes it Both wealth and 
power will bow to such a one I hope and pray to God 
that the Gujarat Education League will have immove 
able faith in itself 

The way to Swaraj lies t hrough educatio*' Political 
leaders may wait on Mr Montagu The political field 
may not be open to this Conference But all endeavour 
will be useless without true education The field of 
education IS a speciality of this Conference And if we 
achieve succe s in that direction it means succe sail 
♦over 
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The following ts an English iranslaiton of Mr, 
GandhTs Presidential Address io the First Gujaiat Poli- 
tical Oonference held at Godhra, on Novembei 3, 1917. 

Brothers and Sisters, I am thankful to you all for 
the exalted position to which you have called me I am 
but a baby of two years and a half in Indian politics I 
cannot trade, here, on my experience in South Africa. I 
know that acceptance of the position vs to a certain 
extent an impertinence And yet 1 have been unable to 
resist the pressure your over-whelming affection has 
exerted upon me 

I am conscious of my responsibility. This Confer- 
ence IS the first of its kind in Gujarat The time is most 
critical for the whole of India The empire is labouring 
under a strain never before expel lenced My views do 
not quite take the general course I feel that some of 
them run in the opposite direction Under the circum- 
stances, I can hardly claim this privileged position 
The president of a meeting is usually its spokesman I 
cannot pretend to lay any such claim It is your kind- 
ness that gives me such a unique opportunity of placing 
my thoughts before the Gujarat p ub he. I do not see 
anything wrong in these views being subjected to 
criticism, dissent, and even emphatic protest. I would 
like them to be freely discussed I will only say with 
regard to them that they were not fo rmed to-day or 
yesterday But they were formed years ago I am 
enamoured of them, and my Indian experience of two 
years and a half has not altered them. 
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I congratulate the originators of the proposal to 
hold this Conference as also those friends who have 
reduced it to practice It is a most important e\ent for 
Gujarat It is possible for us to make it yield most 
important results This conference is m the nature of a 
foundation and if it is well and truelv laid we need have 
no anxiety as to the superstructure Being the first 
progenitor its responsibility is great I pray that God 
"Will bless US with wisdom and that our deliberations 
■will benefit the people 

This IS a political conference Let us pause a 
moment over the word political * It is as a rule used 
in a restricted sense but I believe it is better to give it 
a wider meaning If the work of such a conference were 
to be confined to a consideration of the relations between 
the rulers and the ruled it would not only be incomplete 
but we should even fail to have an adequate conception 
of those relations For instance the question of Mhowra 
flowers is of great importance for a put of Gujarat If 
it IS considered merely as a question between the 
Go\ ernment and the people it might lead to an unto- 
ward end or even to one never desired by u If we 
considered the gene is of the law on Mhowra flowers 
and also appreciated our duty in the matter we would 
aery probably succeed sooner m our fight with Govern 
ment than otherwise and we would easily discov er the 
key to successful agitation You will more clearly 
perceive my interpretation of the word political in 
the light of the views now being laid before you 

Conferences do not as a rule after the end of their 
deliberations appear to leave behind them an executive 
body and even when such a body is appointed it is to 
use the language of the late Mr GokhaU composed of 
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men who are amateurs. What is wanted m order to 
gave effect to the resolutions of such conferences is men 
who would make it their business to do so. If such 
men come forward in great numbers, then and then only 
will such conferences be a credit to the country and 
produce lasting results At present there is much 
waste of energy It is desirable that there were many 
institutions of the type of the Servants of India Society. 
Only when men fired with the belief that service is 
the highest religion, come forward m great numbers, 
only then could we hope to see great results Fortuna- 
tely, the religious spirit still binds India, and if during 
the present age the service of the motherland becomes 
the end of religion, men and women of religion in large 
numbers would take part in our public life When 
sages and saints take up this work, India will easily 
achieve her cherished aims. At all events it is incumbent 
on us that for the purposes of this conference we formed 
an executive committee whose business, it would be, to 
enforce its resolutions. 

The sound of Swaraj pervades the Indian air It 
IS due to Mts. Besant that Swaraj is on the lips of 
hundreds of thousands of men and women What was 
unknown to men and women only two years ago, has, 
by her consummate tact and her indefatigable eftorts, 
become common property for them There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that her name will take the first 
rank m history among those who inspired us with the 
hope that Swaraj was attainable at no distant date, 
Swaraj was, and is, the goal of the Congress. The 
idea did not originate with her. But the credit of 
presenting it to us as an easily attainable goal belongs 
to that lady alone For that we could hardly thank 
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her enough By releasing her and her associates 
Messrs Arundale and Wadia Government have laid us 
under an obligation and at the same time acknowledged 
the just and reasonable nature of the agitation for 
Swaraj It is desirable that Government should extend 
the same generosity towards our brothers Mahomed Ali 
and Shaukat Alt It is no use discussing the appositeness 
or otherwise of what Sir William Vincent has said 
about them It is to be hoped that the Government 
will accede to the peoples desire for ibeir release and 
thus make them responsible for any improper result 
that might flow from their release Such clemency will 
make them all the more grateful to the Govemmant* 
The act of genero ity will be incomplete so long as 
these brothers are not released The grant of freedom 
to the brothers will gladden the peoples hearts and 
endear the Government to them 

Mr Montagu will shortly be in our midst The 
work of taking signatures to the petition to be submit 
ted to him is going on apace The chief object of this 
petition IS to educate the people about Swaraj To say 
that a knowledge of letters ts essential to obtain Swaraj 
betrays ignorance of history A 1 nowledge of letters is 
not necessary to inculcate among people the idea that 
we ought to manage our own affairs What is essential is 
the grasp of such an idea. People hav e to desire Swaraj 
Hundreds of unlettered kings have ruled kingdoms in an 
effective manner To see how far such an idea exists 
in the minds of the people and to try to create it where it 
IS absent is the object of this petition It is desirable that 
millions of men and women should sign it intelligently 
That such a largely signed petition will have its due 
weight With Mr Montagu is its natural result 
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No one has the right to alter the scheme of reforms 
approved by the Congress and the Moslem League, and 
one need not, therefore go into the merits thereof. 
For our present purposes, we have to understand 
thoroughly the scheme formulated most thoughtfully by 
our leaders and to faithfully do th e things necessary to 
get it accepted and enforced 

Thii> scheme ts not Sw'xtaj, but ct- great step 
towards Swaraj Some English critics tell us that we 
have no right to enjoy Swaraj, because the class that 
demands it is incapable of defending India “ Is the 
defence of India to rest with the English alone, they 
ask, “and are the leins of Government to be in the 
hands of the Indians ? Now this is a question which 
excites both laughter and sorrow It is laughable, 
because our English friends fancy that they are not of us, 
whilst our plan of Swaraj is based upon retention 
of the British connection We do not expect the English 
settlers to leave this country They will be our part- 
ners in Swaraj And they need not grumble if in such 
a scheme the burden of the defence of the country falls 
on them They are, however, hasty in assuming that 
we shall not do our share of defending the country 
When India decides upon qualifying herself for the act 
of soldiering, she will attain to it in no time We 
have but to harden our feelings to be able to strike. To 
cultivate a hardened feeling does not take ages It 
grows like weeds The question has also its tragic 
side, because it puts us in mind of the fact that Govern- 
ment have up to now debarred us from military train- 
ing. Had they been so minded they would have had at 
their disposal to-day, from among the educated classes, 
an army of trained soldiers Government have to 
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•accept 'i larger measure of blame than the educated 
classes for tne latter having taken little part id the 
war Had the Gbvernment policy been shaped different 
ly from the very commencement they would have 
to day an unconquerable army But let no one be 
blamed for the present situation At the time British 
rule was established it was considered to be a wise 
policy for the governance of crores of men to deprive 
them of arms and military training But it is never 
too late to m end and both the rulers and the ruled must 
immediately repair the omission 

In offering these views I have assumed the pro 
priety jf the current trend of thought Tome however 
it does not appear to be tending altogether in the right 
direction Our agitation is based on the Western model 
The Swanj we desire is of a Western type As a result 
of It India will have to enter into competition with the 
Western nations Many believe that there is no escape 
from it I do not think so I cannot forget that 
India IS not Europe India is not Japan India is not 
China The divine word that India alone is the 
land of Karma ’ (Action) the rest is the land of Bhoga 
(Enjoyment) is indelibly imprinted on my mind I feel 
that India s mission is different from tha*" of the others 
India is fitted for the religious supremacy of the world 
There is no parallel in the world for the process of 
purification that this country has voluntarily undergone 
India is less in need of steel weapons it has fought with 
divine weapons it can still do so Other nations have 
teen \ otanes of brute force The terrible war going on 
in Europe furnishes a forcible illustration of the truth 
India can win all by soul force History supplies numer 
ous instances to prove that brute force is as nothing 
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before soul-force. Poets have sung about it and Seers 
have described their experiences, A thirty year old 
Hercules behaves like a lamb before his eighty-year old 
father. This is an instance of love-force. Love is 
Atman • it is its attribute. If we have faith enough we 
can wield that force over the whole world. Religion 
having lost its hold on us, wc arc without an anchor to 
keep us firm amidst the storm of modern civilisation, 
and are therefore being tossed to and fro Enough, how- 
ever, of this, for the present I shall return to it at a 
later stage. 

In spite of my views being as I have just described 
them, I do not hesitate to take part in the Swaraj move- 
ment, for India is being governed .n accordance with 
the Western system and even the Government admit 
that the British Parliament presents the best type 
of that system. Without parliamentary government, 
we should be nowhere Mrs Besant is only too true 
when she says that we shall soon be facing a hunger- 
strike, if we do not have Home Rule I do not want 
to go into statistics The evidence of my eyes is 
enough for me Poverty in India is deepening day by 
day. No other result is possible A country that ex- 
ports Its raw produce and imports it after it has under 
gone manufacturing processes, a country that in spite of 
growing Its own cotton, has to pay crores of rupees for 
Its imported cloth, cannot be otherwise than poor. It 
can only be said of a poor country that its people are 
spend thrifts, because they ungrudgingly spend money in 
marriage and such other cerraonies It must be a terri- 
bly poor country that cannot afford to spend enough in 
carrying out improvements for stamping out epidemics 
like the plague The poverty of a country must contm- 
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cously grow when the salaries of its highl> paid ofTicsals 
are spent outside it. Surely it must be India s keen 
poverty that compels its people, during cold weather 
for want of woollen clothing to bum their precious 
manure in order to warm themselves Throughout my 
wanderings in India 1 have rarely seen i buoyant face 
The middle classes arc groaning under the weight of 
awful distress Tor the lowest order there is no hope* 
They do not know a bright day It is a pure fiction to 
say that India s riches are boned under ground or are 
to be found in her ornaments. What there is of such 
riches is of no consequence The nation s expenditure 
has increased not so its income Government have 
not deliberately brought about this state of things I 
believe that th^ir intentions arc pure It is their booest 
opinion that the nation s prosperity is dailv growiut' 
Their faith in their Blue Books is immovable It 
IS only too true that statistics can be made to prove 
anything The economists deduce India s prosperity 
from statistics People like me who appreciate 
the popular way of examining figures shake their heads 
over biuebook statistics If the gods were to come 
down and testify otherwise I would insist on saying 
that I see India growing poorer 

What then would our Parliament do ? When we 
have It we would have a right to commit blunders and 
to correct them In the early stages we are bound to 
make blunders But we being children of the soil 
won t lose time in setting ourselves right Wo shall 
therefoie soon find out remedies against poverty 
Then our existence won t be dependent on Lancashire 
goods Then we shall not be found spending untold 
riches on Imperial Delhi It will then bear some 
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correspondence to the peasant cottage. There will be 
some proportion observed between that cottage and our 
Parliament House The nation to-day ts tn a helpless 
condxUoni vt does not possess even the right to err He 
who has no right to err can never go forward The 
history of the Commons is a history of blunders Man, 
says an Arabian proverb, is error personified ’Freedom 
to err and the duty of correcting errors ts one definition 
of Swataj And such Swaraj lies in Parliament 
That Parliament we need to-day We are fitted for it 
to-day We shall, therefore get it on demand It rests 
with us to define ‘ to-day Swaraj is not to be attain- 
ed through an appeal to the British democracy. The 
English nation cannot appreciate such an appeal. Its 
reply Will be ' “ We never sought outside help to 

obtain Swaraj We have received it through our own 
ability You have not received it, because you are 
unfit. When you are fit for it, nobody can withhold it 
from you ” How then shall we fit ourselves for it ? 
We have to demand Swaraj from our own democracy 
Our appeal must be to it When the peasantry of 
India understand what Swaraj is, the demand will be- 
come irresistible The late Sir W W Hunter used to 
say that in the British system, victory on the, battlefield 
was the shortest cut to success If educated India 
could have taken its full share in the war, I am certain 
that v/e would not only have reached our goal already, 
but the manner of the grant would have been altogether 
unique. We often refer to the fact that many sepoys 
of Hindustan have lost their lives on the battle-fields of 
France and Mesopotamia It is not possible for the 
educated classes to claim the credit for this event It is 
not patriotism that had prompted those sepoys to go to 
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the battlefield They know nothing ol Swar-ij At the 
end of the war they will not ask for it Thej have 
gone to demonstrate that they are faithful to the salt 
they eat In asking for Swamj I feel that it is not 
possible for us to bring into account their serv ices The 
only thing we can say is that we may not be considered 
blameworthy for our mabilit) to take a large active 
part m the prosecution of the war 

That we have been loyal at a time of stress is no 
test of fitness for Svvaraj Loyalty is no merit It is a 
necessity of citizenship all the world over That 
loyalty can be no passport to Swaraj is a self demons 
trated maxim Our fitness lies in that we now k^'enlv 
desire Swaraj and in the conviction we have reached 
that bureaucracy although it has served India with 
pure, intenlicns has had its day And this kind of fit 
ness IS sufficient for our purpos Without Swaraj 
there is now no possibility of peace in India 

But if we confine our activities for advancing 
Swaraj only to holding meetings the nation is likely to 
suffer harm Meetings and speeches have their own 
place and time But they cannot make a Nation 

In a nation fired with Swaraj zeal we shall observe 
ar awakening in all departments of life The fir t step 
to Swaraj lies in the Individual The great truth As 
with the Individual so with the Universe ’ is applicable 
here as elsewhere If we are ever torn by conflict from 
within if we are ever going ast^y and if instead of 
ruling our passions we allow them to rule us Swaraj 
can have no meaning for os Government of self then 
IS primary education in the school of Swaraj 

Then the Family If dissensions reign supreme in 
our families, if brothers fight among themselves if joint 
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families, t e., families enjoying Self-government, become 
divided through family quarrels, and if we are unfit 
even for such restricted Swaraj, how can we be 
considered fit for the larger Swaraj ? 

Now for the Caste. If caste-fellows become jealous 
of one another, if the castes cannot regulate their affairs 
in an orderly manner, if the elders want to usurp power, 
if the members become self-opinionat«d and thus show 
their unfitness for tribal Self-government, how can they 
be fit for national Self-government 

After caste the City Life If we cannot regulate 
the affairs of our cities, if our streets are not kept clean, 
if our homes are dilapidated and if our roads are crook- 
ed, if we cannot command the services of selfless 
citizens for civic government, and those who are in 
charge of affairs are neglectful or selfish, how shall we 
claim larger powers ? The way to national life lies 
through the cities It is, therefore, necessary to linger 
a little longer on civic government 

The plague has found a home in India Cholera 
has been always with us Malaria takes an annual 
toll of thousands The plague has been driven out 
from every other part of the world. Glasgow drove 
-it out as soon as it entered it In Johannesburg 
it could appear but once. Its municipality made a 
gr<.at effort and stamped it out within a month, whereas 
we are able to produce little impression upon it We 
cannot blame the Government for this state of things. 
In reality we cannot make our poverty answerable for 
it None can interfere with us m the prosecution of any 
remedies that we might wish to adopt. Ahmedabad, for 
instance cannot evade responsibility by pleading 
-poverty I fear that in respect of the plague we must 
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shoultJer the whole responsibility It is a matter of 
wonderment that when the plague is working havoc m 
our rural quarters cantonments as a rule remain free 
Reasons for such immunity are obvious In the canton 
men ts the atmosphere is pure houses detached roads are 
wide and clean, the sanitary habite of the residents are 
■exceptionally sound Whereas ours are as unhygienic as 
they well could be Our closets are pestilentially dirty 
ISIinety percent of oar population go barefoot people 
spit anywhere perfrom natural functions anywhere and 
are obliged to walk along roads and paths thus dirtied 
It IS no wonder that the plague has found a home in our 

iUlQSt 

Unless we alter the conditions of our cities rid our 
selves of dirty habits and reform our castes, Swara; /or 
-us can have no value 

It will not be considered oat of place here to refer 
to the condition of the so called untouchables The 
result of considering the roost useful members of society 
as unworthy of being even touched by us has been that 
we let them clean only a part of our closets In the 
name of religion we ourselves would not clean the 
remainder for fear of pollution and so in spife of 
personal cleanliness a portion of our houses remains the 
dirtiest ID the world with the result that we are brought 
tip m an atmo phere which is laden with disease germs 
We were safe so long as we kept to our villages But 
tn the cities He ever commit suicide by reason of our 
insanitary habits 

Where many die before their death there is every 
■pTobabihty that people are devoid of both religion and 
Its practice I believe that it ought not to be beyond us 
to banish the plague from India and if we could do so, 
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we shall have increased our fitness for Swaraj, as it 
could not be by agitation, no matter howsoever great*. 
This is a question meriting the serious consideration of 
our Doctors and Vaidyas 

Our sacred Dakorji is our next door neighbour I 
have visited that holy place Its unholiness is limit- 
less. I consider myself a devout Vaishnavite I claim, 
therefore, a special privilege of criticising the condition 
of Dakorji The insanitation of that place is so great, 
that one used to hygienic conditions can hardly bear to 
pass even twenty-four hours there. The pilgrims are 
permitted to pollute the tank and the streets as they 
choose The keepers of the idol quarrel among them- 
selves, and to add insult to injury, a receiver has been 
appointed to take charge of the jewellery and costly 
robes of the idol It is our clear duty to set this wrong 
right How shall we, Gujaratis, bent on attaining 
Swaraj, discharge ourselves m its army, if we cannot 
sweep our houses clean 9 

The inconsideration of the state of education in our 
cities also fills us with despondency. It is up to us to 
provide by private effort for the education cf the masses. 
But our gaze is fixed upon Government, whilst our 
children are starving for want of education 

In the cities the dnnk-evil is on the increase, tea- 
shops are multiplying, gambling is rampant. If we 
cannot remedy these evils how should we attain Swaraj 
whose meaning is government of ourselves 9 

W^e have reached a time when we and our children 
are likely to be deprived of our milk-supply Dairies in 
Gujarat are doing us infinite harm. They buy out 
practically the whole milk-supply and sell its products, 
butter, cheese etc , in a wider market How can a- 
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nation whose noonshment is chiefly derived from milk 
allow this important article of food to be thus exploited ? 
How can men be heedless of the national health and 
think of enriching themselves^ by such an improper use 
of this article of diet ’ Milk and its products are of such 
paramount value to the nation that they deserve to be 
controlled bj the municipahtfes What are we doing 
about them ? 

I have just returned from the scene of Bakr Id 
riots For an insignificant cause t he two communities 
■quarrelled mischievous men took ad vantage of it and a 
mere spark became a blaae We were found to be 
helpless We have been obliged to depend only upon 
Government assistance This is a significant illustration 
of the condition I am trying to describe 

It will not be inopportune to dwell for a moment on 
the question of cow protection It is an important ques 
tion And yet it is entrusted (o the so called co^ pro* 
tection societies The protection of cows is an old 
custom It has originated in the necessity of the condi 
tion of the country Protection of ixs cows is incumbent 
upon a country 73 per cent of whose population lives 
upon agriculture and uses only bullocks for it In such 
a country even meat eaters should abstain from beef 
eating These natural causes should be enough justifi 
cation for not killing cows But here we have to face a 
peculiar situation The chief meaning of cow protection 
seems to be to pre\ ent cows from going into the hands 
of our Mussalraan brethren and being used as food 
The governing class seem to need beef In their behalf 
thousands of cows ate slaughtered daily We take no 
steps to prevent the slaughter We hardly make any 
attempt to prevent the cruel torture of cows by certain 
25 
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Hindu dairies of Calcutta, which subject them to cer- 
tain indescribable practices and make them yield the 
last drop of milk. In Gujarat Hindu drivers use spiked 
sticks to goad bullocks into action We say nothing 
about It The bullocks of our cities are to be seen in a 
pitiable condition Indeed, protection of the cow and her 
progeny is a very great problem With us it has de- 
generated into a pretext for quarrelling with the Maho- 
medans, and we have thus contributed to a further 
slaughter of cow s It is not religion, but want of it, to 
kill aMahomedan brother who declines to part Vvuth his 
cow I feel sure that if we were to negotiate with our 
Mussulman brothers upon a basis of love, they will 
appreciate the peculiar condition of India and readily 
co-operate with us in the protection of cows By cour- 
tesy and even by Satyagraha we can engage them m 
that mission. But in order to be able to do this, we 
shall have to understand the question in its true bear- 
ing. We shall have to prepare rather to die than to 
kill. But we shall be able to do this only when we 
understand the real value of the cow and have pure 
love for her Many ends will be automatically served 
in achieving this one end. Hindus and Mahomedans 
will live 111 peace, milk and its products will be avail- 
able in a pure condition and will be cheaper than now, 
and our bullocks will become the envy of the world By 
real iapasya it is possible for us to stop cow slaughter 
whether by the English, Mahomedans or Hindus This 
one act will bring Swaraj many a step nearer 

Many of the foregoing problems belong to Munici- 
pal Government We can, therefore, clearly see that 
National Government is dependent upon pimiy of the 
govei nnienf of our cities 
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It wiU not be considered an improper statement to 
say that the Swadeshi movement is in an insane condi 
tion We do not realise that Swaraj is almost wholly 
obtainable through Swadeshi If we have no regard for 
our respective vernaculars if we dislike our clothes if 
our dress repels us if we are ashamed to wear the sacred 
Shtkha if our food IS distasteful to us our climate js not 
good enough our people uncouth and unfit for our comp 
any, our civilisation faulty and the foreign attractive in 
short if e\ erythmg native is bad and everything foreign 
pleasing to us I should not know what Swaraj can 
mean for us If everything foreign is to be adopted 
surely it will be necessary for us to continue long under 
foreign tutelage because foreign civilisation has not 
permeated the masses It seems to me that, before we 
can appreciate Swaraj we should have not only love 
but passion for Swadeshi Every one of our acts should 
bear the Swadeshi stamp Swaraj can only be built 
upon the assumption that most of what is national is on 
the whole sound If the view here put forth be correct 
the Swadeshi mo\ emeot ought to be carried ou vigor 
ously E\ ery country that has carried on the Swaraj 
movement has full> appreciated the Swadeshi spirit 
•rhe Scotch Highlanders hold on to their kilts even at 
the risk of their lives We huniorously call the High 
landers the petticoat brigade But the whole world 
testifies to the strength that lies behind that petticoat 
and the Highlanders of Scotland will not abandon 
it even though it is an inconvenient dress and an 
easv target for the enemy The object in developing 
the foregoing argument is not that we should treasure 
our faults but that what is national even though 
comparatively less agreeable should be adhered to and 
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that what is foreign should be avoided, though it may 
be more agreeable than our own That which is want- 
ing in our civilisation can be supplied by proper effort 
on our part. I do hope that the Swadeshi spirit will 
possess every member in this assembly, and that we 
• would carry out the Swadeshi vow in spite of great 
difficulties and inconvenience. Then Swaraj will be 
easy of attainment 

The foregoing illustrations go to show that our 
movement should be twofold. We may petition the 
Government, we may agitate in the Imperial Council 
for our rights, but for a real awakening of the people, 
internal activity is more important. There is likelihood 
of hypocrisy and selfishness tainting external activity. 
There is less danger of such a catastrophe in the 
internal activity. Not only will external activity, 
without being balanced by the internal, lack grace, but 
it IS likely to be barren of results It is not my 
contention that we have no internal activity at all, but 
I submit that we do not lay enough stress upon it 

One sometimes hears it said, ‘Let us get the govern- 
ment of India in our own hands, and every thing will 
be all right ’ There could be no greater superstition 
than this No nation has thus gained its independence. 
The splendour of the spring is reflected in every tree, 
the whole earth is then filled with the freshness of 
youth. Similarly when the Swaraj spirit has really 
permeated society, a stranger suddenly come upon us 
■will observe energy in every walk of life, he will find 
■national ser\ ants engaged, each according to his own 
abilities, in a variety of public activities 

If we admit that our progress has not been what it 
-mighthave been, we shall have to admit two reasons 
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for it We ha\ e kept our women strangers to these 
actiMties of ours and have thus brought about paraly 
SIS of half the national limb The nation walks with 
one leg only All its work appears to be only half or 
incompletely done Moreover the learned section 
having received its education through a foreign tongue 
has become enervated and it is unable to give the 
nation the beneht of such ability as it possesses I need 
not reiterate my views on this subject as 1 have 
elaborated them in my address delivered before the 
Gujarat Educational Conference It is a wise decision 
that of conducting the proceedings of this Conference in 
Gujarati and I hope that all Gujaratis will adhere to 
the determination and resist every temptation to alter it 
The educated class lovers of Swaraj must freely 
mix with the masses We dare not reject a single 
member of the community We shall make progress 
only if we carry all with us Had the educated class 
identified itself with the masses Dakr Id riots, would 
have been an impossibility 

Before coming to the last topic it remains for me 
to refer to certain events as a matter of duty and to 
make one or two suggestions Every year the god of 
death exacts his toll from among our leaders I do not 
intend to mention all such occasions of sorrow But it 
lb impossible to omit reference to the Grand Old Man 
of India Who am I to estimate the value of the serv ice 
rendered to the country by the deceased patriot ’ I have 
only sat at his feet I paid my respects to him when I 
went to London as a mere lad I was privileged to 
carry with me a note of introduction to him and from 
the moment of presentation I became his worshipper 
Dadabhai s flawless and uninterrupted service to the 
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country, his impartiality, his spotless character, will 
always furnish India with an ideal ser\ant of hts coun- 
try May God give him peace ! May He grant his 
family and the Nation the ability to bear the loss ' It 
3s possible for us to immortalise him, by making his 
character our own, by copying his manner of ser\ ice 
and by enthroning him for ever in our hearts May the 
great soul of Dadabhai %vatch o\ er our deliberations ' 

It IS our duty to express our thanks to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy for having announced the decision of 
the government of India to abolish what is known as 
the Viramgam customs This step should have been 
taken earlier. The nation was groaning under the weight 
of this impost Many have lost their calling by 
reason of it. It has caused much suffering to many a 
woman The decision has not yet been reduced to 
practice. It is to be hoped that it will soon be 

I have submitted through the Press my experiences 
about the hardships of third class railway travellers. 
They are, indeed, intolerable The people of India are 
docile, they have received training in silent suffering 
Thousands, therefore, put up with the hardships and 
they remain unredressed. There is merit in such suflFer- 
ing But It must have its limits. Submission out of 
weakness is unmanliness. That we tamely put up With 
the hardships of railway travelling is probably proof of 
our unmanhness These hardships are twofold They are 
due to the remissness of railway administration as also 
that of the travelling-public The remedies are also, 
therefore, twofold W^here the railway administration is 
to blame, complaints should be addressed to it, even in 
Gujarati The matter should be ventilated in the press. 
Where the public are to blame, the knowing travellers 
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should enlighten their ignorant companions as to their 
carelessness and dirty habits Volunteers are required 
for this purpose E\ery one can do his share according 
to his ability and the leading men might in order to 
appreciate the difHculties of third class Irivellmg re- 
sort to it from time to time without making themselves 
known and bring their experiences to the notice of the 
administration If these remedies are adopted, we should 
in a short time see great changes 

An interdepartmental committee recently sat in 
London to consider certain measures about the supply of 
indentured labour to Ftp and the other sister islands 
The Report of that committee has been published and 
the Government of India have invited the opinion of the 
public upon it I need not dwell at length upon the 
matter as I have submitted my views already through 
the press 1 have given it as my opinion that the re 
commendations of the committee if adopted will result 
m a kind of indenture We can therefore only come to 
one conclusion We can have no desire to see our 
labouring classes emigrating nnder bondage in any 
shape or form There is no need for such emigration 
The law of indenture should be totally abolished 
It IS no part of our duty to provide facilities for the 
Colonies 

I now reach the concluding topic. There are two 
methods of attaining desired end Truthful and 
Truthless In our scriptures they have been described 
respectively as divine and devilish In the path of 
Satyagraha there is always unflinching adherence to 
Truth It IS never to be forsaken on any account not 
even for the sake of one s country The final triumph of 
Truth is always assumed for the divine method Its 
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votary does not abandon it, even though at times the 
path seems impenetrable and beset with difficulties and 
dangers, and a departure however slight from that 
straight path may appear full of promise His faith 
even then shines resplendent like the midday sun and 
he does not despond With truth for sword, he needs 
neither steel nor gunpowder. He conquers the enemy 
by the force of the soul, which is Love. Its test is not 
to be found among friends There is neither newness, 
nor merit nor yet effort in a friend loving a friend It 
IS tested truly when it is bestowed on the so-called 
enemy , it then becomes a virtue, there is effort in it, it 
IS an act of manliness and real bravery. We can adopt 
this method towards the Government and doing so, we 
should be in a position to appreciate their beneficial 
activities and with greater ease correct their errors be- 
cause we should draw attention to them not m anger 
but in Love. Love does not act through fear There 
can, therefore, be no weakness in its expression, A coward 
IS incapable of exhibiting Love, it is the prerogative of 
the brave Following this method we shall not look upon 
all Governmental activity with suspicion, we shall not 
ascribe bad motives to them. And our examination of 
their actions, being directed by Love, will be unerring 
and is bound, therefore, to carry conviction with them 
Love has its struggles In the intoxication of power, 
man often fails to detect his mistakes. When that 
happens a Passive Resister does not sit still He 
suffers. He disobeys the ruler’s laws and orders in a 
civil manner, and willingly incurs hardships caused by 
such disobedience, [e.g„ imprisonment and gallows.] 
Thus IS the soul disciplined Here there is no waste of 
energy, and any untoward results of such respectful 
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disobedience 'ire suffered merely b> Iitm nnd bis com 
panions A Passive Resister is rot at sixes and sevens 
with those in power but the latter willingly >ie!d to 
him They Inoxo ihat they cannot ejfecttvely ererctse force 
aSatns* the Passive Resister Without his concurrence 
they cannot tuahe him do IhetrvciH And this is the full 
frutiton of Sicaraj because im 1/ is couifyitte tndepen 
dence It need not be taken for granted that such 
decorous resistance IS po siblc only in respect of civ i 
Iised rulers Even a heart of flint will melt in front of 
a fire kindled by the power of the soul Even n Nero 
becomes a lamb when he faces Love This is no exag 
geration It is as true as an algebraical equation This 
Satyagraha IS India » special weapon It has had others 
but Satyagraha has commanded greater attention It is 
omnipresent and is capable of being used at all times 
and under all circumstances It docs not require a 
Congress license He who knows its power cannot help 
using It Even as the eye lashes automatical!) protect 
the eyes so does Satyagraha when kindled automatical 
ly protect the freedom of the Soul 

But truthiessness has opposite attributes The 
terrible war going on in Europe is a case in point 
Why should a nation s cause be considered right and 
anothers wrong because it overpowers the latter by 
sheer brute force’ The strong are often seen preying 
upon the weak The wrongness of the latter s cause is 
not to be inf rred from their defeat in a Inal of brute 
strength nor is the rightness of the strong to be inferred 
from their success in such a trial The wielderof brute 
force does not scruple about the means to be used 
He does not question the propriety of means if ho 
can somehow achieve fats purpose This is not 
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Dharma, it is Adharmai In Dharma, there cannot be 
a particle of untruth, cruelty or the taking of life The 
measure of Dharma is the measure of love, kindness, 
truth. Heaven itself is no acceptable exchange for 
them. Swaraj itself is useless at the sacrifice of Truth 
Sacrifice of Truth is the foundation of a nation’s destruc- 
tion, The believer in brute force becomes impatient 
and desires the death of the so-called enemy There 
can be but one result of such an activity. 'Hatred 
increases The defeated party vows vengeance, and 
simply bides his time Thus does the spirit of revenge 
descend from father to son. It is much to be wished 
that India may not give predominance to the worship 
of brute force. If the members of this assembly will 
deliberately accept Satyagraha, in laying down its own 
programme, they will reach their goal all the easier for 
it. They may have to face disappointment in the initial 
stages They may not see results for a time. But 
Satyagraha will triumph in the end The brute-force- 
man like the oilman’s ox moves m a circle It is a 
motion, but it is not progress Whereas the votary of 
Truth force ever moves forward. 

A superficial cnticv reading the foregoing is likely 
to conclude that the views herein expressed are mutual- 
ly destructive. On the one hand I appeal to the Govern- 
ment to give military training to the people. On the 
other I put Satyagraha on the pedestal. Surely there 
can be no room for the use of arms in Satyagraha, nor is 
there any But military training is intended for those 
who do not believe in Satyagraha That the whole of 
India will ever accept Satyagraha is beyond my imagin- 
ation, Not to defend the weak is an entirely effeminate 
idea, everywhere to be rejected. In order to protect our 
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innocent sister from the brutal designs of a man we ought 
to offer ourselves a willing sacrifice and by the force of 
Love conquer the brute lO the man But if we ha\e not 
attained that power we would certainly use up nil our 
bodily strength in order to frustrate those de igns The 
votaries of soul force and brute force are both soldiers 
The latter bereft of his arms acknowledges, defeat the 
former does not know what defeat is He does not de 
pend upon the perishable body and its weapons but he 
derives his strength from the unconquerable and im 
mortal soul The thing outside the two is not a man 
for he does not recognise the Dweller within him If 
he did he would not take fnght and run away from 
danger Like a miser trying to save his flesh he 
loaes all he does not know how to die But the 
armoured soldier always has death by him as a com 
pamon There is hope of his becoming a Passive 
Kesister and one has a right to hope that India 
the holy land of the gcds will ever give the predomi 
nant place to the divine force rather than to the 
brute force Might is right is a formula which let us 
hope will never find acceptance in India Her formula 
is Truth alone conquers 

Upon reflection we find that we can employ Satya 
graha even for social reform We can rid ourselves of 
many defects in our social institutions We can settle 
the Hindu Mohammedan problem and we can deal with 
political questions It is well that for the sake of facili 
tating progress we divide our activities according to the 
subjects handled But it should never be forgotten that 
all are inter related It is not true to say that neither 
religion nor social reform has anything to do with poll 
lies The result obtained by bringing religion into play 
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* in the consideration of political subjects will be different 
from that obtained without it The Hindus can ill afford 
to neglect 56 lakhs of ignorant Sadhus in considering 
political matters. Our Mussulman brethren cannot lose 
sight of their Fakeers. In advancing political progress 
the condition of our widows and child marriages must 
have their proper place, and the purdah must tax 
Mussulman wit. Nor can we, Hindus and Muhammedans, 
in considering politics, shut our eyes to scores of 
questions thatfarise between us. 

Indeed our difficulties are like the Himalayas But 
we have equally powerful means at our disposal for 
removing them We ate children of an ancient nation.^ 
We have witnessed the burial of civilizations, those of 
Rome, Greece, and Egypt. Our cvihzation abides even 
as the ocean m spite of its ebbs and flows. We have 
all we need to keep ourselves independent "We have 
the mountains that kiss the sky, v/e have the mighty 
rivers We have the matchless beauties of nature 
and we have handed down to us a heritage of deeds 
of valour. This country is the treasure-house of 
tapasya In this country alone do people be- 
longing to different religions live together in amity 
In this country alone do all the gods receive 
their due measure of worship. We shall disgrace our 
heritage, and our connection with the British nation 
will be vain, if in spite of such splendid equipment, by 
some unique effort, we do not conquer our conquerors. 
The English nation is full of adventure, the religious 
spirit guides it, it has unquenchable faith m itself, it is 
a nation of great soldiers, it treasures its independence, 
but it has given the place of honour to its commencal 
instinct. It has not always narrowly examined the 
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means adopted for seeking wealth It worships modem 
civilisation The ancient ideals have lo t their bold 
upon It If therefore instead of imitating that nation 
we do not forget our past we have real regard 
for our civilisation we ha\e firm faith m us supremacy, 
we shall be able to make a proper use of our connection 
With the British nation and make it beneficial to 
ourselves to them and to the whole world I pray 
to the Almighty that this assembly taking its full share 
of this great work may shed lustre upon itself upon 
Gujarat and upon the whole of Bbaratavarsha 

ADDRESS TO SOCIAL SERVICE 
CONFERENCE 

Mr Gandht dehvered the following address as 
President of the First AUIndta Sovtal Service Oon 
- ference held at Calcutta on December 27 1917 

Friends I thank you for the honour you have con 
ferred upon me I was totally unprepared for the in 
vitation to preside over the deliberations of this 
assembly I do not know that 1 am fitted for the task 
Ha\ing fixed views about the use of Hindi at national 
gatherings I am always disinclined to speak in English 
And I felt that the time was not ripe for me to ask to be 
allowed to deliver the Presidential Speech in Hindi 
Moreover 1 have not much faith in conferences Social 
Service to be effective has to be rendered without noise 
It IS best performed when the left hand knoweth not 
what the right is doing Sir Gibbie s work told because 
nobody knew it He could not be spoiled by praise or 
held back by blame Would that our service were of 
this nature Holding such views it was not without 
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considerable hesitation and misgwings that I obeved the 
summons of the Reception Committee You will, there- 
fore, pardon me if you find in me a candid critic rather 
than an enthusiast carrying the conference to its goal 
with confidence and assurance 

It seems to me then that I cannot do better than 
draw attention to some branches of Social Service 
which we have hitherto more or less ignored 

The greatest service we can render society is to free 
ourselves and it from the superstitious regard we have 
learnt to pay to the learning of the English language It 
IS the medium of instruction in our schools and colleges. 
It IS becoming the hngiia franca of the country Our 
best thoughts are expressed in it Lord Chelmsford 
hopes that it will soon take the place of the mother 
tongue in high families. This belief in the necessity 
of English training has enslaved us. It has unfitted us 
for true national service Were it not for force of habit, 
we could not fail to see that, by reason of English being 
the medium of instruction, our intellect has been 
segregated, we have been isolated from the masses,, 
the best mind of the nation has become gagged and the 
masses have not received the benefit of the new ideas 
we have received. We have been engaged these past 
sixty years in memorising strange words and their 
pronunciation instead of assimilating facts. In the place 
of building upon the foundation, the training received 
from our parents, we. have almost unlearnt it. There^ 
is no parallel to this m History It is a national 
tragedy The first and the greatest Social Service we 
can render is to revert to our vernaculars, to restore 
Hindi to its natural place as the Rational Language 
and begin carrying on all our provincial proceedings 
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in our respective vernaculars and national proceedings 
in Hindi We ought not to rest till our schools 
and colleges give us instruction through the verna 
culars It ought not to be necessary even for the 
sal e of our English friends to have to speak m English 
Every English Civil and Military Officer has to know 
Hindi Most English merchants learn it because the> 
need it for their business The da*' must soon come 
when our legislatures will debate national affairs m the 
vernaculars or Hindi as the case may be Hitherto the 
masses have been strangers* to their proceedings The 
vernacular papers have tried to undo the mischief a 1 ttle 
But the task was beyond them The Patnka reserves its 
biting sarcasm the B ngalec its learning for ears tuned 
to English Id this ancient land of cultured thinkers 
the presence m our midst of a Tagore or a Bose or a 
Ray ought not to excite wonder Yet the painful fact 
is that there are so few of them You will forgive me 
if I liaNe carried too long on a subject which m your 
opinion, may hardly be treued as an item of Social 
Service 1 have however taken the liberty of mention 
mg the matter prominently as it is ray conviction that 
all national activity suffers materially owing to this 
radical defect in our system of education 

Coming to more familiar items of Social Service 
the list IS appalling I shall select only those of which 
I have any knowledge 

Work m times of sporadic distress such as famine 
and floods is no doubt necessary and most prai eworthy 
But It produces no permanent results There are fields 
of Social Service in which there may be no renown but 
which may >ield lasting results 

Id 1914 cholera fevers and plague together claimed 
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4.649.663 victims. If so many had died fighting 
on the battlefield during the war that is at present 
devastating Europe, we would have covered ourselves 
with glory and lovers of Swaraj would need no 
further argument in support of their cause As it is, 

4.639.663 have died a lingering death unmourned 
and their dying has brought us nothing but discredit. 
A distinguished Englishman said the other day that 
Englishmen did all the thinking for us whilst we sat 
supine. He added that most Englishmen basing their 
opinions on their English experience presented im- 
possible or costly remedies for the evils they investi- 
gated. There is much truth in the above statement. 
In other countries reformers have successfully grappled 
with epidemics. Here Englishmen have tried and fail- 
ed They have thought along western lines ignoring 
the vast differences, climatic and other, between 
Europe and India. Our doctors and physicians have 
practically done nothing I am sure that half-a dozen 
medical men of the front rank dedicating their lives to 
the work of eradicating the triple curse would succeed 
where Englishmen have failed, I venture to suggest 
that the way lies not through finding out cures but 
through finding or rather applying preventive methods. 
I prefer to use the participle ‘ applying ’ for I have it 
on the aforementioned authority that to drive out 
plague (and I add cholera and malaria) is absurdly 
simple There is no conflict of opinion as to the pre- 
ventive methods We simply do not apply them. 
We have made up our minds that the masses will not 
adopt them There could be no greater calumny uttered 
against them. If we would but stoop to conquer, 
they can be easily conquered. The truth is that we 
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expect the Government to do the work In my opinion, 
in this matter the Government cannot lead they can 
follow and help if we could lead Here then there 
IS work enough for our doctors and an array of workers 
to h^Ip them I note that jou in Bengal are work 
ing somewhat in this direction I may state that a 
small but earnest band of volunteers are at the 
present moment engaged m doing such work in Cham 
paran They are posted in different villages There 
they teach the village children they give medical aid 
to the sick and they give practical lessons in hygiene to 
the village folk by cleaning their wells and roads and 
showing them how to treat human excreta Nothing can 
yet be predicted a-" to results as the experiment is m its 
infancy This Conference may usefully appoint a com 
mittee of doctors who would study rural conditions on the 
spot and draw up a course of instructions for the 
guidance of workers and of the people at large 

Nothing perhaps affords such splendid facility to 
every worker wholetime or otherwise for effective 
service as the relief of agony through which the 3rd 
class railway passengers are passing I feel keenly about 
this grievance not because I am in it but I have gone to 
it as I have felt 1 eenly about “'ll This matter affects 
millions of our poor and middle class countrymen This 
helpless toleration of every inconvenience and insult is 
visibly deteriorating the nation even as the cruel treat 
ment to which we have subjected the so called depressed 
classes has made them indifferent to the laws of personal 
cleanliness and the very idea of self respect What 
else but downright degradation can await those who 
have to mal e a scramble always like mad animals for 
seats m a miserable compartm nt who have to swear 
26 
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and curse before they can speak through the window m 
order to get standing room, who have to wallow m 
dirt during their journey, who are served their food 
like dogs and eat it like them, who ha^ e ever to bend 
before those who are physically stronger than <-hey and 
who being packed like sardines in compartments have 
to get such sleep as they can in a sitting posture for 
nights together Railway servants swear at them, cheat 
them. On the Howrah-Lahore service our friends from 
Kabul fill to the orim the cup of the misery of the 
third class travellers. They become lords of the 
compartments they enter. It is not possible for any 
one to resist them. They swear at you on the slightest 
pretext, exhaust the whole of the obscene vocabulary 
of the Hindi language. They do not hesitate to bela 
hour you if you retort or in any way oppose them 
They usurp the best seats and insist on stretching them- 
selves full length even in crowded compartment. No 
compartment is deemed too crowded for them to enter,- 
The travellers patiently bear all their awful imperti- 
nence out of sheer helplessness They would, if they 
could, knock down the man who dared to swear at them 
as do these Kabulis. But they are physically no match 
for the Kabulis and every Kabuli considers himself 
more than a match for any number of travellers from 
the plains. This is not right. The effect of this 
terrorising on the national character cannot but be 
debasing We the educated few ought to deliver the 
travelling public from this scourge or for ever 
renounce our claim to speak on its behalf or to guide 
It I believe the Kabulis to be amenable to reason. 
They are a God-fearing people* If you know their lan- 
guage, you can successfully appeal to their good sense . 
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But they are spoilt children of nature Cowards among 
us have used their undoubted physical strength for our 
nefarious purposes And they have now come to think 
that they can treat poor people as they c hoose and con 
sider themselves above the law of the land Here is 
work enough for Social Service Volunteers for tnis 
class of work can board trams and educate the people to 
a sense of their duty call in guards and other officials 
m order to remov e over crowding see that passengers 
leav e and board trains \/ithout a scramble It is clear 
that until the Kabulis can be patiently taught to be 
hav e them elv es they ought to have a compartment 
all to themselves and they ought not to be permitted to 
enter any other compartment With the exception of 
providing additional plant every one of the other evils 
attendavit on railway travelling ought to be immediately 
redressed It is no an wer that we have suffered the 
wrong so long Prescriptive rights cannot accrue to 
wrongs 

No less important the problem of the depressed 
classes To lift them from the position to which Hindu 
society has reduced them is to remove a big blot on 
Hinduism The present treatment of the«e classes is a 
sin against religion and humanity 

But the work requires service of the highest order 
We shall make little headway by merely thowing 
chools at them We must change the attitude of the 
masses and orthodoxy 1 have already shown that we 
have cut ourselves adrift from both We do not react 
on them We can do so only if we speak to them m 
their own language An anglicised India cannot speak 
to them with effect If we believe in Hinduism we 
must approach them in the Hindu fashion We must 
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do iapahya and keep OHr Hinduism undefiled Pure 
and enlightened orthodoxy must be matched against 
superstitious and ignorant orthodoxy To restore to 
their proper status a fifth of our total population is a 
task worthy of any Social Service organisation 

The bustees of Calcutta and the chawls of Bombay 
badly demand the devoted services of hundreds of 
•social workers. They send our infants to an early 
grave and promote vice, degradation and filth. 

Apart from the fundamental evil arising out of our 
defective system of education I have hitherto dealt 
with evils calling for service among the masses. The 
classes perhaps demand no less attention than the 
masses. It is my opinion that all evils like diseases 
are symptoms of the same evil or disease. They appear 
various b> being refracted through different media. 
The root evil is loss of true spirituality brought 
about through causes, I cannot examine, from this 
platform. We have lost the robust faith of our fore- 
fathers in the absolute efficacy of Satya (truth) Ahiniba 
<lo%e) and Bi ahviacharya (Self-restraint.) We certainly 
believe m them to an extent They are the best policy 
but we may deviate from them if our untrained reason, 
suggests deviation. We have not faith enough to feel 
that though the present outlook seems black, if we 
follow the dictates of truth or love or exercise self- 
restraint, the ultimate result must be sound. Men 
whose spiritual \ ision has become blurred mostly look 
to the present rather than conserve the future good 
He will render the greatest social service who will re- 
instate us in our ancient spirituality But bumble men 
that we are, .t is enough for us if we recognise the loss 
and by such ways as are open to us prepare the way 
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for the mail who will lofect us with his power and 
enable us to feel clearly through the heart, things we 
are to day unable to perceive through our reason 

Looking then at the classes I find that our Rajahs 
and Maharajahs squander their resources after so called 
useless sport and drink I was told the other day that 
the cocaine habit was sapping the nation s manhood 
and that like the drink habit it was on the increase and 
m its effect more deadly than drink It is impossible 
for a social worker to blind him elf to the evil We 
dare not ape the West We are a nation that has lost 
Its prestige and its self respect Whilst a tenth of our 
population IS livitig on the verge of starvation we hav e 
no time for indulging ourselves What the West may 
do With impunity is like m our case to prove omr rum 
The evils that are corroding the higher .trata of society 
are difficult for an ordinary worker to tackle They 
have acquired a certain degree of resp ctability But 
they ought not to be beyond the reach of thi'^ Con 
ference 

Equally important is the question of the status of 
women both Hindu and Mabome dan Are they or are 
they not to play their full part in the plain of regenera 
tion alongside of their husp^nd? They must be enfran 
chised They can no longer be treated either as dolls 
or slaves without the social body remaining in a condi 
tion of social paralysis And here again I would venture 
to suggest to the reformer that the way to women s 
freedom is not through education but through the 
change of attitude on the part of men and corresponding 
action Education is necessary but it must follow the 
freedom We dare not wait for literary education to 
restore our womanhood to its proper state Even without 
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literary education our women are as cultured as any on 
the face of the earth. The remedy largely lies m the 
hands of husbands 

It makes my blood boil as I wander through the 
country and watch lifeless and fleshless oxen with their 
ribs sticking through their skins, carrying loads or 
ploughing our fields To improve the breed of our cattle, 
to rescue them from the cruelty practised on them by 
their cow- worshipping masters and to isave them from 
the"slaughter house is to solve half the problem of our 
poverty We have to educate the people to a 
humane use of their cattle and plead with the Govern- 
ment to conserve the pasture land of the country. 
Protection of the cow is an economic necessity It 
can not be brought about by force It can only 
be achieved by an appeal to the finer feelings of 
our English friends and our Mahomedan countrymen tP 
save the cow from the slaughter-house This question 
involves the overhauling of the management of our 
Pinjrapoles and cow protection societies. A proper 
solution of this very difficult problem means establish- 
ment of perfect concord between Hindus and Maho- 
medans and an end of Bakr-id riots, 

I have glanced at the literature kindly furnished at 
my request by the several Leagues who are rendering 
admirable Social Service I note that some have inclu- 
ded in their programme many of the items mentioned 
by me All the Leagues aie non-sectanan and they have 
as their members the most distinguished men and 
women in the land. The possibilities for services of a 
far reaching character are therefore great. But if the 
work is to leave its impress on the nation, we must have 
workers who are prepared, in Mr Gokhale’s words, 
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•to dedicate their lives to the cause Give me such 
workers and I promise they will nd the land of all the 
evils that afflict it 

THE PROTECTION OF THE COW 

Mr Gandhi puhltshed the foUoiting reply in the 
'* Statei,tnan of January 19 1918 to Mr Irwtn s atiac^ 
on Mr and Mrs Goindht in the columns of the same 
journal — 

Mr Irwins latest letter published m yout issue 
of the 12th instant compels me to court the hospitality 
of your columns So long as your correspondent con 
fined himself to matters directly affecting himself his 
misrepresentations did not much matter as the real 
facte were as much within the knowledge of the 
Government and those who are concerned with the 
agrarian question in Champaran as within mine But 
in the letter under notice he has travelled outside his 
jurisdiction as it were and unc hi valrously attacked one 
of the most innocent women walking on the face of 
the earth (and this I say although she happens to be 
my wife) and has unpardonably referred to a question 
of the greatest moment I mean the cow protection 
question without taking the precaution as behoves a 
gentleman of ascertaining facts at first hand 

My address to the rahshtm Sahha he could 

have easily obtained upon application to me This at 
least was due to me as between man and man Your 
correspondent accuses me of making a united attack 
on sahcb log (their landlords) who slaughter and eat 
cows dailv This pre supposes that I was addressing 
a comparatn ely microscopic audvsnce of the planters 
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nyats. The fact is that the audience was composed 
chiefly of the non-raiyat class. But I had in mind a 
much bigger audience, and not merely the few thousand 
hearers before me. I spoke under a full sense of my 
responsibility. The question of cow-protection is, m 
my opimon, as large as the Empire to which Mr. Irwm 
and I belong. I know that he is the proud father of a 
young lad of 24, who has received by his gallantry the 
unique honour of a Colonelcy at his age Mr, Irwm 
can, if he will, obtain a greater honour for himself by 
studying the cow question and taking his full share m. 
its solution. He will, I promise, be then much better 
occupied, than when is dashing off his misrepresenta- 
tions to be published in the press, and most unneces- 
sarily preparing to bring 2,200 cases against his tenants 
for the sake of deriving the questionable pleasure of 
deeming me responsible for those cases 

I said at the meeting that the Hindus had no war- ^ 
rant for resenting the slaughter of cows by their Maho- 
medan brethren who kill them from religious conviction, 
so long as they themselves were a party to the killing 
by inches of thousands of cattle who were horribly ill- 
treated by their Hindu owners, to the drinking of milk 
drawn from co ivs in the inhum an dairies of Calcutta, 
and so long as they calmly contemplated the slaughter 
of thousands of cattle in the slaughter houses of India 
for providing beef for the European or Christian resi- 
dents of India. I suggested that the first step towards 
procuring full protection for cows was to put their own 
house in order by securing absolute immunity from ill- 
treatment of their cattle by Hindus themselves, and 
then to appeal to the Europeans to abstain from beef- 
eating whilst resident m India, or at least to procure 
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beef from outside India. I added that m no case could 
the cow protection propaganda if it was to be based 
upon religious conviction tolerate a sacndce of Maho 
medans for the sake of saving cows that the religious 
method of securing protection from Christians and Maho 
medans alike was for Hindus to offer themselves a wil 
ling sacrifice of sufBc ent magnitude to draw out the 
merciful nature of Christiana and Mahomedans Right 
ly or wrongly worship of the cow is ingrained in tho 
Hindu nature and I see no escape from a most bigotted 
and sanguinary strife over this question between 
Christians and Mahomedans on the one band and 
Hindus on the other except in the fullest recognition and 
practice by the Hindus of the religion of ahtmsa 
which it IS my self imposed and bumble mission m life 
to preach L®t the truth be faced It must not be 
supposed that Hindus feel nothing about the cow 
slaughter going on for the European I know that th ir 
wrath IS to day being buried under the awe inspired by 
the English rule But there is not a Hindu throughout 
the length and breadth of India who does not expect 
one day to free his land from cow slaughter But 
contrary to the genius of Hinduism as I know it he 
would not mind forcing even at the point of the sword 
either the Christian or the Mahomedan to abandon cow 
slaughter I wish to play my humble part in prevent 
mg such a catastrophe and I thank Mr Irwm for having 
provided me with an opportunity of mviting him and 
your readers to help me in my onerous mission The 
mission may fail to prevent cow slaughter But there 
is no reason why by patient plodding and consistent 
practice it should not succeedm showing the folly the 
stupidity and the inhumanity of committing the crime of 
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killing a fellow human being for the sake of saving a 
fellow animal 

So much on behalf of the innocent cow. A word 
only for my innocent wife who will never even know the 
wrong your correspondent has done her. If Mr. Irwin 
would enjoy the honour of being introduced to her he 
will soon find out that Mrs. Gandhi is a simple woman 
almost unlettered, who knows nothing of the two bazaars 
mentioned by him, even as I knew nothing of them until 
very recently and sometime after the establishment of 
the rival bazaar referred to by Mr, Irwin He will 
then further assure himself that Mrs Gandhi has had 
no hand in its establishment and is totally incapable of 
managing such a bazaar Lastly he will at once learn 
that Mrs. Gandhi’s time is occupied in cooking for and 
serving the teachers conducting the school established 
in the dehat in question, in distributing medical relief 
and in moving amongst the women of the dehat with a 
View to giving them an idea of simple hygiene, Mrs. 
Gandhi, I may add, has not learnt the art’ of making 
speeches or addressing letters to the press. 

As to the rest of the letter, the less said the better 
It is so full of palpable mis-representations that it is 
difficult to deal with them with sufficient self-restraint. I 
can only say that I am trying to the best of my ability 
to fulfil the obligation, I hold myself under, of promo- 
ting good will between planteis and the raiyats, and if T 
fail it would not be due to want of efforts on my part, 
but It would be largely if not entirely, due to the 
mischievous propaganda Mr Irwin is carrying on openly 
and some others sub rosa in Champaran in order to 
nullify the effect of the report published by the 
Agrarian Committee, which was brought into being not 
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as Mr Irwm falsely suggests at my request but by the 
agitation carried on as your files would demonstrate by 
Mr Irwin and his friends of the Anglo Indian 
Association If he is wise, he will abide by his written 
word voluntarily and after full discussion and delibera 
tion, given by him at Ranchi 


ON WOMANHOOD 


The annual gaihertng of the Bombay Bhagtnt 
Samaj uo'i held on lVedne:>day February 20 1918 at 
the Morarjt Gokuldas Hall under the prei,tdency of Mr 
M K Gandhi The annual report of the Samaj having 
been read by the General Secretary the President 
dutinbiiicd prtze:» to the pupils of the female Jasses 
and delivered a very informing address on the education 
of women tn the course of which he satd — 

It is necessary to understand what we mean when 
we talk of the regeneration of women It presupposes 
degeneration and if that is so we should further consider 
what led to it and how It is our primary duty to have 
some very hard thinking on these points In travelling 
all over India I have come to realize that all the 
existing ngitation is conhned to an infinitesimal seci^ion 
of our people who are really a mere speck m the vast 
firmament Crores of people of both the sexes In e in 
absolute ignorance of this agitation Full eighty five 
per cent of the people of this country pas their 
innocent days in a state of total detachment from what 
IS going on around them These men and women- 
Ignorant as they are do their* bit in life well and 
properly Both have the same education or rather the 
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absence of education Both are helping each other as 
they ought to do. If their lives are in any sense incom- 
plete, the cause can be traced to the incompleteness of 
the lives of the remaining fifteen per cent. If my 
sisters of the Bhagini Samaj will make a close study of 
the lives of these 85 per cent of our people, it will 
provide them ample material for an excellent pro- 
gramme of work for the Samaj. 

MAN MADE SOCIAL LAWS 
In the obsevations that I am going to make, I will 
confine myself to the 15 per cent abovementioned and' 
even then it would be out of place to discuss the disabili" 
ties that are common both to men and women. The 
point for us to consider is the regeneration of our women 
relatively to our men Legislation has been mostly the 
handi-work of men , and man has not always been 
fair and discriminate in performing that self-appointedL 
task The largest part of our effect in promoting the 
regeneration of women should be directed towards 
removing those blemishes which are represented in 
our Shastras as the necessary and ingrained charac- 
teristic of women. Who will attempt this and how 
In my humble opinion m order to make the attempt, 
we will have to produce women pure, firm and self" 
controlled as Sita, Damayanti and Draupadi. If we 
do produce them such modern sisters will receive the 
same homage from "Hindu society as is being paid to 
their prototypes of yore Their words will have the 
same authority as the Shastras We will feel ashamed 
of the stray reflections on them in our Smritis and will 
soon forget them Such revolutions have occurred m 
Hinduism in the past and will still take place m the 
future, leading to the stability of our faith I pray to 
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God t hat this Association might soon produce such 
■women as I have described above 

PLACE OF LITERARY EDUCATION 
M e have now discussed the root cause of the 
degeneration of our women and have considered the 
ideals by the realization of which the present conditions 
of our women can be improved The number of women 
who can realize those ideals will be necessarily very 
few and iherefore we will now consider what ordinary 
women can accomplish if they would try Their first 
attempt ^ould be directed towards awakening in the 
minds of as many women as possible a proper sen e 
of their present condition I am not among those 
who believe that such an effort can be made through 
literary education only To work on that basis would 
he to postpone indefinitely the accomplishment of 
our aims I have experienced at every step that 
it IS not at all necessary to wait so long We can bring 
home to our women the sad realities of their present con 
■dition without in the first instance giving them any 
literary education Woman is the companion of man 
gifted with equal mental capacities She has the right 
to participate in very minutest detail in the activities of 
man and she has an equal right of freedom and hb rty 
with him She is entitled to a supreme place m her 
own sphere of activity as man is in his This ought to 
be the natural condition of thing and not as a result only 
of learning to read and write By sheer force of a 
vicious custom even the most ignorant and v/orthless 
men have been enjoying a superiority over women 
which they do not deserve and ought not to have Many 
of our movements stop halfway because of the condition 
•of our women Much of our work does not y eld 
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appropriate results ; our lot is like that of the penny 
wise and pound foolish trader who does not employ 
enough capital in his business 

FAULTY SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
But although much good and useful work can be 
done without a knowledge of reading and writing yet it 
IS my firm belief that you cannot always do without a 
knowledge thereof. It develops and sharpens one’s 
intellect and it stimulates our power of doing good. I 
have never placed an unnecessarily high value on the 
knowledge of reading and writing. I am only attempting 
to assign its proper place to it I have pointed out frhm 
time to time that there is no justification for men to 
deprive women or to deny to them equal rights on the 
ground of their illiteracy but education is essential 
for enabling women to uphold these natural rights, to 
improve them and to spread them , again the true 
knowledge of self is unattainable by the millions who 
are without such education Many a book is full of 
innocent pleasure and this will be denied to us without 
education It is no exaggeration to say that a human 
being without education is not far removed from an 
animal. Education, therefore, is necessary for women 
as It is for men. Not that the methods of education 
should be identical in both cases In the first place 
our state system of education is full of error and product- 
ive of harm m many respects It should be eschewed 
by men and women alike. Even if it were free from 
its present blemishes I would not regard it as proper for 
women from all points of view Man and woman are 
of equal rank but they are not identical. They are a 
peerless pair being supplementary to one another , each 
helps the other so what without the one the existence- 
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English literature should be opened alike to men and 
women I submit in all humility that there is some 
misapprehension in assuming such an attitude. No one 
intends to doss these treasures against women while 
keeping them open for men. There is none on earth 
able to prevent you from studying the literature of the 
whole world if you are fond of literary tastes But when 
courses of education have been framed with the needs of 
a particular society in view, you cannot supply the re- 
quirements of the few who have cultivated a literary 
taste. In asking our men and women to spend less time 
in the study of English than they are doing now, my ob- 
ject is not to deprive them of the pleasure which they 
are likely to derive from it, but I hold that tfie same 
pleasure can be obtained at less cost and trouble it we 
follow a more natural method The world is full of 
many a gem of priceless beauty , but then these gems 
are not all of English setting. Other languages can 
well boast of productions of similar excellence , all 
these should be made available for our common people 
and that can only be done if our own learned men will 
undertake to translate them for us m our own 
languages 

UNSPEAKABLE SIN OF CHILD MARRIAGE. 

Merely to have outlined a scheme of education as 
above is not to have removed the bane of child marri- 
age from our society or to have conferred on our women 
an equality of rights Let us now consider the case of 
our girls who disappear, so to say from view, after 
marriage They are not likely to return to our schools. 
Conscious of the unspeakable and unthinkable sin of 
the child marriage of their daughters, their mothers 
cannot think of educating them or of otherwise making 
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ihcir dfN life n cheerful one The mtn who mirriea n 
young girl doe^ not do so out of in) nhruistic inoti%r5 
but through sheer lust Who is to lestue the *' girls? 
A proper inswer to this question will also he a sola 
tion of the woman s problem The answer is albeit 
diflicuU but It IS only one There is of course no"e 
to champion her cause but her husband It is useles to 
expect a child tsife to be able to bring round the man 
■who has married her The diiTicuU worh must there 
fore for the present at least be left to man If 1 could 
1 would take a census of child wi\ es and ill find the 
friends as well as through morn! and polite cxhorfation" 
I will attempt to bring home to them the enormity of 
their crime in Inking their fortunes with child wises 
and will warn them that there is no expiation for tint 
sm unless and until thc> base by education made ihetf 
wiv es fit not only to bear cbi Idrcn but also to bring them 
up p opcriy and unless in the meantime they li\c a life 
of absolute celibacy 

QUIET \ND UhOBTRUSnr aNOHK hFrOFIi 

Thus there are many fruitful fields of acliMty 
before the m mbers of the B hogmi Sama; for devoting 
their energies to The field for work is so vast tint if 
resolute application is brought to bear thereon the 
wider movements for reform may for the present 
be left to themstlves and great serv icc can be done to 
the cause of Home Rule without so much as even a 
verbal reference to it When printing presses were 
non existent and scope for speech making very limited 
when on^ could liardly travel twenty four miles 
in the course of a day instead of n thousand miles 
as now, wo had only one agency for propagating 
our ideals and that was our ‘Acts and acts had 
27 
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immense potency. V/e are now rushing to and from 
with the velocity of air, delivering speeches, writing 
newspaper articles and yet we fall short of our accom^ 
phshments and the cry of despair fills the air I, for one, 
am of opinion that as m old days our acts will have a 
more powerful influence on the public than any number 
of speeches and writing It is my earnest prayer to your 
Association that its members should give prominence to 
quiet and unobtrusive work in whatever it does 

PLEA FOR HINDI 

Mr Gccndht wi ote the ;f allowing letter to the ptess 
undei date, Indore, March 3, 1918 soon after the concln- 
ston of the Hfndt Sahtiya Sammelan 

At the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan just closing a com- 
mittee consisting of the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Bishen 
Dutta Shukla, Rai Bahadur Saryoo Prasad, Babu Shiva- 
Prasad Gupta, Babu Purushottan Da§ Tandon, Babu 
Gauri Shanker Prasad, Pandit Venkatesha Narayan 
Tiwan and myself, were appointed as a speial committee 
to give effect to certain resolutions ol the Sammelan 
One of the instructions given to the committee is to find 
out six Tamil and Telugu youths of promise and good 
character who would undertake to learn Hindi with a 
view to ultimately becoming missionaries for the pro- 
pagation of Hindi among the Tamil and the Telugu- 
people It has been proposed to locate them either at 
Allahabad or at Benares, and to teach them Hindi, 
Expenses of their board and lodging as well as instruc- 
tion will be paid for by the committee. It is expected that 
the course will not take longer than a year at the 
most and as soon as they have attained a certain standard 
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of knowledge of Fmdi they would be entrusted with the 
missionary work that is the work of teaching Hindi to 
the Tamil or the Tclugu people as the case may be 
for which they would get a salary to maintain them 
selves suitably The Committee Will guarantee such ser 
\ice for at least a period of three years and Will expect 
applicants to enter into a contract with the Committee to 
render the stipulated service faithfully and well for that 
period The Committee expects that the services of 
these youths will be indefinitely prolonged and that they 
Will be able to serve themselves as well as the country 
The desire of the Committee is to offer liberal payment 
and expect in return absolute faithfulness and steadfast 
ness I trust that you agree with the Sammelan that 
Hindi and Hindi alone whether in Sanskrit form or as 
Urdu can become the language of intercourse between 
the different provinces It is already that amongst 
the Muhammadans all over India as also amongst the 
Hindus except in the Madras Presidency I exclude 
the English educated Indians who have made English 
in iby humble opinion much to the detriment of 
the country the language of mutual intercourse If 
we are to r alise the Swaraj ideal we must find a 
common language that can be easily learnt and that 
can be understood by the vast masses This has always 
been Hindi or Urdu and is so even now as I can 
say from personal experience I have faith enough m 
\he patriotism selflessness and the sagacity of the 
people of the Madras Presidency to know that those 
who at all want to render national service or to come 
in touch with the other Provinces will undergo the 
sacrifice if it is one of leanng Hindi I suggest that 
they should consider it a privilege to be able to learn a 
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langutige that will enable them to enter into the hearts 
of millions of their countrymen The proposal set 
forth IS a temporary make-shift An agitation of great 
potency must arise m the country that would compel 
the educational authorities to introduce Hindi as the 
second language in the public schools But it was 
felt by the Sammelan that no time should be lost in 
popularising Hindi in the Madras Presidency Hence 
the above-mentioned proposal which, I hope, you will 
be able to commend to your readers I may add that 
the Committee proposes to send Hindi teachers to the 
Tamil as also to the Andhra districts in order to teach 
Hindi free of charge to those who would care to learn 
it I hope that many will take advantage of the pro- 
fered tuition Those youths who wish to apply for the 
training aboM e-mentioned should do so under cover 
addressed to me care of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 
Allahabad, before the end of April. 

THE AHMED AB AD MILL HANDS 

When the null hands at Ahmedabad itent on 
■strike Mr Gandht was reqntstftoned to settle the 
dispute behvecn the mill owneis and the workmen. 
Mr. Gandht was guiding the labourers to a 
successftil settlement of their wages when some of 
them betrayed a sense of weakness and despair 
and demoi ahsation was apprehended At a ciitical stagg 
in the crisis Mr Gandht and Miss Anasuyabai took the 
vow of fast. This extereine action on the part of Mr 
Gandhi was disquieting to fuends and provoked some 
hiitei comments from the unfi lendly In the following 
statement issued from Nadtad under date, Maich 27, 
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1918 Mr Gandht explains the ctrmpisiances uhtih 
necessitated this aciton — 

Perhaps I owe an explanation to the public with 
regard to my recent fast Some friends consider the 
action to have been «illy others cowardly and some 
Others still worse In my opinion I would have been 
untrue to ray Maker and to the cause I was espousing 
if I had acted otherwise 

When over a month ago I reached Bombav I was 
told that Ahmedabad milthands bad threatened a strike 
and violence if the bonus that was given to them 
during the plague was withdrawn I was asked to 
intervene and I consented 

Owing to the plague the men were getting as much 
as 70 per cent bonus since August last An attempt to 
recall that bonus had resulted in gra\e dissatisfaction 
among the labourers When it was almost too late the 
millowners offered in the place of the plague bonus 
and for the sake of the high prices a rise of 20 per 
cent The labourers were unsatisfied The matter 
was referred to arbitration Mr Chalfield the Collec 
tor being the Umpire The men in some mills 
however struck work The owner thinking that they 
had done so without just cause withdrew from 
the arbitration and declared a general lockout to be 
continued till the labourers vvere exhausted into accept 
ing the ^0 per cent increase they had offered Messrs 
Shankerlal Banker V J Patel and I the arbitrators 
apponted on behalf of (he labourers thought that they 
were to be demoralised if we did not act promptly and 
decisively We therefore investigated the question of 
increase we sought the millowners assistance They 
would not gue it Their one purpo e was to organise 
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themselves into a combination 
combination of their employees. 

though our investigation was we en ear^^^ ^„„^l„s,on 
mine the millowiiers side, and c h ^^^ouncing 

that 35 per cent, increase was fair. Beto 
the figure to the millhauds w= .n^^d^ J’la 

of the result of our inquiry and 

correct ourselves if they paying 

latter would not co-operate Th y 
as much, but they pointed out in it 

crease granted by the Government as also the e^P^y_ 
ers in Bombay wa^ much less than^^^_^_^ 
plated by US I felt that m ^ 35 per cent 

the point, and at a huge meeting ^ 

for the millhauds of their wages 

plague bonus amounted to 70 p nccentm" not 

and they had declared ^^..ease. They 

less than 50 per cent, as nigu v findm? the 

were now called upon to accep inillowners 

mean was quite an accident b^ween^^^ 

20 per cent and t eir increase 

grumbling, the meeting acce recognise 

It always being understoo , Juration whenever 

at the same time the principle of arbitral 

the mi.lowners did so under 

after day thousands of people gatnerea s n ^ 

le shale of a tree outside the city walls people walking 
long distances in many cases and solemnly repeated 
thefr determination in the name of God not to accept 
■anything less than 35 per cent No pecuniary assis - 
ance was given them It is easy enough to understand 
that manj must suffer from the pangs of starvation and 
that they could not, while they were without employ- 
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mcnl, get nny credit We» vho v’crc helping them 
came on the other btind to the couclmion thftt wc 
would only spoil them if wc collected public funds 
nnd utilised them for feeding them unle‘?5 the nblc 
bodied amongst them were rcidy to perform brcid 
labour It was n difiicuU task to persuade men who 
bad worked at mnclunes to '■houltlcr baskets of sard of 
bricks They came but they did so grudgingly The 
millowncrs hardened their hearts Thej were equally 
determined rot to go bc>ond 20 percent and thoy 
appointed emissaries to persuade the men togi\ein 
E\en during the early part of the lockout whilst we 
had declined to help those who would not wcrl we had 
assured them that we would feed and cloibc oor^ehes 
after feeding and clothing them Twenty two days had 
passed by hunger ard the Millowncrs emissaries were 
producing their effect and Satan w^s whispering to the 
men that there was no such thing as God on earth who 
would help them and that sows were dedges re cried 
to by weaklings One mo tnirg uisiend of nn enger and 
enthusiastic crowd of 5 to 10 thou ord men with deter 
mtnation written on their fices I met a bcd> of about 
2 000 men with despair written on their face Wc had 
just heard that millhands living in n particular chowl 
had declined to attend the meeting were preparing to 
go to work and accept 20 per cent increase and were 
taunting os (I thmk /cry properly) that it was very 
well for us who had motors at our disposal and plenty 
of food to attend their meetings and advise staunch 
ness c\en unto death What was I to do? I 
held the cause to be just I believe m God as 
I believe that I am avnting this letter I believe in the 
necessity of the performance of one’s promises at 
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all costs. I knew that the men before us were God- 
fearing men, but that the long-drawn out lockout or 
strike was putting an undue strain upon them. I had 
the knowledge before me that during my extensive 
travels in India, hundreds of people were found who as 
readily broke their promises as they made them. I 
knew, too, that the best of us have but a vague and 
indistinct belief in soul-force and in God I felt that it 
was a sacred moment for me, my failh was on the 
anvj, and I had no hesitation ih rising and declaring to 
ther^^en that a breach of the ir vow ^ solemnly taken 
was|^jendurable by me and that I would not take any 
fooi|te ntil they had the 35 per cent increase given 
or/ til they had fallen A meeting that was up 
tc/\^jOw unlike the former meetings totally unres- 
ponsive, worked up as if by magic Tears trickled down 
/ the cheeks of every one of them and man after man rose 
up saying that they would never go to the mills unless 
they got the increase, and that they would go about the 
city and steel the hearts of those who had not attended 
the meeting. It was a privilege to witness the demons- 
' ' tration of the efficacy of truth and love Every one im- 
mediately realised that the protecting power of God was 
as much with us to day as it used to be in the days of 
yore. I am not sorry for the vow, but with the belief 
that I have. I would have been unworthy of the truth 
undertaken by me if 1 had done anything less Before 
I took the vow, I knew that there were serious defects 
about It For me to take such a vow in order to 
affect m any shape or form the decision of the 
millowuers would be a cowardly injustice done 
to them, and that I would so prove myself unfit 
the friendship which I had the privilege of 
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enjoying with some of them I Ivnew that I ran the 
risk of being misunderstood I could not pre\ ent my 
fast from affecting my decision Their knowledge 
moreover put a responsibility on me which I was ill 
able to beat From now I disabled myself from gam 
mg concessions for the men which ordinarily in a strug 
gle such as this I would entirely justified in securing 
I knew too that I would have ao be satisfied with the 
minimum I could get from the millowners and with a 
fulfilment of the letter of the mens vow rather than 
Its spirit and so hath it happened I put the defects 
of my vow m one scale and the merits of it m the 
other There are hardly any acts of human beings which 
are free from all taint Mine, I know was exceptionally 
tainted but rather the ignominy of having unworthily 
compromised by my vow the position and mdepen 
dence of the millowners than that it should be said by 
posterity thit 10 000 men had suddenly broken a vow 
which they had for over twenty days solemnly taken 
and repeated m the name of God I am fully convinced 
that no body of men can make themselves into a nation 
or perform great task unless they become as true as 
steel and unless their promises come to be regarded by 
the world like the law of the Medes and Persians 
inflexible and unbreakable and whatever may b.^ the 
\erdict of friends so far as I can think at present on 
given occasions I should not hesitate m future to repea t 
the humble performance which I have taken the liberty 
of describing in this communication 

I cannot conclude this letter without mentioning two 
names of whom India has every reason to be proud The 
millowners were represented by Mr Ambalal Sarabhai 
who is a gentleman in every sense of the term He is a 
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man of great culture and equally great abilities, He adds 
to these qualities a resolute will The millhands were 
represented by his sister Anusuyabai. She possesses a 
heart of gold. She is full of pity for the poor. The 
mill hands adore her Her word is law with them. I 
have not known a struggle fought with so little bitter- 
ness and such courtesy on either side This happy 
result IS principally due to the connection with it of 
Mr Ambalal Sarabhai and Anusuyabai 

A letter to the viceroy 

Mr M K. Gandhi addressed the follovL>xng letter to 
H, B, the Viceroy, Lord Ohelinsford, soon after the Delhi 
War Conference : 

Sir, as you are aware, after careful consideration, I 
felt constrained to convey to Your Excellency that I 
could not attend the Conference for reasons stated in the 
letter of the 26th instant (April), but, after the inter- 
view, you were good enough to grant me, I persuaded 
myself to join it, if for no other cause than certainly 
out of m^’- great regard for yourself. One of my reasons 
for abstension and perhaps the strongest, was that Lok. 
Tilak, Mrs Besant and the Ah brothers, whom I regard 
as among the most powerful leaders of public opinion, 
were not invited to the Conference I still feel that it 
was a grave blunder not to have asked them, and I 
respectfully suggest that that blunder might be possibly 
repaired if these leaders were invited to assist the 
Government by giving it the benefit of their advice at 
the Provincial Conferences, which, I understand, are to 
follow. 1 venture to submit that no Government can 
afford to disregard the leaders, who represent the large 
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-masses of the people as these do even though they may 
hold views fundamentally different At the same time 
it gives me pleasure to be able to say that the views of 
all parties were permitted to be freely expressed at the 
Committees of the Conference For my part I purposely 
tefrained from stating my views at the Committee at 
which I had the honour of serving or at the Confer 
ence itself I felt that I could best serve the objects of 
the Conference by simply tendering my support to the 
resolutions submitted to it and this I have done without 
any reservation I hope to translate the spoken word 
into adtion as early as the Government can see its way 
to accept my offer which I am submitting simultane 
ously herewith in a separate letter 

I recognise that m the hour of its danger we must 
give as we have decided to give ungrudging and un 
equnocal support to the Empire of which we aspire in 
the near future to be partners m the same sense as the 
Dominions Overseas But it is the simple truth that 
our response is due to the expectation that our goal will 
be reached all the more speedily On that account even 
as performance of duty automatically confers a corres 
ponding right people are entitled to believe that the 
imminent reforms alluded to in vour speech will 
embody the main general principle of the Congress 
League scheme and I am sure that it is this faith 
which has enabled many members of the Confer 
ence to tender to the Government their full hearted 
cooperation If I could make my countrymen re 
trace their steps, I would make them withdraw 
all the Congress resolutions and not whisper 
Home Rule or Responsible Government * during 
the pendency of the War I would make India offer 
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all her able-bodied sons as a sacrifice to the Empire at its- 
critical moment and I know that India, by this very aptr 
would become the most favoured partner in the Empire 
and racial distinctions would become a thing of the 
past. But practically the whole of educated India has 
decided to take a less effective course, and it is no longer 
possible to say that educated India does not exercise 
auy influence on the masses I have been coming into 
most intimate touch with the raiyats ever since my 
return from South Africa to India, and I wish to 
assure you that the desire for Home-Rule has 
widely penetrated them I was present at the ses- 
sions of the last Congress and I was a party to the 
resolution that full Responsible Government should 
be granted to British India within a period to be fixed 
definitely by a Parliamentary Statute. I admit that it 
is a bold step to take, but I feel sure that nothing less 
than a definite vision of Home-Rule to be realised in the 
shortest possible time will satisfy the Indian people. I 
know that there are many in India who consider no 
sacrifice is too great in order to achieve the end, and 
they are wakeful enough to realise that they must be 
equally prepared to sacrifice themselves for the Empire 
in which they hope and desire to reach their fiual 
status It follows then that we can but accelerate 
our journey to the goal by silently and simply 
devoting ourselves heart and soul to the work of 
delivering the Empire from the threatening danger. 
It will be a national suicide not to recognise this 
elementary truth We must perceive that if we 
serve to save the Empire, we have in that very act 
secured Home Rule 

Whilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we should 
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give to the Empire every available man for its defence, 
I fear that I cannot say the same thing about the finan 
cial assistance My intimate mterconrce with the 
Taiyats convinces me that Ipdta has already donated to 
the Imperfal Exchequer be>ond her capacity I know 
that m making this statement I im voicing the opinion 
of the majority of my countrymen 

The Conference means for me and I believe for 
many of us a definite step m the consecration of our 
lives to the common cause but ours is a peculiar 
position We are to day outside the partnership Ours 
IS a consecration based on hope of better future I 
should be untrue to you and to my country if I did not 
clearly and unequnocally (el) >ou what that hope is 
I do not bargain for its fulfilment but you should know 
that disappointment hope means oisillusion There 
IS one thing I may not omit You have appealed to us 
to sink domestic differences If appeal involves the 
toleration of tyranny and wrong-doings on the part of 
■officials I am powerless to respond I shall resist 
organised tyranny to the uttermost The appeal must 
be t;o the officials that they do not ill treat a 
single soul and that they consult and respect popular 
opinion as never before Id Cbamparan by resisting 
an age long tyrannj I have shown the ultimate 
sovereinty of British justice In Kaira a population 
that was cursing the Go\ ernraent now feels that it 
and not the Go\ernmeot is the power when it is 
prepared to suffer for the truth it repiesents It is 
therefore losing us bitterness and is saying to itself 
that the Government must be a Government for people 
for It tolerates orderly and respectful disobedience where 
injustice IS felt Thus Champaran aud i\aira affairs 
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are my direct, definite ai d special contribution to the 
War Ask me to suspend my activities in that direc- 
tion and you ask me to suspend my life If I could 
popularise the use of soul-force, which is but another 
name for love-force in place of brute foicc, I know 
that 1 could present you with an India that could defy 
the whole world to its worst In season and out of 
season, therefore, 1 shall discipline myself to express in 
my life this eternal law of suffering, and present it for 
acceptance to those who care, and if I take part m any 
other activity, the motive is two show the matchless 
superiority of that law. 

Lastly, I would like you to ask His Majesty's 
Ministers to give definite assurance about Muhammadan 
States. I am sure you knew that every IMuhammadan 
is deeply interested in them. As a Hindu, I cannot be 
indifferent to their cause. Their sorrows must be our 
sorrows. In the most scrupulous regard for the rights 
of those States and tor the Muslim sentiment as to the 
places of worship and your just and timely treatment 
of Indian claim to Home Rule lies the safety of the 
Empire. I write this, because I love the English Nation 
and I wish to evoke in every Indian the loyalty of 
Englishman 

RECRUITING FOR THE WAR 

The folloxvtng ts ihe tranhlafto'ii of Mr. M. fC 
Gandhi's address, delivered at a meeting in the DtsUict 
of Katr a in Jtily 1918. 

Sisters and Brothers of Kama . You have just 
come successful out of a glorious Satyagraha campaign 
You have, during it, given such evidence of fearlessness,. 
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tact and other virtues that I venture to advise and 
urge ioa to undertake a still greater campaign 

You have successfully demonstrated how jou can 
resist Government with civility and how you can 
retain your own respect without hurting theirs I now 
place before you an opportunity of proving that you 
bear no ho tihty to Government in spite of your 
strenuous fight with them 

You are all Home Ruler^ some of you are members 
of Home Rule Leagues One meaning of Home rule ts 
that we should become partners of the EmPtre To day 
we are a subject people We do not enjoj all the 
rights of Englishmen We are not to day partners of 
the Empire as are Canada South Africa and Australia 
We are a dependency We want the nghu of English 
men and we aspire to as much partners of the Empire 
as the Pominions over eas We wish for the time 
when we may aspire to the Viceregal office To bring 
such a state of things we should have the ability to 
defend outseWe» that is the ability to bear arms and to 
use them As long as we have to look to ibe English 
men for our defence as long as we are not free from the 
military so long we cannot be regarded as equal partners 
with EogJishmeu It therefore behoves us to learn 
the use of arms and to acquire the ability to defend 
ourse/ves Ifixe want to learn the U!>e of arms xvtth 
ike greatest posable de&patch tt ts omi* duty to enUst 
ourselves tn the Army 

There can be no friendship between the brave and 
the effeminate We are regarded as a cowardly people 
If we want to become free from that reproach vve 
should learn the use of arms 

Partnership in the Empire is our definite goal 
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We should suflfer to the utmost of our ability and even 
lay down our lives to defend the Empire. If the 
Empire perishes, with it perish our cherished aspira- 
tions. 

WAYS AND MEANS OF SWARAJ 

The easiest and the straightest way, therefore, to win 
Swarajya is to participate in the defence of the Empire 
It is rot within our power to give much money. 
Moreover, it is not money that will win the war Only 
an inexhaustible army can do it. That army, India can 
supply If the Empire wins mainly with the help of 
our army, it is obvious that we would secure the righst 
we want 

Some will say that if we do not secure those rights 
just 1 ow, we would be cheated of them afterwards. The 
power acquired in defending the Empire will be the 
power that can secure those rights. Rights won by 
making an opportunity of tbe Empire’s weakness are 
likely to be lost when the Empire gains its strength 
We cannot be partners of the Empire by embarrassing 
it. Embarrassment in its hour of crisis will not avail to 
secure the rights we needs must win by serving it. To 
distrust the statesmen of the Empire is to distrust our 
own strength, it is a sign of our own weakness We 
should not depend for our rights on the goodness or the 
weakness of the statesmen We should depend on our 
fitness, our strength The Native States are helping 
the empire and they are getting their reward The 
rich are rendering full financial assistance to Govern- 
ment and they are likewise getting their reward The 
assistance in either case is rendered conditionally. The 
sepovs are rendering their services for their salt and for 
their hvelitiood. They get their livelihood, and pzeris 
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and honours in addition All these classes are a part 
of us but they cannot be rcRarded as Home rulers their 
goal 1 not Home Rule The help they render is not 
consecrated to the country 

If ^\e seek to win Swarajya in a spirit of hosti 
litj it IS possible for the Imperial statesmen to use 
these three forces against us and defeat us If 
we want Swarajja it i our duty to help the Empire 
and we shall undoubtedly get the reward of their 
help If our motive la honest Gov ernment will behave 
honestly with us Assuming for a moment that they 
will not do so our honesty should make us confident 
of our success It is not a mark of greatness to return 
goodness for goodness only Greatness lies m returning 
good for evil 

VALID OBJECTION*; 

Government do not give us commissions m the 
Army they do not repeal the Arms Act they do not 
open schools for military training How can we then co- 
operate with them ? These are valid objections In not 
granting reforms in these matters Government aremak 
mg a serious blunder The English nation has performed 
several acts of virtue For these God s grace be with it 
But the heinous sm perpetrated by the English adminis 
trators m the name of that nation will undo the effect of 
these acts of virtue if they do not take care betimes If 
the worst happens to India which may God forbid and 
she passes into the hands of some other nation India’s 
piteous cry will make England hang her head in shame 
before the world and cur es will descend upon her for 
having emasculated a nation of thirty crores I believe 
the statesmen of England have realised this and they 
have taken the warning but they are unable to alter 
28 
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all of a sudden the situation created by themselves. 
Every Englishman upon entering India is trained to 
despise us, to regard himself as our superior and to 
maintain a spirit of isolation from us. They imbibe 
these characteristics from their Indian atmosphere. 
The finer spirits try to get themsehes nd of this 
atmosphere and endear our to do likewise with the rank 
and file, but their effort does not bear immediate fruit 
If there were no crisis for the Empire, we should be 
fighting against this domineering spirit. But to sit 
still at this crisis, waiting for commissions, etc., is like 
cutting the nose to spite the face. It may happen per- 
chance that we may idle away our time waiting for 
commissions till the opportunity to help the Empire 
may be gone 

Even if Government desire to obstruct os m 
enlisting m the army and rendering other help, by 
refusing us commissions, or by delay in giving them, it 
IS my firm belief that it is incumbent upon us to insist 
upon joining the army 

THE NEED FOR MEN 

Government at present want five lakhs of men for 
the army. This number they are sure to raise some 
way or the other. If we supply this number, we would 
cover ourselves with glory, we would be rendering true 
service and the reports that we often hear of improper 
recruitment will be a thing of the past. It is no small 
thing to have the whole work of recruiting in our hands 
If the Government have no trust m us, if their inten- 
tions are not pure, they would not raise recruits 
through our agency. 

The foregoing argument will show that by enlisting 
in the army we help the Empire, we qualify ourselves 
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for Swarajya we learn to defend India and to a certain 
extent regain our lost manhood I admit it is because 
of my faith in the English nation that I can advise as I 
•am doing I believe that though this nation has done 
India much harm to retain connection with that nation 
IS to our advantage Their virtues seem to me to out 
weigh their vices It is miserable to remain m subjec 
tion to that cation The Engl shmen have the great vice 
of depriving a subject nation of its self respect but 
they have also the virtue of treating their equals with 
■due respect and of loyalty towards them We have 
seen that they have many times helped those groaning 
under the tyranny of others In partnership with them 
we have to give and receive a great many things to 
and from each other and out connection with them 
based on that relationship is likely to benefit the world 
If such was not my faith and if I thought it desirable 
to become absolutely independent of that nation I 
would not only not advise cooperation but would 
certainly advise people to rebel and by paying the 
penalty of the rebellion awaken the people We are 
not in a position to day to stand on our own legs 
unaided and alone I believe that our good lies m 
becoming and remaining equal partners of the Empire 
and I have seen it throughtout India that all Home 
Eulers are of the same belief 

APPEAL TO KA1RA AND GUJARAT 
I expect from Kaira and Gujarat not 500 or 700 
recruits but thousands If Gujarat wants to wipe her 
seif free of the reptoach of effeminate Gujarat she 
should be prepared lo contribute thousands of sepoys 
These must include the educated classes the Pattidars 
the Eharalas Vaghns and all and I hope they will fight 
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Side by side as comrades Unless the educated classes or 
the ‘ elite ’ of the community take the lead, it is idle to 
expect the other classes to come forward, I believe 
that those from the educated classes are above the 
prescribed age, but are able-bodied, may enlist them- 
selves Their services will be utilised, if not for 
actual fightmg, for many other purposes accessory 
thereto, and for treating and nursing the sepoys I 
hope also that those who have grown-up sons will not 
hesitate to send them as recruits To sacrifice sons in 
the war ought to be a cause not of pain, but of pleasure 
to brave men Sacrifice of sons at the crisis will be 
sacrifice for Swarajya 

To you, my sisters, I request that >ou will not be 
startled by this appeal, but will accord it a hearty 
welcome. It contains the key to your protection and 
your honour 

There are 600 villages in the Kaira Distr’ct. 
Every village has on an average a population of over 
1,000 If every \illagegave at least twenty men the 
Kaira District would be able to raise an army of 12,000 
men The population of the whole district is seven 
lakhs and this number will then work out at 17 per 
cent a rate which is lower than the death rate. If 
we are not prepared to make even this sacrifice for the 
Empire and Swarajya, it is no wonder if we are regard- 
ed as unworthy of it If every village gives at least 
twenty men they will return from the war and be 
the living bulwarks of their village If they fall 
on the battle-field, they will immortalise themselves, 
their villages and their country, and twenty fresh men 
will follow suit and offer themselves for national 
defence 
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If we mean to do this we have no time to lose I 
wish the names of the fittest and the strongest m every 
village will be selected and sent up I ask this of you 
brothers and sisters To exphin things to you and to 
clear the many questions that will arise meetings will 
be held in important villages Volunteers will also be 
sent out 

THE MONTAGU CHELMSFORD SCHEME 


On the puhUcatton of the Report om Oonsiiiuttonal 
Reforms by the Rt Hon Mr S S Montagu and H E 
Lord Ohehnsford Mr Ct^ndht wrote the following letter 
{dated July \Z 19 IZ) to the Hon {now the Rt Hon Mr 
V S Srinivasa Sasirt who had tnvtiedhtm togive an 
expression of hts vtews on the subject for pubUcaiton m 
the Servant of India * Mr Gandht wrote — 

After all our standard of measurement must be the 
Congress League scheme Crude though it is I think 
that we should with all the vehemence and skill that 
we can command press for the incorporation into it of 
the essentials of our own 

DOCTRINE OF COMPARTMFNTS 
I would therefore for instance ask for the 
rejection of the doctrine of compartments I very much 

fear that the dual system m the Provinces will 
be fatal to the success of the experiment and as 
it may be only the success of the experiment that 
■can take us to the next and I hope the final stage 
we cannot be too insistent that the idea of reservation 
should be dropped One cannot help noticing an 
unfortunate suspicion of our intentions regarding the 
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purely British as distinguished from the purely Indian 
interests Hence, there is to be seen in the scheme 
elaborate reservations on behalf of these interests 
I think that more than anything else it is neces- 
sary to have an honest, frank and straightforward under- 
standing about these interests and for me personally this 
IS of much greater importance than any legislative feat 
that British talent alone or a combination of British and 
Indian talent may be capable of performing. I would 
certainly, in as courteous terms as possible, but equally 
emphatic say that these interests will be held subservient 
to those of India as a whole and that therefore they are 
certainly in jeopardy in so far as they may be inconsis- 
tent With the general advance of India Thus, if I had my 
way, I would cut down the military expenditure. I would 
protect local industries by heavily taxing goods that 
compete against products of our industries and I would 
reduce to a minimum the British element in our services, 
retaining only those that may be needed for our instruc- 
tion and guidance. I do not think that they had or have 
any claim upon our attention, save by right of conquest. 
That claim must clearly go by the board as soon as we 
have awakened to a consciousness of our national exis- 
tence and possess the strength to vindicate our right to 
the restoration of what we have lost. To their credit 
let it be said that they do not themselves advance any 
claim by right of conquest. One can readily join in th& 
tribute of praise bestowed upon the Indian Civil Service 
for their proficiency, devotion to duty and great organi- 
sing ability. So far as material reward is concerned that 
service has been more than handsomely paid and our 
gratitude otherwise can be best expressed by assimilating 
their virtues ourselves. 
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PRESENT TOP HKAVi ADMINISTRATION 
No scheme of reform can possibly benefit India that 
does not recognise that the present administration is 
top heavy and ruinously expensive and for me even law 
order and good government would be too dearly 
purchased if the price to be paid for it is to be the 
grinding poverty of the masses The watchword of our 
reform councils will have to be not the increase of 
taxation for the growing needs of a growing country 
but a decrease of financial burdens that are sapping the 
foundation itself of organic growth If this fundamental 
fact IS recognised there need be no suspicion of our 
motives and 1 think I am perfectly safe in asserting that 
in every other respect British interests will be as secure 
in Indian bands as they are in their own 
INDIANS IN CIML SERVICE 
It follows from what X have said above that we 
must respectfully press for the Congress League claim 
for the immediate granting to Indians of 50 per cent of 
the higher posts in the Civil Service 
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D'(rt*:p, ihc debate on the Ro‘olatt Btlh tn the Im- 
Jh } ti‘l Lcf'tslaftx'c in 1919 M). Gandhi touted 

ro'i’^d the lOtintry orfiantsiufi or cfficitvc o/'po'^itton to 
the pawivf of the Bills Dcspatnvfi of thv tjftiUiy of 
!) cri Vor official of position tn ihc ^'oiinctl, Mr Qandht 
auiUttalLd xifio* is / roxi» as the Saiyarraha Movcou I'f 
< ‘ ihi orp IcfUttn nti ueapen tv ihi. hand* of the f i ofle, 
*0 t' a’ c f!\ ir of po tltonfill !> tins tout ci tiOi ht joih 
it /, '! cXtrcJ cott^nh'ittov and on many o ta tons, 

A* t j' ,vadi. i> //it fodo’vt' f' p ipn ' to tc oid dom 

It the o*'der of d c‘l s 
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society But the passing of the Bills designed to affect 
the whole of India and its people and arming the Govern 
meat with powers oat of all proportion to the situation 
sought to be dealt with is a greater danger The 
Committee ignore the historical fact that the millions in 
Indn are by nature the gentlest on earth 

Now look at the setting of the Bills Their mtroduc 
tion IS accompanied by certain assurances given by the 
Viceroy regarding the Civil Service and the British 
commercial interests Many of u are filled with the 
greatest misgivings about the Viceregal utterance I 
frankly confess I do not understand its full scope and 
intention If it means that the Civil Service and the 
British commercial interests are to be held superior to 
those of India and its political and commercial require 
ments no Indian can accept the doctrine It can but end 
in a fratricidal struggle within the Empire Reforms 
ma> or may not come Tfle need of the moment is a 
proper and ju t understanding upon this v ital is ue No 
tinkering with it will produce real satisfaction Let the 
great Civil Serv ice Corporation understand th'lt it can 
remain in India only as its trustee and servant not in 
name but in deed and let the British commercial 
houses understand that they can remain in India only 
to supplement her requirements and not to destroy 
indigenous art trade and manufacture and >ou have two 
measure to replace the Kowlatt Bills 

It Will be now easy to see why I consider the Bills 
to be an unmistakable symptom of a deep seated disease 
in the governing body It needs therefore to be drastic 
ally treated Subterranean violence will be the remedy 
applied by impetuous hotheaded youths who will hav e 
grown impatient of the spirit underlying the Bills and the 
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circumstances attending their introduction The Bills 
must intensify the hatred and ill* will against the State of 
which the deeds of violence are undoubtedly an evidence 
The Indian covenanters, by their determination to under- 
go every form of suffering make an irresistible appeal to 
the Government, towards which they bear no ill-will, 
and provide to the believers in the efficacy of violence, 
as a means of securing redress of grievances with an 
infallible remedy, and withal a remedy that blesses tliose 
that use it and also those against whom it is used. If 
the convenanters know the use of this remedy, I fear no 
ill from it, I have no busines'i to doubt their ability 
They must ascertain whether the disease is sufficiently 
great to justify the strong remedy and whether all 
milder ones have been tried They have convinced them- 
selves that the disease is serious enough, and that milder 
measures have utterly failed. The rest lies in the lap 
of the gods ® 


THE PLEDGE 

Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known 
as the Indian Ortmmal Law [Amendment) Bill No 1 
of 1919, and the Criminal Law {Emergency Powers) Bill 
No II of 1919, are unjust, subversive of the principle of 
liberty and justice, and destructive of the elementary 
rights of individuals on which the safety of the coni' 
niuntiy as a xvhole aud the State itself is based, we 
solemnly affirm that in the event of these Bills becoming 
law until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to 
obey these laws and such other laws as a committee to be 
hereafter appointed may think fit and further affirm 
that in this struggle we will faithfully follow truth and 
refrain from violence to life, person or propertym 
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[Mr M K Gandhi in hts speech at Allahabad on 
the lUh March explained the Saiyagraha Pledge as 
follous • — 

It behov es e\ erj ooe who wishes to take the Satya 
graha Pledge to seriously consider all its factors before 
taking It It IS necessary to understand the principles of 
Satyagraha to understand the mam features of the Bills 
known as the Rowlatt Bills and to be satisfied that they 
are so objectionable as to warrant the very powerful 
remedy of Satyagraha being applied and finally to be 
convinced of ones ability to undergo every form of bodily 
suffering so that the soul may be set free and be under 
no fear from any human being or institution Once m it 
there is no looking back 

Therefore there is no conception of defeat m Staya^ 
grab A Satyagrahi fights even unto death It is thus 
mot an easy thing for everybody to enter upon it It 
therefore behoves a Stayagrahi ro be tolerant of those 
who do not jom him In reading reports of Satyagraha. 
meetings I often notice that ridicule is poured upon those 
who do not join our movement This is entirely against 
the spirit of the Pledge In Satyagraha we exp“ct to 
Win over our opponents by self suffering te by love 
The process whereby we hope to reach our goal is 
by so conducting ourselves as gradually and m an 
unperceived manner to disarm all opposition Oppo 
nents as a rule expect irritation even violence [com 
one another when both parties are eijually matched 
But when Satyagraha comes into play the expecta 
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tion IS transformed into agreeable surprise m the 
mind of the party towards \\hom Satyagraha is address- 
ed till at last he relents and recalls the act which 
necessitated Satyagraha. I venture to promise that if 
we act up to our Pledge day after day, the atmosphere 
around us will be purified and those who diflfer from us 
from honest motives, as I verily believe they do, will 
perceive that their alarm was unjustified The % lo- 
lationists wherever they may be will realise that they 
have in Satyagraha a far more potent instrument for 
achieving reform than violence whether secret or open 
and that it gives them enough work for their inex- 
haustible energy And the Government will ha\ e no 
case left in defence of their measures if as a result of 
our activity the cult of violence is notably on the wane 
if it has not entirely died out. I hope therefore that at 
Satyagraha meetings we shafl have no cries of shame, 
and no language betraying irritation or impatience either 
against the Government or our countrymen who differ 
from us and some of whom have for years been devoting 
themselves to the country's cause according to the best 
of their ability 

SPEECH AT BOMBAY 

[ At the Bombay meeitng against the Rowlatt Bills 
on l^th Maich, Mu M K Gandhi's speech xvhich was in 
Gu]aiati was lead out by his secretary^ The speech lan 
as follows ] 

I am sorry that owing to my illness, I am unable to 
speak to you myself and have to have my remarks read 
to you You will be glad to know that Sanyasi Shrad- 
dhanandji is gracing the audience to day by his presence. 
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He IS better known to us is Mabatmi Munshtramji 
the Governor of Gurukul Hjs joinin|j our irmyis a 
source of strength to u Many of you ha\ e perhaps 
been keenly following the proceedings of the Viceregal 
Council Bill No 2 is being steimrolled by means of 
the Official majority of the Government and in the 
teeth of the unanimous opposition from the Non Official 
members I deem it to be an insult to the latter and 
through them to the whole of India Satyagraha has 
become necessary as much to ensure respect for duly 
expressed public opinion as to have the mischievous 
Bills withdrawn Grave responsibility rests upon the 
shoulders of the Sat>agrahis though as I hav e so often 
said there IS no such thing as defeat in Satyagraha it 
does not mean that victory can be achieved with 
out SaiyagriJhts to fight for it i c to suffer for it 
The use of this matchless force is comparatively 
a novelty It is not the same thing as Passive 
Resistance which has been conceived to be a weapon 
that can be wielded most effectively only by the 
strongest minded and you may depend upon it that six 
hundred men and wohien who in this Presidency have 
signed the Pledge are more than enough for our purpose 
if they have strong wills and invincible faith in their 
mission and that is m the power of truth to conquer 
untruth which Satjagrahis believe the Bills represent 
1 use the word untruth m its widest sense We may 
expect often to be told — as we have been told already by 
Sir William Vincent — that the Government w'lll not 
yield to any threat of Passive Resistance Satyagraha 
IS not a threat it is a fact and even such a mighty 
Government as the Government of India will have to 
yield if we are true to our Pledge For the Pledge is 
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not a small thing It means a change of heart It is an 
attempt to introduce the religious spirit into politics. 
We may no longer believe in the doctrine of tit for tat • 
we may not meet hatred by hatred, violence by 
violence, evil by evil , but we have to make a 
continuous and persistent effort to return good for 
evil It is of no consequence that I give utterance to 
fhese sentiments. Every Satyagrahi has to live up to 
them It IS a difficult task, but with the help of God 
nothing IS impossible. (Loud Cheers) 

SPEECH AT MADRAS. 

{^At ihe meeting held at the Madras Beach on the 
ISth Match, Mu Gandht, tn responding to the welcome, 
said ] 

You will forgive me for saying the few words that 
I want to say just now sitting in the chair. I am under 
strict medical orders not to exert myself, having got a 
weak heart I am, therefore, compelled to have some 
assistance and to get my remarks read to you But 
before I call upon Mr Desai to read my remarks, I wish 
to say one word to you Beware before you sign the 
Pledge. But if you do, you will see to it that you shall 
never undo the Pledge you have singed. May God help 
you and me in carrying out the Pledge, 

\Mf. Desat, after a few words of introduction, read 
the following message ] 

I regret that owing to heart weakness I am unable 
to speak to you personally. You have no doubt attended 
many meetings, but those that you have been attending 
of late are different from the others in that at the 
meetings to which I have referred some immediate 
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tangible action some immediate definite sacrifice bas 
been demanded of -you for the purpose of a\ ertmg a 
serious calamity that has over^ken us in the shape of 
what are known as the Rowlatt Bills One of them 
Bill No I has undergone material alterations and its 
further consideration has been postponed Inspite 
however, of the alteration it is mischievous enough 
to demand opposition The Second Bill has pro 
bably at this very moment been finally passed by 
that Council for m reality you can hardly call the 
Bill as having been passed by that august body 
when all its non official members unanimously and 
in strong language opposed it The Bills require to 
be resisted not only because they are in themselves bad 
but also because Go\ ersmeiit who are responsible for 
their introduction have seen fit practically to ignore 
public opinion and some of its members have made it a 
boast that they can so ignore that opinion So far it is 
common cause between the different schools of thought 
in the country I have however after much prayerful 
consideration and after very careful examination of 
the Government s standpoint pledged myself to offer 
Satyagraha against the Bills and invited all men and 
women who think and feel with me to do likewise 
Some of our countrymen including those who are 
among the best of the leaders have uttered a note 
of warning and even gone so far as to say that 
this Satyagraha movement is against the best interests 
of the country I have naturally the highest regard 
for them and their opinion 1 have worked under some 
of them I was a babe when Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
and Babu Surendranath Bannerji were among the 
accepted leaders of public opinion in India Mr 
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Sastriar is a politician who has dedicated his all 
to the country’s cause Idis sincerity his probity 
are all his own He will yield to no one in the love of 
the country There is a sacred and indissoluble tie 
binding me to him My upbringing draws me to the 
signatiories of the two Manifestoes It is not, therefore, 
without the greatest grief and much searching of heart 
that I have to place myself in opposition to their wishes. 
But there are tunes when you ha\eto obey a call 
which is the highest of all,, t c , the voice of conscience 
even though such obedience may cost many a bitter tear, 
nay even more, separation from friends, from family, 
from the state to which you may belong, from all that you 
have held as dear as life itself For this obedience is the 
law ot our being I have no further and other defence to 
offer for my conduct My regard for the signatories to 
the Manifesto remains undimmished, and my faith in 
the efficiency of Satyagraha is so great that I feel 
that if those who have taken the Pledge will be true to 
it, we shall be able to show to them that they will 
find when we have come to the end of this struggle 
that there was no cause for alarm or misgivings There 
IS, I know, resentment felt even by some Satyagrahis 
over the Manifestoes. I would warn Satyagrahis that 
such resentment is against the spirit of Satyagraha. 

I would personally welcome an honest expression of 
difference of opinion from any quarter and more so from 
friends because it puts us on our guard. There is too 
much recrimination, innuendo and insinuation in our pub- 
lic life, and if the Satyagraha movement purges it of this 
grave defect, as it ought to, it will be a very desirable 
by product. I wish further to suggest to Satyagrahis 
that any resentment of the two Manifestoes would be 
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but a sign of weakness on our pirt Every movement 
and S<itvagraha most of all must depend upon its own 
inherent strength but not upon the weakness or sil'‘rce 
of its critics 

L t us therefore see wherein lies the strength of 
Satvagraha As the name implies it is in an insistence on 
tiuth which dynamicnlly expres-icd means love and by 
the law of lov e we are required not to return hatred for 
hatred v lolence for \ lolonce but to return good for e\ il 
As Shrimati Sarojini Devi told you yesterday the 
strength lies in a definite recognition of the tiue religi 
ous spirit and action corresponding to it and when once 
jou introduce the religious element in politics you re 
volutionise the whole of vour political outlook You 
achiev e reform then not by imposing suffering on those 
who re ist it but by taking the suffering upon your 
selves and <o in this movement we hope by the intensity 
of our sufferings to affect and alter the Government s 
resolution not to withdraw these objectionable Bills It 
has however been suggested that tbe Government will 
leave the handful of Satyagrahis severely alone and not 
make martyrs of them But there is here in my hum 
ble opinion bad logic and an unwarranted assumption 
of fact If Satyagrahis are left alone they have 
won a complete victory because they will have 
sncceeded m disregarding the RowHtt Bills and even 
other laws of the country and in having thus shown 
that a civil disobedience of a Government is held per 
fectlv harmless I regard the statement as an unwarrant 
ed assumption of fact because it contemplates the 
restriction of the movement only to a handful of men and 
women My experience of Satyagraba leads me to believe 
that it is such a potent force that once set in motion it 
99 
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ever spreads till at last it becomes a factor m 

the community in which it is brought Pl^y> And if it 
so spreads, no Government can neglect j^' must 

yield to it or imprison the workers movement. 

But I have no desire to argue. As the Engbsh proverb 
says, the proof of the pudding lies inr^® eating The 
movement, for better or for worse, h^^ been launched 
We shall be judged not by our words, P^'- -olely bv our 
deeds It is, therefore, not enough h^^t we sign the 
Pledge Our signing it is but an earnest determina- 

tion to act up to it, and if all who sip^ ^be Pledge, act 
according to it, I make bold to promiP® shall 

bring about the withdrawal of the twc and neither 
the Government nor our critics will faAve a word to say 
against us, The cause is great, the is equally 

great , let us prove worthy of them 

APPEAL TO THE 

A ptihltc meeting of the atizei^ Madi as xvas 
held on March 20, 1919, at the opposite the 

Presidency College, Madtas, to appef^ Vireroy to 

Withhold his assent to the Rowlatt convey to 

Mr. M K, Gandhi thetr profound respectful thanks 
for the trouble he had taken to vtsit in aider to 

strengthen the^ Saiyagraha, 

Gandhi did not attend owing to tij'^ealih Mr Desat 
read the following message from Mij ^ Gandhi 

Friends. This afternoon I prPP°2® d^Al with 
some of the objections that have jbeen raised against 
Satyagraba. After saying that it ^ matter of regret 
that men like myself “should have embarked on 
this movement,” Sir Wm. Vind®“^> winding up 
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ihe debate on Bill No 2, said they could only hope 
that (the Satyagraha) would not materialise Mr 
Gandhi might exercise great self restraint m action 
but there would be other young hot headed men 
who might be led into violence which could not 
but end ir disaster Yielding to this threat how 
ever, would be tantamount to complete abolition of 
the authority of the Governor General in Council 
If Sr Williams fear as to \iolence is realised it 
would undoubtedly be ^ disaster It is for every 
Satjagrahi to guard against that danger I enter 
tain no such fear because our creed requires us 
to eschew all violence and to resort to truth and 
self-suffering as the only weapons in our armoury 
Indeed the Satyagraha movement is among other 
things an m\ itation to tho e who beliv e in the efficiency 
of violence for redress of grievances to join our ranks 
and honestlj to follow our methods I have suggested 
el ewhere that what the Rowlatt Bills are intended 
to do and what I verily believe they are bound to fail 
in achieving is exactly what the Satyagraha movement 
IS pre eminently capable of achieving By demons 
trating to the party of violence the infallible power 
of Satyagraha and by giving them ample scope for 
their inexhaustible energy we hope to wean that party 
from the su cidal method of violence What can be 
more potent than an absolute statement accompanied 
by corresponding action presented in the clearest 
terms possible that violence is never necessary for the 
purpose of securing reforms? Sir William says that 
the mov ement has great potentialities of evil The Hon 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is said to have retorted 
and also of good I would venture to improve upon 
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the retort by saying, “ only of good.” It constitutes an 
attempt to revolutionize politics and to restore moral force 
to its original station. After all, the Government do not 
believe in an entire avoidance of violence t,e , physical 
force. The message of the West, which the Government 
of India, I presume, represent, is succinctly put by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his speech delivered to the Peace Con- 
ference at the time of introducing the League of Nations 
Covenant. ” Armed force is in the background in this 
programme, but it is in the background, and if the moral 
force of the world will not suffice, physical force of the 
world shall.’’ We hope to reverse the process, and by 
our action show that physical force is nothing compared 
to the moral force, and that moral force never fails It 
IS my firm belief that this is the fundamental difference 
between modern civilisation and the ancient of which 
India, fallen though it is, I \entureto claim, is a living 
representative. We, her educated children, seem to have 
lost faith in this the grandest doctrine of life If we 
could but restore that faith in the supremacy of Moral 
Force, we shall have made a priceless contribution to 
the British Empire, and we shall, without fail, obtain 
the reforms we desire and to which we may be entitled 
Entertaining such views it is not difficult for me to 
answer Sir William’s second fear as to the complete 
abolition of the authority of the Governor General-in- 
Louncil. This movement is undoubtedly designed, 
effectively to prove to the Government that its authority 
is finally dependant upon the will of the people and not 
UDOn force of arms, especially when that will is express- 
ed 111 terms cf Satyagraba. To jield to a clear moral 
force cannot but enhance the prestige and the dignity 
of the yielder 
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It js to such a movement thit every man and 
•woman in this great country is invited but a movement 
that IS intended to produce far reaching results and 
which depends for success on the purity and the 
capacity for self suffering of those who are engaged 
in it can only be jomed after a searching and prayerful 
self-examination I may not toooften give the warning 
I have given at Satyagraha meetings that everyone 
should think a thousand times before coming to it but 
having come to it he must remain in it cost what it 
may A friend came to me yesterday and told me that 
he did not Know that it meant all that was ex 
plained at a gathering of a few Satyagrabi friends 
and wanted to withdraw 1 told him that he could 
certainly do so if he had signed without understand 
mg the full consequences of the pledge And 1 
would ask everyone who did not understand the pledge 
as it has been explained at various meetings to copy 
this example It is not numbers so much as quality 
that we want Let me therefore note down the qualities 
required of a Satyagrabi He must follow truth at any 
cost and in all circumstances He must make a con 
tinuous effort to love his opponents He must be 
prepared to go through every form of suffering whether 
imposed upon him by the Government which he is 
civilly resisting for the time being or only those who 
may differ from him This movement is thus a process 
of purification and penance Believe me that, if we go 
through It in the right spirif all the fears expressed by 
the Government and some of our friends will be proved 
to be groundless and we will not only see the Rowlatt 
Bills withdrawn but the country will recognise in 
Satyagraha a powerful and religious weapon for secur 
ing reforms and redress of legitimate grievances 



THE SATYAGRA^HA DAY 


Mr. M. K, puhlt'^hed the following under 

date, 2^d March, dttrtng /its s/ay tn Madras 

Satyagraha, as I have endeavoured to explain at 
several meetings, is essentially a religious movement 
It is a process of purification and penance It seeks to 
secure reforms or redress of grievances by self-suffering 
I therefore venture to suggest that the second Sunday 
after the publication of the Viceregal assent to Bill 
No 2 of 1919 (t e., 6th April) may be observed as a 
day of humiliation and Prayer As there must be an 
effective public demonstration m keeping with the 
character of the observance, I beg to advise as follows 

(i) A twenty-four hours’ fast , counting from the last 

meal on the preceding night, should be ob- 
served by all adults, unless prevented from 
so doing by consideration of religion or 
health The fast is not to be regarded, in 
any shape or form, in the nature of a hunger- 
strike, or as designed to put any pressure 
upon the Government. It is to be regarded, 
for all Satyagrahis, as the necessary discip- 
line to fit them for civil disobedience 
contemplated in their Pledge, and for all 
others, as some slight token of the intensity 
\ of their wounded feelings 

(ii) AIpJ work, except such as may be necessary m 

tli^ public interest, should be suspended for 
the day. Markets and other business places 
should be closed. Employees who are 
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required to work even on Sundays ma> only 
suspend work af*er obtaining previous leave 
I do not hesitate to recommend these two sugges 
tJons for adoption by public servants For though it is 
unquestionably the right thing for them not to t ike part 
in political discussion and gatherings, in my opinion 
they have an undoubted right to express upon vital 
matters their feelings in the very limited manner herein 
suggested 

(in) Public meetings should be held on that day in 
parts of India not excluding villages at 
which resoultions praying for the with 
drawal of the two measures should be 
passed 

If my advice is deemed worthy of acceptance the 
responsibility will lie in the first instance on the various 
Sa^vagraha Associations for undertaking the necessary 
work of organisation but all other associations will I 
hope jjoiu hands in making this demonstration a 
success 


s^tyagraha day in madras 

Under the atisptces of Madras Saiyagraha Sabha 
<r publtc meeting wff!> held (ft the Trtpitcane Beach on 
30f/j March to explain the message of Mr M K Candht 
for the observance of the Saiyagraha Day — 

I am sorry that I shall not be with you for this 
evenings meeting as I must take the tram for Bezwada 
m order to keep my engagement with our Andhra 
friends But before mv departure I would like to 
reduce to writing my impressions of the tour through 
the southern part of the Presidency which I have just 
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completed, and to answer some criticism and some 
doubts that have been offered by friends. 

I have visited Tanjore, Trichnopoly, Madura, Tuti* 
conn and Negapatam , and taking the lowest estimate, 
the people addressed must have been not less than thirty 

f 

thousand. Those who have a right to give us warnings, 
to express misgivings and who have just as great a love 
of the Motherland as we claim to have, have feared the 
danger that, however well-meaning we may be, and 
however anxious we may be to avoid violence, the 
people who may join the movement under an enthusias- 
tic impulse may not be able to exercise sufficient self- 
control and break out into violence, resulting in needless 
loss of life, and, what is more, injury to the National 
cause. After embarking upon the movement, I began 
addressing meetings at Delhi I passed then through 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Bombay, and thence to Madras. 
My experience of all these meetings shows that the 
advent of Satyagraha has already altered the spirit 
of those who attend the Stayagraha meetings In 
Lucknow, upon an innocent remark by the chairman as 
to the Manifesto signed by some of the members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council disapproving of 
our movement, the audience cried out ' shame, shame i’ 

I drew their attention to the fact that Satyagrahis 
and those who attended Satyagraha meetings should 
not use such expressions and that the speeches at our 
meetings ought not to be punctuated with either marks 
of disapproval or of approval. The audience immediately 
understood the spirit of my remarks and never afterwards 
made any demonstration of their opinion. In the towns 
of this Presidency as elsewhere, whilst it is true that the 
large crowds have refrained from any noisy demonstra- 
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tion out of regard for my health they ha\e fully under 
stood the necessity of refraining from it on the higher 
ground The leaders in the movement have also fully 
understood the necessity for self restraint ^hese 
experiences of mine fill me with the greatest hope for 
the future I never had any apprehensions of the danger 
our friends /eared and the various meetings I have 
de cribed confirm my optimism but I would venture 
further to state that ev ry precaution that is humanly 
possible IS being and will be taken to avert any such 
danger It is for that reason that our Pledge commits 
the signatories to a breach of those laws that may be 
selected for the purpose by a Committee of Satyagrahis 
and I am glad that our Sind friends have understood 
their Pledge and obeyed the prohibition of the Hyderabad 
Commissioner of Police to hold th ir inoffensive proces 
Sion for It IS no part of the present movement to break 
all the laws of the land the breach of which is not 
inconsistent with the Pledge \ Satyagrahi is nMhing 
if not instinctively abiding and it is his law abiding 
nature which exacts from him mplicit obedience to the 
highest law that is the voice of conscience which 
o\ er rides all other laws His civ il disobedience ev en o^ 
certain laws is only seeming di obedience Every law 
gives the subject an option either to o**ey the primary 
sanction or the si-condary and I venture to suggest that 
the Salyagrahi by inviting the secondary sanction obeys 
the law He does not act like the ordmarj offender who 
not only commits a breach of the laws of the land whether 
good or bad but wishes to avoid the consequences of that 
breach It will seem therefore that every thing that 
prudence may dictate has been done to avoid any 
untoward results. Some friends have said We under 
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Stand your breach of the Rowlatt legislation but as a 
Satyagrahi there is nothing for you in it to break, Hovv 
can you however break the other laws which you have 
hitherto obeyed and which may also be good >’* So far 
as good laws are concerned, that is, laws which lay 
down moral principles, the Satyagrahi may not break 
them and their breach is not contempleted under the 
Pledge But the other laws are neither good nor bad» 
moral or immoral They may be useful or may even be 
harmful Those laws, one obeys for the supposed good 
Government of the country. Such laws are laws made 
for the purpose of revenue or political laws creating 
statutory offences. Those lav\s enable the Government 
to continue its power. When therefore a Government 
goes wrong to the extent of hurting the National fibre 
itself, as does the Rowlatt Legislation, it becomes the 
right of the subject, indeed it is his dutv, to withdraw 
his obedience to such laws to the extent it may be 
required in order to herd the Government to the National 
will A doubt has been expressed during my tour 
and my friends have written to me as to the validity 
in terms of Satyagraha of the entrustment of the 
selection of the laws tor breach to a Committee For it 
iS argued that it amounts to a surrender of one’s cons 
cience to leave such selection to others This doubt 
misunderstands the Pledge A signatory of the Pledge 
undertakes, so far as he is concerned, to break if neces- 
sary all the laws which it would be lawful for the 
Satyagrahi to break It is not however obligatory on 
him to break all such laws He can therefore perfectly 
conscientiously leave the selection of the laws to be 
broken to the judgment of those who are experts m the 
matter and who in their turn are necessarily subject to 
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the hmitations imposed by fhc Pledge The worst that 
can happen to any signatory is that the selection may 
not be exhaustive enough for him 

I have been told that 1 am diverting the attention 
of the country from the one and only thing that matters 
namely the forthcoming reforms. In my opinion the 
Rowlatt Legislation in spite of the amendments which 
as the Select Committee very properly says does not 
affect its principles blocks the way to progress and 
therefore to attainment of substantia! reforms To my 
mind the first thing needful is to claim a frank and full 
recognition of the principle that public opinion properly 
expressed shall be respected by the Government I am 
no believer in the doctrine that the s>ame power can at 
the same time trust and distrust grant “liberty and 
repress it I have a right to interpret the coming re 
forms by the light that the Rowlatt Legislation throws 
upon them and I make bold to promise that if we do 
not gather sufficient force to remove from our path this 
great obstacle in the shape of the Rowlatt legislation 
we shall find the reforms to be t whitened sepulchre 
"iet another objection to answer Some friends ha\e 
argued ‘ Your Satyagraha movement only accentuates 
the fear we have of the onrush of Bolshevism ' The 
fact however is that if anything can possibly prevent 
this calamity descending upon our country it is Satya 
graha Bolshevism is the necessary result of modern 
materialistic civilisation Its insensate worship of mat 
ter has given rise to a school which has been brought 
up to look upon materialistic advancement as the goal 
and which has lost all touch with the final things of 
life Self indulgence is the Bolshevic creed self res 
traint is the Satyagraha creed If I can but induce the 
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Nation to accept Satya^^raha if only as a predominant 
factor in life, whether social or political, we need ha\ e 
no fear of the Bolshevic propaganda In asking the 
Nation to accept Satyagraha, I am asking for the 
introduction m reality of nothing new . I have coined a 
new word foi an ancient law that has hitherto mainly 
governed our lives, and I do prophesy that if we disobey 
the law of the final supremacy of the spirit o\ er matter, 
of liberty and love over brute force, in a few years time 
we shall have Bolshevism rampant in this land which 
was once so holy 

MESSAGE TO SATYAGRAHIS 

On Apt tl 3, 1919, Mt M. K G^ndht seni the fol- 
lowing message from Bombay to Mt S Ka'itnriranga 
Jyengar, Editor of the Hindu, Madras 

Just arrived, having missed connection at Secun- 
derabad 

Regarding the meeting at Delhi, I hope that the 
Delhi Tragedy will make Satyagrahis steel their hearts 
a.nd the waverers to reconsider their position. I have 
mo shadow of doubt that, by remaining true to the 
Pledge, we shall not only secure the withdrawal of the 
Rowlalt Legislation but we shall kill the spirit of 
terrorism lying behind. 

I hope the speeches on Sunday, the 6th April, will 
be free from anger or unworthy passion The cause 
13 too great and sacred to be damaged by exhibition 
■of passion. We have no right to cry out against suffer 
mgs self-invited Undoubtedly there should be no 
coercion for the suspension of business or for fast. 



THh DELHI INCIDENT 

Wr M K 0{indht<efl the /olloxrinp letter to the 
PrC'-s from Bombay iifder date •ilh 1^19 — 

It IS alleged against the Delhi people nsseniblcd at 
the Delhi Rulwaj Station (1) tint s me of hem were 
trjing to coerce sweetmeat sellers into closing thtir 
stalls (2) that some were forcibU preventing people 
from plying tramcars and other vehicles (3) that some 
of them threw brickbats (4) that the whole crowd that 
marched to the Station demanded the release of men 
who were said to be cocrccrs and who were for that 
reason arrested at the instance of the Railway autbon 
tiea (5) that the crowd declined lo disperse when the 
Magistrate gave orders to dispcr e I have read San>a«i 
Swami Shradhanandjt s account of the tragedy I am 
bound to accept It as true unless it is authoritaincly 
proved to be otherwise and hts account seems to me to 
den> the allegations 1 2 and 3 But assuming the 
truth of all allegations it does appear to me tint the 
local aulhorilies in Delhi have made use of a Nasmyth 
hammer to crush a fly On Ibeir action however in 
firing on the crowd I shall seek another opporUmity of 
saying more My purpose in writing this letter ts merely 
to issue a note of warning to all Saiyagnhis I would 
therefore like to observe that the conduct described 
in the allegations 1 lo 4 if true would be inconsistent 
with the Satyagraha Pledge The conduct described in 
ali'-f,ations can be consistent with the Pledge but if ht 
allegation is true the conduct was premature bfciuse 
the Committee contemplated in tre Pledge has not 
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decided upon the disobedience of orders that may be 
issued by the Magistrates under the Riot Act I am 
anxious to make it as clear as I can that in this move- 
ment no pressure can be put upon people who do not 
wish to accept our suggestions and advice, the move- 
ment being essentially one to secure the greatest freedom 
for all batyagrahis cannot forcibly demand release of 
those who might be arrested, whether justly or unjustly. 
The essence of the Pledge is to invite imprisonment and 
until the Committee decides upon the breach of the 
Riot Act, It IS the duty of Satyagrahis to obey, without 
making the slightest ado, Magisterial orders to disperse, 
etc., and thus to demonstrate their law-abiding nature. I 
hope that the next Sunday at Satyagraha meetings, aP 
speeches will be free from passion, anger or resentment 
The movement depends for its success entirely upon 
perfect self possession, self-restraint, absolute adherence 
to truth and unlimited capacity for self-suffering Before 
closing this letter, I would add that, in opposing the 
Rowlatt Legislation, batyagrahis are resisting the spirit 
of terrorism which lies behind it and of which it is a 
most glaring symptom. The Delhi tragedy imposes an 
added responsibility upon Satyagrahis of steeling their 
hearts and going on with their struggle until the Row- 
latt Legislation is withdrawn 

MESSAGE TO MADRAS SATYAGRAHIS 

The following mebsage fiom Mr, M, K, Gandhi was 
read at the great meeting m Madras held on the 
Satyagraha Day on 6th April 

Ido hope that the Presidency that produced beauti- 
ful Valliamma, Nagappan, Narayanaswami and so many 
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others of your Presidency with whom 1 was privileged 
to work in South Africa will not quail in the presence 
of sacrifice demanded of us all I am convinced that 
reforms will be of no a\ ail unless our would be partners 
respect us And we know that they only respect those 
who are capable of acnficing for ideals as themselves 
See how unstintmgly they poured out treasure and blood 
during the War Ours is a nobler cause and out means 
infinitely superior in that we refrain from shedding 
blood other than our own 

MESS^GE TO THE BOMBAY CITIZENS 

At the Saiyasraha Demof>sirattons in Bombay on 
6th Aprtl Mr M K Gandht referred to the Delht 
incident and ponded out — 

We have two authoritative versions of the episode 
One was Swami Shradhanandji's stating the peoples 
version and the other was Governments justifying 
the action of the local authorities. The two did not tally 
they differed as to some main particulars \n impartial 
observer will regard both as partial statements I beg 
of the popular party to assume for purposes of criticism 
the truth of the official narrative but there are remark 
able gaps in it amounting to the evasion of charges 
made against the local authorities by Sanyasi Shradha 
nandji His statement was the first in the field and he 
was on the scene immediately after the shooting incident 
near the Railway Station If the Government have 
sought the cooperation of the National Leaders lo 
regul ite the crowd there would not have been any need 
for the display or use of military force Even if the 
official version was correct there was no justification to 
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fire on the innocent people The people were cntireh 
unarmed, and at the worst what would they have done ^ 
In any other place but India, the Police would have been 
deemed sufficient to meet an emergency of the Delhi 
tvpe, armed with nothing more than batons Ke 
related how m 1917 at Durban a mob of 6,000 
Europeans bent upon Ivnching an innocent victim 
threatened the destruction of property worth £ JC, 000. 
including the lives of nearly twenty men, women and 
children, and a dozen Pohee, though they would have 
been justified in calling Military aid, contended with the 
crowd themselves and succeeded in peacefully dispersing 
it The Delhi crowd had no such intention of hurting 
any body. It threatened to do nothing except, as alleged, 
it refused to disperse The authorities could have 
peacefully regulated the crowd, nstead they followed 
the customary practice of calling the Military on the 
slightest pretext He did not want to labour on the 
point. It was enough the crowd hurt nobody and were 
neither overawed nor infuriated. It was a remarkable 
incident that the people were sufficiently firm and self- 
possessed to hold a mass meeting of 40,000 after 
the shooting incidents, and it coverd the Delhi 
people with glory. He has always emphasised that 
the people who took part m the struggle against 
the Rowlatt Act will be self-possessed and peaceful, 
but he has never said that .the people will not have 
to suffer Mr Gandhi further said that to the satyagra- 
his such suffering must be welcome The sterner they 
were the better They have undertaken to suffer unto 
death Sanyasi Shradhanandji has wired saying that 4 
Mahommadans and 5 Hindus have so far died, and that 
about 20 people were missing and 13 persons were in 
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the hospital being badly wounded For Satyagrahis it 
was not a badbegirning No country had ever risen 
no nation had ever been made without sacn6ce and we 
were trying an experiment of building up ourselves by 
self sacrifice without resorting to violence n any shape 
or form That was a Satyagrahi From Satyagraha 
standpoint the people case in Delhi was weak in that 
the crowd refused to disperse when asked to do so and 
demanded the release of the two arrested men Both 
acts were wrong It was arre t and imprisonment 
they sought for by resorting to civil disobedience In 
this movement it was open to Satyagrahis to di&obey 
only those laws which are selected by the Committee 
contemplated in the Pledge Belore being able to offer 
effective civil disobedience we must acquire habits of 
discipline self control and qualities of leadership and 
obedience Till these qualities were developed and till 
the spirit of Sat>agraha has permeated large bodies of 
men and women Mr Gandhi aid he had advised that 
only such laws as can be individually disobeyed should 
be selected for disobedience as while msobeying certain 
selected laws it was incumbent on the people to show 
their law abiding character by respecting all the other 
laws 


SO 



distribution of prohibited liter \ture 


The Safya^taha Commtitcc advf^cd that, for the 
i\,ne bcivg, lax*.''; icgaidtuft i'tohxbdcd htci attire avd re- 
gt^iraiion of Kexo^papers may be ctviUy disobeyed 
Accordingly Mr. Gottdht, Picsidcui, and Secretaries; of 
the Saiyagtaha Sabha, Bombay, on Aptil 7, the 

folloxotng notuc to organise, regulate and couitol the sale 
of these piiblicaitons 

Satyagrahis should receu e copies of prohibited 
literature for distnbuiion A limited number of copies 
can be had from the Secretaries of the Satyagraha 
Sabha. Satyagrahis should, so far as possible write 
their names and addresses as sellers so that they may 
he traced easily when wanted by the Go\ ernment for 
prosecution. Naturally there can be no question of 
secret sale of this literature. At the same time, there 
should be no forwardness either in distributing it It 
IS open to Satyagrahis to form small groups of men and 
women to whom they may read this class of literature 
The object m selecting prohibited literature is not 
merely to commit a civil breach of the law regarding it 
but It IS also to supply people with clean literature of a 
high moral value. It is expected that the Government 
will confiscate such, Satyagrahis have to be as mdepend* 
ent of finance as possible. When therefore copies are 
confiscated, Satyagrahis are requested to make copies of 
prohibited literature themselves or by securing the assist- 
ance of willing friends and to make use of it until it is 
confiscated by giving readings to the people from it It 
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IS Stated that such readings would amount to dissemm 
.ation of prohibited literature When whole copies are 
exhausted by dissemination or confiscation Satyagrahis 
may continue civil disobedience by writing out and 
distributing extracts from acces ible books 

CIRCULATING UNREGlSTErFD NEWSPAPERS 
Regarding the civil breach of the law governing the 
publication of newspapers the idea is to publish in e\ ery 
Satyagraha centre a written newspaper without register 
ing It It need not occupy more than one side of half a 
foolscap When such a newspaper is edited it will be 
found how difficult it is to fiU up half a sheet It is a 
well known fact that a vast majority of newspapers 
contain much padding Further it cannot be denied 
•that newspaper articles written under the terror of 
the very strict newspaper law have a double mean 
mg A Satyagrahi for whom punishments provided 
by law have lo t all terror can give only m 
vn unregistered i^es/spaper his thoughts and opinion 
unhampered by any other consideration than that 
of his own conscience His newspaper therefore if 
otherwise well edited can become a most powerful 
\ehicle for transmitting pure ideas in a concise manner 
and there need be no fear of inability to circulate a 
handwritten newspaper for it will be the duty of those 
•who may receive the first copies to recopy till at last 
the process of multiplication is made to cover if neces 
sary the whole of the masses of India and it must not be 
forgotten that we have in India the tradition of impart 
mg instruction by oral teaching 
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Ml Gcindht wets artesied at AToi* 

Delhi on the morning of the \Qth Aprl^ served xotih 
an order not to enter the Punjab and ih^ District of Delhi 
and to lestrict himself to the 

office) serving the older heated him mc^^ politely, asstti- 
mg him it xoould he his most patnfl*^ duty to attest 
him, if he elected to disobey, but that would he no 

ill-wiU between them, Mr. Gcindht said that 

he must elect to disobey as it was his cind that the 
officer ought also to do what was his Gandhi 

then dictated the following message Mr. Desat, his 
Seoetary, laying special emphasis oj* oral message 
that none shall resent his aiiest oi d^ cenythmg tainted 
with untruth 07 violence which issuie^^^ draw the sacied 
cause The message 1 eads — [ 

To my countrymen. It is a mat^®^ highest 

satisfaction to me, as I hope to you, tl^^^ ^ have received 
an order from the Punjab Governmei^*- enter that 

Province and another from the Del^* Government not 
to enter Delhi, while an order of Government of 
India has been served on me imme(^'^^®^y after v/hich 
restricts me to Bombay I had no li^sitation in saying 
to the officer, who served the order that I was 

bound in virtue of the pledge to dis’^^S®^^ which I 
have done, and I shall presently find’ niyself a free man, 
my body being taken by them in thr^’^ custody It was 
galling to me to remain free whilst! the Rowlatt Legis- 
lation 'disfigured the Statute Book) arrest makes 
me free It now remains for yoi^ to do your duty 


[ 
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■which IS clearly stated iQ the Satyagraha Pledge 
Follow It, and >ou will find it will your 
Kamadhenii I hope there will be no resentment about 
my arrest I have received what I was seeking cither 
withdrawal of the Rowlatt Legislation or imprison 
ment A departure from truth by a hairs breadth or 
violence committed against anybody whether English 
man or Indian will surely damn the great cause the 
Satyagrahis are handling I hope the Hindu Muslim 
■unity which seems now to have tal en firm hold of the 
people will become a reality and I feel conv meed that 
It will only be a reality if the suggestions I have 
ventured to make in mv communication to the Press 
are earned out The responsibility of the Hindus 
in the matter is greater than that of Muhamma 
dans they being in a minority and I hope they will 
discharge their responsibility m the manner worthy 
</f their country I have also made certain sugges 
tions regarding the proposal of the Swadeshi vow 
How I commend them to your senoos attention and you 
will find that as your ideas of Satjagraha become 
natured the Hindu Muslim unity is but part of Satya 
graha Finall y it is my firm belief that we shall obtain 
salvation only through sufTering and not by reforms 
dropping on us from England no matter how unstmtingly 
they might be granted The English are a great Nation 
but the weaker also go to the wall if they come in contact 
with them When thev are themselv es courageous they 
have borne untold sufferings and they only respond to 
courage and sufferings and partnership with them is 
only possible after we have developed an indomitable 
courage and a faculty for unlimited suffering There 
IS a fundamental difference between their civilisation 
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and ours. They believe m the doctrine of violence 
or brute force as the final arbiter. My reading 
of our civilisation is that we are expected to believe 
in Soul Force or Moral Force as the final arbiter and 
this is Satyagraha We are groaning under sufferings 
which we would avoid if we could, because we have 
swerved from the path laid down for us by our ancient 
civilisation. I hope that the Hindus, Muhammadans, 
Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, Jev/s and all who are born in 
India or who made India their land of adoption will 
fully participate m these National observances and I 
hope too that women will take therein as full a share 
as the men. 


THE “ SATYAGRAHl " 

The tnvegtsieted neiospaper, the ‘^Saiyagraht’^, which 
Ml Gandhi Gb Edtioi brought out in Bombay on the 1th 
Apiil in defiance of the Press Act, wa^ only a small 
sheet of papa sold for one ptce It stated among oihei 
things “ The edttoi iS liable at any moment to be 
arrj:sicd, and it ts impossible to ensure the continuity of 
publication until India is m a happy position of supply' 
mg editors enough to take the place of those xeho aie 
arrested It is not our intention to break for all time the 
laiLs goxcr-nng the publication of nexospapci s This 
paper xctU, therefore, exist to long only as the Roxvlatt 
Lcgtslaftcu IS not lathdrauiu^ It also contained the 
folio ^trg instruction to Satyagrahis 

e are now .n a position to expect to be arrested at 
an> moment. It is, therefore, necessary to bear in mind 
tnv,i?^an> one is ai-rcsted, he should, without causing 
r*-*. d't icult; , allow himself to be arrested, and, if sum- 
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moned to appear before a Court he should do so No 
defence should be ofTered and no pleaders engaged m the 
matter If a fine is imposed with the alternatn e of 
imprisonment the imprisonment should be accepted If 
only fine is imposed it ought not to be paid but his pro 
perty if he has any should be allowed to be sold There 
should be no demonstration of grief or otherwise made 
by the remaining Stajagrahis by reason of the arrest and 
imprisonment of their comrade It cannot be too often 
repeated that we court imprisonment and we may not 
complain of it i\hen we actually receive it When once 
imprisoned it is our duty to conform to all prison 
regulations as prison reform is no part of our campaign 
at the present moment A Satyagrahi may not re orj 
to surreptitious practices All that the Satyagrahis do 
can only and must be done openly 


SATYAGRAHA AND DURAGRAHA 


Mr Gandht arrtvcd tn Bombay on the afternoon of 
the Wh April having been prevented from entering the 
Provinces of Punjab and Delhi An order was soon 
after ser\ed on him requiring him to confine his activi 
ties within the limits of the Bombay Presidency 
Having heard of the riots and the consequent bloodshed 
in different places he caused the following message to 
be read at all the meetings that evening — 

I have not been able to understand the cause of so 
much excitement and disturbance that followed my 
detention It is not Satyagraha It is worse than 
Duragraha Those who join Satyagraha demonstra 
tions were bound one and all to refrain at all hazard 
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from violence, not to throw stones or in any way 
whatever to injure anybody 

But in Bombay, we have been throwing stones. We 
have obstructed tramcars by putting obstacles in the 
way This is not Satyagraha. We have demanded the 
release of about 50 men who had been arrested for 
deeds of violence. Our duty is chiefly to get ourselves 
arrested It is breach of religious duty to endeavour to 
secure the release of those who have committed deeds 
of violence. We are not, therefore, justified on any 
grounds whatever in demanding the release of those 
who have been arrested I have been asked whether 
a Satyagrahi is responsible for the results that 
follow from that movement I have replied that they 
are I therefore suggest that if we cannot conduct 
this movement without the slightest violence from 
our side, the movement might have to be abandoned 
or It may be necessary to give it a different and still 
more restricted shape It may be necessary to go even 
further. The time may come for me to offer Satya- 
graha against ourselves. I would not deem it a disgrace 
that we die I shall be pained to hear of the death of 
a Satyagrahi, but I shall consider it to be the proper 
sacrifice given for the sake of struggle. But if those 
who are not Satyagrahis who shall not have joined 
the movement, who are even against the movement* 
received any injury at all, every Satyagrahi will be 
responsible for that sinful injury. My responsibility 
will be a million times heavier I have embarked 
upon the struggle with a due sense of responsibility 

I have just heard that some English gentlemen 
have been injured Some may even have died from such 
injuries If so, it would be a great blot on Satyagraha 
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For me Englishmen too are our brethren We can 
■have nothing against them and for me since suen as I 
ha\e described are simply unbearable but I know how 
to offer Satyagraha against ourselves \s against our 
selves what kind of Satyagraha can I offer? I do not 
see what penance I can offer excepting that it is for me 
to fast and if need be by so doing to giv e up this body 
^nd thus prove the truth of Satyagraha I appeal to 
you to peacefully disperse and to refrain from acts that 
may in any way bring di'igrace upon the people of 
Bombay 


SPEECH AT \HMED\BAD 

The following is ihe full text of the speech of Mr 
Candht delivered at a meeting of the ctltzens of 
Ahtncdabad held at ht^ Ashram S<t6armrtii on Monday 
ihe Hlh APrtl 1919 — 

Brothers —I mean to addre myself mainly to 
you Brothers the events that have happened in 
<ourse of the last few days have been most disgraceful 
to Abmedabad and is all these things have happened 
in my name I am asham^^d of them and those who 
have been responsible for them have thereby not 
honoured me but disgraced me A rapier run through 
my body could hardly have pained me more I have 
■said times without number that Satyagraha admits of no 
violence no pillage no incendiarism and still in the 
name o Satyagraha we burn^ down buildings forcibly 
capturea weapons extort d money stopped trams cut 
•off telegraph wire^ killed innocent people and plundered 
shops and private houses If deeds such as these could 
sa\ e me from the prison house or the scaffold I should 
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not like to be so saved, I do %vish to say m all earnest- 
ness that violence has not secured my discharge A 
most brutal rumour was set afloat that Anasuya Bai was 
arrested The crowds were infuriated ail the more, and 
disturbance increased. You ha\ e thereby disgraceo 
Anasuya Bai and, under the cloak of her arrest, heinous 
deeds have been done. 

These deeds have not benefited the people in any 
way. They have done nothing but harm The 
buildings burnt down were public property and 
they Will naturally be rebuilt at our expense The 
loss due to the shops remaining closed is also our 
loss. The terrorism prevailing in the city due to 
Martial Law is also the result of this violence 
It has been said that many innocent lives have been lost 
as a result of the operation of Martial Law. If this is 
a fact, then for that too, the deeds described abo^ e are 
responsible. It will thus be seen that the events that 
have happened have done nothing but harm to us. 
Moreover they have most seriously damaged the Satya- 
graha movement Had an entirely peaceful agitation 
followed my arrest, the Rowlatt Act would have been 
out or on the point of being out of the Statute Book to- 
day It should not be a matter for surprise if the with- 
drawal of the Act is now delayed When I was released 
on Friday my plan was to start for Delhi again on 
Saturday to seek re-arrest, and that would have been an 
accession of strength to the movement. Now, instead of 
going to Delhi, it remains to me to offer Satyagraha 
against our own people, and as it is my determination to 
offer Satyagraha even unto death for securing the with- 
drawal of the Rowlatt legislation, I think the occasion 
has arrived when I should offer Satyagraha against our- 
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seU es for the violence that has occurred And 1 shall do 
so at the sacrifice of my body so long as we do not keep 
perfect peace and cease from \ lolence to person and pro 
perty can I seek imprisonment unless Iha^e 

ab olate confidence that we shall no longer be guilitj of 
such errors ! Those desirous of joining the Satyagraha 
movement or of helping it must entirely abstain from 
Molence They may not resort to violence even on me 
being rearrested or on some such e\ ents happening 
Englishmen and women have been compelled to leave 
their homes and confine themselves to places of 
protection in Shahi Bag because their trust in our 
harmles«ness has received a rude shock A little- 
thinking should convince us that this is a matter of 
humiliation for us all The sooner this state of 
things stops the better for us They arc our brethren 
and it is our duty to inspire them with the belief that 
their persons are as sacred to us as our own and this is 
what we call AbUayadar the first requisite of true reli 
gion Satyagraha without this is Duraeraha 

There are two distinct duties now before us One 
IS that we should firmly resolve upon refraining from 
all violence and the other is that vve should repent and 
do penance for our sms So long as we don t repent and 
do not realise our errors and mal ean open confe sion of 
them vve shall not truly change our course The first 
step IS that those of us who have captured weapons 
should surrender them To show that we are really 
penitent we will contribute each of us not less than 
eight annas towards helping the families of those who 
have been killed by our acts Though no amount of 
money contribution can altogether undo the results 
of the furious deeds of the past few days our 
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contribution will be a slight token of our repen- 
lence. I hope and pray that no one will evade this 
contribution on the plea that he has had no part m 
those v/icked acts For if such as those who were no 
party to these deeds had all courageously and bravely 
gone forward to put down the lawlessness, the mob 
would have been checked in their career and would 
have immediately realised the wickedness of their 
doings. I venture to say that, if instead of giving 
money to the mob out of fear, we had rushed out to 
protect buildings and to save the innocent without fear 
of death, we could have succeeded m so doing. Unless 
we have this sort of courage, mischief makers will 
always try to intimidate us into participating in their 
misdeeds Fear of death makes us devoid both of Valour 
and religion For want of valour is want of religi- 
ous faith And having done little to stop the violence 
we have been all participators in the sins that have 
been committed And we ought, therefore, to contribute 
our mite as a mark of our repentence Each group can 
collect its own contributions and send them on to me 
through its collectors I would also advise, if it is 
possible for you, to observe a twenty-four hour’s fast m 
slight expiation of these sms This fast should be ob- 
served in private and there is no need for crowds to go 
to the bathing ghats 

I have thus far drawn attention to what appears to 
be your duty I must now consider my own My res- 
ponsibility IS a million times greater than yours, I have 
placed Satyagraha before people for their acceptance, 
and I have lived in your midst for four years. I have also 
given some contribution to the special service of Ahmeda- 
bad. Its citizens are not quite unfamiliar with my views 
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It IS alleged that I have without proper considera 
tion persuaded thousands to join the movement That 
allegation IS I admit true to a certain extent but to a- 
certain extent onlj It is open to anybody to say that 
but for the Satyagraha campaign there would not 
have been this violence For this I have alreadv 
done a penance to my mind an unendurable one namely 
that I have had to postpone my visit to Delhi to seek, 
rearrest and I have also been obliged to sugge t a 
temporary restriction of Satyagraha to a limited field 
This has been more painful to me than a wound but 
this penance IS not enough andlha\e therefore decided 
to fast for three days te 72 hours I hope^ my fast 
will pam no one 1 believe a seventy two hours fast 
IS easier for me than a twenty four hours fast for you- 
And 1 ba\e imposed on me a discipline which I can 
bear If you really feel pity for the suffering that will 
be caused to me I request that that piiy should alwa\<^ 
reslra n you from ever again being party to the criminal 
acts of which I have complained Take it from me 
that we are not going to win Swarajja or benefit our 
country in the least by violence and terrorism I am 
of opinion that if we have to wade through \ lolence 
to obtain Swarajya and if a redress of grievances wgre 
to be only po sib e by means of ill will for ard 
slaughter of English men I for one would do without 
that- Swarajya and without a redre s of those grievances 
Tor me life would not be worth living if Ahmedabad 
continues to countenance violence in the name of truth 
The poet has called Gujarat the Garvi (Great and 
Glorious) Gujarat The Ahmedabad its capita* is the 
residence of many religious Hindus and Muhammadans 
Deeds of public violence in a city like this is like an 
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ocean being on fire. Who can quench that fire ’ I can 
only offer myself as a sacrifice to he burnt in that fire, 
and I therefore ask you all to help in the attainment 
of the result that I desire out of my fast May the 
lo\ e that lured you into unworthy acts awaken you to 
a sense of the reality, and if that love does co-itinue 
to animate you, beware that I may not ha%c to fast 
myself to death. 

It seems that the deeds I have complained of ha% e 
been done in an organised manner There seems to be 
a definite design about them, and I am sure that there 
must be some educated and clever manor men behind 
them They may be educated, but thc.r education has 
not enlightened them. You have been misled into doing 
these deeds by such people I advise you never to be 
so misguided, and I would ask them seriously to re- 
consider their views To them and you I commend my 
book “ Hind Swarajya” which, as I understand, may be 
printed and published without infringing the law 
thereby 

Among the mill-hands, the spinners have been on 
strike for some days. I advise them to resume work im- 
mediately and to ask for increase if they want any, only 
after resuming work, and in a reasonable manner. To 
resort to the use of force to get any increase is suicidal, 

I would specially advise all mill-hands to altogether 
eschew violence It is their interest to do so and I 
remind them of the promises made to Anasuya Bai and 
me that they would ever refrain from violence. I hope 
that all Will now resume work. 



TEMPORARySUSPENSION OF THE 
MOVEMENT 

The foUowtnUi>pecchadvtstnS temporary stispenston 
op the Salya^raha movement teas made by Mr Gandht 
at Bombay o« the I8//1 April — 

It is> not Without sorrow I feel compelled to advise 
the temporary suspension of CIV il disobedience I give 
this advice not because I have less faith now in its 
efficacy but because I have if possible greater faith 
than before It is my perception of the law of Saiya 
graha which impels me to suggest the suspension I 
am orr> when 1 embarked upon a mass movement I 
underrated the forces of evil and I must now pauce and 
consider bow best to meet the situation But whilst 
doing so I wish to say that from a careful examination 
of the tragedy at Abmedabad and Viramgaum lam 
convinced that Satyagraha had nothing to do with the 
violence of the mob and that many swarmed round the 
banner of mischief raised by the mob largely because of 
their affiection for Anasuya Bai and myself Had the 
Government in an unwise manner not prevented me from 
entering D-’lhi and so compelled me to disobey their 
order® I feel certain that Ahmedabad and Viramgaum 
would have remained free from the horrors of thehst 
week In other words rt has neither been the 

cause nor the occasion of the upheaval If anything 
the presence of Satyagraha has acted as a check ever 
so slight upon the perviously existing lawless element® 
As regards events in the Punjab it is admitted that 
they are unconnected with the Satyagraha movement 
In the coi rse of the Satyagraha struggle in South 
Africa several thousands of inlentured Indians had 
struck work This was Satyagraha strike and there 
fore entirely peaceful and voluntary Whilst the 
strike was going on a strike of European miners 
railway employees etc was declared Overture^ 
were made to me to make common cause with the 
European strikers As a Satyagraht I did not require 
a moment s consideration to decline to do so I went 
further and for fear of our strike being classed with the 
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strike of the Europeans in which methods of \ lolence arl^d 
use of arms found a prominent place ours was suspended* 
and Satyagiaha from that moment came to be recog- 
nised by the Europeans of South Africa as an honourable 
and honest movement , in the words of General Smuts, 
a constitutional movement. I can do no less at the 
present critical moment. I would be untrue to Saiya- 
graha if I allowed it by any action of mine to be used 
as an occasion for feeding violence, for embittering rela- 
tions between the English and the Indians Our 
Saiyagraha must, therefore, now consist in ceaselessly 
helping the authorities in all the ways available to us 
as Saiyagtahts to restore order and to curb lawlessness. 
We can turn the tragedies going on before us to good 
account if we could but succeed in gaining the adherence 
of the masses to the fundamental principles of 
Saiyagraha, Satyagi aha is like a banian tree with in- 
numerable branches. Civil disobedience is one such 
branch. Satya (truth) and Ahtvisa (non-violence) 
together make the parent trunk from which all innumer- 
able branches shoot out We have found bv bitter 
experience that whilst in an atmosphere of lawlessness 
civil disobedience found ready acceptance, Satya ftruth) 
and Ahtmsa (non-violence; from which alone civil 
disobedience can worthily spring, have commanded 
little or no respect. Ours then is a herculian task, but 
we may not shirk it We must fearlessly spread 
the doctrine of Satya and ahtmsa and then and not till 
then, shall we be able to undertake mass Saiyagraha 
My attitude towards the Rowlatt legislation remains 
unchanged. Indeed, 1 do feel that the Rowlatt legis- 
lation IS one of the many causes of the present unrest. 
But in a surcharged atmosphere 1 must refrain from 
examining these causes The mam and only purpose of 
this letter IS to advise all Saiyagtahts to temporarily 
suspend civil disobedience, to give Government effec 
tive co-operation in restoring order and by preaching 
and practice to gam adherence to the fundamental 
principles mentioned above. 



NON-CO OPERATION 

IHE PUNJAB & KHILAFAI WRONGS 

[In a public letter dated |ba 2Ist July 1919 Mr Gandbi an 
nounced that lO response to the warnings copvejed to him by the* 
Government of India and H E the Governor of Bombay that tbe- 
resumption of civil disobedience was likely to be attended with 
serious consequences to public security and in response to the urgent 
pressure brought on him by Moderate leaders all over the country andl 
some extremist colleagues be decided not to resume civil resistence 
fearing a recrudescence of mob violence But though further resis 
tence was suspended the course of events inevitably fed tbe- 
raocour of the people The disturbances which began in March 
at Delhi had spread to Lahore aod Axatitsar by the lOth April wbere- 
Martial Law was proclaimed on the 15th Three other districts subse 
quently came under the miiitary regime The tragedy of Jullias 
w*allah Bagh where an unarmed and defenceless crowd were 
ruthlessly massacred by General Dyer rankled m the minds of tho 
people as an unwarrantable barbant} Slowly again the cruelties- 
and indignities of the Martial law regime vith its crawling orders 
and thundering sentences for trivial offences eked out aod fed the 
flamesof popular indignation Meanwhile another spec fic grievance 
was added to the already long list Nearly a year had elapsed 
Since the declaration of Armistice in November 1918 and the treaty 
with Turkey was yet in the making British opinion was supposed 
to be mimical to Turkey and the anxiety of Indian Muslims mcreas 
ed with the delay in the settlement It was widely feared the 
Alfces wanted to deal a heavy blow on the suzerainty of the 
Sultan over Muslim peoples The dismemberment of the Empire of 
the Khalifa is a thing unthinkable to the Muslim world An Indian 
Ivhilafat movement was set on Icot in which semewhat to tb& 
embarrassment of many Mr Gandhi who was already leading 
India m the Eowlatt and Punjab agilations plunged with all the 
ardour of conviction Thus ibe Punjab wrongs and the Khilafat 
quesuon were the mainstay of a great egiiaiion under the Itad of 

31 
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Mr Gandhi, assisted by the Congress, the Muslim League, the 
Khilafat Conlerence and their many subsidiary organisations all over 
the country But the peculiarity of Mr Gandhi’s lead was m his 
methods which were altogether novel in the history of agitations 
here or elsewhere We shall have many occasions to refer to the 
"Non CO operation movement and his innumerable speeches thereon , 
but webgin with the cardinal features in Mr. Gandhi’s programme, 
which are fasting, prayer and hartals , Writing on October 4, 
1919 in his Young India, Mt Gandhi observed — ] 

In spite of the Herculean efforts made by the Punjab 
Government to crush the spirit of the people, prayer and 
fasting and hartal are institutions as old as the hills and 
cannot be stopped Two illuminating abstracts from the 
bulky volumes published by the Government and containing 
a record of sentences inflicted by Martial Law Commissions 
and Summar} Courts show although dimly what has happen- 
ed during the past’ few months to the people of the Punjab. 
The leading cases examined by me have shaken'-my faith 
in the justice of these sentences The sentence of stripes 
IS beyond recall as are the i8 death sentences Who will 
answer for them if they are proved to have been unjustly 
pronounced ? 

But sentences or no sentences, the spirit of the people 
IS unbreakable The I\Ioslem Conference of Lucknow has 
proclaimed Friday, the 17th instant, as a day of fasting and 
prajer. The preliminaries will be presently arranged The 
day IS to be called the Khalifate day Mr Andrews’ letter 
shows clearly what the Khalifate question IS and how just 
IS the case of the Muhamedans He agrees with the 
Suggestion I ha\e \entured to make, viz that, if justice 
cannot be obtained for Turkey, Mr Montagu and Lord 
Chelrnsford must resign. But better than resignation, better 
than protests are the prayers of the just I therefore 
welcome the Lucknow resolution Praj er expresses the soul 's 
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longing and fasting sets the soul free for efTicacious prayer 
In m} opinion anaMonal fast and national prayer should be 
accompanied by suspension of business I therefore with 
out hesitation ad\ise suspens on of business provided it is 
earned out with calmness and dignity and provided it is 
entirely voluntary Those who are required for necessary 
work such as hospital sanitation off loading of steamers etc, 
should not be entitled to suspend work And I suggest 
that on this day of fast there are no processions no meet- 
ings People should remain indoors and devote them- 
selves entirely to prayer 

It goes without saying that u is the bounden duty of 
the Hindus and other religious denominations to associate 
themselves with their Muhamedan brethren It is the 
surest and simplest method of bringing about the Hindu 
Muhamedan unity It is the privilege of friendship to 
extend the hand of fellowship and adversity is the crucible 
in which friendship is tested Let millions of Hindus show 
to the Muhomedans that they are one with them m 
sorrow 

I would respectfully urge the Government to make 
-common cause with the people and encourage and regulate 
this peaceful exhibition of ibeir feelings L«t the people 
mot think that Government will put any obstacles directly 
or indirectly m their way 

I would urge the modern generation not to regard 
fasting and prayer with scepticism or distrust 1 he greatest 
teachers of the world have derived extraordinary powers for 
the good of humanity and attained clarity of vision through 
fasting and prayer Much of this di cipline runs to waste 
because instead of being a matter of the heart it is often 
resorted to for stage effect I would therefore warn the 
bodies of this movement against any such suicidal manoeu 
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vring Let them ha^e a living faith m what the) urge or 
let them drop it We are now beginning to attract millions 
of our countrymen. We shall deserve their curses if w e- 
consciously lead them astray Whether Hindus orMuhame— 
dans, we have all got the religious spirit in us Let it not 
be undermined by our pla)ing at religion. 


THE AMRITSAR APPEALS 

[Before the end of the jear, Indian opinion was greatl} e\as 
perated by the evidence of General Djer and other Martial Larr ad- 
ministrators before the Hunter Committee which began the enquiry 
about the end of October The evidence of the Military officers shock-- 
ed the sentiments of the public which were horrified by the revelations 
of cruelty and heartlessness When the Congress met at Amritsar, 
the scene of tiie tragedy, feeling ran high and the President, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, drew up a lengthy indictment against the Government 
Just before the day of the session the political prisoners were released 
as the effect of a Royal Proclamation and Mr Gandhi exercised a - 
sobering influence over the Congress and even moved a resolution 
condemning mob excesses though under provocation But soon 
after the Congress, when he found that the fate of the other 
prisoners was decreed by. the Privy Council’s dismissal of their 
appeals without further tnal,®he wrote to the press earnestly urging 
justice for the victims of Martial Law — ] 

So these appeals have been dismissed in spite of the 
advocacy of the best counsel that were obtainable The Privy 
Council has confirmed lawless procedure I must confess 
that the judgment does not come upon me quite as a 
surprise though the remarhsof the judges as Sir Simon was 
de% eloping as arguments on behalf of the appellants, led 
one to expect a favourable verdict My opinion based upon 
a study of political cases is that the judgments even of the- 
highest Tribunals are not unaffected by subtle political 
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considerations The most elaborate precautions wken to 
p ocure a purely judicial m\nd must break down at critical 
moments The Pnvy Council cannot be free from the 
limitations of all human institutions which are good enough 
only for normal conditions 1 he consequences of a decision 
favourable to the people would ha\e etpos d the Indian 
Government to indescribable discredit from which it would 
have been difficult to free itself for a generation 

Its political significance can be gauged from the fact 
that as soon as the news was received m Lahore all the 
preparations that were made to accord a fitting welcome to 
^Lala Lajpai Rai were immediately cancelled and the capital 
of the Punjab was reported to be In deep mourning 
'Deeper discredit therefore now at achesto the Govciiimcnt 
by reason of the judgment because rightly or wrongly the 
popular opinion will be that there is no justice under the 
Dritish constitution when large political or racial considera- 
tions are tmoUed 

There is only one way to avoid the catastrophe The 
human and especially the Indian mind quickly responds to 
generosity I hope that without the necessity of an 
agitation or petitions, (he FunjabGovernment or the Central 
Government will immediately cancel the death sentences 
-and if at all possible simultaneously set the appellants 
'free 

1 his Is required by two considerations each equally 
important The first is that of restoring public confidence, 
■which I have already mentioned The second is fulfilment 
of the Royal Proclamation (o the letter That great political 
document orders the release of all the political offenders 
who may not by their lelease prove a danger to society No 
one can possibly suggest that the twenty-one appellants 
■will if they are set free m any shape or form constitute » 
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danger to socictj '1 ht) ne\cr had conimiUcl ati) crimes 
before. Most of tficin Vtcre rt^.trd-cl as rc''{tcctable anu 
ordcrl) ciii/cns Ihc) ntre no* fnor.n to belong to an} 
rooluiionar) '^ociti) If the} commbted an) crimes v all. 
ihc) Y.cre commiucu onl) under the impuhe of the moment 
and under nhai to them nasgr.atc jirnocation Moreover, 
the public believe that the rn.ijorit} of me convictions In 
the Martial Law Tribunals v,ctc unsupported b) ain good 
evidence I, therefore, hope that the Government, which 
have so far been doing well in discharging polilic.a'* 
offenders even when thc} were caught in the act, will not 
hesitate to release these appellants, and thus earn the good 
will of thc whole of India It is an act of geneto?.itv done 
in thc hour of tiiumph winch is the most effective And m 
the popular opinion this dismissal of the appeal has been 
regarded as a triumph for thc Government 

1 would respectfully plead with thc Punjab friends not 
to lose heart We must calmly prepare ourselves for the 
worst If the convictions are good, if the men convicted 
have been guilty of murders or incitements to murder, why 
should they escape punishment ? If they have not com- 
mitted these crimes as we believe most at least have not, 
rvhy should we escape the usual fate of all who are tr)ing 
to rise a step higher f Why should we fear the sacrifice if 
we would rise ? No nations have ever risen without sacrifice 
and sacrifice can only be spoken of in connection with 
innocence and not w ilh crime. 
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[In Ihe first wcel of March 19'»0 Mr Gaodbi issued the foHox log 
manifesto regarding lha Khilafat (\ueitton In this nrcnifcsto Mr 
Gandhi enunciated the duty of tbo Muslims as indeed of oil India 
in case the agitation should fail to secure the redress of the I hita 
(at Mtong ) 

i he Khalifat question has now beconie a question of 
questions It has become an imperial question of the first 
magnitude 

I he great prelates of England and the Mohammedan 
leaders combined haye brought the ques ion to the force 
1 he prela es threw doatt the chatle i^e I he ^^usllm 
leaders have taken it up 

I trust the Hindus will realise that the Khtlafat 
question overshadows the Reforms and everything else 

If the Muslim claim vvas unjust apart from the 
Muslim scriptures one might hesitate to support it 
merely on scriptural authority Dut when a just claim i> 
supported by scriptures ti becomes wresistiblc 

3peily put the • Uim is that the J urks sliould retSin 
European Turkey subject to full guarantees for the protec 
tion of non Muslim ra es under the I urkish Empire and 
that the Sultan should control the Holy places of Islam and 
should have suzerainty over Jazirat ul Aras i e Arabia as 
defined b} the Moslem savants subject to self governing 
Tights being given to the Arabs if they so desire I his was 
what was promised by Mr Lloyd George and this was what 
Lord Hardinge had contemplated I he Mohammedan 
soldiers would not have fought to deprive Turkey of her 
possessions To deprive the Khalif of this suzerainty is 
to reduce the Khilafat to a nullity 
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To restore to lurkey, subject to necessary guarantees, 
^vhat was hers before war, is a Cnnstian solution. To 
wrest any of her possessions from her for the sake of 
punishing her is a gunpowder solution. The Allies or 
England in the hour of her triumph must be scrupulously 
just lo reduce the Turks to impotence would be not only 
unjust, It would be a breach of solemn declarations and 
promises. It is to be wished that the Viceroy will take his 
courage in both his hands and place himself at the head 
of the Khilafat agitation at Lord Hardmge did at the time 
of the South Atrican “ Passive Resistance ” struggle and 
thus like his predecessor give a ciear and emphatic 
•direction to an agitation which \inder impulsive or faulty 
leadership may lead to disastrous consequences 

But the situation rests more with us, Hindus and, 
Mohammedans, than with the Viceroy and Siill more 
with the'' 'Moslem leaders than with the Hindus or 
the Viceroy 

There are Signs already of impatience on the j art of 
Muslim friends and impatience may any day be reduced to 
ma^dness and the latter must inevitably lead to violence. 
And I wish I could persuade ever) one to see that violence 
IS Suicide 

Supposing the Muslim demands are not granted by the 
Allies or say England t I see no hing but hojre in Mr. 
Montagu’s brave defence of the Mu slim position and Mi- 
Lloyd George’s interpretation of his ow n declaration '1 rue,' 
the latter is halting but he can secure full justice under 
It But we must suppose the worst and expect and strive 
for the best How to strive is the question 

What we may not do is clear enough 

(i) There should be no violence in thought, speech 
or deed. 
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(2) Therefore there should be no boycoli of British 
•goods bj way of retenge or punishment Boycott m my 
-opinion is a form of violence Moreover even if it were 
.desirable it ts totally impracticable 

(3) There should be no rest till the minimum is achieved 
(l' Ihere should he no mining up of other ques 

tions with the Khilafat e g the Egyptian question 

Let Ub see what must be done — 

(t) The cessation of business on the iQlh inStant and 
•expresrion of he minimun demands by means of one single 
resolution 

I hi« IS a necessary first step provided that the hartal 
ns absolutely voluntary and the employees are not asked to 
leave their work unless they receive permission from iheir 
-employers I would strongly urge that the mill hands 
■should be left untouched The further proviso is thatthere 
'Should be novnlence accompanying the hartal I have 
<ofteii been told that the C I Ds sometimes provoke 
-violence I do not b lieve 111 it as a great charge But 
even If it be true our discipline should make it impossible 
«Our success depends sole'y on our ability to control guide 
and discipline the masses 

Now a word as to what may be done If the demands 
•are not granted 1 lie barbarous method is warfare open or 
secret i his must be ruled out if only because it is imprac 
ticable If I could but })ersuade everyone that it is always 
bad we should gam all lawful tnds much quicker The 
power that an individual ora naiion forswearing violence 
genera es is m power that is irresistible But my argu- 
ment to-day against violence is based upon pUrd 
-expediency 1 ; 

Non CO peralron is therefore the only remedy left opeir 
Ho us It IS the clearest remedy as it is the most effective ' 
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when It IS absolutely free from all violence. It becomes a. 
duly when co-operalion means degiadaiion or humiliation 
or an injury to ore's cherished religious sentiments Eng- 
land cannot expect a meek submission b) us to an unjust 
usurpation of rights which to Mussalmans means matters 
of life and death. We may, therefore, begin at the tojr as 
also the bottom Those who are holding offices of honour 
or emoluments ought to give them up. 'J hose who belong 
to the menial services under the Government should do 
likewise Non-co-operation does not apply to service under 
private individuals I cannot approve of the threat of- 
ostracism against those who do not adopt the remedy of- 
Non-co-opeiation It is only a voluniarj withdrawal which 
is effective For, voluntary withdrawal alone is a test of 
popular feeling ana dissatisfaction Advice to the soldier 
to refuse to serve IS premature It is the last, not the first 
step, We should be entitled to take that step when the- 
Viceroy, the Secretary of Slate and the Premier desert us. 
Moreover, every step in withdrawing co-opeialion has lo b& 
taken with the greatest dehberaiion We must proceed 
slowly so as to ensure the retention of self-control under 
the fiercest heat. 

Many look upon the Calcutta resolutions with the deep- 
est alaim They scent in them a preparation for violence 
I do not look upon them in that light, though 1 do not 
approve of the tone of some of them I have alreadj men- 
tioned those whose subject matter I dislike 

“Can Hindus accept all the resolutions is the ques- 
tion addressed by some I can only speak for myself I wiIL 
co-operate whole-heartedly with the Muslim friends in the 
prosecution of their just demand so long as they act with, 
sufficient restraint and so long as I feel sure that they do 
not wish to resort to or countenance violence. 1 should- 
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cease to CO operate and adtice etery Hindu and for that 
matter e>er} one else to cease to co operate the moment 
there was \Iolence actually done advised or countenanced 
I would therefore urge upon all speakers the e\ercise of 
the greatest restraint under the greatest pro\ocation i here 
IS cerlainij of victory if firmness is combined with gentle 
ness The cause is doomed if anger hatred ill will reck 
lessness ard finallj 'lolence are to reign supreme I shall 
resist them all m) life e\en if I should alone M} 
goal is friendship wnh the world ard I can combine the- 
greatest lo;e with the greatest oj position to wrong 


WHY 1 HAVE JOINED iHE KHILAFAT 
MOVEMEN J 

[Mr Gandhi s wholrbearted espou al of the hhilaf&t cause w as 
the subject of considerable discussion in tbe early stages of the 
novctnent InanswertooomerousIettersfrorDhis countrjmen and 
from abroad Ur Gandhi explained in an article in his Vonng. 
Indta of April 8 1920 Ihe reason why he joined the Khilafat 
movement — 3 

An esteemed South African friend who is at present 
living m England has written to me a letter from which 1 
make the following excerpts — 

You will doubtless remember having met me in South Africa, 
at the time when the Fev J J Dokewas assisting you in your 
campaign there and I subsequently returned to England deeply im 
pressed with the rightness of your attitude in that country During 
the months before war 1 wrote and lectured and spoke on your be 
half lo several places which 1 do not regret Since returning from 
military service however 1 have noticed from the papers that you 
appear to be adopting a more militant attitude I notice a 

report m the Times that you are assisting and countenancing a 
union between tbe Hindus and Moslems vvitb a view of embarrass 
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mg England and the Alhed Powers m the matter of the dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire or the ejection of the Turkish Govern- 
’ raent from Constantinople. Knowing as I do your sense of justice 
and your humane instincts I feel that I am entitled, in view of the 
humble part that I have taken to promote your interests on this side, 
'to ask you whether this latter report is correct 1 cannot, believe 
'that you have wrongly countenanced a movement to place the cruel 
and unjust despotism of the Stamboul Government above the inter 
ests of humanity, for if any country has crippled these interests in 
ihe East it has surely been Turkey I am personally familiar with 
the conditions in Syria and Armenia and I can only suppose t at i 
the report which the Times has published is correct, you have 
“thrown to one side, your moral responsibilities and allied yourse 
with one of the prevailing anarchies. However, until I hear that this 
IS not your attitude, I cannot prejudice my mind. Perhaps you will 
do me the favour of sending me a reply " 

I have sent a reply to the writer But as the views 
expressed in the qviotation are likely to be shared by many 
of my English friends and as I do not wish, if I can possibly 
help r to forefelt their friendship or their esteem, I shall 
-endeavour to stale my position as clearly as I can on 
ihe Khilafat question Ihe letter shows what risk public 
•men run through irresponsible journalism I have not seen 
the Times report referred to by pay, friend But it is evident 
that the report has made the wruer to suspect my alliance 
■with “ the prevailing anarchies " and to think that I have 
' thrown to o le side ” my “ moral responsibilities ” 

It IS just my Sense of moral responsibilities which has 
made me take up the Khilafat question and to identify 
myself entirely with .the Mahomedans, It is perfectly true 
-that I am assisting and countenancing the union between 
Hindus and Muslims, but certainly not with “ a view of 
-embarrassing England and the Allied Powers m the matter 
of the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire ” It is con- 
trary to my deed to embarrass governments or anybody else^ 
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This does not however mean that certain acts ot mine may 
not result in embarrassment But I should not hold mjself 
responsible for having caused embarrassment r?hen I re ist 
the wrong of a wrong doer by refusing assistance m his 
wrong doing On the Ivhilafat question I refuse to be 
party to a bioken pledge Mr Lloyd Georges solemn 
declaration IS practically the whole of the case for Indian 
Mahomedans and when that case is fortified by scriptural 
authority it becomes unanswerable Moreover it is incor 
reel to say that 1 have allied myself to one of the 
prevailing anarchies or that 1 have wrongly countenanced 
the movement to place the cruel and unjust despotism of 
the Stamboul Government above the interests o humanity 
Jn the whole of the Mvhomedan demand there is no 
insistance on the retention of the so called unjust des 
potism of the Stamboul Government on the contrary the^ 
Mahomedans have accepted the principle of taking full 
{jUarantees from that Government for the protection of- 
jion Muslim minorities I do not know how far the condi 
tion ot Armenia and Syria may be considered as anarchy 
and how far the Turkish Government may be held respon 
sible for it I much suS|ect that the reports from these 
quarters are much exaggerated and that the European 
powers are themselves in a measure responsible for what 
m isrule there may be in Armenia and Syria But I am m 
no way interested in supporting Turkish or any other 
anarchy The Allied Powers can easily nrevent it by means 
other than that of ending Turkish rule or dismembering 
and weakening the Ottoman Empire The Allied Powers 
are not dealing with a new situation If Turkey nas to be 
partitioned the position should have been made clear a 
the commencement of the war There would then have 
been no question of a broken pledge As it is no Indian 
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Mahomedan has any regard for the promises of British 
Ministers. In his opinion, the cry against Turkey is that of 
Christianity vs Islam with England as the leader in the cry- 
The latest cablegram from Mr Mahomed Ali strengthens 
the impression, for he says that unlike as in England his 
deputation is receiving much support from the French 
Government and the people. 

Thus, if It IS true, as I hold it is true that the Indian 
"Mussalmans have a cause that is 3ust and* is supported by 
scriptural authority, then for the Hindus not to support them 
'to the utmost would be a cowardly breach of brotherhood 
and they would forfeit all claim to consideration from their 
Mahomedan countrymen As a public-server, therefore, I 
'Would be unworthy of the position I claim, if I did not sup- 
port Indian Mussalmans in their struggle to maintain the 
,Khilafat in accordance with their religious belief I believe 
that in supporting them I am rendering a service to the 
Empire, because by assisting my Mahomedan countrymen 
to give a disciplined expression to their sentiment, it be- 
comes possible to make the agitation thoroughly orderly 
and even successful. 


CONGRESS REPORT ON THE PUNJAB 
DISORDERS 

[The Report of the Com-nissionors appointed by the Sab-Com- 
mittee of the Congress in Nov 1919 to enquire into the Punjab 
disorders together with the evidence taken by them was published m 
May 1920 The Report was signed by M K Gandhi, C R Das, 
Abbas Tyabji and M R Jayakar who had examined over 1,700 cases 
and selected about 650 statements for publication. The inclusion of 
Mr Gandhi’s name among the Com mssioners was accepted by alL 
as a guarantee for accuracy The report bears the impress of Mr 
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•Cand*'i s hands and though it the joint production of all the 
Commissioners It %vas at once conceded that Mr Gindhi s share alike 
m the e'camination and siftm/* of evidence and in drawing the con 
elusions was considerable As Mr Gandhi has stood by the findings 
of his committee we may here reproduce die more important portions 
of the Report ] 

We have b en obltgeJ In pla ef to s rong language 
but we have used every adjective with due delib ration 
Jf an) thing we have understated the case against the Pun 
3 ab Government We recognise we have not right to CK 
peel an impossible standard of correctness from the 
Government In times of excitement and difficult) any 
officer IS prone to make mistakes in spite of b st tnten 
tions We recognise too that when the country is on the 
-eve of important changes being introduced m the admmis 
tration and the Sovereign has made an appeal to officials 
and the people for co operation we should say nothing 
■that may be calculated to retard progress ^ 

But we feel that it ts not possible to ignore the acts of 
atrocious injustice on a wholesale scale by responsible 
officers, as It would no be possible no matter ho.v bright 
the future migh be to ignore criminal acts of the people 
iln our opinion it is more necessary now than ever before 
that official wrong should be purged as well as the peoples 
The task of working the reforms and making India realise 
her goal in the quickest time possible would well nigh be im 
possible if both the people and the offi lals did not approach 
It with clean hands and clean minds If therefore we re- 
commend that the officials who have erred should be 
brought to justice we do So not m a vindictive spirit but in 
order tha the administration of the country may b come 
purified of corruption and injustice Wnilst therefore we 
believe that the mob excesses in Amritsar and elsewhere 
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were wrong and deserMngof condemnaiior, »\c are equally" 
Sure the popular misdeeds ha\e Ueen more than jiunished 
by the action of the authorities 

We believe, had Mr Gandhi not been arrested nhilst he 
he was on his way to Delhi ard the Punjab and had Kitch- 
lew and Satyapal not been arrested and deported, innocent 
English lives would have been saved and valuable propertj, 
including Christian chuiches, not destrojed These two 
acts of the Punjab Government were uncalled for and 
served like m atches applied to material teiideied ii flam- 
mable by previous processes 

In examining in detail the events in different districts of 
the Punjab, we have refrained from saying anything regard- 
ing the Government of India It is impossible, however, to 
Ignore or slur over the inaction, if not active participations 
of the Central Governirent in official action. The Viceroy 
never took the trouble to examine the people’s case He 
Ignored the telegrams ard letters from individuals and 
public bodies He endorsed the action of the Punjab Govern- 
ment without enquiry, and clothed the officials with indem 
nitym indecent haste He never went to the Punjab to make 
a personal enquiry, even after the occuirences He ought to 
have known, at least in May, everything that various officiab 
witnesses have admitted, and yet he failed to inform the 
public or the Imperial Government of the full nature of the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre or the subsequent acts done 
under Martial law He became a part} to preventing even 
a no ble and well-known English Christian of unimpeach- 
able veracity, in the person of Mr Andrews, from proceed- 
ing to the Punjab whilst he was on his way, not to inflame 
pa ssions, but simp!} to find out the truth He allowed 
Mt Thompson, Chief Secretary, Punjab Goiernmenf, to 
indulge in distortion of facts and to insult Pundit Madam 
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Mohan Malavi>a whose statements made in the Council 
have almost all now been pro^ed to be true out of the 
mouths of official witnesses themselves He expressed such 
a callous indifference to popular feelings and betra)edsuch 
criminal Tiant of imagination that he would not postpone 
death sentences pronounced by the Martial Law tribunal 
except after he was forced to do so b> the Secretary of State 
for In dia He seems to ha^e closed his heart against further 
light by shutting out questions b} a responsible member of 
the Council like Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya He 
would not Msu thePunjab for local inquir} We refrain from 
criticising his attitude over the Rowlatt agitation But a 
sense of public safety forbids usto ignore His Excellency s 
inability to appreciate and deal with the situation in April 
Whilst therefore we do not think His Excellency has wil 
full) neglected the interests of those who were entrusted to 
his charge by His Majesty we regret to sa) that H E 
Lord Chelmsford has proved himself incapable of holding 
the high office to which he was called and we are of opinion 
that Hi 9 Excellency should be re called 

We summarise below our other conclusions — 

The people of the Punjab were incensed against Sir 
M 0 Dw>er 5 administration by reason of his studied con> 
tempt and distrust of the educated classes and by the tea 
son of the cruel and compulsory methods adopted during 
the war for obtaining recruits and monetarj contributions 
and by his suppression of public opinion bj gagging the 
local press and shutting out Nationalist newspapers from 
outside the Punjab 

I he Rowlatt agitation disturbed the public mind and 
shocked confidence in thegocdwill of the Go\ernment 
This was shared by thePunjab inafullermea«ure perhaps 
than cl sewhere because of the use made b) Sir Michaj* 
32 
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0 D v’yer of the Defence of Indi^ Ac^ lor [jurpo'^cs of 
stifling public movements 

The Sittyagraha movement and hartal, w Inch was 
designed as a precursor of it, whils* they vitalised the whole 
country into activity, saved it from more awful and more 
widespread calamities by restraining violent tendencies 
and passions of the people 

The Rowlatl agitation was not conceded in an anti- 
British spirit and the S ityagraha movemint vva= conceived 
and conducted in a spirit entirely free fro n ill-w ill and v lo- 
lence There vvas no conspiracy to overthrow/ the Govern- 
ment in the Punjab 

The arrest and internment of Mr Gindhi and the 
arrests and deportations of Kitchlevv and Satyapal were un- 
justifiable and were the only direct cause of the hysterical 
popular excitement 

Mob violence, which began at Amritsar, was directly 
due to the firing at the Railway overbridge and the sight 
of dead and wounded, at a time when the excitemen t had 
Teached white heat. 

Whatev'er the cause of provocation, the mobe excesses 
are deeply to be regretted and condemned 

So far as the facts are publicly known, no reasobable 
cause has been shown to justify the introduction of martial 
law 

In each case martial law was proclaimed after order 
had been completely restored 

Even if It be held that the introduction of martial law 
was a State necessity, it was unduly prolonged , 

Most of the measures taken under martial law in all 
the five districts were unnecessary, cruel, oppressive and 
m utter disregard of the feelings of the people affected by 
them * 
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In Lahore Akalgrah Ramnagar Gujerat Jaillalpur, 
jattan Lyallpur and Shejkhupura there were no mob ck 
cesses worthy of the name 

The Jalhanwalla Bigh massacre was calculated piece 
of inhumanity towards utterly Innocent and unirmed m^n 
including children and unparralleled for its ferocity in the 
history of modern British administration 

Martial law tribunals and summary courts were made 
the means of harassing innocent people and resulted m an 
abortion of justice on a wide scale and under the name of 
justice caused moral and material suffering to hundreds of 
men and women 

The crawling order and other fancy punishments were 
unworthy of a civilized administration and were sjmp- 
tomattc o! the moral degradation of their inventors 

The imposition of indemnity and of punitive police at 
various places notwithstanding the exemplary and vmdic 
tive punishments meted out through nearly two long months 
to innocent men and the enaction of fines and illegal rni 
positions were uncalled for unjust and added injury 

The corruption and bribery that look place during 
martial law form a separate chapter of grievance which 
could have b en easily avoided under a sympathetic 
administration 

The measures necessary for redressing the wrong done 
to the people for the purification of the administration and 
for preventing repetition m future of official lawlessness are 
— vaj The repeal of the Rowlatt Act (b) Relieving Sir 
Mich'cl O Dwyer of any responsible offi e under the crown (c) 
Relieving General Dyer Colonel Johnson Colonel 0 Bnen 
Mr Bosworth Smith Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib Khan 
of any position of responsibility under the Crown (b) Local 
enquiry into the co rupt practices of minor officials whose 
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names have been mentioned in the statements published^ 
by us and their dismissal, on proof of their guilt (e) Recall 
of the Viceroy, (f) Refund of fines collected from the peo- 
ple who were convicted by special tribunals and summary 
courts, remission of all indemnity imposed on the cities 
affected and refund thereof where it has already been > 
collected, and the removal of punitive police 

It is our deliberate opinion that Sir Michtel ODivyer, 
General Dy er. Colonel Johnson, Colonel O Brien, Mr. 
Bosworth Smith, Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib 'Khan 
have been guilty of such illegalities that they deserve to be- 
impeached, but we purposely refrain from advising any 
such course, because we believe India can only 'gain by 
waiving this right Future purity will be sufficiently guaran-- 
teed by the dismissal of the officials concerned. 

We believe Colonel Macrae and Captain Doveton have 
failed equally with Colonel O’Brien and others to cairy 
out their trust, but we have purposely refrained from 
advising any public action against them, as, unlike others- 
mentioned by 'us, these two officers were inexperienced 
and their brutality was not so studied and calculated as- 
that of experienced officers. ' 


THE PUNJAB DISORDER A PERSONAL 

STAIEMENT - 

[The Eeport of the Commissioners appointed by the Punjab 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Nauonal Congress contains a special 
fiote on Satyagraha from the pen of Mr M K. Gandhi. The Com- 
missioners discuss how far Satyagraha was responsible for violent - 
excesses in the Punjab. Mr. Gandhi, as the pioneer and the supreme - 
exponent of the movement, here expounds the methods and the- 
cfficacy of The Law of Love" as the governing law of life, as much. 
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in the home as in the bfoaderand more relations of 

national and international affairs —3 

For the past thirty years I have b en preaching an3 
I practising Satyagraha The principles of Satyagraha 

as I know It to day, constitute a gradual evolution 

The term Satyagraha was coined by me in South 
Africa to express the force that the Indians tnere used for 
full eight jears and it was coined in order to disimguish it 
from the movement then going on in the United Kingdom 
and South Africa under the name of Passive Rest tance 

Its root meaning is holding on to trutli hence 
Iruth force I ha^e also called it Love force or Soul force 
iln the application of Satyagraha I discovered m the ear- 
liest stages ihar pursuit of truth did not admit of violence 
beinginflicted on one s oppcncni but that he must be weaned 
tfrom error b) patience and sympathy For what appears 
to be truth to the one may appear to be error to the other 
^nd patience means self suffering So the doctrine came 
to mean vindication of truth not by tnffiction of suffering on 
the opponent but one s own self 

Satyagraha differs from Passive Resistance as the 
'North Pole from the South The latter has been conceived 
as a weapon of the weak and does not exclude the use of 
ph)Sical force or violence for the purpose of gaming ones 
end whereas the fo mer has been conceived as a weapon 
of the strongest and excludes the use of violence in any 
shape or form 

When Daniel disregarded the laws of the Medes and 
Persians which offended his conscience and meekly suffer 
ed the punishment for his di obedience he offered Satya- 
jjraha in i»s purest form Socrates would not refrain from 
preaching what he knew to be the truth to the Athenia n 
jouth and bravely suffered the punishment of death He 
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was, m this case, a ‘Satjagrahi/ Prahlad disregarded the 
orders of his father because he considered them to be re- 
pugnant to his conscience He uncomplainingl) and cheer- 
fully bore the tortures to which he n as subjected at the 
instance of his father Mirabat, who is said to have offended 
her husband by following her own conscience, was content 
to live in separation from him and bore with quiet dignitv 
and resignation all the injuries that are said to have been 
done to her in order to bend her to her husband’s will Both 
Prahlad and Mirabai practised “Satjagraha” It must be 
remembered, that neither Daniel nor Socrates, neither 
Prahlad nor Mirabai had any ill-will to-wards their prose- 
cutors Daniel and Socrates are regarded as having been 
model citizens of the States to which they belonged, Prahlad 
a model son, Mirabai a model wife 

This doctrine of ‘Satyagraha’ is not new , it is merelj 
an extension tf the rule of domestic life to the political. 
Family disputes and differences are generally settled 
according to the law of love 1 he injured member has so 
much regard for the others that he suffers injury for the 
sake of his principles without retaliating and without being 
angry with those who differ from him. And as repression 
of anger, self-suff'ering are difficult processes, he does not 
dignify trifles into principles. Out, in all non-essentials, 
readily agrees with the rest of the family, and thus contrives 
to gam the maximum ot peace for himself without disturbing 
that of the others '1 hus his action, whether he resists, or 
resigns, is always calculated to promote the common w'elfare 
of the family It is this law of love which, silently but surelj , 
governs the family for the most part throughout the civ ilized 
world. 

t 

I feel that nations cannot be one in reality nor can 
iheir activities be conducive to the common good of ther 
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whole humanit) unless there is this definite recognition 
and acceptance of the law of the famtlj in national and in 
ternational affairs, in other words on the political platform 
Nations can be called cnilized onl) to the extent that the} 
obey this law 

This law of loie is nothing but a law of truth Without 
truth there is no loae without truth It ma) be affection as 
for one s country to the injury of others or infatuation as 
of a }Oung man for a girl or lo'c maj be unreasoning and 
blind as of Ignorant parepis for iheif children Loic tran- 
scends all animality and isneaerpariial Salyagraha has 
therefore been desenbedas a coin un whose fare) ou read 
dove and on the reverse you read tiu h It is a coin current 
everywhere and has indefinable value 

Salyagraha is self-dependent Jt does not require 
the assent of the opponent before it can be brought into 
play Indeed it shines out most when the opponent resists 
it IS therefore }rrpsisiible A Satyagrahi does not l.now 
what defeat is for he fights for truth without being exhaust 
cd Death in the fight is a deliverance and prison agate 
way to liberty 

It IS called also soul force becau e a definite recogni 
tion of the soulyrithin IS a ncccssU) if a S«»t>agTahi is 
to believe that death does not mean ce sation ot the struggle 
but a culmination Ihc body is merely a vehicle for 
Self expression and he gladly gives up the bedy when its 
existence is an obstruction in the way of the opponent 
seeing the truth for which the Salyagrahi stands Re 
gives up the body in the certain faith that, if anything- 
would change his opponents view a willipg sacrifice qf his 
body must do so And yrith the knowledge that the soul 
survives the body, he IS rot impatient to ee the timmph 
of truth in the present bedy Indeed, victory lies m the 
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ability to die in the attempt to make the oppo nent see the 
truth which the ‘ Satyagrahi’ for the time being expresses* 

And as a ‘ Satyagrahi' never injures his opponent and ^ 
always appeals, either to his reason by gentle argument, or 
his heart by the sacrifice of self, ‘Sa^yagraha’ is twice bless- 
ed, It blesses him who practises u, and him against whom 
It IS practised. 

it has, however, been objecteJ that ‘ Satyagraha,’ as 
we conceive it, can he practised only by a select few. My 
experience proves the contrary O ice its simple princi- 
ples — adherence to tru'^h and insistence upon it by sclf- 
suffenng — are understood, anybody can practise it. It is 
as difficult or as easy to practise as any other virtue. It is 
as little necessary for us practice that everyone should 
understand the whole philosophy of it, as it is for the 
practice of total abstinence. 

After all, no one disputes the necessity of insisting on 
truth as one sees it And it is easy enough to understand 
that It IS vulgar to attempt to compel "the opponent to its 
acceptance by using brute force, it is discreditable to submit 
to error because argument has failed to convince, and that 
the only true and honourable course is not to submit to it 
even at the cost of one’s life Then only can the Avorld be 
purged of error, if it ever can be altogether There can 
be no compromise with error where It hurts the vital be- 
ing. 

But, on the political field, tiie struggle on behalf of the 
people mos’ly consists in opposing error in the shape of 
unjust laws When you have failed to bring the error 
home to the lawgiver by way of petitions and the like, the 
only remedy open to you, if you do not wish to submit to 
It, IS to compel him to retrace his steps by suffering irt 
your own person, i.e , that is by inviting the penalty for the 
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•breach of the Uw Hence ‘Satjagraha largcl) appears to 
the public as civil disobedience or Ci\ll resistance It is 
cnii in the ‘^ense that it is not crimfnal 

1 he critninal ie theordinar) li r breaker bre aks the 
law surreptufousl) and tries to 'oid the penalty not so 
the ci\ il resisier He ever obeys the laws of the State to 
■which he belongs not out of fear of the sanctions but be- 
cause he considers them to be good for the welfare of society 
But there come occasions generally rare when he con- 
siders certain laws to be so unjust as to render obedience 
to them a dishonour he then openly and civill) breaks 
them and quietly suffers the penalty for their breach And 
ia order lo reststcr his protest against the action of the law 
giter It Is open to him to withdraw his co-operation from 
the State by disobej ing such other laws whose breach docs 
not ln\ole moral turpitude In m> opinion the beaulj nnd 
•ef!!c«c) t)f Satjagraha are so great and the doctrine so 
•simple that ft can be preached even to children It was 
preached by me to thousands of men women and children 
commonly callled Indentured Indians with excellent results 
/ Rowlatt Biils 

) When the RowUtt Bills were published 1 fell that they 
■were so restrictive of human Mbcrl) that they must be resist 
-<d to the utmost I observed too that the opposition to 
them was universal amortg Indians I submit that no Mate, 
■however despotic has the right to enact laws which are re 
puguant to the whole body of the people much les s a gov ern 
mem guided by constitutional usage and precedent such 
as the Indian Government 1 fell too that the oncoming 
agitation needed a de'initc direction If II was neither to 
-collapse nor to run into violent channels 

I ventured therefore to present Saiyagraha lo the coun 
try emphasising Its civil resistance aspect And as it js 
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purely an inward and punfjing tonic I suggested the ob'er- 
ranee of fast, jjrayer and suspension of all work for one da), 
April 6 There uas a magnificciu rcsjjonse throughout the 
length and bieadih of India, cren in little Milages, although 
there was no organisation and no great prcMOus prepa- 
ration 1 he idea was gi\en to the public as soon as it v as 
conceived On April 6 there ,\as no Molence used b) the 
people and no collision with the police worth naming 1 he 
hartal was purely voluntar) and spontaneous 
1 m “ Ai.ri si " 

The observance of April 6 was to be followed b) cimI 
disobedience. For that purpose the Committee of the Sat- 
yagraha Sabha had selected certain laws for disobedience 
And we commenced the distribution of prohibited literature 
of a perfectly healthy type, ^ g , a pamphlet written by me 
on Home Rule, a translation of Ruskin’s “Unto this Last,” 
and “Defence and Death of Socrates ” 

But there is no doubt that April 6 found India vitalised 
as never before 'I he people who w ere fear-stneken ceased 
lo fear authority Moreover, hitherto, the masses had lam. 
inert The leaders had not really acted upon them. They 
were undisciplined They had found a new force, but they 
did not know what it was and how to use it 

At Delhi the leaders found it difficult to restrain the 
very large number of people who had remained unmoved 
before At Amritsar Mr Satjapal was anxious that I 
should go there and show to the people the peaceful nature 
of Satyagiaha Swami Shraddhanandji from Delhi and Dr 
Satyapal from Amritsar wrote to me asking me to go to 
their respective places for pacif) mg the people and for ex- 
plaining to them the nature of Satyagraha I had never 
been to Amritsar, and for that matter to the Punjab, before 
These two messages were seen b) the authorities and they 
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knew that I was invited to both ihe places for peaceful pur 
poses 

I left Bombay for Delhi and the Punjab on April 8 and 
had telegraphed to Dr Satyapal whom I had never met 
before to meet me at Delhi But after passing Muttra I 
was sened with an order piohibiting me from entering the 
province of Delhi I felt that I was bound to disregard this 
order and I proceeded on m> jouine> At Palwal I was 
erved with an order ptohibiting roe from entering the 
Punjab and confine me to the Bomba) Presidency And I 
was arrested by a party of police and taken of! the tram at 
♦hat station The Superintendent cf the Police who arrest 
ed me acted iviih every courteS) I was taken to Muttra 
by the first available tram and thence b> goods tram early 
in the morning to Siwai Madhupur where 1 joined the 
Bombay mail from Peshawar and was taken charge of b) 
Supermterdent Bowring 1 was discharged at Bombay on 
April to 

But the people at Ahtnedabad and Viramgaum and m 
Gujeiat generally had heard of mj arrest They became 
furious shops were closed crowds gathered and murder 
arson pillage wire cutting and attempt at derailment fol- 
lowed 


HOW TO WORK NON CO OPERATION 

CMr Gandhi wrote the following article in young India 
May 5 1920—] 

Perhaps the best wav of answering the fears and 
criticism as to non co operation is to elaborate more full) 
the scheme of non CO operation Ihe critics seem to ima 
gine that the organisers propose to gn e effect to the whole' 
scheme at once fhe fact however is that the orgamsers^ 
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assurance lha there he no Mo!ence offered b} the 
people 

I admit as I ha^e alreadj done that non co-operation 
is not Unattended mth risk but the risk of suptneness in 
the face of a grate issue Is Infinitel) greater than the- 
danger of violence ensuing from organizing non-co-opera 
lion lo do nothing is to intiie violence frr a certamt) 

It IS easy enough to pass resolutions or write articles 
condemning non co operation But it is no easy task to 
restrain the furj of a people incensed by a deep sense of 
wrong I urge those who talk or work against non-co opera 
tion to descend from their chairs and go down to the people 
learn their feelings and write if they have the heart against 
non-co operation I hej wiU find as I have found that 
the only wav to avoid violence is to enable them to give 
such expression to their feelings as to compel redress I 
have found nothing save non co-operation It is logical and 
harmless It is the Inherent right of a subje''t to refuse to 
assist a Government that will noi listen to him 

Non CO operation as a voluntary movement can only 
succeed if the feeling is genuine and strong enough to 
make people suffer to the utmost If the religious senti- 
ment of tne Mahomedans is deeply hurt and if the Hindus- 
entertain neighbourly regard towards their Muslim brethren 
they will both count no cost loo great for achieving the- 
*nd Non co operation will not only be an effective remedy 
but will also be an effect vc test of the sincerity of the 
Muslim claim and the Hindu profession of friendship 
There IS however one formidable argument urged by 

friends against my joining the Khilafat movement They 
say that it ill becomes me a friend of the English and an 
admirer of the British constitu ion to join hands with those- 
who are to-day 61 led with nothing but illwill against the- 
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English. I am sorry to ha\e to confess that the ordinary 
Itlohamedan entertains to-day no affection for Englishmen. 
He considers, not without some cause, that they has e not 
played the game But if I am friendly towards Englishmen, 
I am no less so towards my countrj non, the ^^ohomedans 
And as such they ha\e a greater claim upon my attention 
than Englishmen My personal religion however enables 
me to serve my countrymen without hurting Englishmen 
or for that matter anybody else Wha* lam not prepared 
to do to my blood brother I would not do to an Englishmen. 
I would not injure him to gam a kingdom. But I would 
withdraw co-operation from him if it became necessarj , as 
I had withdrawn from mv own brother (now deceased) when 
It became necessary. I serve the Empire bj refusing to 
partake in its wrong William Stead offered public prayers 
for British reverses at the time of the Boer war because he 
considered that the nation to which he belonged w as en- 
gaged in an unrighteours war. The present Prime Minis- 
ter risked his life in oppo'^ing that war and did everything 
he could to obstruct his own Government in its prosecution. 
And to-day if I have thrown in my lot with the Mohome- 
dans a large number of whom bear no friendly feelings to- 
wards the British, I have done so frankly as a friend of the 
British and with the object of gaining justice and of thereby- 
showing the capacity of the B-itish constitution to respond 
to every honest determination when it is coupled with 
suffering I hope by my ‘alliance' with the Mohomedans 
to achieve a three-fold end — to obtain justice in the face of 
odds with the method of Satyagraha and to show its efficacy 
over all other methods, to secure Muhomedan friendship 
for the Hindus and thereby internal peace also, and last but 
not least to transform ill-will into affection for the British 
and their constitution which in spite of its imperfections has 
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weathered man) a storm I ma) fail in achieving an) of the 
ends I can but atiemj) God alone can grant success 
It will not be denied that the ends are all worth) I invite 
Hindus and Englishmen to join me in a full hearted man 
ner in shouldering the burden the Mohomedans of India 
-are carr)ing Iheiris admittedly a just fight The 
Vicero) the Secretary of S ate the Maharaja of Bikaner 
and Lord Smha have testified to it Time has arrived to 
make good the lestimon) People with a just cause are 
never satisfied with a mere protest Ihey have been known 
to die for It Are a high spirited people the Mahomedans, 
expected to do less/ 

OPEN LETTER TO LORD CHELMSFORD 

[The Turkish Peace Treaty wos handed to the Ottoman Delega 
tion on the 11th Ma) 1920 at Pans and the terms of that treaty were 
published in India on the Hth with a message from H L the 
■Viceso) to the Muslim people of India According to the proposals 
'Turkey was to be dismembered and Constantinople alone 
was saved lor the Sultan to whom only a fringe of territory was 
conceded for the defence of bis Capita! The actual terms were a 
total violation of the promises (Lloyd George s pledge) not to de 
pnve Turkey of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace In reply to the Vicero> s massage of sjmpalhy 
Mr Gandhi invited His Evcellency to lead the agitation--] 

Your Excellency, As one who has enjoyed a certain 
measure of j cur Excellency s confidence and as one who 
-claims to be a devofd well wisher of the British Empire I 
owe It to your Excellency, and through your Excellenry 
to His Majesty s ministers to explain my connection with 
and my conduct in the Khilafat question 

At the very earliest stage of the war ev en while I was 
in London organising the Indian Volunteer Ambulance 
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Corps, I began to interest m) self m tlie Khilafat question. 
I perceived how deeply mo\ed the Mussalman world m 
London was, when Turkc} decided to throw in her lot wirh 
Germany. On my arrival in January of 1915 I found the 
same anxiousness and earnestness among the iMussalmans 
with whom I came in contact, i’heir anviety became intense 
when the information about the secret treaties leaked ou^. 
Distrust of British intentions filled their minds and despair 
took possession of them. Even at that moment I adnsed 
my Mussalman friends noltogne way to despair but to 
express their fears and their hopes in a disciplined manner. 
^It will be admitted that the whole of the Mussalman India- 
v^has behaved in a singularly restrained manner during the 
past five years and that the leaders have been able to keep 
tlie turbulent sections of their community under complete 
control 

Moslems Shocki t> 

The peace terms and your Excellency’s defence ob 
them have given the Mussalmans of India a shock from 
which it will be difficult for them to recover The terms 
violate the ministerial pledges and utterly disregard Mussal- 
man sentiment I consider that, as a staunch Hindu wishing 
to live on terms of the closest tiiendship with my Mussal- 
man countrymen, I should be an unworthy son of India if 
I did not stand by them in their hour of trial In my hum- 
ble opinion, their cause is ]ust They claim that Turkey 
must not be punished, if their sentiment is to be respected 
Muslim soldiers did not fight to inflict punishment on their 
own Khalifa or to deprive him of his territories The 
Mu'^salman attitude has been consistent throughout these 
five years. 

My duty to the Empire to which I owe my loyalty 
requires me to resist the cruel violence that has been doner 
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to the MtJS‘;-»lnnn sentiment so far fis I am iwarc Mussal 
Tran and Hmilas Inve as a nlio!c lost fallh ni iJfitish 
3 U«vcc and honour The rcj»ort oMhc maiorit^ of ihe Hun 
tcrCommUtcc jour LsceUcnC) s despiich llicrcon and 
Mr Montagus TCj»t> haseonlj aggra\4 etl the distrust 
TurOMa Coif**r 

In these circumstances the on\) course oi»cn to one 
like me Is either In despair lo se\er #11 connection wi h 
British rule or If I still retained fahh In the inhercni siipcrlo 
ily of the British constitution to oil others at present m 
sogue to adopt such means as will rectlf} the wrong done 
and hus restore confidence Iha\enol lost faith in such 
suptrioriij and I am not without hope that somehow or 
other justice will )el be rendered U we show the rcqulsi c 
eapacit) for suffering Indeed inj conception of that 
constitution is that U helps only those who ire ready to hcli> 
themselves I don t believe that it protects the weal It 
gires free scope to the strong to maintain their strength 
and develop it Ihe weak under it go to the wall 

It IS (hen because I believe in the British constitution, that 
I have advised mj Mussalman friends to withdraw ihclr sup. 
port from your Excellency s Government and the Hindus to 
-^Om them should the peace terms not be revised In iccordancc 
with the solcmen pledges of ministers and the Muslim sent! 
ment ihree coutses were open to the Mahommedansin ordci 
to mark their emphatic disapproval of the utter injustice to 
which His Majesty s ministers have become i party If they 
have not actually been the prlmcpcrpetraiors of it They 
are 

1 To resort lo violence 

2 I o advise emigration on a wholesale scale 

3 Not to be a party to the injustice by ceasing 
lo CO operate wuh the Government 

33 
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Non-co-operation. 

Your Excellency must be aware that there was a time 
when the boldest, though also the most thoughtless among 
the Mussalmans favoured violence and that Hi] rat (emigra- 
tion) has not yet ceased to be the battle-cry. I venture 
to claim that I have succeeded by patient reasoning in wean- 
ing the parly of violence from its ways. I confces that 
I did not — I did not attempt to succeed in weaning them 
violence on moral grounds but purely on utilitarian grounds. 
The result for the time being at any rate has however been 
to stop violence, The school of Hijrat has received a check 
if It has not stopped its activity entirely. I hold that no 
repression could have prevented a violent erruption, if the 
people had not presented to them a form of direct action 
involving considerable sacrifice and ensuring success if such 
direct action w as largely taken up by the public Non-co- 
operation was the only dignified and constitutional form of 
such direct action For it is the right recognised from 
times immemorial of the subject to refuse to assist a ruler 
who misrules 

At the same time I admit that non-co-operation practis- 
ed by the mass of people is attended with grave risks But 
in a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussalmans of India, no 
step that IS unattended with Urge risks can possibly bring 
about the desired change Not to run some risks will be to 
court much greater risks, if not virtu il destiuction of law 
and order 

But there is yet an escape from non-co-ope’'a*'ion . The 
klussalrran representation has requested your Excellency to 
lead the agitation yourself as did your distinguished pre- 
decessor at the time of the South African trouble But if you 
cannot see your way to do so, non-co-operation becomes a 
dire necessity I hope youi Excellency will give those who 
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Jhave accepted my advice and myself the credit for being 
•actuated by nothing less than a stern sense of duty 
I have the honour to remain 
Your Excellency sobdt servant 
(Sd ) M K Gandhi 

Laburnum Road 

Gamdevi Bombay 

22nd June 1920 

POLITICAL FREEMASONRY 
[The Report o£ the Huatcc Committee together with the Govern 
rnient o£ India s Despatch was pabli hed on the 3rd May 1920 and 
the Secretary of State s reply followed on the 26lh As was expected 
the Indian members of the Committee submitted a separate Report 
the Hon Mr ShaG writing a strongdisseotiog minute to tbeGovera 
ment of India s despatch Mr Montagu m bis Despatch comdemned 
the seventy of the martial law admmistnuion and the excesses ofGes 
Dyer s action at JuUianwaUah Bagh and laid down in unmis* 
tahable terms the principle which ought to govern the policy of His 
Majesty s Government in similar cases m the future Mr Gindhi 
disappointed at and stung by the injustice of the Government threw 
out the challenge that a scandal of this magnituds cannot be 
tolerated by the nation if it is to pres rve its self respect and 
become a free partner in the Empire He wrote in Young /niftir 
dated the Sth June 1920 — 

Freema onry is a secret brotherhood which has more 
by Its Secret and iron ralesithan by 1 s r\ ice to hu n aiity, 
obtained a hold upon some of the best mmds Similarly 
there seems to b some secret code of conduct governing 
the official class in India b fore whivh the flower of the 
^reat British nation fall pro trate and uacoasciou ly b come 
in truments of injustice which as private mdividuils 
the} would be ashamed of perpetrating In no other way 
IS it possible for one to understand the majority report of 
Tthe Hunter Committee the despatch of the Government of 
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India and the rcpl) thereto of the Sccrctar) of S'aie for 
India In spite of the energetic protests of a section of the 
Press to the personnel of the commutee, it might he said 
that on the r hole the jrublic were j)rej)arcd to trust i' 
especially as it contained three Indian members who could 
fairly be claimed to be independent J he first rude shock 
to this confidence was delivered b) the refusal of Lord 
Hunter s Committee to accept the very moderate and reason- 
able demand of the Congress Commute that the imprisoned 
Punjab leaders might be be allowed to appear before it to 
instruct counsel. Any doubt that might have been 
left m the mind of any person has been dispelled 
by the report of the majority of that committee 
The result has justified the attitude of the Congress 
Commitee 'Lhe evidence collected by it shows what 
lord Hunter’s Committee purposely denied itself 

The minority report stands out like an oasis in a desert. 
The Indian members deserve the congratulation of their 
countrymen for having dated to do their duty m the face 
of heavy odds I wish that they had refused to associate - 
themselves even in a modified manner with the condem- 
nation of the civil disobedience form of Satyagraha The 
defiant spirit of the Delhi mob on the 30th March, 1919? can 
hardly be used for condemning a great spiritual mo\e- 
ment which is admittedly and manifestly intended to 
restrain the violent tendencies of mobs and to replace 
criminal lawlessness by civil disobedience of authority, 
when It has forfeited all title to respect On the 30th March 
civil disobedience had not even been started Almost every 
great popular demonstration has been hitherto attended all 
the world over by a certain amount of lawlessness The 
demonstration of 30th March and 6th April could ha\e been 
held under any other aegis as under that of Satyagrah I. 
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hold that wjthoul the advent ot the spirit of ruiht) tnd 
orderliness the disobedience would have taken a much 
more violent form than it dll even at D Ihi It was only 
the ■wonderfully quick acceptance by the people of the prin 
ctple of Sa yigrah that effectively checked the Sj read of 
violence throughout the lengthand breadth of Indii And 
even to-day It IS not the memory of the bla k barhirlty of 
Geneial Dyer that is keeping the undoub ed res lessness 
among the people from breaking forth into violence The 
ho’d that Salyagrah has gained on the people — it miy be 
even against their vvill — is curbing the forces of diso der 
and violence But I must not detain the reader on a detenge 
of Satyagrah against unjust attacks If it has gained a foot 
hold m India it will survive much fiercer attacks than the 
one made by the majority of the Hunter Committee and 
somewhat supported by the minority Had the majority 
report been defective only m this direction and correct in 
every other there would have been nothing but praise for 
It Mter all Satyagrah is a new evperiment in political 
field And a hasty aUnbuiing to it of any popular disorder 
would have been pardonable 

I he universally pronounced adverse judgment upon the 
report and the despatches restsupon far more painful reve 
lations Look at the manifestly laboured defence of every 
official act 9f inhumanity except where condemnation could 
no be avoided through the impudent altnissions made by 
the actors themselves look at the special pleading intro 
duced to defend General Dyer even against himseU , look 
at the Vain glorification of Sir Michael ODvyer although 
U was his spirit that actuated every act of criminality on 
the part of the subordinates , look at the delibera e refusal 
to evamine his wild career before the events of \pri) His 
-acts were an open book of which the committee ought tp 
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haAC taken judicirl notice. Instead of accepting everj- 
thing that the cfficials had to say, the Comtrittee’s obvious- 
duty was to tax Itself to find out the leal cause of the 
disorders It ought to ha\ e goiiC out of its way toseirch> 
out the inwaidness of the events Instead of patiently gcing 
behind the hard crust of official documents, the Commitee- 
allowed itself to I e guided with criminal laziness by 
mere official evidence 1 he report and the despatches, im 
any humble opinion, constitute an attempt to condone official 
lawlessness The cautious and half-hearted condemnation* 
pronounced upon General D}er's massacre and the notori- 
ous crawling order only deepens the disappointment of the- 
reader as he gees through page after page of thiiily dis- 
guised official whitewash I need, how ever, scarcely attempt 
any elaborate exmamination of the reporter the despatches 
-which have been so justly censured by the whole national* 
press whether of the mederale or the extremist hue The- 
point to consider is how to break down this secret — be the- 
secrecy ever so unconscious — conspiracy to uphold official, 
iniquity A scandal of this magnitude cannot be tolerated 
b> the nation, if it is to preserve its self-respectandbecome- 
a free partner in the Empire 1 he All-India Congress Com- 
mittee has resolved upon convening a special session of the- 
Congress for the purpose of considering, among other things, 
the situation arising from the report In my opinion the 
time has arrived when we must cease to rely upon mere 
petition lo Parliarrert for effective action Petitions w'lll 
have value, when the nation has behind it the power to 
enforce its w ill What power then have we ^ When we 
are fiimly of opinion that giave wrong has been done us- 
ard when after an appeal to the highest authority we fail; 
to secure rediess, there must be some power available to 
ms for undoing the wrong It is true that in the- 
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vast majority of cases it is the duty of a subject to 
submit to wrongs on failure of the usual procedure 
so long as they do not affect his vital beirjg But 
every nation and every individual has the right and 
It IS their duty to rise against an intolerable wrong I 
do not believe in armed risings They are a remedy worse 
than the disease sought to be cured They are a token of 
the spirit of revenge and impatience and anger The 
method of violence cannot do good in the long run W it 
ness the effect of the armed rising of the allied powers 
against Germany Have they not become even like the 
Germans as the latter have been depicted to us by them^ 
We havA a better method Unlike that of violence it 
certainly Involves the exercise of restraint and patience 
but It requires also resoluteness of will 1 his method is to 
refuse to be party to the wrwig No tyrant has cvtfr jet 
succeeded in his purpose without carrying the victim with 
him, it may be as it often is by force Most people choose 
ratlier to yield to the will of the tj rant than to suffer for 
the consequence of retiscence Hence does terrorism form 
part of the stock in trade of the tyrant But we have in 
stances m history where terrorism has failed to impose the 
terrorist s will upon his victim India has the choice be> 
fore her now If then the acts of the Punjab Government 
be an insufferable wrong if the report of Lord Hunter s 
Commitee and the two despatches be a greater wrong by 
reason of their grie\ous condonation of these acts it 
clear that we must refuse to submit to this official violence 
Appeal the Parliamenl by all means i! nccessay but if the 
Parliament fails us an d if we are worthy to call ourseh es: 
a nation, we must refuse to uphold the Government by 
withdrawing co-operation from it 



COURTS A\D SCnOOLS 

[Even before the special Congres Mr Gandhi Ind enunciated 
his bche-ne of non-co-operation an 1 begun Ins pgita ion m the press 
and platfirm urging his conntr} men to follov the \ nnous terms ip 
hiS programmci In the Voints; In ha, in August 1020, Mr. 
Gandhi laid special stress on the need for boj coding courts and 
schools He \% rote — ] 

'I he Non-Co-operalion Cjmmtiee has included, in the 
first stage, boyco*^t of I i\v -courts b/ liw)ers and of Gotefn- 
ment schools and colleges by parents or scholars as the case 
may be I know that it is only my reputation as a worker 
and fighter, which has saved me from an open charge of 
lunacy for having given the advice about boycott of courts 
and schools 

I venture however to claim some method about my 
madness It does not require much reflection to see that it 
IS through courts that a government establishes its author- 
ity and It is through s'hools that it manufactures clerks and 
other employees They are both healthy mslitutio ns when 
the government in charge of them is on the whole just. 
They are death-traps whpn the government is unjus t. 

First as to Lawyers 

No newspaner has combited my views on non-co- 
operation with so much pertinacity and ability as the Allaha- 
bad Leader Ic has ridiculed my views on Uwjers e\pressed 
m my booklet, Indian Home Rule,’ written by me in 1908 - 
I adhere to the views then expressed A id if I find time I 
hope to elaborate them in these columns But 1 refrain from 
so doing for the time being as my special Views have no- 
thing to do with my advice on the necessity o^ lawyers sus- 
pending practice. I submit that national non-co-operation 
requires suspension of their practice by lawyers P erhaps 
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-no one CO operates with a go\eTnment more than lawyers 
ihrough Its law courts Lawjers nterpret laws to > the 
people and thus support authont} It is for that reason that 
the> are st)led officers of the court They may be called 
honorary office holdhers It is said that it is the lawyers who 
have put up the most stubborn fight against the Gotern- 
ment This is no doubt parti) true But that does not undo 
the mischief that is inherent in the profession So when 
the nation wishes to paralyse the Government, that profes 
Sion if It wishes to help the nation to bend the Government 
to Its will, must suspend practice But say the critics the 
Government will be too pleased if the pleaders and barns 
ters fell into the trap laid by me I do not believe it What 
IS true in ordinary times is not true in extraordinary times 
In normal times the Government may resent fierce criticism 
of their manners and methods by lawyers but in the face 
of fierce action they would be loath to part with a single 
lawyer s support through hiS practice m the courts 
' Moreover m my scheme suspension does not mean 
f stagnation The lawyers are not to suspend practice and 
enjoy rest 1 hey will be expected to Induce their clients 
to boycott Courts I hey will improvise arbitration boards 
m order to settle disputes A nation that is bent on forcing 
justice from an unwilling government has little lime for eng 
a^ing in mutual quarrel*! This tru h the lawyers will be ex- 
\ ecicd lo bring home lo iheir Clients The readers may not 
hnow that many of the most noted lawyers of England sus- 
} ended iheir work during the late war The lawyers then- 
upon temporarily leaving iheir profession became whole- 
time workers in lead of being workers only during their 
recreation hours Ueal politics are not a game The late 
IMr Gokhalc used to deplore that we had not gone beyond 
treating politics as a pastime We have no notion as lb 
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how much the country has lost by reason of amateurs ha\ - 
ing managed Its battles with the serious-minded, trained 
and wholetime-working bureaucracy 

The critics then argue that the law)ers i\ill starve, if" 
they leave their profession. This cannot be said of the 
profession They do at times suspend work for visiting, 
Europe or otherwise. Of those who Ii\e from hand to 
mouth, if they are honest men, each local Khilafat Com- 
mittee can pay them an honorarium against full time service. 

Lastly, for Mahomedan lawyers, it has been suggested 
that, if they stop their practice, Hindus will take it up. I am 
hoping Hindus will at least show the negatu e courage of not 
touching their Muslim brethren’s clients, even if the) do not 
suspend their own practice But I am sure no religiously 
minded Musulman will be found to say that they can carry 
on the fight only if the Hindu stand side by side with them 
in s^^crifice. If the Hindus do as they must, it will be to 
their honour and for the common good of both But the 
Musulmans must go forward whether the Hindus join them 
or not If It is a matter of life and death with them, they 
must not count the cost. No cost is too heavy for the pre- 
servation of one’s honour, especially religious honour Only 
they will sacrifice who cannot abstain Forced sacrifice is- 
no sacrifice It will not last A movement lacks sincerity 
when It is supported by unwilling workers under pressure 
The Khilafat movement will become an irresistible force 
when every Musalman treats the peace terms as an indi- 
vidual wrong No man waits for others’ help or sacrifice in 
matters of private personal wrong He seeks help no doubt 
but his battle against the wrong goes on whether he gams 
help or not If he has justice on his side, the divine law is 
that he does get help. God is the help of the helpless. 
When the Pandava brothers were unable to help Draupadi 
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God came to the rescue and saved her honour 1 he Prophet 
was helj cd tj Gcd v\hen he ctired to be forsaken b} men 

Now FOR THE Schools 

1 feel that if we have not the courage to suspend the 
education of our children, we do rot deserve to win the 
battle 

The first stage includes jenunoiation ot honours or 
favour^ As a matter of fact no government bestows favours- 
without taking more than the favours are worth It would be 
a bad and extravagant government which threw away its- 
favours In a government broad based upon a people s will 
we give our lives to secure a trinket which is a symbool of* 
Service Under an unjust government which defies a people s 
will rich Jagirs become a sign of servitude and dishonour 
Thus consideied, ihe schools must be given up without » 
moment s thought 

Forme the whole scheme of non co operation is 
among other things a test ofthe intensity and extent of 
our feeling Are we geruine f Are we prepared to suffer f 
It has been said that we may not expect much response 
from title holder*: for the) have never taken part in nation 
alalTaiisand have bought their honours at too great a 
price easily tosarrifice them I make a present of the 
argument to the objectors and ask what about the parents 
of schcol children and the giown up college students ^ 
1 hey have no such intimate connection with the Govern 
ment as the title folder* Do they or do they not feel 
enough to onable them to sacrifice the schooling f 

But I conierd that there is no sacrifice involved in 
empt) mg the schools We must be pecially unfit for non 
co-operation if we are so helpless as to be unble to manage* 
cur own education m total independence of the Governments 
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E\ery village should manage the cclucallon of us -own 
children I would not depend uj»on Go\crnTnent aid If 
there is a real awakening the schooling need not be interrupt- 
ed for a single day '1 he ^cry school-masters w'ho are now 
conducting Government schools, if they are good enough to 
resign their ofTice, could take charge Of national schools and 
teach our children the things they need, and not make of 
the majority of them indifferent clerks I do look to the 
Aligaih College to give the lead in this ma^er The moral 
effect Cl eat ed by the emptying of our INIadrassas will be 
tremendous I doubt not that • the Hindu parents and 
scholars would not fail to copy their Alusulman 'brethren 
' Indeed what could be grander education than that the 
parents and scholars should put religious sentiment before 
a knowledge of letters? If therefore no arrangement could 
be immediately made for the literary instruction of }Ouths 
who might be withdrawn, it wouH be most prbdtable ti^ain'- 
mg for therh to be able to work as volunteers for' the cause 
vvhich may necessitate their withdrawal from Government 
schools For as m the case of the lawyers, so in the case of 
boys, my notion of withdrawal does not mean an idolent life . 
The withdrawing bo)S will, each .according to his worth, be 
expected to take their share m the agitation 

SPEECH AT MADRAS 

[Addressing a huge concourse of people of all classes numbering 
over 50,000, assembled on the Beach opposite to the Presidency 
College, Madras, on the 12th August, 1920, Mr. Gandhi outlined his 
Non-Co-operation scheme and sketched the programme of work 
before the country He said — ] i 

Mr, Chairman and Friends,-— Like last year, I have to 
ask your forgiveness that I should have to speak being 
seated Whilst my voice has become stroiger than it was 
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last j ear id> bod) iS s i\WeaV and 1 v^ere to aUetnpt 
to s^eal to ) 0 u standing I could not hold on for \er> min) 
minutes before the whole Ctame would hake I hope 
therefore that jou will grant me permission to speak 
seated I haNe sat here to address you on a roost import 
ant question probably a question whose importance we hate 
not measured up to now 

LcKaMAYNA llLAK 

But before I approach that question on this dear old 
beach of Madras, you will expect me — you will want me — 
to oRer my tribute to the great departed I okamanya 1 ilak 
Maharaj (Loud and prolonged cheers) I would ask this 
great assembly to listen to me m silence I hate come to 
make an appeal to your hearts and to vour reason and I 
could not do so unless you were prepared to listen to what 
ever I have to say in absolute silence I wish to offer my 
tribute to the departed patriot and 1 think that I cannot do 
better than say that his death as his life has poured new 
vigour into the country If you were present as 1 was pre 
sent at that great funeral procession you would realise with 
me the meaning of my words Mr Tilak lived for hs 
country Ihe inspiration of his life was freedom for his 
country which he called Swaraj the inspiration of his 
death bed was also freedom for his country And it was 
that wh ch gave him such marvellous hold upon his 
countrymen it was that which commanded the adoration 
not of a few chosen Indians belonging to the upper strata 
of socie.y but of millions of his countrymen His life was 
one long sustained piece of self sacrifice He began that 
life of discipline and self sacrifice in 1879 and he continued 
that life up to the end of his day and that was the secret 
of his hold upon his country He not only knew what he^ 
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wanted for his country but also how to live for his count ry 
and how to die for his country I ho,je then that whatever 
I say this evening to this vast miss of people, iviU bear 
fruit in that same sacrifice for which the life of Lokamanya 
Tilak Mahara] stands. His life, if it teaches us an} thing 
whatsoever, teaches one supreme lesson that if we want to 
do anything whatsoever for our country, we can do so not 
hy speeches, however grand, eloquent and convincing they 
may be, but only by sacrifice at the back of every word and 
at the back of every act of our life 1 have come to ask 
everyone of you whether you are ready and willing to giv e 
sufficiently for your country’s sake, for your country ’s 
honour and for religion I have boundless faith in you, 
the citizens of Madras, and the people of this great 
presidency, a faith which I began to cultivate in the 
year 1893 when I first made acquaintance with the ramil 
labourers in South Africa , and I hope that, m these hours 
of c5ur trial, this province will not be second to any 
other m India, and that it will lead in this spirit of 
self-sacrifice and will translate every word into action 

Need for Non-Co-Operation 

What IS this non-co-operation, about which you have 
heard much, and why do we want to offer this non-co- 
operation ^ I wish to go for the time being into the why. 
There are two things before this country the first and 
the foremost is the Khilafat question On this the heart 
■of the Mussalmans of India has become lascerated British 
pledges given after the greatest deliberation by the Prime 
Minister of England in the name of the English nation, 
have been dragged into the mire The promises given to 
Moslem India on the strength of which the consideration 
that was excepted by the British nation w?s exacted, have 
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been broken) and the great rctigion of Islam has been 
placed in danger The Mussalraans hold— and I venture 
to think they rightly hold— that so long as British promises 
remain unfulfilled, so long is it impossible for them to 
tender whole hearted fealty and loyally to the British 
connection and if it is to be a choice for a devout 
Jklussalman between loyalty to the British connection and 
loyalty to his Code and Prophet, he will not require a 
second to make his choice, — and he has declared his 
choice The Mussalmans say frankly, openly and 
honourably to the whole world that if the British 
Ministers and the British nation do not fulfil the 
pledges given to them and do not wish to regard with 
respect the sentiments of 70 millions of the inhabitants 
of India nho profess the faith of Islam it will be 
impossible for hem to retain Islamic loylaty It is a 
question then for the rest of the Indian population to con 
sider whether they want to perform a neighbourly du ty by 
their Mussalman countrymen and if they do they have 
an opportunitj of a lifetime which will not occur for ano- 
ther hundred } ears to show their good will fellowship and 
friendship and to prove what they have been sa)ingfor 
all ihese long years that the Mussalman is the broth er of 
the Hindu If the Hindu regards that before the connec- 
tion wi h the British nation comes his natural connection 
with his Moslem brother then I say to you that if you ft nd 
that the Moslem claim IS just that it is based upon real 
sentiment and that at ns backgrtiund is this great religious 
feeling jou cannot do othewise than help the Mussalma ns 
through and through so long as their cause remains just 
and the means for attaining the end remains equilly just, 
honourable and free from harm to India. These are the 
plain conditions which the Indian Musalmans have accep ted 
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and ii nas nhcn ihcy sav. thai they could accept ihe 
prefer red a\d of the Hindus that thc> could aUNa\s juslit* 
the cause and the means before the nhole v.orld, that thc\ 
decided to accept the proferred hand of fellowship ft is 
then for Hindus and Mahamadans to offer a united fron' to 
the whole of the Chnsiaian powers of Europe and tell then 
that weak as India is India has still got the cajjacit} o* 
preserving her self-respect, she still Know ' low to die for 
her religion and for her self-respect 

That IS the Khilafat m a nut-shell , but jou hate also 
got the Punjab The Punjab has wounded the heart of 
India as no other question has for the j>ast centurj I do 
not exclude from my calculation the Muiinj of 1857 What- 
ever hardahips India had to suffer during the hlulinj , the 
insult that was attempted to be offered to her during the 
passage of the Rowlatt legislation and that which was offer- 
ed afte r its passage were unparalled m Indian history 
It is because you want justice from the British nation m 
connection with the Punjab atrocities you have to dcMSe 
ways and means as to how you can get this justice The 
House of Commons, the House of Lords, hlr Montagu, the 
Viceroy of India, every ore of them knows what the feeling 
of India is on this Khilafat question and on that of the 
Punjab , the debates m both the Houses of parliament, the 
action of Mr Montagu ardthatof the Viceroy hate 
demonstrated to you completely that they are not v/ilhng 
to give the justice which is India’s due and which she 
demands I suggest that ^our leaders have got to find a 
way out of this great difficulty and unless we hate made 
ourselves even with the British rulers in India and unless 
we have gained a measure of self-respect at the hands of 
the British rulers in India, no connection, and no friendly 
intercourse is possible between them and ourselves I^ 
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therefore renlure to suggest this beautiful unauswerable 
method of non-co-operation 

Is IT Ukconstitutional ^ 

I have been told that non co-operation is unconstjtu 
tional Iventue to deny that il is unconstitu'ional On 
the contrary, I hold that non co operation is a just and 
religious doctrine it is the inherent rightofever) human 
being and it is perfectly constitutional A great lot er of the 
British Empire has said that under the British constitution 
eten a successful rebellion is perfectly constitutional and he 
quotes historical instances which 1 cannot denj m support 
of his claim I do not claiir any constitutionality for a 
rebellion successful or otherwise, so long as that rebellion 
means in the ordinary sense of the term, what it does mean 
namely wresting justice by violent means On the con 
trary,l have said it repeatedly to m) countrymen that 
violence whatever end it may serve in Europe will never 
serve us in India My brother and friend Shaukat Ah 
believes m methods of violence and if it was m his power 
to draw the sword agamst the British Emptrr, I know that 
he has got the courage of a man and hehas got also the 
wisdom to see that he should offer that battle to the British 
Empire But because he recognises as a true soldier that 
means of violence are not open to India he ides with me 
accepting my humble assistance and pledges his word that 
so long as lam with him an& so long as he believes m the 
doctrine so long will be not harbour even the idea of 
violence against any single Englishman or any single man 
on earth I am here to »ell jou that he has been as true as 
his word and has kept it religiously I am here to bear 
witness that he has been following out this plan of non- 
violent non co operation to the very letter and I am asking’ 
Indiato follow this non violent non-co-operation I tel! 
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you that there IS not a beUcr "^oldicr h\ing in our ranks m 
British India than Shaukat Ah When the time for the 
drawing of the sword comes, if it c\er comes, jou 
wall find him drawing that sword and ) ou w ill find me 
retiring to the jungles of Hindustan As soon as India 
accepts the doctrine of the sword my life as an Indian is 
finished It is because I believe in a mission special to India 
and It because I believe that the anc ten's of India, after 
centuries of experience hi\e found out that the true thing 
for any human being on* earth is not justice based on 
violence but justice based on sacrifice of self, justice based 
■onYagnaand Kurbani, I cling to tint dactrine and I 
shall cling to it for ever, it is for that reason I tell you 
that whilst my friend believes also mthe doctrine of 
violence and has adopted the doctrine of nor-violence as a 
weapon of the weak, I believe in the doctrine of non-vio- 
lence as a weapon of the strongest I believe that a man is 
the strongest soldier for daring to die unarmed with his 
breast bare before the enemy So much for the non- 
violent part of non-co-operation I therefore, venture to 
suggest to my learned countrj men that, so long as the 
doctrine of non-co-operation remains nonjviolent, so long 
there is nothing un-constitutional in the doctrine 

I ask further, is it unconstuuMonal for me to say to 
the British Government ‘ I refuse to serve you f' Is it 
unconstitutional for our worthy chairman to return with 
every respect all the titles that he his ever held fr om the 
Government f Is it unconstitutional for any parent to 
withdraw his children from a Government or aided school f 
Is It unconstitutional for a lawyer to say ‘ I shall no longer 
support the arm of the law so long "as that arm of law is 
used not to raise me but to debase me f' Is it unconstitu- 
tional tor a civil servant or for a judge to say, ‘ I refuse to 
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“SCT'C a Government which docs not wjsh to respect the 
wishes of the whole people ? I ask Is it wnconsiliutiona! 
for a policeman or for a soldier to tender hl^ resignation 
when he knows that he is called tosersea Government 
which traduces its own countrymen t Is it unconstitutional 
for me to go to the * krishan, to the agriculturist and say 
to him U IS not wise for you to pa) any taxes If these 
taxes are used by the Government not to raise you but to 
weaken you t I hold and I venture to submit thit there 
IS nothing unconstitutional In It What Is more I hive done 
every one of these things In my life and nobody has ques- 
tioned the constitutional character of It 1 was In Kaira 
•working in the midst of 7 lakhs of agriculturists I hey 
had all suspended the payment of taxes and the whole of 
India was at one with me Nobody considered that It was 
unconstitutional I submit that In the whole plan of non 
CO operation, there U nothing uncons UuUonal Dut I do 
venture to suggest that it will b- highly uncons liullonal In 
the midst of this unconstitutional Government,*— lu the 
midst of a nation which has built up its magnificent con- 
stitution — for the people of India to become weak and to 
crawl on their belly — It wiU be highly unconstitutional for 
the people of India to pocket every insult that is offered to 
them It Is highly unconstitutional for the 70 millions of 
Mohamadans of India to submit to a violent wrong done to 
their religion it is highly unconstitutional for the whole 
of India to sit still and co operate with an unjus 
Government which has trodden under its feet the honour 
of the Punjab I say to my countrymen so long as you have 
a sense of honour and so long as you wish to remain the 
descendants and defenders of the noble traditions that 
have been handed to you for generations after generations. 
It IS unconstitutional for you not to non co-operate and un- 
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constitutional for you to co-operate with a Go^ernment: 
which has became so unjust as our Government has 
become I am not anti-English , I am not anti-British ; 
I am not anli-any Government, but lam anti-untruth — 
anil-humbug and anti-injustice So long as the Govern- 
ment spells injustice, it may regard me as its enemj, 
implacable enemy I had hoped at the Congress at 
Amritsar I am speaking God’s truth before you when 
I pleaded on bended kneess before some of you for co-opera- 
tion with the Government, I had full hope that the British 
Ministers who are wise as a rule, would placate the Mussal— 
man sentiment, that they would do full justice in the matter 
of the Punjab atrocities , and therefore, I said let us- 
return good-will to the hand of fellowship that has been ex- 
tended to us, which I then believed was extended 
to us through the Royal Proclamation It was on 
that account that I pleaded for co-operation But to-daj'- 
that faith having gone and obliterated by the acts 
of the British Ministers, I am here to plead not for futile 
obstruction in the Legislative Council but for real substan- 
tial non-co-operation which would paralyse the mightiest 
Government on earth 1 hat is what I stand for to-day 
Until we have wrung Justice, and until we having wrung' 
our self-respect from unwilling hands and from un-- 
w tiling pens there can be no-co-operation Our Shastras 
say and I say so with the greatest deference to all 
the greatest religious preceptors of India but without 
fear of contradiction, that our Shastras teach us that there 
shall be no-cc-operation between injustice, and justice, 
between an unjust man and a justice-lovmg man, between 
truth and untruth Co-operation is a duty only so long as 
Government protects your honour, and non-co-operation is 
»n equal duty when the Government, instead of protecting, 
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robs }0u of } our honour Thu Is the doctrine of non-co- 
operauon 

Nos CO-OPFR\TIOS A. THE SPECIAt COSCRTSS 

1 have b-en told tha» 1 ^shojld have waited for the 
declaration of the special Congress which Is the mouth 
'piece of the whole nation I know that it Is the mouth- 
piece of the whole nation Ultwasform Individual Gandhi 
to wait 1 would have waited for cternitv But I had 
in m) hands a sacred trust I was advi ing mj Mussalman 
countr>men and for the time being Ihold their honour inmy 
hands I dare notask them towa«tfor an> verdict but the 
verdict of their ownConscience Dijou suppose that Mussal 
•manscan eat their own words can withdraw from the honour- 
able position the) have taken up f If perchance— and God 
forbid that it should haopen— he Special Congress decides 
again t them 1 would still advise m)r countr)men the 
Mnsstlmans to stand single handed and fight rather than 
yield to the attempted dishonour to their religion It is 
therefore given to the Mussalmans to go to the Congress on 
bended knees and plead for support. Du* suppo rt or no sup 
port It was not possible for them to wait for the Congress to 
give them the lead They had to choose between futile vlo 
lence drawing of the naked sword and peaceful non violent 
but effective non co operation and they hav e made their 
choice I venture further to say to you that if there is any 
body of men who feel as I do the sacred character of non 
CO operation it is for you and me not to wait for the Con 
gress but to act and to make it impo>slble for the Congress 
to give any other verdict After all what Is the Congress T 
The Congress is the collected voice of Individuals who form 
It and if the individuals go to the Congress with a united 
■voice that will be the verdict you will gam from the Con 
jgress But if we go to the Congress witn no opinion because 
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v,c have none or because ^\c arc afraid lo c\[»tcss it, then 
naturally we an ait the \crciict of the Congress To those who 
are unable to make up their mind I say, by all means wait. 
But for those who ha^e seen the clear light as they see tho 
lights in front of them, for them, to wait is a sm. '1 he Con- 
gress does not expect you to wait but it expecis'y ou to act so 
that the Congress can guage properly the national feeling. 
So much for the Congress. 

Bo\cott 01 inn Coi/xcirs 
Among the details of non-co operation I ha\e placed 
in the foremost rank the boycott of the councils. Friends 
ha^e quarrelled with me for the u'e of the word boycott, 
because I ha\e disappro\ed — as I disappTO\c even now — 
bcycott of British gcods or ai y poods for that matter But 
there, bey colt has its own meanng and here boy cott has 
its own meaning I not only do not disapprove but 
approve cf the boycott of the ihe councils that are going to 
be formed next year And why do 1 do it ? 1 he people 
the masses, — require frem us, the leaders, a clear lead 
They do not want any equivocation from us The Sugges- 
tion that we should seek election and then refuse totakethe- 
-oath of allegiance, would only make the i at ion distrust the- 
leaders. It is not a clear lead lo the nation So Isay to- 
you, my country men, not to fall into this trap We shall 
sell our country by adopting the method of seeking election- 
and then not taking ihe oath of allegiance We may find' 
it d fficult, and I frai kly ccnfe<;s toyou that I have not 
that trust in so many Indians making that declaiaiion and' 
standing by it. To-day I suggest to those who horestly 
hold the view ■ vjz, that vve should seek election and then 
refuse to take the oath of allegiance —I suggest to tnem 
that they will fall into a trap which they are preparing for 
themselves and for the nation. That is my view I hold- 
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that if we want to gi>e the nation the clearest possible lead 
and if we want not to pla) with this great nation we must 
mahe U clear to this na»ion that we cannot take any fa>curs 
no matter how great they maj be so long as those fa\ours 
are accompanied by an injustice a double wrong done to 
India not jet redres ed Ihe first indispensable thing 
before we can receive any favours from them is that they 
should redress this double wrong 1 here is a Greek proverb 
which used to say Beware of the Greeks but especially 
beware of them when they bring gifts to you To-day 
from those ministers who are bent upon perpetuating the 
wrong to I«lam and to the Punjab I say we cannot accept 
gifts hut we should be doubly carefui lest we may not fall 
into the trap that they may ha\e devised I therefore 
suggest that we mun rot coquet with the council and 
must not have anything whatsoever to do with ihew I am 
toldtha if we who represent the national sentiment do 
not seek election the Mooerates who do not represent that 
sentiment will I do not agree I do not know what the 
Moderates represent and 1 do not know what the Nationa 
lists represent 1 know that there are good sheep and black 
sheep amongst the Moderates I know that there are good 
sheep and black sheep amongst the Nationalists. I know* 
that many Moderates hold honestly the view that u is a sin 
to resort to non co opera ion I respectfully agree to differ- 
from them I do say to them also that they will fall Into 
a trap which they will have devised if they seek election 
But that doe« not affect my situation If I feel in mv 
heart of hearts that I ought not to go to the councils T 
ought at least to abide by this decision and it does not 
matter if ninety nine other countrymen seek election That 
Is the only way !n which public work can be done, and 
public opinion can be built That Is the only way m 
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which reforms can be achieved and religion can be 
conserved. If it is a question of religious honour, 
whether I am one or among many I must stand upon 
my doctrine. Even if I should die in the attempt, it 
is worth dying for, than that I should live and deny 
my ofln docirine I suggest that it will be wrong on the 
part of any one to seek election to these Councils If once 
we feel that we cannot co-operate with this Government, 
we have to commence from the top We are the natural 
leaders of the people and we have acquired the right and 
the power to go to the nation and speak to it with the 
voice of non-co-operation. I therefore do suggest that it 
IS inconsistent with non-co-operation to seek election to the 
Councils on any terms whaisoever 

Lawyers and Non-co-operation 
I have suggested an ither difficult matter, viz . that 
the lawyers should suspend their practice How should 
I do otherwise knowing so well how the Government had 
always been able to retain this power through the instru- 
mentality of lawyers It is perfectly true that it is the 
lawyers of to-day who are leading us, who are fighting the 
country’s battles, but when it comes to a matter of action 
against the Government, when it comes to a matter of para- 
lysing the activity of the Government I know that the 
Government always looks to the lawyers, however fine 
fighters they may have been, to preserve their dignity and 
their self-respect I therefore suggest to my lawyer friends 
that It IS their duty to suspend their practice and to show 
to the Government that they will no longer retain the»r 
•offices, because lawyers are considered to be honorary 
officers of the courts and therefore subject to ther dis- 
ciplinary jmisdiction They must no longer retain these 
honorary offices if they want to withdraw co-operafioa 
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from Government But whatvriU hippen lo\aw ani Ofderf 
"We shall evolve law and order through the Instrumentality 
of these very lawyers Weshall promote arbitration courts 
and dispence justice pure simple home made justice, Swa- 
deshi justice to our countrymen That is what suspension 
of ptactire tnean^ 

PaRFNTSAND son CO OrFKATIOS 
I have suggested j et nnotherdifficulty— to wUhd ravvour 
children from the Government schools and to ash collegiate 
students to withdraw from the College and to empty 
Government aided schools How could I do otherwise t I 
-want to guage the national sentiment 1 wan to know 
■whether the Mohmedans feel deeply If they feel deejily 
they will understand in the twinkling of an c) e that it Is 
not right for them to receive schooling from a Government 
in which they have lost all faith and which they do not 
trust at all HowcanI if I donotwanttohelpthu Govern 
ment receive any help from thatGovernmenl I think that 
the schools and colleges arc factories for making clerks 
and Government servants I would not help this great 
factory for manufacturing clerks and servants if I want to 
withdraw co operation from that Government Look at ft 
from any point of view you like It is no^ possible for y ou 
to send your children to the schools and still believe in the 
doctrine of non co peration 

The Duty of Titlf Holders 
t have gone further I have suggested that out title 
holders should give up their titles How can they hold on 
to the titles and honours bestowed by this Governments 
1 hey were at one time badges of honour when we believed 
-that national honour was safe in their hands But now 
'they are no longer badges of honour but badges of dis- 
honour and disgrace when we really believe that we cannot 
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get justice from this Go\ernment Every title holder holds 
his titles and honours as trustee for the nation and in this 
first step m the withdrawal of co-opcration from the 
Government thc} should 'urrendcr their titles without a 
moment’s cosideration. I suggest to my Mahomedan 
countrymen that, if the) fail in this primar) duty they vrill 
certainly fail in non-co-operation unless the masses them- 
selves reject the classes and take up non-co-operation in 
their own hands and are able to fight that battle even as 
the men of the French Re\olution were able 
to take the reins of Government m their own hands leaving 
aside the leaders and marched to the banner of victory. I 
want no revolution I want ordered progress I want no 
disordered order I want no chaos I want real order to 
be evolved out of this chaos whmh is misrepresented to me 
as order If it is order established by a tyrant in order to 
get hold of the tyrannical reins of Government I say that 
it IS no order for me but it is disorder I want to evolve 
justice out of this injustice. Therefore I suggest to you 
the passive non-co-operation If we would only realise 
the secret of this peaceful and infallible doctrine you will 
know and )cu will find that you will not want to use even 
an angry word when they lift the sword a*- von and you 
will not want even to lift' your little finger, let alone a stick 
or a sword 

A Service to the Empire 
You may consider that I have spoken these words in 
anger because I have considered the ways of this Govern- 
ment immoral, unjust, debasing and untruthful I use 
these adjectives with the greatest deliberation. I have- 
used them for my own true brother with whom I was 
engaged in a battle of non-co-operation for full 13 years ,and 
although the ashes cover the remains of my brother I tell 
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you that I used to tell hifn that he was unjust when his 
plans were based upon innmDral foundation I used to tell 
him that he did not stand for truth 1 here was no anger 
in ire I told him this home truth because I loved him 
In the same manner I tell the British people that I love 
them and that I want their association but I want that 
a< ocidtion on conditicns well de'^ned I want my self 
resject and 1 want my absolute equality with them If I 
cannot gam that equaUty from the British people I do not 
want that British' conneciion If I have to let the British 
people go and import temporaiy di order and dislocation 
of national busine<^s I will favour that disorder and dtslo 
cation than that I should have injustice from the hands of 
a gieat nation uch as the British nation Yon will find 
that by the time the whole cha|.ter is closed that the sue 
cessotS of Mr Montagu will give me the credit for 
having rendered the most disiirguished service that I have 
yet rendered to the Empire m having offered this non co 
operation and in having uggestedthe boycott not of His 
Rojal Highness the Prince of Wale , but of bojeott of a 
visit engineered by the Government in order to tighten its 
hold on the national necK I will not allow it even if I 
stand alone if I cannot persuade this nation not to welcome 
that visit but will boycott that visit with all the power at 
my command It is for that reason I stand before you and 
Implore you to offer this religio is battle but it is not a 
battle offered to you by a visionary or a saint I deny being 
a Visionary I do not accept the claim of saintliness I am 
of the earth earthy a common gardener man as much as 
any one of you probably much more than you are I am 
prone to as many weaVnessts as you are But I have seen 
the world I have lived in the world with my eyes 
open I have gone through the most fiery ordeals that 
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have fallen to the lot of min. I hive gone through this 
discipline. I have understood the secret of my own sacred 
Hinduism, I have learnt the lesson that non-co-operation 
ts the duty not merely of the saint but it is the duty of 
every ordinary citizen, who not knowing much, not caring 
to know much, but wants to perform his ordinary household 
functions The people of Europe teach even their masses, 
the poor people, the doctrine of the sword But the Rishfs 
of India, those who have held the traditions of India, have 
preached to the masses of India the doctrine, not of the 
sword, not of violence but of suffering, of self-suffering. 
And unless you and I are prepared to go through this pri- 
mary lesson, we are not ready e\en to offer the sword and 
that IS the lesson my brother Shaukat All has imbibed to 
teach and that is why he to day accepts my advice tendered 
to him in all praj erfulness and in all humility and 
■says 'long live non-co-operation ’ Please remember that 
even in England the little children were withdrawn 
irom the schools , and colleges in Cambridge and 
O'cford were closed Lawyers had left tneir desks and 
were fighting in the trenches I do not present to you the 
trenches but I do ask you to go through the sa crifice that 
the men, women and the brave lads of England went 
through Remember that you are offering battle to a na- 
tion which IS saturated with the spirit of sacrifice when- 
ever the occasion arises Remember that the little band 
of BoerS offered stubborn resistance to a mighty nation. But 
their lawyers had left their desks Their mothers had with- 
drawn their children from the schools and colleges and the 
children had become the volunteers of the .nation I have 
seen them with these naked eyes ot mine. I am asking 
■my countrymen in India to follow no other gospel 
than the gcspel of selfsacrifice which precedes every 
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baUle Whether >ou belong to the school of violence or 
non violence }0u will still have to go through the fire of 
sacrifice and of discipline Ma) God grant )0u ma) God 
grant our leaders the wisdom the courage and the true 
knowledge to ead th** nation to its cherished goal Maj 
God grant the people of India the right path, the true 
vision and the ability ard the courage to follow this path 
difficult and jet casj of sacrifice 

SPEECH AT THE SPECIAL CONGRESS 
[After a prolonged tour round the couDtrj addressing large 
masses of people on the con co-operation programme Mr Gandhi 
r»» Calcutta m the first week of September to attend the Special 
Congress on the 41h to which the country had been looking forward 
for a difinite lead on the two issues viz the Punjab and the 
Kh lafat Already Mr Gandhi had prepared the large mass of 
those likely to attend the session to vote for bis programme Ba 
the leaders in different provinces were by no means convinced of 
the soundness of Mr Gandhi s scheme Lala Lajput Rai the 
President of the Session and Mr C R Das wbo subsequently 
became ardent followers of Mr Gandhi stood out against hts 
programme and'assisted by Mr BC Pal opposed Mr Gandhi 
But Mr Gandhi earned the day and his lead was followed m the 
Moslem League and the Rhilafat Conference as well Tberesolu 
tion ran as follow s 

In view of the fact that on the Klnlalat quesbon both the Indian 
andimpenal Governments have signally failed in their duty towards 
the Mussalmans of India and the Prime Minister has deliberate!} 
broken his pledged word given to them and that it is thedut} of 
every non Moslem Indian in every legitimate manner to assist his 
Mussulman brother m this attempt to remove the religious calamit} 
that has overtaken'him 

And m view of the fact ithat in the matter of the events 
of the April of 19l9 both the said Governments have grossly 
neglected or faded to protect the innocent people of the Punjab 
and punish officers gmllj of oo^ldierlj and barbarous behaviour 
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towards them and have evoncratcd Sir Michael O'Dwjer who 
proved himself directly or indirectly responsible for the 
most of the ofiicial crimes and callous to the sufTenngs of the 
people placed under his administration, and that the debate in the 
House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with the people 
of India and showed virtual support of the systematic terrorism and 
frightfulness adopted in the Punjab and t lat the latest V icoregal 
pronouncement is proof of entire absence of repentance m the 
matters of the Ifhilafat and the Punjab 

This Congress is of opinion that there can bo no contentment 
in India without redress of the two aforementioned wrongs and that 
the only effectual means to vindicate national honour and to prevent 
a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the establishment of 
Swarajya This Congress is further of opinion that there is no 
course left open for the people of India but to approve of and 
adopt the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation until 
the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is established. 

And inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented opinion and inasmuch 
as Government consolidates its power through titles and honours 
bestowed on the people, through schools controlled by it, its law 
courts and its legislative councils, and inasmuch as it is desirable 
in the prosecution of the movement to take the mimm am risk and 
to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the attainment of the 
desired object, this Congress earnestly advises — 

(«! Surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies, 

ib) refusal to attend Government Levees, Durbars, and other 
official and semi-official functions held by Government officials or 
in their honour, 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from Schools and Colleges 
owned, aided or controlled by Government and m place of such 
schools and colleges establishment of National Schools and 
Colleges in the various Provinces , 

(d) gradual boycott of British Courts by lawyers and litigants 

-and establishment of private arbitration courts by their aid for the- 
- settlement of private disputes, ^ 
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(e) refusal on the part of the militarv c’erical and labouring 
classes to offer th mselves as recruits for service m Mesopotamia 
(/j withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 

to the Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of the voters to 

vote for any candidate who may despite the Congress advice offer 
himself for election 

(gj The boycott of foreign goods 

And inasmuch as non co-operation has been conceived as a 
measure of discipline and self sacriBce without which no nation can 
make real progress and inasmuch as an opportunity should be 
given m the very first stage o non co operation to every man 
woman and child for such discipline and self sacrifice this 
Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi in piecegood s on a vast 
scale and inasmuch as the existing mills of India with indi 
genous capital and control do not manufacture suScieo t yarn and 
sufficient cloth for the requirements of the nation and are not likely 
to do so for a long time to come this Congress advises immediate 
tunulation of further manufacture on a large scale by means of 
xevmng hand spinning in every home and handweaving on the 
part of the millions of weavers who have abandoned their ancient 
and honourable calling foe want of encouragement 
[In moving their resolution Mr Gandhi said ] 

1 am aware more than aware of the grave responsi 
bilii) that rests on my shoulders m being privileged to 
-move this resolution before this great assembly 1 am 
Aware that my difficuUtes as also yours increase if you are 
able to adopt this resolution 1 am als o aware that the 
adoption of any resolution will mark a definite change m 
the policy which the country has hitherto adopted for the 
vindication of the rights that belong to it and its honour 
1 am aware that a large number of our leaders who have 
given the time and attention to the affairs of my mother 
land which I have not been able to give are ranged against 
jne They think it a duly to resist the policy revolution- 
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ising the Gove rnment policy at any cost Knowing this L 
stand before yc u in fear of Gcd and a 500*^0 of diuj to put 
this before you for j our hearty acceptance 

I ask you to di'^miss fhc, for the lime being, from )Our 
consideration. I have been charged of saintliness and a 
desire for dictatorship I venture to say that I do not s^and 
before you either as a saint or a candidate for diciatorship- 
I stand before you to present to you the results of m} many 
years’ practical experience in non-co-operation I den) the 
charge that it is a new thing in the country It has been 
accepted at hundreds of meetings attended by thousands of 
men, and has been placed in working order since the {irst 
of Aug ust by the Mussalmans, and many of the things in 
the programme are being enforced in a more or less intense 
form I ask you again to dismiss personalities in tne con- 
sideration of this important question, and bring lO bear 
patie nt and calm judgment on it But a mere acceptance 
of the resolution does not end the work Every indnidual 
has to enforce the items of the resolution in so far as the) 
apply to him I beseech you to give me a patient hearing 
I ask you neither to clap nor to hiss I do not mind them 
so far as lam concerned, but clapping hinders the flow of 
thought, clapping and hissing hinder the process of corres- 
pon dence between a speaker and his audience You will 
not h iss out of the stage any single speaker For non-co- 
oper ation IS a measure of discipline and sacrifice and it de- 
mands patience and respect for opposite views And unless 
we were able to e^oIve a spirit of mutual toleration for dia- 
metrically opposite Views, non-co-operation is an impossi- 
bility. Non-co-operation in an angry atmospheie is an 
impossibility 1 have leamt through bitter experience the- 
ene supreme lesson to conserve my anger, and as heat 
conserved is transmuted into energy, even so our anger 
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controlled can be transmuted Into a power which can mo'c 
the world To those who have been attending the Con 
gress as brothers in arms I ask what can be better disci 
plme than that which we should exercise between out- 
seUes 

1 ha\e been told that I ha\c been doing nothing but 
wreckage and that by bringing forward the resolution I am 
breaking up the pohtlca* life of the country The Congress 
Is not a parly organisation It ought to pro>lde a platform 
lor all shades of opinions and a minority need notleate 
this organisation but may look forward to translate Itself 
into a majority m course of time, If iti opinion commended 
Itself to the country Only let no man In the name of the 
Congress advocate a policy with has been condemned by 
the Congress And if you condemn my policy, 1 shall not 
go away from the Congress but shall plead with them to 
convert the minority into a majority 

There arc no two opinions as to the wrong done to the 
Khilafat hlussalmans cannot remain as honourable men 
and follow their Prophet if they do not vindicate their 
iionour at any cost The Punjab has been cruelly brutally 
treated and inasmuch as one man In the Punjab was made 
to crawl on his belly, the whole of India crawled or\ her 
belly and if we are worthy sons and daughters of India we 
should be pledged to remove these wrongs It is in order 
to remove these wrongs that the country is agitating itself 
But we have not been able to bend the Government to our 
will We cannot rest satisfied with a mete expression of 
angry feeling You could not have heard a more passionate 
denunciation of the Punjab wrongs than m the pages of the 
Presidential address If the Congress cannot wring justice 
icom unwilling hands how can u vindicate Us existence and 
jts honour f How can it do so if it cannot enforce clear 
35 
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repentence, before receiving a single gift, however rich, 
from those blood-stained hands. 

I have therefore placed before you my scheme of non- 
co-operation to achieve this end and want you to reject any 
other scheme, unless you have deliberately come to the 
conclusion that it is a better scheme than mine. If there is 
a sufficient response to my scheme, I make bold to reiterate 
■my statement that you can gam Swarajya in the course of a 
year Not the passing of the resolution will bring Swarajya 
but the enforcement of the resolution from day to-day in a 
progressive manner, due regard being had to the conditions 
in the country. There is another remedy before the country 
and that is drawing of the sword If that was possible 
India would not have listened to the gospel of non-co-opera- 
tion. I want to suggest to you that, even if you want to ar- 
rest injustice by methods of violence, discipline and self- 
■sacrifice are necessary I have not known of a war 
gained by a rabble, but I have known of wars 

gained by disciplined armies and if you want to 

g;ive battle to the British Government and to the 
combined power of Europe, we must tram oursel- 
■ves m discipline and self-sacrifice I confess I have 
become inpatient I have seen that we deserve Swarajya 
to-day, but we have not got the spirit of national sacrifice. 
We have evolved this spirit in domestic affairs, and I have 
come to ask you to extend it to other affairs. I have been 
travelling from one end to the other of the country to see 
whether the country has evolved the national spirit, whether 
at the altar of the nation it is ready to dedicate its riches, 
children, its all, if it is ready to make the initiatory sacri- 
fice. Is the country read) ? Are the title holders ready 
to surrender their titles ? Are parents ready to sacrifice the 
literary education of their children for the sake of the 
country ? The schools and colleges are really a factory for 
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•turning ou clerks for Government If the parents are not 
•ready for the sacrifice, if title holders not ready Swarajya 
us very nearly an impossibility No nation being under 
another nation can accept gifts and kicks at the responsibi- 
Uity attaching to those gifts imposed by the conquering 
-nation Immediately the conquered country realised in- 
s inctively that any gift which might come to it is not for 
■the benefit of the conquered, but for the benefit of the con- 
queror that moment it should reject every form of voluntary 
assistance to him These are the fundamental essentials of 
•success in the struggle for the independence for the coun- 
■try whether withm the Empire or without the Empire 1 
hold a real subs antial unity between Hindus and Mussal- 
rnians infinitely superior to the British connection and if I 
had to make a choice between that unity and the British 
connection I would have the first and reject the other If 
I had to choose between the honour of the Punjab anarchy, 
neglect of educa ion shutting out of all legislative activity 
and British connection I would choose the honour of the 
Punjab and all It meant even anarchy, shutting out of all 
•schools etc without slightest hesitation 

If you have the same feeling burning in you as in me 
•for the honour of Islam and the Punjab, then you will 
unreservedly accept my resolu ion 

I now come to the burning topic viz the boycott of the 
councils Sharpest differences of opinion existed regarding 
this and if the house has to divide on it it must divide on 
one issue tJ/" whether Swarajya has tobe gained through 
the councils or without the councils If we utterly distrust 
the Bnlish Government and we know that they are utterly 
unrepentant how can you believe that the councils will lead- 
no Swarajya and not tighten the British hold on India f 
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I now come to Swadeshi. 'I he bo}COU bf foreigm 
goods IS included in the lesolution. You have got here, T 
confess, an anomaly for which I am not originally respon- 
sible. But I have consented to it. I will not go into the 
history of how it found a place into the resolution, ot which, 
the essence is discipline and self-sacrifice. Swadeshi means 
permanent boycott of foreign^ goods It is therefore a 
matter of redundancy. But I have taken it in, because t 
could not reject it as a matter of conscience. I know, how- 
ever, It is a physical impossibility. So long as we have to 
rely on the pins and needles — figurative and literal both 
we cannot bring about a complete boycott of foreign goods. 

I do not hesitate to say this clause mars the musical har- 
mony, if I may claim it without vanity, of the programme 
I feel that those words do mar the symmetry of the pro- 
gramme But I am not here for symmetry of the pro- 
gramme as for Its workability. 

I again ask you not to be influenced by person ality. 
Reject out of your consideration any service that I have- 
done Two things only 1 claim Laborious industry, great 
thought behind any programme, and unflinching deter- 
mination to bring It about You may take only thoser 
things from me, and bring them to bear on any programme 
thaf yOu adopt. 


^ SWARAJ IN ONE YEAR. 

[Since the Special Congress at Calcutta, Mr Gandhi ^constantly 
referred to the possibility of obtaining Swaraj in one year , Th« * 
period was extended to the end of Dec 1921 and Mr ..Gandhi, m bis 
writings and speeches during this period, spoke and wrote with tha 
fervour bf faith. Even in the last week of December'he never 
showed any wavering of faith. In reply to his cripcs who could* 
not believe m the practicability of achieving SwarsQ inside the year, 
Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India in October, 1920 ] 
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Much laughter has been in3ulge3 m at my expense for 
"having told the Congress audience at Calcutta that, If there 
•vras sufficient response to my programme of Non Co-opera- 
tion Swaraj would be attained m one year Some have 
Ignored my condition and laughed because of the impossl- 
’biUty of getting Swaraj anjhowwithm onejear Others 
have spelt the if m capitals and suggested that if “ ifs ' 
'Were permissible in argument any absurdity could be proved 
to be a possibility My proposition however Is based on a 
mathematical calculation And I venture to say that true 
Swaraj is a practical unpossibility without due fulfilment of 
my conditions Swaraj means a state such that we can 
'maintain our separate existence without the presence of the 
English If tt IS to be a partnership U mutt b a partner- 
ship at will There can be no Swaraj without our feeling 
and being the equals of Englishmen To-day we feel that 
•we are dependent upon them for our miernal and external 
'Security for an armed peace between the Hindus and the 
Mussulmans for our education and for the supply of dally 
wants nay even (or the settlement of our reheious squabbles 
The Rajahs are dependent upon the British for their powers 
and the millionaires for their millions The British know 
out helplessness and Sir Thomas Holland cracks jokes 
quite legitimately at the expensed Non Co-op eratlonists 
To get Swaraj then IS to get rid of our helplessness The 
problem is no doubt stupendous even as it is for the fabled 
lion who having been brought up in the company of goats 
Tound It impossible to feel that he was a lion As Tolstoy 
used to put It, mankind often laboured under hypnotism 
Under us spell continuously we feel the feeling of helpless- 
ness The British themselves cannot be expected to help 
us out of It On the contrary they dm Into our ears that 
-we shall be fit to govern ourselves only by slow educative 
4)rocesses Thz Times su^ested that, if we boycott the 
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councils, we shall lose the opportunil} of a training in 
Swaraj, I have no doubt that there arc manj nho believe 
w hat the says It even resorts to falsehood. It 

audaciously says that Lord IMilncr’s Mission listened to the 
Egyptians only when they were ready to lift the boycott of 
the Egyptian Council For me the only training in Swaraj 
we need is the ability to defend ourselves against the whole- 
world and to live our natural life in perfect freedom even 
though It may be full of defects. Good government is no* 
substitute for self-government. The Afghans have a bad 
government, but it is self-government. I envy them The- 
Japanese learnt the art through a sea of blood. And if we- 
to-day had the power to drive out the English by superior 
brute force, we would be counted their supeiiors and in spite- 
of our inexperience m debating at the Council table or in 
holding executive offices, we v\ould beheld fit to govern 
ourselves. For brute force is the only test the West has- 
hitherto recognised. The Germans were defeated not 
because they were necessarily in the wrong, but because the- 
J^llied Powers were found to possess greater brute strength 
In the end, therefore, India must either learn the art of* 
war which the British will not leach her, or she must follow* 
her Own way of discipline and self-sacrifice through Non-Co- 
operation It IS as amazing as it is humiliating that less 
than one hundred thousand white men should be able to 
rule three hundred and fifteen million Indians They do so-’ 
somewhat undoubtedly by force but more by securing our 
co-operation in a thousand ways and making us more and' 
jmore helpless and dependent on them as lime goes forward 
Let us not mistake reformed councils, more law courts and"* 
even governorships for real freedom or power. They are 
but subtler methods of emasculation 1 he British cannot 
juleusbymeie force And so they resort to all means>- 
iionouiable and dishonourable, in order to retain their hold. 
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on India Th ey want India s billions and they want India s 
manpower forfhcir imperialistic greed If we refuse to 
supply them with men and money we achieve our goal, 
namely Swaraj equality manliness 

The cup of our humiliation was filled during the dosing 
Scenes in the Viceregal Council Mr Shaslti could not move 
his resolution on the Punjab The Indian victims ot 
Jalhanwala reccued Rs 1250 the English victims of mob 
frenzy received lacs The officials who were guilty of 
crimes against those whose servants ihej were were repri- 
manded And the councillors were satisfied If India were 
powerful India would not have stood this addition 0! insult 
to her injury 

I do not blame the British If we were weak in numbers 
-as they arc we too would perhaps have resorted to the same 
methods as they are now emplojmg Terrorism and 
deception are weapons not of the strong but of the weak 
The British are weak in numbers we arc weak m spite of 
our numbers The result is that each Is dragging the other 
down It IS common experience that Englishmen lose m 
character after residence m India and that Indians lose m 
courage and manliness by contact with Englishmen This 
process of weakening is good neither for us two nations 
nor for the world 

But if we Indians take care of ourselves, the English 
and the rest of the world would lake ca e of themselves 
Out contiibution to the world s progress must therefore con- 
sist m setting our own house m order 

Training m arms for the present is out of the question 
I go a step further and believe that India has a better 
mission for the world It is within her power to show that 
she can achieve her destiny by puie self sacrifice t e self- 
purification This can he done only by Non Co operation 
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And Nbn-Co-operation is possible only when those who com- 
menced to co-operite begin the process of withdrawal IE we 
can but^free ourselves from the threefold Maya of Govern- 
ment-controlled schools, Government law courts and! 
legislative councils, and truly control our own education, 
regulate our disputes, and be indifferent to their legislation, 
we are ready to govern ourselves, and we are only then ready 
to ask the Government servants, whether civil or 
military, to resign, and the taxpayers to suspend payment 
of taxes. 

' And IS It such an impracticable proposition to expect 
parents to withdraw their children from schools and colleges 
and establish their own institutions, or to ask lawyers 
to suspend their practice and devote their whole time and 
attention to national service against payment, where neces- 
sary, of their maintenance or to ask candidates for councils 
not to enter councils and lend their passive or active assist- 
ance to the legislative machinery through which all control 
is excercised The movement of Non-Co-operation is nothing 
but an attempt to isolate the brute force of the British from 
all the trappings under which it is hidden and to show that 
brute force by itself cannot for one single moment hold 
India, 

But I frankly confess that, until the three conditions 
mentioned by me are fulfilled, there is no Swaraj We may 
not go on taking our college degrees, taking thousands of 
rupees monthly from clients for cases which can be finished 
m five minutes, and taking the keenest delight in wasting 
the national time on the council floor, and still expect to 
gam national self-respect. 

The last, though not the least, important part of the 
Maya still remains to be considered. That is Swadeshi. 
Had we not abandoned Swadeshi, we need not have been m 
the present fallen state If we would get rid of the economic 
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•sUvety we must manufaclute our own cloth and at the 
present moment only by hand pinning and hand 
weaving 

A\Uhh means distip^mc se\{-dtn\a\ se\( sacttC\cc» 
organising ability confidence and courage If we show 
this In one ) car among the classes that to-day count and 
make public opinion, we cettainl) gam Swara) within one 
year If I am told that C5cn we who lead ha\c not these 
qualities In us there certainly will nc\er be Swaraj for India 
but then we shall have no right to blame the English for 
what they are doing Our salvation and Its time are solely 
dependent upon us 

TO EVERY ENGLISHMAN IN INDIA 
[Mr Gaodbi wrote the fotloHiog tuo open letters m the pages 
of his Voung India Like every one olhis articles they were wtddy 
reproduced m the press The letters deal wiib all the topics connect 
ed With the Non Co-operation roovemeot The first vwis written 
m October 1920 and the second m Jul} 1921 J 

I 

Dear Friend 

I wish that ever) Englishman wvU sec this appeal and 
-give thoughtful attention to it 

Let me introduce myself to you In my humble opin- 
ion no Indian has co operated w«h the British Govern- 
ment more than I have for an unbroken period of twenty- 
nine years of public life in the face of circumstances that 
might well have turned any other mat\ Into a rebel I ask 
you to believe me when I tell you that my co-operation was 
not based on the fear of the punishments provided by your 
laws or any other selfish motives It was free and voluntary 
-co-operation based on'‘the belief that the sum total of the 
Snttsh Government was for the benefit of India I put my 
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life in peril four times for the sake of the Empire, — at the 
time of the Boer war when 1 was in charge of the Ambu- 
lance corps whose woik was mentioned m General Buller'S' 
despatches, at the time of the Zulu revolt in Natal when I 
was m charge of a similar corps, at the time of the com- 
mencement of the late war when I raised an Ambulance 
corps and as a lesult of the strenuous training had a severe 
attack of pleuiisy, ard lastly, in fulfilment of my promise- 
to Lord C helmsford at the War Conference in Delhi, L 
threw myself in such an active recruiting campaign in 
Kaira District involving long and trying marches, that I 
had an attack of dysentery which proved almost fatal. L 
did all this in the full belief that acts such as mine m ust 
gain for my country an equal status in the Empire. So 
last December I pleaded hard for a trustful co-operation. I 
fully believed that Mr Lloyd George would redeem his pro- 
mise to the Mussalmans and that the revelations of the- 
of the official atrocities m the Punjab would secure full 
repa ration for the Punjabis But the treachery of Mr. 
Lloy d George and its appreciation by you, and the condo- 
nation of the Punjab atrocities have completely shattered, 
my faith in the good intentions of the Government and 
the nation which is supporting it 

But though my faith in your good intentions is gone, 

I re cognise your bravery and I know that what you will not 
yield to justice and reason, you will gladly yield to bravery- 

See uhaf this Empire means to India 

Exploitation of India's resources for the benefit of 
Great Britain, 

An ever-increasing military expenditure, and a civd 
service the most expensive in the world, 

Extravagant working of every department ir utter dis- 
regard of India’s poverty, 
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Disarmament and consequent emasculation of a ^fhole- 
nation lest an armed nation might imperil the lives of a 
handful of you in our midst, 

Traffic in intoxicating liquors and drugs for the purpose- 
of sustaining a top heavy administration, 

Progressively representative legislation in order tO’ 
suppress an evergrowing agitation seeking to give expression 
to a nation s agony 

Degrading treatment of Indians residing in )Our 
dominions and 

You have shown total disregard of our feelings by 
glorifying the Punjab administration and flouting the- 
Mussalman sentiment 

I know you would not mind if we could fight and wrest 
the sceptre from your hands You know that we are 
powerless to do that for you have ensured our incapacity 
to fight in open and honourable battle Bravery on the- 
battlefield is thus impossible for us Bravery of the soul still* 
remains open to us I know }Ou will respond to that also 
1 am engaged m evoking that bravery Non co operation 
means nothing less than training m self sacrifice Why- 
should we co-operate with you when we know that by your 
administration of this great country we are being daily en^ 
sla\ed in an increasing degree This response of the people- 
lo my appeal IS not due to my personality I would like- 
you to dismiss me, and for that matter the All Brothers too, 
from jour consideration My personality will fail to evoke- 
any response to anti Muslim cry if I were foolish enough 
to raise it, as the magic name of the All Brothers would fail 
to inspire the Musialmans with enthusiasm if they were- 
madly to raise in anti Hindu cry People flock m their 
thousands to listen to us because we to day represent voice 
■of a nation groaning under iron heels The All Brothers- 
were your friends as I was and still am Myreligioit 
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iorbids ihe to bear any ill-will towards you. I would not 
raise my hand against you even if I had the power. I CKpcct 
to conquer you only by my suffering. The All Brothers 
will certainly draw the sword, if they could, m defence of 
their religion and their country. But they and I have made 
-common cause with the people of India in their attempt 
to voice their feelings and to find a remedy for their 
distress. 

You are in search of a remedy to suppress this rising 
ebullition of national feeling I venture to suggest to you 
that tne only way to suppress it is to remove the causes. 
You have yet the power You can repent of the wrongs 
done to Indians You can compel Mr Lloyd George to 
redeem his promises I assure you he has kept many escape 
doors You can compel the Viceroy to retire in favour of a 
better one, you can revise your ideas about Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and General Dyer You can compel the Govern- 
ment to summon a conference of the recognised leaders of 
the people, duly elected by them and representing all 
shades of opinion so as to devise means for granting Swara; 
m accordance with the wishes of the people of India. 

But this you cannot do unless you consider every 
“Indian to be in reality your equal and brother I ask for 
no patronage, I merely point out to you, as a friend, an 
honourable solution of a grave problem. The other solution, 
namely repression, is open to you I prophesy that it will 
■fail. It has begun already The Givernment has already 
imprisoned two brave men of Panipat for holding and 
expressing their opinions freely. Another is on his trial in 
Xahore for having expressed similar opinions One in the 
Oudh District is already imprisoned Another awaits 
judgment. You should know what is going on in your midst. 
■Gut propaganda is being carried, on m anticipation of re- 
gression. I mvite you respectfully to choose the better way 


I 
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and make common cause with the people of India whose 
salt jou are eating To seek to thwart their aspirations is 
disloyalty to the country 

1 am 

' Your faithful friend, 

M K GANDHI 


U 

Dear friend,— This is the second time I venture to 
address you 1 know, that most of you detest Non Co*^ 
operation But I would invite jou to isolate two of my 
activities from the rest, if you can give me credit for 
honesty 

I cannot prove my honesty if you do not feel it 
Some of my Indian friends charge me with camouflage, 
when I say we need not hale Englishmen, whilst we may 
h&te the system they ha\e established I am tryihpto 
show them, that one may detest the wickedness of a brother 
without hating him Jesus denounced the wickedness of 
the Scribes and the Pharisees but he did not hate them 
He did not enunciate this law of love for the man and hate 
for the evil in him for himself onl} but be taught the 
doctrine for universal practice Indeed, I Rnd it m all the 
scriptures of the world 

I claim to be a fairly accurate student of human nature 
and vivisector of my own failings I haie discovered, that 
man is superior to the system he propounds And so I 
feel that you as an individual are infinitely better than the 
System you have evolved as a corporation Each one of 
my countrymen in Amnisar on that fateful loth of April 
was better than the crowd of which he was a member He, 
a.saroan, would have ^declined *ta kill those innocent 
Enghsh bank managers But-in thkt errowd, many a man 
forgot himself Hence it Is, that an Ehghshm&n> m office 
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is different from an Englishman outside. Similarly an 
Englishman m India is different from an Englishman in 
England Here in India, you bel mg to a system that is 
'Vile beyond description. It is possible, therefore, for me 
to condemn the system m the strongest terms^ without 
considering you to be bad and without imputing bad 
motives to every Englishman. You are as much slaves of 
the system as we are I want you, therefore, to reciprocate, 
^nd not impute to me motives which you cannot read in 
the written word. I give you the whole of my motive when 
I tell you, that I am impatient to end or mend a system, 
-which has made India subservient to a handful of you and 
which has made Englishmen feel secure only in the shadow 
•of the forts and the guns that obtrude themselves on one’s 
-notice m India. It is a degrading spectacle for you and 
for us Our corporate life is based on mutual distrust and 
-feat.' This, you will admit, is unmanly. A system that is 
responsible for such a state of things, is necessarily Satanic. 
Y ou should be able to live in India as an integral part of its 
people and not always as foreign exploiters. One thousand 
Indian lives against one English life is a doctrine of dark 
^despair, and yet believe me, it was enunciated m 1919 by 
the highest of you in the land. 

I almost feel tempted to invite you to join me in 
destroying a system that has dragged both you and us 
'down But I feel 1 cannot as yet do so. We have not 
shown ourselves earnest, self-sacnficing and self-restrained 
enough for that consummation. 

But 1 do ask you to help us in the boycott of foreign 
cloth and in the anti-dnnk campaign 

The Lancashire cloth, as English historians have 
shown, was forced upon India, and her own world-famed 
manufactures were deliberately and systematically ruined. 
India is, therefore, at the mercy not only of Lancashire but 
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also of Japan France, and America, just see what this 
has meant to India We send ou of Indta crcry year sixty 
CTorcs (more or less) o! rupees lor do b We grow enough 
cotton for our own cloth Is it not madness to send cotton 
outside India, and have It manufactured Into cloth there 
and shipped to us / Was It right to reduce India to such t 
helpless state f 

A hundred and fifty )cars ago we manufactured all 
our cloth Oar women spun fine yarn In their own co lages 
and supplemented the earnings of their husbands I he 
'illage weavers wme that yarn It was an Indispensable 
jiart of national econam> in a sast agricultural country like 
OUTS, U enabled us In a most natural manner to utilise out 
leisure To day our women have lost tiie cunning of their 
hands and the enforced idleness of millions has Impoverish 
ed the land Many weavers have become sweepers 
Some hate taken to the profession of hired soldiers Half 
the race of artistic weavers has died out, and the other half 
IS weaving imported foreign yam for want of finer hand 
■Spun yarn 

You will perhaps now understand what boycott of 
foreign do h means to India. It is not devised as a 
punishment U the Government were to^ay to redress the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and consent to India 
attaining immediate Swaraj the boycott movement must 
still continue Swaraj means at least ilie power to conserve 
Indian industries that are vital to the economic existence 
of the nation and to prohibit Such imports as may Interfere 
with such existence Agriculture and bano spinning arc 
the two lungs of the national body They must be protected 
against consumption at any cost 

This matter does not admit of any waiting Tlie 
interests of the foreign manufacturers and the Indian 
importers cannot be considered when the whole nation is 
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starving for want of a large productive occupation ancillary- 
to agriculture. 

You will not mistake this fora movement of general' 
boycott of foreign goods. India does not wish to shut 
herself out of international commerce. Things other than> 
cloth which can be better made outside India, she must 
gratefully receive upon terms advantageous to the con- 
tracting parties. 'Nothing can be forced upon her. But I 
do not wish to peep mto the future 1 am certainly hoping, 
that before long it would be possible for India to co-operate 
with England on equal terms. Then will be the time for 
examining trade relations. For the time being, 1 bespeak 
your help in bringing about a boycott of foreign cloth. 

Of similar and equal importance is the campaign 
against drink. The liquor shops are an insufferable curse- 
imposed upon society. There never was s6 much awaken- 
ing among the people as now, upon this question. I admit 
that here, it is the Indian ministers who can help more 
than you can. But 1 would like you to speak out your 
mind clearly on the question. Under every system of 
government total prohibition, so far as 1 can see, will be 
insisted upon by the natvon. You can assist the growth ob 
the ever-rising agitation by throwing in the weight of your 
influence on the side of the nation. 

- ' ' I am, 

Your faithful friend, 

M. K. Gandhi. 



THE CREED OF THE CONGRESS 

[Mr Gandhi in moving his resolnlion on the creed of the 
Congress at the Nagpur session tn December 1920 said 3 

The resolution which I have the honour to move is as 
follows The object of the Indian National Congress is 
-the attainment of Swarajya by the people of India by all 
legitimate and peaceful means 

There are only two kinds of objections so far as I 
-understand that will be advanced from this platform One 
IS that we may not to-day think of dissolving the British 
cornectton What I say is that it ts derogatory to national 
dignity to think of the permanence of British connection at 
any cost We are labouring under a grievous wrong which 
It fS the personal duty of every Indian to get redressed 
This British Government not only refuses to redress the 
wrong, but it refuses to acknowledge its mistake and so 
long as It Tctams Us atiitjde U is not possible for us to say 
all that we want to be or all that we want to get retaining 
JBritish connection No matter what difficulties be in our 
jiath we must make the clearest possible declaration to the 
-world and to the whole of India that we may not possibly 
Iiave British connection if the British people will not do 
this elementary justice I do not for one moment suggest 
that we want to end the connection at all costs un 
'Conditionally If the British connection is for the advance- 
jnent of India, we do not want to destroy it But if it is 
inconsistent with our national self respect then it is our 
bounden duty to destroy It i here is room in this resolu 
tion for both — those who believe that by retaining British 
connection we can purify ourselves and purify British 
36 
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people, and those who have no belief. As for instance, 
take the extreme case of Mr Andrews He says all hope 
for India is gone foi keeping the British connection. He 
says there must be complete severance — complete indepen- 
dence There IS room enough m this creed for a man like 
Mr. Andiews also Take another illustration, a man like 
m3’self or my brother Shaukat All There is certainly no 
room for us, if we have eternally to subscribe to the doc- 
trine, whether these wrongs are redressed or not, we shall 
have to evolve ourselves within the BiUish Empiie there is 
no room for me in that creed. Therefore this creed is 
elastic enough to take in both shades of opinions and the 
British peojile will have to beware that, if they do not want 
to do justice, It will be th’e bounden duty of every Indian to 
destroy the Empire 

I want ]ust now to wind up my remarks wiih a personal 
appeal, drawing your attention to an object lesson that was 
presented in the Bengal camp yesteiday If you want 
Swaraj you have got a demonstration of how to get Swaraj 
There was a little bit of skirmish, a little bit of squabble, 
and a little bit of difference m the Bengal camp, as there 
will always be differences so long as the world lasts I have 
known differences between husband and wite, because I am 
stdl a husband , I have noticed differences between parents 
and children, because I am still a father of four boys, and 
they are all strong enough to destroy their father so far as 
bodily struggle is concerned, I possess that varied experience 
of husband and parent , 1 know that we shall always ha\e 
squabbles, we shall always have differences but the lesson 
that I want to draw your attention to is that I had the 
honour and privilege of addressing both the parties. They 
gave me their undivided attention and what is more they 
showed their attachment, their affection and their fellowship 
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for me by accepting the humble aduce that I had the 
honour of tendering to them and 1 told iiiem I am not here 
to disinbutp justice that can be awarded onI> through our 
worthy president But I ask )ou not to go to the president 
youneednot worry him If you are strong if you ac 
brave if you are intent upon gelling Swaraj and if you 
really want to revise the creed then you will bottle up your 
nge you will bottle up all the feelings of injustice that 
may rankle in your hearts and forget these things hero 
under this \ery roof and I told them to forgettheir dideren 
CCS to forget the wrongs I dontwant to tellyouor go 
into the history oftha incident Probiblv most of you 
know I simply want to tmiteyour attention to the fact 
I don t say they have settled up their difference^ I hope 
they have but I do konvr that they undertook to forget the 
dilTerenres They undertook novto worry the President 
they undertook not to make iny demonstration here or in 
the Subjects Committee All honour to tnose who listened ‘ 
to that advice 

I only wanted my Benga’i friends and all the other 
friends who have come to this great assembly with a fived 
determination to seek nothing but the settlement of their 
country to seek nothing but the advancement of their 
respective righ s to seek no hing but the conservation of 
the national honour I appeal to every one of you to 
copy the example set by those who felt aggrieved and who 
felt that their heads were broken I know before we have 
done with this great battle on which we have embarked a. 
the special sessions of the Congress we have to go probably 
possibly through a sea of blood but let it not be said of us 
or any one of us that we are guilty of shedding blood but 
let It be said by generationsyet to be born that we suffered 
that we shed not somebody s blood but our own and so 
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I have no hesitation m saying that 1 do not want to show 
much sympathy for those who had their heads broken or 
who were said to be even in danger of losing their lives. 
What does it matter ? It is much better to die at the 
hands, at least, of our own countrymen What is there to 
'revenge ourselves about or upon. So I ask everyone o£ 
you that, if at any time there is blood-boibng within you 
against some fellow countrymen of yours, even though he 
may be in the employ of Government, even though he may 
be in the Secret Service, you will take care not to be 
offended and not to return blow for blow. Understand 
that the very moment you return the blow from the detec- 
tive, your cause is lost. This is your non-violent campaign. 
And so I ask everyone of you not to retaliate but to bottle 
up all your rage, to dismiss your rage from you and you 
will rise graver men I am here to congratulate those who 
have restrained themselves from going to the President and 
bringing the dispute before him. 

1 herefore 1 appeal to those who feel aggrieved to feel 
that they have done the right thing in forgetting it and if 
they have not forgotten I ask them to try to forget the 
thing , and that is the object lesson to which 1 wanted to 
draw your attention if you want to carry this resolution. 
Do not carry this resolution only by an acclamation for 
this lesolution, but 1 want you to accompany the - carrying 
out of this resolution with a faith and resolve which noth- 
ing on earth can move That you are intent upon getting 
Swaraj at the earliest possible moment and that you are 
intent upon getting Swaraj by means that are le^itjmate, 
that are honourable and by means that are non-vipjent, 
that are paceful. you have resolved upon, so far you can 
say to day We cannot give battle to this Goveynpienrby 
means of steel, but we can give battle by exercising, what 
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I ha^ e so often called sonl force and soul force is nol 
the prerogau\e of one man oraSan)'VSl orc>cna so called 
saint Soul force IS the prcrogaiite of ever) human being 
female or male, and therefore I ask m) counlijmen if 
the) want to accept this resolution totcccfl it with that 
firm dclermimtion and lo understand tint it is Inaugurated 
under such good and favourable an picts as 1 have des 
ertbed to }Ou 

1 1 m) humble opinion the Congress will have done 
the Tightest thing if it unanimousl) adop s this resolution 
Ma) Uod grant that )OuwiUpa^s this resoluilon unanl 
mousl) ma) God grant that )ou will aUo have the courage 
and the abilitv to caff) out the r soluii >11 and that tvlthin 
one }ear 


APPEAT TO \OUNG BFNGAU 

[Soon after the Congress Mr Gandhi and the All Brothers 
made an extensive tour of the countr) appealing to the stodents to 
give up their scliools and colleges and join the ranLsof non co 
operators At Aligarh and Benares great efforts v ere made to call 
avvav ihe students frem (ho Muslim and Hindu Universities, if the) 
could not nationalise them The) v\ero nol quite successful though 
a few joined the Congrrs but in Bengal at the invtinco of Messrs 
C n Das and Jitendralal Banerjea a large number of students 
flocked to their standard and deserted the schools Ilwnssuch 
appeals as the following that enthused the joutb of Bengal who 
created a profound sensation b) throwing themselves m their thou 
sands at the steps of the Calcutta UniversU) Hall that iho few who 
did attend the examination bad to do so b) walkiag over their bodies 
Mr Gandlii later reproved such obstructive methods but he wrote 
tins appeal early in January 1921 — J 
Dear Young Friends 

I have ]ust read an account of } our response to the 
nations call It does credit to }Ou and to Bengal I had 
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expected no less I certainly expect still more. Bengal 
has great intelligence It has a greater heart, it has more 
than Its share of the spiritual heritage for which our coun- 
try IS Specially noted You have more imagination, more 
faith, and moie emotion tlian the rest of India You haa'e 
falsified the calumny of co\aidice on more occasions ttian 
one '1 here is, iheiefore, no reason why Bengal should not 
lead now as it has done befo-c mw' 

You have taken the Step, jou will not recede You 
had ample time to think You have paused, )ou have con- 
sidered You held the Congress that delivered to the na- 
tion the message cf Non-Co-operation i c of self purificaiion, 
self-sacrifice, courage, and hope J he Nagpur Congress 
ratified, clarified, and amplified the first declaration It was 
redelivered in the midst of strife, doubt and disunion It 
was redelivered in the midst of joy acclamation, and practi- 
cally perfect unanimity It was open to you to refuse, or 
to hesitate or to respond You have chosen the better, 
through, from a wordly vnse stand point, less cau'ious way 
You dare not go back without hurting yourselves and the 
cause 

But for the evil spell that the existing system of 
government and, most of all, this western education has 
cast upon us, ihe question will not be ronsidered as open to 
argument Can the brave Arabs retain their independence 
and yet be schooled under the aegis of those who would 
hold them under bondage f They w ill laugh at a person 
who dared to ask them to go to schools that may be esta- 
blished by then invaders Is the ease different o’- if it is 
different, is it not stronger in our case when we are called 
upon to give up schools conducted under the aegis of a 
government which, rightly or wrongly, we seek to bend \o 
our will or destroy f 
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We cannot get Suaraj if not one class m the country 
IS prepared to work and sacrifice for it The G'l'crnment 
^tll yield no to the logic of words It knows no logic but 
that of brave and true deeds 

Braiery ofthe sivord ihc) knov An^ ibe> hi\c 
made themseUes proof against Its use b) us of them 

will welcome \iolence on our part Thej are unconquer- 
able In the art of meeting and suppressing iiolence Wo 
propose therefore to sterilize their power of inflicing vio- 
lence by our non \iolence Violence dies when it ceases to 
evoke response from its obiect Nontioleice is 
the corner tone of ihe edifice of Non Co opera 
tion kou will therefore not be hastv or over- 

zealous in ) 0 Uf dealings with those who miy not 
see e)e to e>c with >ou Intolerance is a species 
of violence and therefore against our cree3 Non- 
MOlcnt Non Co operation is an object lesson in 
democracy The moment we are able to ensure non- 
Molence e\en under circumstances the most provoking 
that moment we have achieved our end because that 
IS the moment when we can offer complete Non Co- 
operation 

I ask you not to be frightened at the proposition just 
stated People do not move in arithmetical progression 
not even in geometrical progression They have been 
known to perish m a day they have been known to rise in 
a day Is it such a difljcult thing for India to realise that 
thirty crores of human beings have but to fee) their strength 
and they can be free without having to use it / As we had 
not regained national consciousness the rulers have 
4iitherto played Us against one another We haie to refuse 
to do so and we are masters not they 
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Non-Co-operation deals first wUh those sensitive classes- 
upon whom the government has acted so successfully and 
who have been lured into the trap consciously or unconsci- 
ously as the schoolgoing youths have been 

When \ve come to think about it, the sacrifice required 
is infinitesimal for individuals because the whole is distribut- 
ed among so many of us. For what is your sacrifice f To- 
suspend your literary studies for one year or till Swara] is 
established If I could infect the whole of the student 
world with my faith, I know that suspension of studies need 
not extend even to a year 

And in the place of your suspended studies I would 
urge you to study the methods of bringing about Swaraj as^ 
quietly as possible even within the year of grace I present 
you with the SPINNING WHEEL and suggest to you that 
on it depends India’s economic salvation. 

But you are at liberty to reject it if you wish and go to 
the college that has been promised to you by Mr Das. 
Most of your fellow-students in ithe National College 
at Gujarat have undertaken to give at least four hours 
to spinning everyday It is no sacrifice to learn a 
beautiful art and to be able to clothe the naked at the same 
time. 

You have done your duty by withdiawing from Govern- 
ment colleges, I have only showed you the easiest 
„ and the most profitable way of devmting the time at your 
disposal 

Mav God give you strength and courage to sustain you 
in } our determination 

Your well-wisher, 

M K Gandhi 



OP>N IXl lER TO ran DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 

[Mr Gacdhi addressed the following open letter to H R H 
the Duke of Connaught in the first week of rebruirj 1921 *— ] 

Sir~\our Ro}al Highnes*^ must have heard a great 
deal about Nuu Co-ofctatton Non Co operationtsls and 
(heir methods and inctdeniall) of me its humble author 
I fear that the information given Your Rojal Highness 
must have been in its nature ore sided I owe it to )Ou to 
m> fnerds and myself that I should place before ) ou a hat 
I conceive to be the scope of Non Co operation as followed 
not only by me but tny do est a<$ociaics such as Messrs 
ShauVat Alt and Mahomed Alt 

For me it is no joy and pleasure to be actively 
associated in the boycott of Your Royal Hipbness visit I 
have tendered loyal voUiniary assistance to Government for 
an unb ohen period cf rearly 30 years in ihe full belief that 
through that lay the path of fieed m for my country It 
was vhertfore no slight thing for me to suggest to my 
couniiy men that we should lake no pan m welcoming \ our 
Royal Hi^lnes Not one among us has anything against 
you as an Lnglish genlltroen \Ve hold your person as 
acred as that of a dearest friend 1 do not know any of 
my friends who would not guard it with his life if he found 
It m danger 

We ate not at war with individual rnghshmen We 
seek not to destroy English life We do desire lo destroy 
the System that has emasculated our country in body mind 
and ou) We are deteimined to battle with all our might 
again t that m Erghsh nature which has made O Dwyensm. 
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and Dyerism possible in the Punjab and has resulted in a 
wanton affront upon Islam, a faith professed by seven crores 
of your countrymen We consider 't inconsistent with our 
self-respect any longer to brook the spirit of superiority 
and dominance which has systematically ignored and dis- 
regarded the sentiments of thirty crores of innocent people 
of India on many a vital matter It is humiliating to us. 
It cannot be a matter of pride to you that thirty crores of 
Indians should live day in and day out in fear of their lives 
from one hundred thousand Englishmen and, therefore, be 
under subjection to them 

Your Royal Highness has come, not to end the 
system I described, but to sustain It by upholding its pres- 
tige Your first pionouncement was a laudation of Lord 
Willingdon I have the privilege of knowing him I 
■•beheve him to be an honest, amiable gentleman, who will 
■not willingly hurt even ally, but he certainly failed as a 
ruler He allowed himSelf to be guided by those whose 
interest it was to support their power He is not reading 
the mind of the Dravidian province Here in Bengal you 
are issuing a certificate of merit to a Governor who is again 
from all I have heard an estimable gentleman, but he 
knows nothing of the heart of Bengal and its yearnings. 
Bengal is not Calcutta, Fort William and the palaces of 
Calcutta represent an insolent exploitation of the un- 
’murmunng and highly cultured peasantry of this fair 
province 

The Non-Co-opeiationists have come to the conclusion 
that they must not be deceived by the reforms that tinker 
with the problem of India’s distress and humiliation, nor 
must they be impatient and angry We must not in our 
impatient anger resort to stupid violence We freely admit 
that we must take our due share of blame for the existing 
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-State It IS not so much British guns that are responsible 
■for our Subjection as our oluntary co operation 

Our non participation in a hearty welcome to Your 
Royal Highness is thus m no sense a demonstration against 
}Our higli personage biii it is against the system you come 
to uphold I know Individual Ciiglishmcn cannot even if 
iliej will alter the Lnglish ntnire all of a sudden If we 
would be the equals of 1 11 ^!' amen we must cast off fear 
We must learn to be self reltin and independent of schools, 
courts projection and patrona^^e of a Gavernment we seek 
0 end if It will not mend 

Hence this non % lolent Non Co operation I know we 
have not all yet become non violent in speech and deed but 
the results so far achieved have I assure Your Royal High 
ness been amazing The people have understood the 
secret and valu of non violence as they hv/e never done 
before He who will mi) see that this is a religious pun 
f) ing movement We are leaving oit d ink We are trying 
to rid India of the curse of uiitouchabilily We are trying 
to throw off foreign tinse! splendour and by reverting to the 
spmnino' wheel reviving the ancient and poetic simplicity of 
life We hope thereby to sterilize the existing harmful 
institutions 

I ask Your Ro}al Highness as an Englishman to study 
this movement and its possibilities for the Empire and the 
world We are at war with no^hinj, that is good m the 
world In protecting Islam m the manner we are we are 
provecung all religions in protecting the honour of India 
we are protecting the honour of humanity For our means 
are hurtful to none We desire to liv^e on terms of friend 
ship with Englishmen, but th&l friendsiiip must be friend- 
ship of equals both m theory and m practice, and we must 
-continue to non co operate i e, to purify ourselves till the 
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goal IS achieved I ask Your Ro}al Highness, and through 
you every Englishman, to appreciate the iiew-pomt of Non- 
Co-operation 

I beg to remain, 

Your Royal Highness’ faithful servant, 
Jlf K Gandhi. 



I HE NEED FOR llUMlEirY • 

The spirit of non violence necessarily leads to humility 
Non violence means rctiance on God the Rock of Ages It 
«e would seek His aid we must approach Hitn with a 
’humble and a contrite heart Non-co operationisis may 
not trade upon theu amazmg success to the Congress We 
must act even as the mango tree whicli droops ash bears 
fruit Its grandeur lies in Its majestic lowliness But one 
hears of non CO operationisis being Insolent and Intolerant 
in their behaviour towards those who dlflcrfrom them I 
know that they will lose all their majesty and glor> if they 
betray any inflation Whilst we may not be dissatisfied 
with the progress made so far we have little to our credit 
to make us feel proud We have to sacrifice much more 
than we have done to justify pride much less elation 
Thousands who flocked to the Congress pandal have 
undoub edly given their intelligent assent to the doctrine 
but few have followed U out in practice Leaving aside the 
pleaders how many parents have withdrawn their children 
■from schools f How many of those who registered their 
vote in favour of non co operation have taken to hand 
;spinning or discarded the use of all foreign cloth t 

Non co operation is not a movement of brag bluster 
or bluff It IS a test of our sincerity It requires solid and 
silent felf sacrifice It challenges our honesty and our 
-^pacltyfor national work It is a movement that alms at 
translating ideas into action And the more wc do the 
^ more v^e find that much more must be done than we had 
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expecled And this thought of our imperfection must 
make us humble 

A non-co-opcralionist stiives to compel attention and 
to set an example noth} his \ioknce but b) his unobtrusive 
humility Pie allows his solid action to speak for his creed 
His strength lies m his reliance upon the correctness of hiS 
position And the conviction of it grows most in his 
opponent when he least interposes his speech between his 
action and his opponent. Speech, specially when it is 
hearty, betrays want of confidence and it makes one’s 
opponent sceptical about the reality of the act itself 
Humility therefore is the key to quick success I hope 
that every non-co opera' lonist will lecognise the necessity 
of being liumble and self restrained It is because so little 
IS really required to be done and because all of that little 
depends entirely upon ourselves that I have ventured the 
belief that Swaiaj is attainable ir less than one 
year 


S 1 RIKES * 

Strikes are the oider of the day 'Phey are a symptom 
of the existing unrest All kinds of vague ideas are 
floating in the air A vague hope inspires a]], and great 
will be the dis-appomtment if that vague hope does not 
take de'^nite shape I he labour world m India, as else- 
where, IS at the mercy of those who set up as advisers and' 
guides The latter are not always scrupulous, and not 
always wise even when they are scrupulous '1 he laboureis 
are dissatisfied with their lot They have every reason foi 
dissatisfaction They are being taught, and justly, to 
regard themselves as being chiefly instrumental in enrich- 

* Young India, February, 1921, 
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ing their emplojers And o it requires little effort to 
make them lay down their tools The political situation 
too IS beginning to affect the labourers of India And 
there are not wanting labour leaders who consider that 
strikes may be engineered for political purposes 

In my opinion it will be a most senou mistaije to 
make use of labour strikes for such a purpose I don t 
deny that such strikes can serve political ends But the) 
do not fall within the plan of non violent Non co operation 
It does not require much effort of the intellect to percene 
that It {s a most dangerous thing to make political use of 
labour until labourers understand the political condition of 
the country and are prepared o work for the common good 
This IS hardly to be erpecied of them all of a sudden and 
until they ha\e bettered their own conduion so «s to enable 
them to keep body and soul together in a decent manner 
The greatest political contribution ihertfore that labourers 
can make is to improve their own condition to become 
better informed to insist on their rights and e\en lO 
demand proper use by their emplo)ers of the manufactures 
m which they have had such au important hand The 
proper evolution therefore would be for the labourers to 
raise themselves to the status of part proorietois Strikes 
therefore, for the present should only take place for the 
direct betterment of the labourers lot and when they have 
acquired the spirit of patrio ism for ihe regulation of prices 
of the manufactures 

The conditions of a successful strike are simple And 
when they are fulfilled a strike need never fail 

(1) The cause of the strike must be just 

(2) There should be practical unanimil) among the- 
strikers 
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(3) There should be no violence used against non- 
^tnkers 

(4} Strikers should be able to maintain themselves 
during the strike period without failing back upon U nion 
funds and should therefore occupy ihemsebes m some 
useful and productive temporary occupation 

(5) A strike is no remedy when there ib enough 
other labour to replace strikers. In that case in the event 
of unjust treatment or inadequate wages or the like, 
resignation is the remedy 

(6) Successful strikes have taken place even when 
all the above conditions have not been fulfilled, but that 

^erely proves that the employees were weak and had a 
.g^lUy conscience. We often make terrible mistakes by 
copVing bad examples The safest thing is not to copy 
-exai^les of which we have rarely complete knowledge but 
to foll^ the conditions which we know, and recognise to be 
ossentiabfor success 

It duty of every well wisher of the country, if 
we are to attain Swaraj during the year, not to precipitate 
any ac'ion that may even by a day retard the fulfilment of 
the great national purpose. 


British Press, Madras 



THE MALEGAON INCIDENT 

{Wftttng tn \oung Indn Mr Gctndht deplored the 
mtshehavxour of Non Co operators uho tooh part tn the 
fray tn Malegaon tn the first **.eeh of May 1921 ] 

If the facts reported in the press are substantially 
correct Malegaon Non Co-operators ha\ e been f^il e to 
their creed their faith and their country They have 
put bad the hands of the clock of progress Non 
V lolence is the rock on which the whole structure of 
Non Co operation IS built Take that away and every 
act of renunciation comes to naught as artificial fruit is 
no more than a showy nothing The murder of the men 
who were evidently doing their duty was if the report 
IS correct deliberate It was a cowardly attacl Cer 
tain men wilfully broke the lav/ and invited punish 
ment 

There could be no just hcaiion for resentment of 
such imprisonment Those who commit violence of 
the Malegaon type are the real co operators with the 
Government The latter will gladly lose a few officers 
if thereby they could kill Non Co operation A few 
more such murders and we shall forfeit the sympathy of 
the masses I am convinced that the people will not 
tolerate violence on our part They are by nature 
peaceful and thev have welcomed Non Co operation 
because it is deliberately non violent 

What must we do then 9 We must ceasles ly 
preach against violence alike in public and m private 
We must not show any sympathy to the evildoers 
We must advise the men who have taken part m *he 
87 
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murders to surrender themselves if they are at all 
repentant. The workers must be doubly careful in 
their talks They must cease to talk of the evil of 
the Go^ ernment and the officials, whether European 
or Indian Bluster must give place to the work of 
building up put before the nation by the Congress 
We must be patient if there is no response to the de- 
mand for men, money and munitions All police 
orders must be strictly obeyed. There should be no 
processions or hartals when known workers are pro 
secured or imprisoned If we ivelcome imprisonments 
of innocent men, as we must, we ought to cultivate 
innocence and congratulate ourselves when we are 
punished for holding opinions, or for doing things 
that we consider it our duty to do i e., for spinning, 
or collecting funds, or getting names for the Congress 
register There shoti'd be no civil disobedience. We 
have undertaken to stand the gravest provocation and 
remain non-violent Let us be careful lest the hour of 
our triumph be, by ou’- follv. the hour of our defeat and 
humiliation. 

[Reve) ling to the same subject in a subsequent issue 
of hts papei , Ml Gandhi xvi ote ] 

I observe that there is a tendency to minimise the 
guilt of the Non-Co-operators at Malegaon No 
amount of provocation by the Sub-Inspector could 
possibly justify retaliation by the Non-Co-operators. 
I am not examining the case from the legal stand- 
point I am concerned only with the Non-Co-opera- 
tor’s. He is bound under his oath not to retaliate even 
under the gravest provocation 

'[But what should Non-Go-operatoi s do tn the event 
that any of its lea del s weie ai rested? Should hartals- 
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and othi.r demoni,traUonh follow a a matter of course ? 
Mr Gandht was evpltcti — ] 

I would ask the public who are interested in the 
Khilafat or Swaraj religiously to refrain from all 
demonstrations over the arrest or imprisonment of e\ en 
their dearest leaders I would bold it no honour to me 
for the public to proclaim a hartal or hold meetings if 
I was arreated or Maulana Shaukat All for that matter 
I would welcome and expect in any such event a com 
pletG immediate boycott of all foreign cloth a more 
energetic adoption of the spinning wheel a more vigo 
rous collection on behalf of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and 
a flooding of Congress ofiices for registration as mem 
bers I would certainlj expect the emptying of Govern 
merit schools and college* and more suspensions of 
practice by lawjers Killing officers and burning build 
mgs will not onl> retnrd the advent of Swaraj and the 
righting of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs but arc 
likely to lead to utter demoralisation of tbs nation We 
must therefore scrupulously avoid all jccasions w hich 
would excite the pas ion* of the mob and lead them 
into undesirable or criminal conduct 

THH SIMLA MSIT 

(boon after Lord Readtng armed tn India ai 
trfervieu vasarra Red by Pandtt Malax lya betuecn tin, 
text \ tetroy and Ur Gandhi The mtentcit uhtch 
la^ ed many ^owrs /ool place at Simla in 
Mu h spe uiatiou teas rife as to the result of the inter 
iictr<7n//Ur Gaidhi exploited the ctrcumstanccs and 
the results of the s *eniew tn an arti le tn \oung India 
ut der the title The bin la Vtsit 
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Many are asking v/hy I waited upon His Excellency 
the Viceroy. Some inquire why the author of Non Co- 
operation should seek to see the Viceroy. All want 
to know the result of the inter\ lew. 1 like the rigorous 
scrutiny of the Non Co-operators, who more than Caesar’s 
wife must be abbve suspicion Non-Co-operation is 
self-reliance We want to establish Swaraj, not obtain 
it from others Then why approach a Viceroy ? This is 
all good, so far as it goes And I should be a bad 
representative of our cause, if I went to anybody to ask 
for Swaraj, I have had the hardihood to say that 
Swaraj could not be granted even by God. We would 
have to earn it ourselves Swaraj from its very nature 
is not in the giving of anybody 

But we want the world with us in our battle for 
freedom, we want, the good-will ofe\ery body Our 
cause, we claim, is based upon pure justice There are 
certain things we want Englishmen to surrender. All 
these things need mutual discussion and mutual under- 
standing. Non-Co-operation is the most potent instru- 
ment for creating world opinion in our favour. So long 
as we protested and co-operated, the world did not 
understand us. The erstwhile lion of Bengal in his early 
days used to relate the story of Englishmen, who asked 
him how many broken heads there were m India, 
if things were really so bad, as now represented them to 
be That was the way John Bull understood best. 
The other question the world has undoubtedly been 
asking IS If things are really so bad, why do we co- 
operate with the Government in so pauperising and 
humiliating us 9 Now the tvorld understands our atti- 
tude, no, matter how eakly we may enforce it in 
practice The v/orld is now curious to know what ails 
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us The Viceroy represents a big world His Excel- 
lency wanted to know why I with whom co operation 
wts an article of faith had Non Co operated There 
must be something wrong with the Government or me 
And so His Excellency mentioned to Pandit Mala 
viyaji and to Mr Andrews that he would like to see 
me and hear my views I went to see the Panditji 
because he was anxious to meet me I hold him in 
such high regard that I would not think ev en if he was 
well and I could help it of letting him come to me 
As it was he was too weak to travel to me It was 
ray duty to go to him And when I heard the purport 
of his conversation with His Excellency I did not 
require any persuasion to prompt me to ask for an 
appointment if His Excellency wished to hear my views 
I have devoted o much space to the reason for my 
seeking an appointment for I wanted to make clear the 
limits and the meaning of Non Co operat on 

It IS directed not against men but against measures 
It IS not directed against the Goxernors but against the 
system they administer The roots of Nou Co opera 
tion he not m hatred but in justice if not m love Glad 
stone nsed to draw a sharp distinction between bad 
actions and bad men He was accused of discourtesy 
for using some very strong expressions about the arts of 
his opponents He put up the defence that be would 
bale failed m his duty if be had not characterised their 
actions as they deserved to be but he did not therefore 
mean to convey that his opponents deserved the epithets 
he had used about their acts As a youth when I heard 
this defence I could not appreciate it Now with years 
of experience and use I understand how true it was I 
have found some of the truest of my friends capable of 
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indefensible acts. For me there are few truer men than 
V S. Srinivas Shastnar, but Ins actions confound me 
I do not think he loves me less because he believes that 
I am leading India down to the abyss. 

And so I hope, this great movement of Non-Co- 
operation has made it clear to thousands, as it has to 
me, that whilst we may attach measures and systems* 
we may not, must not, attack men» Imperfect ourselves, 
we must be tender towards others and be slow to impute 
motives 

I therefore gladly seized the opportunity of waiting 
upon His Excellency and of assuring him that ours was 
a religious movement designed to purge Indian political 
life of corruption, deceit, terrorism and the incubus of 
white superiority 

The reader must not be too curious. He must not 
believe the so-called ‘reports’ in the press The veil 
must remain drawn over the details of the conversation 
between the Viceroy and myself. But I may assure 
him that I explained, as fully as I knew how the three 
claims— the Khilafat, the Punjab, and Swaraj, and 
gave him P'e genesis of Non-Co operation His 
Excellency heard me patiently, courteously and attentive- 
ly He appeared to me be anxious to do only the right 
thing We had a full discussion of the burning topics as 
between man and man We discussed the question of non- 
violence, and It appeared to me to be common cause 
between us Of that I may have to write more fully later 

But beyond saying that we were able to understand 
each other, I am unable to say that there was more 
in the interwiew. Some may think with me that a 
mutual understanding is in itself no small gam Then, 
in that sense, the interview was a distinct success. 
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But at the end of 'll! the long discusions I am 
more than ever convinced that our salvation rests solely 
upon our own effort His Excellency can only help 
or hinder I am sanguine enough to think that he will 
help 

We must redouble our efforts to go through our 
programme It is clearly as follows (1) Removal of 
un^ouchability, (2) removal of the drink curse (3) 
ceaseless introduction of the spinning wheel and the 
ceaseless production of Ivhaddar leading to an almo t 
complete bojcott of foreign cloth, (4) registration of 
Congress members and (5) collection of Tilak Swaraj 
Fund 

Ho fierce propaganda is necessary for solidifying 
Hindu Muslim unity and producing a still more non 
violent atmo pbere 

1 have put uotouchabilily in the forefront because 
I observe a certain remissness about it Hindu Non 
Co operators may not be indifferent about it We may 
be able to right the Kbilafat wrong but we can never 
reach Swaraj with the poison of untouchabiUty corrod 
mg the Hindu part of the national body Swaraj is a 
meaningless term if we desire to 1 eep a fifth of India 
under perpetual subjection and deliberately d'*ny to 
them the fruits of national culture We are seeking 
the aid of God in this great purification movement but 
we deny to the most deserving among His creatures the 
rights of humanity Inhuman cursives, we may not 
plead before the Throne for deliverance from the m 
humanity of others 

I put drink second as I feel that God has sent the 
mov ement to us unsought The greatest storm rages 
round it The drink movement is fraught with the 
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greatest danger of violence. Bat so long as this Gov- 
ernment persists in keeping the drink shops open, so 
long must we persist in sleeplessly warning our erring 
countrymen against polluting their lips with drink. 

The third place is assigned to the spining wheel 
though for me it is equally important with the first two. 
If we produce an effective boycott of foreign cloth during 
this year we shall have shown cohesion, effbrt, con- 
centration, earnestness, a spirit of nationality that must 
enable us to establish Swaraj. 

Membership of the Congress is essential for the 
immense organisation required for dotting the country 
with the spinning wheels and for the manufacture and 
distribution of Khaddar and for dispelling the fear that 
membership of the Congress may be regarded as a crime 
by the Government 

The fifth item, the Tilak Swaraj Fund perpetuates 
the memory of the soul of Swaraj, and supplies us with 
the sinews of war. 

We ate under promise to ourselves to collect one 
crore rupees, register one crore members and introduce 
twenty lacs of spinning wheels m our homes by the 
30th June We shall postpone the attainment of our 
goal, if we fail to carry out the programme evolved at a 
largely attended meeting of the All-India Congress- 
Committee, and arrived at after full consideration and 
debate. 
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\AfUr the Rcadtng tnfervtexif the Als 

Brothers tsstud a statement at iht tni>tance of Mr Gan 
dht’^a statement tn whtch they regretted ihetr occastonat 
lapse into excessive language and promised to refrain 
from writing or speahtng tn any manner likely to pro" 
vokc Violence This ‘ definite result of the interview 
was claimed as a victory for the Government Others 
claimed that tiwasa victory for Mr Gandhi who ex 
plained thut it was no apology or undurtaking to the 
Government but a reasscriion of the principle of non 
violence to whtch the Ah Brothers had subscribed It 
was a statement to the public irrespective of what the 
Government might or might not do with them In 
answer to criticisms against hts advice to the BrotherSr 
Mr Gandhi stoutly defended h\s action and praised thee 
Brothers attitude H wrot in ^ounglndmo/ June 
15 1921 — ] 

The All Brothers apology still continues to tax 
people s minds I continue to receive letters expostulat 
ing with me for having gone to the Viceroy at alL 
Some consider that 1 have bungled the whole afiairr 
others blame the Brothers for having for once- 
weakened and that in deference to me I know that 
in a short while the storm will blow over For iir 
spite of all 1 have heard and read I feel that I did" 
the right thing in responding to the Viceroy s wish to- 
know my views It would have been wrong on my 
part to have waited for a formal written invitation 
from His Excellency I feel too that I gave the best 
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advice possible m the interests of Islam and India, when 
I asked the Brothers to make the statement issued by 
them The Ah Brothers have showed numility and 
courage of a high o'^der in making the statement. They* 
have shown that they are capable of sacrificing their 
pride and their all for the sake of their faith and 
country. They have served the cause by making the 
statement, as they would have injured it by declining 
to make it. 

In spite of all that conviction in me, lam not 
surprised at the remonstrances I am receiving. They but 
show that the methods now being pursued are new, that 
the country will not surrender a title of its just demands, 
and for their satisfaction, 't wishes to rely purely upon 
its own strength 

I give below the relevant parts of the strongest 
argument in condemnation of my advice and its accept- 
ance by the Brotheis. The letter, moreover, is written 
by one of the greatest among the Non-Co-operators It 
IS not written for publication at all But I know the 
writer will not mind my sharing it with the reader For 
1 have no doubt that he represents the sentiments of 
several thoughtful Non-Co-operators It is my humble 
duty to discuss the issues arising from the incident, and 
the implications of Non-Co operation. It is only by 
patient reasoning, that 1 hope to be able to demonstrate 
the truth, the beauty and the reasonableness of Nor- 
Co operation Here then are the extracts 

The statement of the Brothers, taken by itself 
and read without reference to what has preceded and 
followed it, IS a manly enough document. If in the 
heat of the moment they have said things which, they 
510W find, may reasonably be taken to have a tendency 
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to mute to violence, they have in publishing their 
regret taken the only honourable course open to 
public men of th ir po ition I should also have been 
prepared to justify the undertaking they have gi\en 
for the future had that undertaking been address 
ed to those of their CO workers who unlike themseh ea 
donotbelie\e m the cult of violence in any c rcum 
stances whatever But the general words public assur 
ance and promise to all who may reqnire it cannot in 
the circumstances leave any one m a doubt as to the 
partJcular party who did require such assurance arid 
promise and at whose bidding it v/as given The Vice 
roys speech has now made it perfectly clear and we 
ha\e the indisputable fact that the leader of the N C 
O movement has been treating with the Government 
and has secured the susp nsion of the prosecution of the 
Brothers by inducing them to give a public apology and 
an undertaking 

In this view of the case— and I fail to see what 
other view i pos ible— very serious questions affecting 
the whole mo\ ement arise for consid ration Indeed it 
seems to me that the whole p inciple of Nor Co opera 
tion has been gi\en away 

" I am not one of those who fight shy of the very 
name of Government nor of those who lool upon an 
eventual settlement with the Government as the only 
means of obtaining redress of our wrongs and establish 
mg Swaraj I believe m what you have constantly 
taught ttz that the achie\ement of Swaraj rests 
entirely and solely with us At the same time I do not 
nor so far as I am aware do you exclude the possibility 
of a settlement with the Government under proper con 
ditions Such settlement however can only relate to 
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principles, and can have mothing to do with the con 
venience or safety of individuals. In a body of cO' 
workers, you cannot make distinctions between man and 
naan, and the humblest of them is entitled to the same 
ptotection at the hands of the leaders as the most pro* 
afinent Scores, if not hundreds of our men have 
willingly gone to gaol for using language far less strong 
than that indulged by the Brothers Some at least of 
these could easily have been sav ed by giv ing a similar 
apology and undertaking, and yet it never occurred to 
any one to advise them to do so On the contrary, their 
action was applauded by the leaders and the whole of 
the Non*Co-operationist press. The case, which more 
forcibly than any other comes to my mind at the 
moment, is that of Hamid Ahmad, who has recently 
been sentenced at Allahabad to transportation for life 
and forfeiture of property. Is there any reason why this 
man should not be saved ? I find Maulana Muhammad 
All pays him a high tribute in his Bombay speech of 
the 30th May, What consolation this tribute will bring 
tp Hamid Ahmad from a man simiiary situated who has 
saved himself by an apology and an undertaking, I 
cannot say Then there are so many others rotting in 
gaol who have committed no offence, and a great many 
more already picked out for the same fate Is it enough 
for us to send them our good wishes from the safe posi- 
tions we ourselves enjoy 

‘'The Viceroy in his speech has made it clear, that 
the only definite result of the several interviews you 
had with him, is the apology and the undertaking from 
the Brothers. You have also made it quite clear in 
your subsequent speeches, that our campaign is to go on 
unabated. It seems that no point involving any 
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principle his been setllcJ cvcepl what n edcd no 
negotiating on cither side tic, that there is to 
be no incitement to \iolcncc 1 do not sai that 
m this slate of things there should ha\c been no 
treating \Mth the Government though mach cm be 
said in support of that \ icw When it was found that 
the game had to be played out it would have b en 
quite legitimate for two such honorable adversaries as 
yourself and I ord heading to agree to the rule of the 
game so as to a\ oid foul pla> on either side Th^sc 
rules would of cour c apph to all who tool part in the 
game and not to certain favoured individuals only The 
most essential thmo was to agree upon the weapons to 
be used While certain local Governments profess to 
meet propaganda b> propaganda they arcrcall> using 
repression of the worst type Many other similar points 
would in m> opinion be proper subjects of discussion 
even when no agreement could be arrived at on the 
roam issue 

I hop- you Will not misunderstand mo I viuld to 
none in my admiration of the sacrifices made b\ the 
Brothers and consider it a high privilege to have their 
personal friend hip What has been pre>ing upn mv 
mind for some time past is that v e who are dirLCtl> 
re ponsible for many ot our worl ers going to gioi and 
suffering other hardships are ourselves practically im 
mune For example the Government could not po ibly 
have devised my form of punishment which would 
cause some of us more pain and mental suffering than 
sending innocent boys to gaol for distributing l^afl ts 
while the author remained free Ithinl thetim^ has 
come when the leaders should welcome the opportunity 
to suffer and stoutly decline all offers of escape It i>> 
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m this view of the case that I have taken exception to 
the action of the Ali Brothers Personally I love 
them.'* 

The letter breathes nobility and courage And 
those very qualities have led to a misapprehension of 
the situation The unfortunate utterance of the Viceroy 
IS responsible for the misunderstanding 

The apology of the Brothers is not made to the 
Government It is addressed and tendered to friends, 
who drew their attention to their speeches. It was 
certainly not given ‘ at the bidding of the Viceroy ’ 

I betray no confidence, when I say that it was not even 
suggested by him. As soon as I saw the speeches,! 
stated, in order to prove the bona fidei> of the Brothers 
and the entirely non-\ lolent character of the Movement, 
that I would invite them to make a statement T-here 
was no question of bargaining for their freedom 
Having had my attention drawn to their speeches, I 
could not possibly allow them to go to gaol (if I could 
pret ent it) on the gtoiind of proved incttement to vtolcncct 
I have given the same advice lo all the accused, and 
told them that if their speeches were violent, they 
should certainly express regret A Non Co-operator 
could not do otherivise Had the Brothers been charged 
before a Court of Law, I would have advised them to 
apologise to the Court for some of the passages in their 
speeches, which, in my opinion, were capable of being 
interpreted to mean incitement to violence It is not 
enough for a Non-Co-operator not to mean violence , 
It is necessary that his speech must not be capable 
of a contrarjr interpretation by reasonable men 
We must be above suspicion The success of the move- 
ment depends upon its retaining its absolute purity, 
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I therefore suggest to the vyriter ind to those ^\ho ruaj 
think like him that the whole principle of Non Co 
operation has not only been given away as the writer 
contends but its non \ lolent character has been com 
pletely vindicated by tie Brothers apology and the 
case therefore greatly strengthened 

What however is galling to the writer is that 
whilst the Brothers have remained free the lesser lights 
are m prison for haMng spoken less strongly than they 
That a ery fact shows the real character of Non 
Cooperation A Non Co operator tnaj not bargain for 
personal safety U was open to m-» to bargain for the 
liberty of the others Then 1 would hive given avvav 
the whole case for Non Co operation I did not bargain 
even for the Brothers Iibertv Istitedinthe clearest 
possible terms that no matter what the Government 
did it would be my duty on meeting the Brothers to 
advise them to make the statement to sav e their honour 
We must play the game’ whether the Govern 
ment reciprocate or not Indeed I for one do 
not expect the Government to pay the game 
It was when I came to the conclusion that there 
was no honour about the Government that I non co 
operated Lord Reading may wish does wish to do 
right and justice But he will not be permitted to If 
the Gov ernment were honorable they would have set 
free all the prisoners as soon as they decided not to 
prosecute the Ah Brothers If the Government were 
honorable they would not have caught youths and put 
them in prison whilst they left Pandit Motilal Nehru 
the arch offender free If the Government were 
honorable, they would not countenance bogus Leagues 
of Peace If the Government were honourable they 
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would have long ago repented for their heinous deeds, 
^ven as we have for eveiy crime committed by our 
people m Amntsar, Kasur, Viramgam, Ahmedabad, 
and recently in Malegaon I entertain no false hopes or 
misgivings about the Government. If the Go\ ern 
ment were to morrow to arrest the Ah Brothers, I 
would still justify the apologv. The have acted on the 
square, and we must all do likewise. Indeed, inas- 
much as the Government are still arresting people for 
disaflection, they are arresting the Ah Brothers 

The writer is, again, not taking a oorrect view of 
Non-Co-operation lu thinking that Non Co-operators 
who are in gaol, are less fortunate than we who are 
outside. For me, solitary confinement in a prison cell, 
without any breach on my part of the code of Non-Co- 
operation, or private or public morals, will be freedom 
For me, the whole of India is a prison, even as the 
master’s house is to his slave, a slave to be free must 
continuously rise against his slavery, and be locked up 
in his master's cell for his rebellion. The cell-door is 
the door to freedom. I feel no pity for those who are 
suffering hardships in the gaols of the Government. 
Innocence under an evil Government must ever rejoice 
on the scaffold. It was the easiest thing for the 
Brothers to have rejected my advice, and embraced the 
opportunity of joining their comrades in the gaols I 
•nay inform the reader that, when during the last stage 
of the South African straggle, I was arrested, my wife 
and all friends heaved a sigh of>elief It was in the 
prisons of South Africa, that I had leisure and peace 
from strife and struggle. 

It IS perhaps now clear, why the Non-Co-operation 
prisoners may not make any statement to ^axn the\r 
freedonu 
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[Ai itmt of iht Moplah outbreah in Aii(lu<:t 
1921 Mr Gandhi xoas t'i Assatn Wtthm a ueek of the 
outbreak Mr Gandhx xiroie <r< foJloxffs to the Young 
India under the heading The Txto Incompaitblet 
Violence 'ind non violence nre two incomp'xtible forces 
destructive of each other Non violence for its success 
therefore needs an entirely non violent atmosphere The 
Moplah outbreak has disturbed the atmo phere as 
nothing else has since the inauguration of Non Co oper 
ation I am writing this at Sylhet on the ^9th August 
Bv the time it is in print much more information will 
ha\o reached th" public I have only a hary notion of 
what has happened I have »een only three lesu s of 
daily papers containing the Associated Press messages 
One cannot help noting the car ful editing these mes 
sages have undergone But it is clear that Moplahs 
have succeeded in taking half a dozen lives and have 
given already a few hundred Malabar is under mar 
tial law The reprisals on the part of the Government 
are still to follow The braver the insurgents the 
sterner the punishment Such is the law of Govern 
ments And I would not have minded the loss of ten 
times as many lives as the Moplahs must have lost if 
onh they had remained strictly non violent They 
would then have brought Swaraj nearest It is any day 
worth all the piice we can pay in our own lives For 
the Moplahs it would have meant too the immediate 
redress of the Khilafat wrong God wants the purest 
sacrifice Our blood must not contain the germs of 
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anger or hate. It it not a sacrifice freely given that 
-exacts a price The iVloplahs have demanded a price. 
The sacrifice has lost much of its nobility. Now it will 
be said, that the Moplahs have received well-merited 
punishment. 

There would have been no martial law if only the 
Moplahs had died And if there had been, it would have 
been thrice welcome It would have ended the system 
of Government which is decimating the land. 

Of course now a days it is the fashion to make 
Non-Co operation responsible for every affictioo, 
whether it is a famine, a coolie exodus or a Moplah 
rising. It is the finest tribute that can be paid to the 
universality of Non-Co-operation But nothing has been 
produced by the Madras Government in support of the 
charge. 

Our own duty is clear Non-Co-operators must 
wash their hands clean of all complicity We must not 
betray any mental or secret approval of the Moplahs. 
We must see clearly, that it would be dishonourable 
for us to show any approval of the violence. We must 
search for no extenuating circumstance We have 
chosen a rigid standard for ourselves and by that we 
must abide. We have undertaken to do no violence 
even under the most provoking circumstances. Indeed 
we anticipate the gravest provocation as our final test. 
The misguided Moplahs have therefore rendered a 
distinct disservice to the sacred cause of Islam and 
Swaraj. 

We may plead, as indeed we must, if we have acted 
honestly, that in spite of our efforts we have not been 
able to bring under check and discipline all the turbul- 

sections of the community. The choice for the 
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■people lies bctvreen the gentle nnd sell Imposed rn!c of 
■non \ lolence and Non Co-operation, and the iron rule of 
the Government The latter is now demonstrating its 
power and ability to counteract all the forces of \ lolence 
by Its superior and trained violence We have no 
answer if we cannot show that we have greater in 
flnence o\ er the people We must be able quite clearly 
to see for ourselves and show to the people that display 
of force by us against that of the Government is Jjjfe a 
child attempting with a straw to stop ♦he current 

I am painfully aware of the fact that we have not 
as a people yet arrived at the settled conviction that 
India cannot attain immediate Swara) except through 
complete non violence. We do not even sec that 
Hindu Muslim unity must vanish under the strain of 
violence What is at the back of our mutual 
distrust if It IS not the fear of each others violence? 
And Swaraj without real heart unity is an inconceivable 
proposition 

What IS It that hinders attammeat of Swaraj if it 
IS not fear of \ lolencc ? Are we not deterred simply 
through that fear from taking all our steps at once 9 
Can we not if we can be sore of non violence issue to 
day an ultimatum to the Government either to co operate 
with us or to go ? Do not the Moderates keep aloof 
mainly because they distrust our ability to create a 
non violent atmosphere ? Their timidity will derive 
nurture from the Moplah outbreak 

What then must we do ? Certainly not feel des 
pondent We must go forward with greater zeal, 
greater hope because of greater faith in our meins We 
must persevere m the process of conversion of the most 
Ignorant of our countrymen to the doctrine of non* 
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violence as an indispensable means as %vell for redressing 
the Khilafat wrong as for attaining Swaraj 

The Moplahs are among the bravest in the land 
They are God-fearing Their bravery must be trans- 
formed into purest gold. I feel sure, that once they 
reaRse the necessity of non-violence for the dofjsnce of 
the faith for which thev have hitherto taken life, lhav 
will follow It without flinching. Here is the testimony 
given to Moplah valour by the writer m in the ‘ Imperial 
Gazetteer of India ” “ The one constant element is a 

desperate fanaticism, surrender is unknown, the martyrs 

* 

are consecrated before they go out and hymned after 
death I” Such courage is worthy of a better treatment. 
The Government dealt with it by passing, years ago, a 
special act against them It has already set its machi- 
nery in motion for the present trouble The Morlahs 
will no doubt die cheerfully I wonder if it is possible 
for us to transmute their courage into the noble courage 
of non-violence. It may be impossible to achieve the 
miracle through human effort. But God is noted for His 
miracles. Many consider that attainment of Swaraj 
this year, if it is realised, must be counted a miracle It 
has got to be preceded by a miraculous conversion of 
India, not excluding its bravest sons, to the doctrine of 
non-violence at least, in its restricted scope le as an 
indispensable condition for securing India’s freedom. 


AX# 



APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA 


[The following appeal addressed to the women of 
India appeared in Younp Iiidn of August 11 1921 ) 
Dear Sisters 

The All India Congress Committee has come to a 
momentous decision in fixing the 30th September next 
as the final date for completing the boycott of foreign 
cloth begun by the sacrificial fire lit on the 31st July 
in Bombay in memory of Lokamanya Tilak I was 
accorded the privilege of setting fire to the huge pile 
containing co^tlv sans and other dres cb which vou 
have hitherto considered fine and beautiful I feel that 
It was right and wise on the part of the sisters who 
gave their costly clothing Its de«trnction was the 
most economical use you could have made of it even 
as destruction of plague infected articles is their most 
economical and best use It was a necessary surgical 
operation designed to avert more serious complaints in 
the body politic 

Tb“ women of India have during the past twelve 
months worked wouders on behalf of the motherland 
You have silently worked away as angels of mercy 
You have parted with your cash and your fine jewellery 
You have wandered from hoxre to house tomakecollec 
tions Some of you have even assisted in picketing 
Some of you who were used to fine dresses of variegated 
colours and had a number of changes during the day 
have now adopted the white and spotless but heavy 
Khadi sadi reminding one of a woman’s innate purity 
You have done all this for the sake of India for the 
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sake of the Khilafat, for the sake of the Punjab There 
IS no guilt about your word or work Tours is the 
' purest sacrifice untainted by anger or hate Let me 
confess to you that your spontaneous and loving res- 
ponse all over India has convinced me that God is %vith 
us No other proof of our struggle being one of self- 
purification IS needed than that lacs of India s \vomcn 
are actively helping it. 

Having given much, more is now required of >ou. 
Men bore the principal share of the subscriptions to 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund. But completion of the Swadeshi 
programme is possible only if you give the largest 
share Boycott is impossible, unless you u<tll <;urrcnder 
'the whole of your fora^n cJofhtnfi So long as the taste 
persists, so long is complete renunciation impossible. 
And boycott means complete renunciation. We must 
be prepared to be satisfied with such cloth as India 
can produce, even as we are thankfully content with 
such children as God gives us I have not known a 
mother throwing away her baby even though it may 
appear ugly to an outsider So should it be with the 
patriotic women of India about Indian manufactures. 
And for you only handspun and handwoven can be 
regarded as Indian manufactures During the transition 
stage you can only get coarse Khadi in abundance You 
may add all the art to it that your taste allows or 
requires And if you will be satisfied with coarse Kbadi 
for a few months, India need not despair of seeing a 
revival of the fine rich and coloured garments of old 
which were once the envy and the despair of the 
world I assure you that a six months’ course of 
self-denial will show you that what we to-day regard 
as artistic is only falsely so, and that true art 
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takes note not merely of form but also of what lies be 
hmd There is an art that ktlh and an art that Rives 
U]e ihe fine fabric that we have imported from the 
West or the far East has literally killed millions of our 
brothers and sisters and deti\cred thousands of our 
dear sisters to a life of shame True art must be 
evidence of happiness contentment and purity of its 
authors And if you will have such art revived in our 
mid t the use of Khadi is obligatory on the best of you 
at the present moment 

And not only is the use of Khadi necessary for the 
success of the Swadeshi programme but it is imp rative 
for e\ery one of you to spin during your leisure hours 
I have suggested to boys and men also that they should 
spin Thousands of them I know, are spinning daily 
But the mam burden of spinning must as of old fall on 
your shoulders Two hundred years ago the women of 
India spun not only for home demand but also for foreign 
lands They spun not merely coarse counts but the 
finest that the world has ever spun No machine has 
yet reached the fineness of the yarn spun by our ances 
tors If then we are to cope with the demand for Khadi 
during the two months and ifterwards you must form 
spinning clubs institute spinning competitions and flood 
the Indian market with bandspun yarn For this pur 
pose some of you have to becorne experts in spinning, 
carding and adjusting the spinning wheels This means 
ceaseless toil You will not look upon spinning as a 
means of livelihood For the middle class it should 
supplement the income of the family and for very 
poor women it is undoubtedly a ineans of livelihood 
The spinning wheel Should be as it was the widows 
loving companion But for you who will read thu 
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appeal, it is presented as a duty, as Dhanna. If all 
the well-to-do women of India wore to spin a certain 
quantity daily, they would make yarn cheap and bring 
about much more quickly than otherwise the required 
fineness 

The economic and the moral sahalion of India thus 
rests mainly with you The future of India lies on your 
knees, for you will nurture the future generation Y^u 
can bring up the children of India to become simple, 
God-fearing and brave men and women, or you can coddle 
them to be weaklings unfit to bra\ e the storms of life 
and used to foreign fineries which they would find it 
difficult in after life to discard. The next fesv weeks 
will show of what stuff the women of India are made* 
I have not the shadow of a doubt as to your choice 
The destiny of India is far safer in your hands than in 
the hands of a Government that has so exploited India’s 
reeources that she has lost faith in herself. At every 
one of women’s meetings, I have asked for your bless- 
ings for the national effort, and I have done so m the 
belief that you are pure, simple and godly enough to 
give them with effect You can ensure the fru'tfulness 
of your blessings by giving up your foreign cloth and 
during your spare hours ceaselessly spinning for the 
nation 

I remain, 

Your devoted brother, 

M K GANDHI. 



THE arrest of THE ALl BROTHERS 
Appeal to the Mus'^alman*; of India 

\Thc All Brothers tficre arrested by order of the 
Bombay Covernuicnt tn the third week of September 
1921 Mr Gandhi addressed the following open letter 
Iq the Mussahnans of India through the colmnns of 
Young India ] 

Dear Countrymen — Whilst the 'irrest of Moulanas 
Shaukdt All and Mahomed Ali has touched everj Indiaa 
heart I Know what it has meant to you The brave 
brothers are staunch lover^ of their country but they 
are Mu salmans first and everything else after and it 
must be so with every religiously minded man The 
Brothers have for years past represented all that is 
best and noblest in Islam No two Mussalmans ha\e 
done more than they to rai^ the status of Islam m India 
They have promoted the cause of the Ivhilafat as no 
two other Mussalmans of India have For they have 
been true a«d they dared to tell what they felt even in 
their internment m Chindwara Their long internment 
did not demoralise or weaken them They came out just 
as brave as they went m 

And since their discharge from internment they 
have shown themselves true nationalists and you have 
taken pride in their being so 

The Brothers have by their simplicity humility 
and inexhaustible energy fired the imagination of the 
masses as no other Mussalman ha 

All these qualities have endeared them to you 
You regard them as your ideal men You sre therefore 
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sorry for their separation from you. Many, besides yon^ 
miss their genial faces. For me they had become in- 
separable I seem to be withbut my arms. For 
anything connected tyith Mussalmans, Shaukat 
All was my guide and friend He never once 
misled me. His 3udgment was sound and unerring m 
most cases With the Brothers among ns, I felt safe 
about Hindu-Musbm unity whose work they understood 
as few of us have 

But whilst we all miss them, we must not give 
way to grief or dejection. We must learn, each one of 
us, to stand alone, God only is our infallible and 
eternal Guide, 

To be dejected is not only not to have known the 
Brothers, but it is, if I may venture to say so, not to 
know what religion is 

For do we not learn in all religions that the spirit 
of the dear ones abides with us even when they physic- 
ally leave us Not only is the spirit of the Brothers 
with us, but they are serving better by their suffering 
than if they were in our midst giving us some of their 
courage, hope and energy. The secret of non-violence 
and non-co-operation lies in our realising that it is 
through suffering that we are to attain our goal What 
is the renunciation of titles, councils, law courts and 
schools, but a measure, very slight indeed, of suffering. 
That preliminary renunciation is a prelude to the 
larger suffering the hardships of a gaol life and even 
the final consummation on the gallows if need be. 
The more we suffer and the more of us suffer, the 
nearer we are to our cherished goal 

The earlier and the more clearly we recognise that 
it is not big meetings and demonstrations that woald* 
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give ns victory but quiet suffcnog the earlier and more 
certain will be our victory 

1 have made your cause my own because I beUc\ c 
ittobejust Khilafat I ha\c understood from jour 
best men is an ideal You are net fighting to sustain 
anj wrong or e\en misrule ^ou arc backing the Turks 
because they represent the gentlemen of nurope and 
because the European and especially the English preju 
dice against them is not because the Turks arc worse 
than others as men but because thej arc Mussalmans 
and v;ill not assimilate the modern spirit of exploitation 
of weaker people and their lands In fighting for the 
Turks you are fighting to raise the dignity and the 
purity of your own faith 

You have naturally therefore chosen pure methods 
to attain your end It cannot be denied that both 
Mussalmans and Hindus have lost much m moral 
stamina. Both of us ha\e become poor representatives 
of our respective faiths Instead of each one of us 
becoming a true child of God \vc expect others to live 
our religion and ei en to die for us But we have now 
chosen a method that compels os to turn each one of us 
our face towards God Non co ofxjration presumes that 
our opponent with whom we non co operate resorts- 
to methods urhich are as questionable as the purpose 
he seeks to fulfil by such methods Wc shall therefore 
find favour in the sight of God only by choosing 
methods which are different m kind from those of 
our opponents This is a big claim we have made for 
ourselves and we can attain success within the short 
time appointed by us only if our methods are m reality 
radically different from those of the Government 
Hence the foundation of our movement rests on complete 
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iion-violence whereas violence is the final refuge of the 
Government. And as no energy can be created without 
resistance, our non-resistance to Government violence 
must bring the latter to a standstill. But our non- 
violence, to be true, must be in word, thought and deed 
It makes no difference that with you non-violence is an 
expedience Whilst it lasts, you cannot consistently, 
with your pledge, harbour designs of violence. On the 
contrary, we must have implicit faith in our programme 
of non violence which presupposes perfect accord 
between thought, word and deed I would like every 
Mussulman to reali<ie whilst the occasion for anger 
IS the greatest, that by non-violence alone* can we gam 
complete victory even during this year 

Nor 13 non-violence a visionary programme. Just 
imagine what the united resolve of seven crores of 
Mussulmans (not to count the Hindus) must mean. 
Should we not have succeeded already, if all the titled 
men had given up their titles, all the lawyers had 
suspended their practice and ail the schoolboys had left 
their schools and all had boycotted Councils ? But 
we must recognise that with many 'of us flesh has 
proved too weak. Seven crores are called Mussulmans 
and twenty two crores are called Hindus but only a 
few are true Mussulmans or true Hindus. Therefore, 
if we have not gained our purpose, the cause lies within 
us And if ours is, as we claim it is, a religious struggle, 
we dare not become impatient, save with ourselves, not 
even against one another 

The Brothers, I am satisfied, are as innocent as I 
claim I am of incitement to violence Theirs, therefore, 
IS a spotless offering* They have done all in their 
power for Islam and their country. Now, if the Khila- 
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fat or the Punjab wrongs are not redressed and Swaraj 
IS net established daring this year the fault will be 
yours and mine We must remain non violent but we 
must not be passive We must repeat the formula of 
the Brothers regarding the duty of soldiers and invite 
imprisonment We need not think that the struggle 
cannot go on without even the best of us If it cannot 
ive are neither fit for Swaraj nor for redressing the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs We must declare 
from a thousand platforms that it is sinful for any Mus 
salman or Hindu to serve the existing Government 
whether as soldier or in any capacity whatsover 

Above all we must concentrate on complete boy 
cott of foreign cloth whether British Japanese 
Amer can of French or any other and begin if we 
have not already done so to introduce spinning wheels 
and hand'ooms in our own homes and manufacture all 
the cloth we need This will be at once a test of our 
belief 01 nonviolence for our country s freedom and for 
saving the Khilafat It will be a test also of Hindu 
Muslim unitj and it will be a universal test of our 
faith in our own programme I repeat my conviction 
that vre can achieve our full purpose within one month 
of a compuete boycott of foreign cloth I or we are 
then 111 a position having confidence in our ability to 
control forces of violence to offer civil disobedience if 
It IS at all found necessary 

I can therefore find no balm for the deep wounds 
inflicted upon you by the Government oiher than non 
violence translated into action by boycott of fereign 
cloth and mrnufacture of cloth in our own homes 

I am 

Your friend and comrade 
M K Gandhi 



MANIFESTO ON FREEDOM OF OPINION. 


\The Government of Bombay tn a communique 
’dated the \Sth September 1921, explained their reasons 
Jor prosecuting the Alt Brothers Mr Gandhi, Mrs. 
Sarojtnt Natdu, Messrs MoUlal Nehru, N C Kelkar, 
S S7, Stokes, Lajpai Rat, Ajmal Khan and about 50 
others issued the following manifesto on Ath October ] 

In view of the prosecution of the Ah Brothers and 
others for the reasons stated in the Government of 
Bombay communique, dated the 15th September, 1921, 
we, the undersigned, speaking in our individual capacity^ 
desire to state that it is the inherent right of every one 
^to express his opinion without restraint about the 
propriety of citizens offering their services to, or remain- 
ing in the employ of the Government, whether in the 
Civil or the Military department. 

We, the undersigned, state it as our opinion that it 
IS contrary to national dignity for any Indian to serve as 
a civilian, and more especially as a soldier, under a 
system of Government which has brought about India’s 
economic, moral and political degradation and which has 
used the soldiers and the police for repressing national 
aspirations, as for instance at the time of the Rowlatt 
Act agitation, and which has used the soldiers for 
crushing the liberty of the Arabs, the Egyptians, the 
Turks, and other nations who have done no harm to 
India 

W^e are also of opinion that it is the duty of every 
Indian soldier and civilian to sever his connection with 
the Government and find some other means of livelihood 



THE GREAT SENTINEL 
Reply to Rabimdranath Tagore 


[In the October (1921) number o/ the Modern 
Review Rabindranath Tagore wrote an article The 
€all of Truth* crifuising some features of ifccnonco 
operation moventeni Mr Gandhi replied to the 
crtiutsm in the Young India of the ISih October ] 

The Bard of Shantmiketan has contributed to tho 
Modem Review a brilliant essay on the present move 
ment It is a senes of word pictures which he alone 
can paiot If is an eloquent protest against authority 
slave mentality or whatever description one fives of 
blind acceptance of a passing mania whether out of 
fear or hope It is a welcome and wholesome reminder 
to all workers that we must not be impatient 
we must not impose authority no matter how 
great The Poet tells us summanlv to reject 
anything and everything that does not appeal 
to our reason or heart If we would gam Swaraj we 
must stand for Truth as we know it at any cost A re 
former who is enraged because bis message is not accep 
ted must retire to the forest to learn how to watch, wait 
and pray With all this one must heartily agree and 
the Poet deserves the thanks of his countrymen for 
standing up for Truth and Reason There is no doubt 
that our last state will be worse than our first 
if we surrender our reason into somebody s keeping 
And 1 would feel extremely sorry to discover 
that the country had" unthinkingly and blindly 
followed all 1 had said or done I am quite conscious 
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of the fact that blind surrender to love is often more 
mischievous than a forced surrender to the lash of the 
tyrant. There is hope for the slave of the brute, none 
for that of love Love is needed to stiengthen the 
weak, love becomes tyrannical when it exacts obedience 
from an unbeliever To mutter a ‘‘ mantra '* without 
knowing its value is unmanly It is good, therefore, 
that the Poet has invited all who aie slavishly mimick- 
ing the call of the “ charkha ” boldly to declare their 
re\ oil Hi 6 essay serves as a warning to us all who in 
our impatience are betrayed into intolerance or even 
violence against those who differ from us I regard 
the Poet as a sentinel warning us against the approach 
of enemies called Bigotry, Lethargy, Intolerance, Ig 
norance. Inertia and other members of that brood. 

But whilst I agree with all that the Poet has said 
as to the necessity of watchfulness lest we cease to tbinlv 
I must not be understood to endorse the proposition that 
there is any such blind obedience on a large scale m 
the country to-day I have again and again appealed to 
reason, and let me assure him that, if happily the coun- 
try has come to believe in the spinning-wheel as the 
giver of plenty, it has done so after laborious thinking, 
after great hesitation I am not sure, that even now 
educated India has assimilated the truth underlying the 
“ charka " He must not mistake the surface dirt for the 
substance underneath. Let him go deeper and see for 
himself, whether the “ charka” has been accepted from 
blind faith or from reasoned necessity 

I do indeed ask the Poet and the sage to spin the 
wheel as a sacrament When there is war, the poet 
lays down the lyre, the lawyer his law reports, the 
school boy his books. The Poet will sing the true note 
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after the war is over the lawyer will 'ha\ e occasion to 
go to his law books when people have time to fight 
among themselves When a house is on fire all the in 
mates go out and each one tal es up a bucket to quench 
the fire When all about me are dying for want of 
food the only occupation permissible to me is to feed 
the hungry It is my conviction that India is a house 
on fire because its manhood is being daily scorched it 
IS dying of hunger because it has no work to buy food 
with Khulna is starving not because the people cannot 
work but because they have no worl The Ceded Dis 
tncts are passing successively through a fourth famine 
Orissa IS a land suffering from chrorac famines Our 
cities are not India India lives in her sever and a half 
lacs of Villages and the cities liv e upon the villages. 
They do not bring their wealth from other countries 
The city people are brokers aud commission agents for 
the big hou es of Europe America and Japan The cities 
have cooperated with the latter in the bleeding process 
that has gone on for the past two hundred years It is 
my belief based on experience that India is daily grow 
mg poorer The circulation about her feet and legs has 
almost stopped And if we do not take care she will 
collapse altogether 

To a people famishing and idle the only acceptable 
form in which God can dare appear is work and promK e 
of food as wages God created man to work for his 
food and said that those who ate without work were 
thieves Eighty per cent of India are compulsorily 
thieves half the year Is it any wonder if India has 
become one vast prison ^ Hunger is the argument 
that IS driving India to the spinning wheel The call 
of the spinning wheel is the noble t of all, because it is 
39 
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the call of love. And love is Swaraj. The spinning 
wheel will ‘curb the mind’ when time spent on necessary 
physical labour can be said to do so We must think of 
the millions who are to-day less than animals, who are 
almost in a dying state. The spinning wheel is the 
reviving draught for millions of our dying countrymen 
and countrywomen 'Why should I, who have no need to 
work for food, spin*? may be the question asked. Be- 
cause I am eating what does not belong to me I am 
living on the spoliation of my countrymen Trace the 
course of every pice that finds its way into your pocket, 
and you will realise the truth of what I write Swaraj 
has no meaning for the millions if they do not know how 
to employ their enforced idleness The attainment of 
this Swaraj is possible within a short time, and it is so 
possible only by the revival of the spinning wheel. 

I do want growth, I do want self-determination, I 
do want freedom, but I want all these for the soul I 
doubt if the steel age is an advance upon the flint age 
I am indifferent. It is the evolution of the soul to which 
the intellect and all our faculties have to be devoted. I 
have no difficulty in imagining the possibility of a man 
armoured after the modern style making some lasting 
and new discovery for mankind, but I have less difficulty 
in imagining the possibility of a man having nothing but 
abit of flint and a nail for lighting his path or his match- 
lock e\er singing new hymns of praise and delivering to 
an aching world a message of peace and goodwill upon 
earth, A plea for the spinning wheel is a plea for re- 
cognising the dignity of labour 

I claim that in losing the spuming whiel we lost 
cur left lung. We are, therefore, cuffering from gallo- 
ping consumption. The restoration of the wheel arrests 
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Ihe progress of the fell disease There are certain things 
■which all must do m all climes The spinning wheel 
IS the thing which all must turn in the Indian clime for 
the transition stage at any rate and the \ast majority 
must for all time 

It was our love of foreign cloth that ousted the 
wheel from its position of dignity Therefore I consider 
it a sm to wear foreign cloth I must confess that I do 
not draw a sharp or any distinction between economics 
and ethics Economics that hurt the moral well being 
.of an individual or a nation are immoral and therefore 
sinful Thus the economics that permit one country to 
prey upon another are immoral It is sinful to buy and 
use articles made by sweated labour It is sinful to 
American wheat and let my neighbour the gram dealer 
star\e for want of custom Similarly it is sinful for me 
to wear the latest finery of Regent Street, when I know 
that if I had but worn the things woven by the neigh 
bourmg spinners and weavers that would ha\e clothed 
me and fed and cloth d them On the knowledge of my 
sm bursting upon me I must consign the foreign garments 
to the flames and thus purify myself and thenceforth 
rest content with the rough Khadi made by my 
neighbours On knowing that my neighbours may not 
having given up the occupation take kindly to the 
spinning wheel I must take it up myself and thus 
make it popular 

I venture to suggest to the Poet that the clothes 
I ask him to burn must be and are his If they had to 
his knowledge belonged to the poor or the ill clad he 
would long ago have restored to the poor what was 
theirs In burning my foreign clothes I burn my shame 
J must refuse to insult ti e naked by giving them clothes 
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they do not need, instead of giving them work %vhich 
they sorely need. I will not commit the sin of becoming 
their patron, but on learning that I had assisted in 
impoverishing them, I would give them a privileged 
position and give them neither crumbs nor cast off 
clothing, but the best of my food and clothes and 
associate myself with them in work. 

Kor is the scheme of Non-co operation or Swadeshi 
an exclusive doctrine My modesty has prevented me 
from declaring from the house top that the message of 
Non-Co operation, non-violence and Swadeshi is a 
message to the world. It must fall flat, if it does not 
bear fruit in the soil where it has been delivered At 
the present moment India has nothing to share with the 
world save her degradation, pauperism and plagues. Is 
It her ancient Shastras that we should send to the 
world f Well, they are printed in many editions, and 
an incredulous and idolatrous world refuses to look at 
them, because(We,ithe heirs and custodians, do not live 
them. Before therefore I can think of sharing with the 
world, I must possess. Our non-co operation is neither 
with the English nor with the West Our non-co- 
operation IS with the system the English have establish- 
ed, with the material civilisation and its attendant 
greed and exploitation of the weak Our non-co opera- 
tion IS a retirement within ourselves Our non-co- 
operation IS a refusal to co operate with the English 
administrators on their own terms We say to them, 
‘ Come and co-operate with us on our terms, and it will 
be well for us, for you and the world.’ We 
must refuse to ^be lifted off our feet. A drowning 
man cannot save others In order to be fit to save 
©thers we must try to save ourselves Indian national 
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l!«!m IS not exclusive, nor aggressive nor destructive 
It is health giving religious and therefore humanitarian 
India must learn to live before she can aspire to die for 
humanity The mice which helplessly find themselves 
between the cats teeth acquire no merit from their 
enforced sacrifice True *0 his poetical instinct the Poet 
lives for the morrow and would have us do likewise 
He presents to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture 
of the birds early in the morning singing hymns of 
praise as they soar into the sky These birds had their 
days food and soared with rested wings in whose veins 
new blood had flown during the previous night But 
I have had the pain of watching birds who for want of 
strength could not be coaxed even into a flutter of tbeir 
wings The human bird under the Indian sky gets 
up weaker than when he pretended to retire For 
millions It IS an eternal « vigil or an eternal trance 
It IS an indescribably painful state which has to be 
experienced to be realised I have found it impossible 
to soothe suffering patients with a song from Kabir 
The hungry millions ask for one poem invigorating 
ifood They cannot be given it They must earn it 
And they can earn only by the sweat of their brow 



HONOUR THE PRINCE 


[It was announced that H R. H the Prince of wales was tc 
arrive in India in November 17 and great preparations were made' 
by Government to give the Royal \isitor a fitting reception IVrit' 
ing in Yottng India of October 27, Mr Gandhi urged his country- 
men to boycott the Prince's visit With no illwill against the Prince 
as man, The people were asked to dissociate themselves from all 
functions and festivities arranged in his honour by the Government 
Mr Gandhi wrote — ] 

The reader must not be surprised at the title 
of this writing Supposing that the Prince was a 
blood brother m a high place, supposing that he was 
to be exploited by neighbours for their own base ends,, 
suppos’ng further that he was in the hands of my 
neighbaurs, that my voice could not effectively reach 
him and that he was being brought to my \ illage by 
the said neighbours, would I not honour him best by 
dissociating myself from all the ceremonial that might 
be arranged in his ‘honour’ in the process of exploitation 
and by letting him know by every means at my disposal 
that he was being exploited? Would I not be a traitor 
to him if I did not warn him against entering the trap 
prepared for him by my neighbours? 

1 have no manner of doubt that the Prince’s visit 
IS being exploited for advertising the ‘benign’ British 
rule in India It is a crime against us if His Royal 
Highness is being brought for personal pleasure and sport 
when India is seething with discontent, when the masses 
are saturated with disaffection towards the system under 
which they are governed, when famine is raging in 
Khulna and the Ceded Districts and when an armed 
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con flict js raging in Malabar it is a crime against Indii 
to spend millions of rupees on a mere show when 
millions of men arc li\ mg in a state of chronic starvn 
tion Eight hes of rupees ha\c been voted awa> by 
the Bombay Council alone for the pigcaat 

The visit is being heralded by reprc«s on in the 
land In Sindh overfifij six non co-operators arc in 
gaol Some of the brav est of Musalmans arc being 
tried for holding certain opinions Nineteen Bengal 
workers have been just imprisoned including Mr 
Sen Gupta the leading Barrister of the place A 
Musalman Pir and three other sclflcssworkcrs arc 
already in gaol for a similiar crime* Several leaders 
of Karratak arc also imprisoned and now its chief 
man is on trial for sa>ing what I have said 
repeatedij in these columns and what Congressmen 
have been a)ing all over during the past twelve 
months Sev eral leaders of the Central Prov inecs hav c 
been similarlj deprived of their lib riy A most 
popular doctor Dr Paranjpyc a man universallv 
respected for his sclflc sness is suffering rigorous 
impnsonirent like a common felon I have by no means 
exhau ted the list of imprisonments of non co operators 
Whether they are a test of real crime or an answer to 
growing disaffection the Princes visit is to say the 
least most inopportune There is no doubt that the 
people do not w mt His Royal Highness to v sit India at 
the pre ent jiticture They have expressed their 
opinion in no urccrlain terms They have declared 
that Bomjiay should observe Hartal on the day of his 
landing at Bombay It is a clear imposition upon the 
people to bring the Prince in the to th of their 
opposition 
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What are we to do in the circumstances’ We must 
organise a complete boycott of all functions held in the 
Prince’s honour We must religiously refrain from 
attending chanties, fetes or fireworks organised for the 
purpose. We must refuse to illuminate or to send our 
children to see the organised illumination'^. To this end 
we must publish leaflets by the million and distribute 
them amongst the people telling them what their duty 
in the matter is and it would be true honour done to the 
Prince if Bombay on the day of his landing wears the 
appearance of a deserted city. 

But we must isolate the Prince from the person. 
We have no ill-will against the Prince as man. He 
probably knows nothing of the feeling in India he 
probably knows nothing about repression. Equally 
probably he is ignorant of the fact that the Punjab 
wound is still bleeding, that the treachery towards 
India imthe matter of the Khilafat is still lankling m 
every Indian breast, and that on the Government’s own 
admission the reformed councils contain members who, 
though nominally elected, do not in any sense represent 
even the few lacs who are on the electoral rolls To 
do or to attempt to do any harm to the person of the 
Prince would be not only cruel and inhuman, but it 
would be on our part a piece of treachery towards our- 
selves and him, for we have voluntarily pledged our* 
selves to be and remain non-violent. Any injury or 
insult to the Prince by us will be a greater wrong done 
by us to Islam and India than any the English have 
done They know no better We can lay no such claim 
to Ignorance, we have with our eyes open and before 
God and man promised not to hurt a single individual 
in any way connected with the system we are straining' 
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e\ ery nerve to destroy It must therefore be our duty 
to tike every precaution to protect his person as our 
own from all harm 

In spite of all our effort we know that there will 
be some who would want to take part in the vonous 
functions from fear or hope or choice f hey ha\ c as 
much right to do what they like as v?e have to do what 
we 111 e That is the test of the freedom we wish to 
hate and enjoy Let us whilst we arc being subjected 
by an insolent bureaucracy to a severe irritation exercise 
the greatest restraint And if we can exhibit our firm 
resolve to ha\e nothing to do with it by dissociating 
ourselves from its pageant at the same time that we 
shew forbearance towards those who differ from us we 
would advance our cause in a mo t effective manner 

THE BOMBAY RIOTS 
I THE STATEMENT 

[H R H the Prince of W ahs arrived tn Bom 
bay on the 17th November Non Co operators all 
over the country had organned whUt are hnoxtn as 
hartals, closing of shops and suspending all icork, 
and boycotting the Prince In Bombay stch acti 
vtUcs resulted tn a great not %n which all parties 
suffered owing to the hooliganism of the mtschtexous 
elcirents tn the mob who violated Mr Gandhi's 
tnjnucfioJis to he nonviolent and brought about a 
terrible not Mr Gandhi was then in Bombay and 
after uitnessing the scene of the tragedy wrote 
some of the most stirring letters which, coupled 
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With the exertions of men of all parties, restored 
peace in the city The following is the text of Mr. 
GandhTs first statement ] 

The reputation of Bombay, the hope of my dreams, 
was being stained yesterday even whilst in my simpli- 
city I was congratulating her citizens upon their non- 
violence in the face of grave provocation. For the- 
volunteers witn their Captain were arrested during the- 
previous night for pasting posters under authority on 
private property The posters advised the people to- 
boycott the welcome to the Prince They were 
destroyed. The Swaraj Sabha’s office was mysteriously 
entered into and the unused posters, so far as I am- 
aware not declared unlawful, were also removed The 
Prince’s visit itself and the circumstances attending the 
ceremonials arranged and the public money wasted for* 
the manufacture of a welcome to His Eoyal Highness 
constituted an unbearable provocation And yet Bom- 
bay has remained self-restrained. This, I thought, was 
a matter for congratulation The-burning of the pile of 
foreign cloth was an eloquent counter demonstration to 
the interested official demonstration. Little did I know 
that, at the very time that the Prince was passing 
through the decorated route and the pile of foreign 
cloth was burning in another part of the city, the mill- 
hands were m criminal disobedience of the wishes of 
their masters emptying them, first one and then the 
others, by force, that a swelling mob was molesting the 
peaceful passengers in the tramcars and holding up the 
tram traffic, that it was forcibly depriving those that 
were wearing foreign caps of their head dresses- 
and pelting inoffensive Europeans As the day went 
up, the fury of the mob, now intoxicated with its initiab 
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success rose also They burnt tramcars and a motory. 
smashed hquor shops and burnt two 

Details of Outbreak 
I heard of the outbreal at about one o clock I 
motored with some friends to the area of disturbancei> 
and heard the most painful and the most humliating 
story of molestation of Parsi sisters Some few were 
assaulted and even had their saris torn from them No 
one among a crowd of over fifteen hundred who had 
surrounded my car denied the charge as a Parsi with 
hot rage and quivering lips was with the greatest 
deliberation narrating the story An elderly Parsi gentle^ 
man said Please save us from the mob rule ’ 

This news of the rough handling of Parsi sisters 
pierced me like a dart 1 *elt that my sisters or 
daughters had been hurt by a violent mob Yes some 
Parsis bad joined the welcome They had a right to 
hold their own view free of molestation There can be 
no coercion m Swaraj The Moplah fanat c who forcibly 
converts a Hindu believes that he is acquiring religious 
merit A Non Co operator or his associate who uses 
coercion has no apology whatsoever for his crmiiiiality.- 
As I reached the two tanks ] found too a liquor 
shop smashed and two policemen badly wounded 
and lying unconsciou on cots without anybody 
caring for them I alighted Immediately the crowd 
surrounded me and yelled Mahatma Gandhiki jai 
That sound usually grates on ray ears but it has grated 
ne\ er so much as it did yesterday when the crowd 
unmindful of the two sick brethren choked me with the 
shout at the top of their \oices I rebuked them and 
they were silent Water was brought for the two 
wounded men I requested two of my companions and 
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some from the crowd to take the dying policemen to the 
Hospital. 

I proceeded then to the scene, a little further up, 
where I saw a fire rising. There were two tram cars 
which were burnt by the crowd. On returning I wit- 
nessed a burning motor car I appealed to the crowd to 
disperse, told them that they had damaged the cause of 
the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. I returned sick at 
heart and in a chastened mood 

At about 5 a few brave Plindu young men came to 
report that in Bhindi Bazar the crowd was molesting 
every passer-by who had a foreign cap on and even seri- 
ously beating him if he refused to give up his cap 
A brave old Parsi who defied the crowd and would not 
give up his pugree was badly handled Moulana Azad 
Sobhani and I went to Bhindi Bazar and reasoned with 
the crowd We told them that they were denying their 
religion by hurting innocent men. The crowd made a 
show of dispersing The police were there, but they 
were exceedingly restrained We went further on and 
retracing our steps found to our horror a liquor shop on 
fire, even the fire brigade was obstructed in its work. 
"Thanks to the efforts of Pandit Nekiram Kharan and 
others, the inmates of the shop were able to come out 

Nature of the Crowd 
The crowd did not consist of hooligans only or boys 
It was not an unintelligent crowd 'Xhey were not all 
mill-hands It was essentially a mixed crov/d, unprepared 
and unwilling to listen to anybody For the moment it 
had lost its head and it was not a crowd, but several 
crowds numbering in all less -than twenty thousand. It 
was bent upon mischief and destruction 
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I beard that there TVas finog resulting in deaths 
and that m the Anglo Indian quarters e\ er> one who 
passed with khadder on came m for bard beating if he dtd 
not put off his khadder cap or shin I heard that many 
were seriously injured I am writing this in the midst 
of SIX Hindu and Musalman workers who have just 
come m with broken heads and bleeding and one with 
a broken nasal bone and another lacerated wounds and in 
danger of losing his life They went to Parel led by 
RIaulana Azad Sobhani and Moa^zam Ah to pacify the 
uiiU hands who it was reported were holding up the 
tram cars there The workers however were enabled 
to proceed to their destination They returned with 
their bleedings to speak for themselves 
Civil Disobedience 

Thus the hope of reviving mass ciVil disobedience 
has once more been dashed in my opinion to pieces The 
atmosphere for mass civil disobedience is absent It is 
not enough that such an atmosherc is to be found in 
Bardoli and therefore it may go on side by side with the 
violence in Bombay This is impossible Neither 
Bardoli nor Bombay can be treated as separate uncon 
nected units They are parts of one great indivisible 
whole It was possible to isolate Malabar it wa also 
possible to disregard Malegaon But it is not possible to 
Ignore Bombay Non Co operators carnot escape habi 
ht> it IS true that Non Co operators were ceaselessly 
remonstrating everywhere with the people at considera 
hie risk to themselves to arrest or stop the mischief and 
that they are responsible for saving many precious 
Jives But that is not enough for launching out on civil 
disobedience or to discharge them from liability for the 
V lolence that has taken place We chim to have esta 
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bliDhed a peaceful atmosphere, ? e , to have attained by 
'Our non-violence sufficient control over the people to keep 
their violence under check. We have failed when we 
ought to have succeeded, for yesterday was a day of our 
-trial. We were under our pledge bound to protect the 
person of the Prince from any harm or insult and we 
broke that pledge inasmuch as any one of us insulted or 
injured a single European or any other who took part in 
the welcome to the Prince They were as much 
entitled to take part in the welcome as we were to 
refrain 

Nor can I shirk my own personal responsibility I 
am more instrumental than any other in bringing into 
being the spirit of revolt, I find myself not fully capable 
of controlling and disciplining that spirit I must do pen- 
ance for It. For me the struggle is essentially religious I 
believe in fasting and prayer and I propose henceforth 
to observe every Monday a 24 hour’s fast till Swaraj is 
obtained 

The Working Committee will have to devote its 
attention to the situation and consider in the light there- 
of, whether mass civil disobedience can be at all 
•encouraged, until we have obtained complete control 
over the masses I have personally come deliberately 
to the conclusion that mass civil disobedience cannot be 
started for the present. I confess my inability to conduct 
a campaign of Civil disobedience to a successful issue 
unless a completely non violent spirit is generated among 
the people. 

I am sorry for the conclusion It is a humiliating 
confession of my incapacity, but I knov/ that I shall 
appear more pleasing to my Maker by being what I am 
-anstead of appearing to be what I am not If I can have 
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rcotbmg to do with the organised violence of the Govern 
xnent I can have less to do with the unorganised vio 
fence of the people I would prefer to be cursed bet 
•ween the two * 

II— MESSAGE TO THE CITIZENS OF BOMBAY 

Shocked at the not and bloodshed that he 
-Vitlnessed tn Bombay A^> Gandht issued the folloxo 
■tng appeal to the men and women of Bombay on 
the morning of the \9th November 

Men and Women of Bombay — ‘It is not possible to 
describe the agony I have suffered during the past two 
day I am writing this now at 3 30 A M m perfect 
peace After 2 hours of prayer and meditation I have 
found It I must refuse to eat or drink anything but water 
till the Hindus and Mahomedans of Bombay have made 
T3eace with the Parsis Christians and Jews and till Non 
Co operators have made peace with co operators The 
Swaraj that 1 have witnessed during the last two days 
has stunk in my nostrils Hindu Muslim unity had been 
a menace to the handful of Parsis Christians and jews 
The non violence of the Non Co operators has been worse 
than vioUnce of co operators For with nonviolence 
on our hps we have teriorised those who have differed 
from us and m so doing we have denied our God There 
IS only one God for us all whether we find him through 
Koran Bible Zend Avesia Talmud or GUa and he is 
the God of Truth and Love 

I have no interest m living save for this faith in 
me I cannot hate the Englishman or anyone else I 
have spoken and written much against his institutions 
especnlly the one he has set up in India I shall 
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continue to do so if I live, but we must not mistake my 
condemnation of the system for the man My religion 
required me to love him as I love myself. I would 
deny God if I did not attempt to prove it at this critical 
moment And the Parsis I have meant every word I 
have said about them. Hindus and Mussalmans would 
be unworthy of freedom if .they do not defend them and 
their honour with their lives They have only recently 
proved their liberality and friendship. Mussalmans 
are specially beholden to themj for Parsis have, 
compared to their numbers, given more than they 
themselves to the Khilafat funds. I cannot face 
again the appealing eyes of Parsi men and women 
that I saw on the 17th mst , as I passed through 
them, unless Hindus and Mussalmans have expressed 
full and free repentance, nor can I face Mr. Andrews 
when he returns from East Africa, if .we have done no 
reparation to Indian-born Christians whom we are 
bound to protect as our own brothers and sisters We 
may not think of what they in self-defence or by way 
of reprisals have done to some of us. You can see 
quite clearly that I must do the utmost reparation to 
this handful of men and women, who have been the' 
victims of forces that have come into being largely 
through my instrumentality. I invite every Hindu and 
Mussalman to do likewise, but I do not want anyone to 
fast, which IS only good when it comes in answer to 
prayer and as a felt yearning of the soul I invite every 
Hindu and Mussalman to retire to his home and ask God 
for forgiveness and to befriend the injured communities 
from the bottom of their hearts I invite my fellow 
workers not to waste a word of sympathy on me 
I need or deserve none, But I invite them to niake 
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ceaseless crort lo repnm control o\cf the ttrlitjlr-i 
elements Thss i a le r»b!j true tia-gRle Th^re i' ro 
room for nlnm or bombup in it Ilcfcre we cm n nle 
any further withcut strvgrie rrc munt clem • 

oar hearts 

One sprcnl t^erd to m> ’It ^Iman b o hrrs I 
hn\c npproiched Khihfat ns a sacred enu <• 1 hixc 

stntenfor Hindu Muslim unity ly^caii e India canro* 
li\c free V ithoul It and because werotild Ix) h dmy 
God if we con idcrcd one nnether n nrunl cn tnir> 1 
ha\c thrown mys-If into th*' nrij 3 of the Ali hro hers 
because 1 Ivlteye them to be true and Go'l fcnnnj^ rn n 
The Mussnlmms ha\e to my Inowletlpcphyed a lendrf: 
pirt durinp the tv o day s of carm^e It hns deeph hurt 
me Inlc\er> Musnlmnn s orl er to rise to Ins full 
height to rcnlist his duty to his fnith npd ee that the 
camngc stops Mn\ God Me cseryore of t with 
wisdom nrd counpe to do the right at nny co't ‘ 

I am ^ our Servant Vh 

ni APPEAL TO THE IlCOLlOf AB OP BOHl AY 
I*Ur Oand/ti issued cito/Ace apf'tnl r/iis /ime /o /Ae 
Ilooltfatiso/ i?o»i6<7y le/io bronfht about the ferri6/tf 
sceues o/ tnurder The /ollou tap is the full (ex of the 
appeal \ihuh tros etrtulaUd 6rciiJras/ in all xermculars 
on Nov 21 ] 

To Hoohgrins of Bombay —The most terrible rnis 
take I have made is that I thought non co operators had 
acquired influence ov cr you and that you had understood 
the relative value of political wisdom of nonviolence 
though not the moral necessity of it I had thought 
that you had sufficiently understood the interests of your 
country not to meddle with the mo\ emcni to its dcifi 
40 
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ment and that, therefore, you would have wisdom enough 
not to gn e way to your worst passions but it cuts me to 
the quick to find that you have used mass awakening 
for your own lust for plunder, rapine and even indulging 
in your worst animal appetite Whether you call your- 
self a Hindu, Mahomedan, Parsi, Christian or Jew, you 
have certainly failed to consider even your own religi- 
ous interests. Some of my friends would, I know, accuse 
me of Ignorance of human nature. If I believed the 
charge, I would plead guilty and retire from human 
assemblies and return only after acquiring knowledge of 
human nature, but I know that I had no difficulty m 
controlling even Indian hooligans in South Africa. I 
was able because I had succeeded in approaching them 
through co-workers where I had no personal contact 
with them. In your case, I see we have failed to reach 
you I do not believe you to be mcapaple of responding 
to the noble call of religion and country. See what you 
have done Hindu-Mussalman hooligans have violated 
the sanctity of Parsi temples, and they have exposed 
their own to similar risk from the wrath of Parsi hooli- 
gans Because some Farsis have chosen to partake in 
the welcome to the Prince, Hindu and Mussulman hooli- 
gans have roughly handled every Parsi they have met. 
The result has been that Parsi hooligans are less to 
blame. Hindu and Mussalman hooligans have rudely, 
roughly and insolently removed foreign clothes worn by 
some Parsis and Christians, forgetting that not all 
Hindus and all Mussalmans, nOr oy any means even a 
majority of them have religiously discarded the use of 
foreign clothes. Parsi and Christian hooligans are, 
therefore, interfering with Hindu and Mussalman 
wearers of Khaddar. 
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Thus we are all moving in a \ icious circle and 
ihe country suffers I write this not to blame but to 
•warn you and to confess that wc have grievously 
neglected you I am doing penance in one way other 
workers are doing in another way Messrs Azad 
Sobhani Jaykar Jamnadas Mitha Sathe Moazam Mi 
and many others have been risking their lives in bring 
ing under control this unfortunate ebullition Snmatt 
Sarojini Naidu has fearlessly gone in your midst to rea 
son with you and to appeal to you Our work in your 
midst has only yust begun Will you not give us a 
chance by stopping the mad process of retaliation ? 
Hindus and Mussalmans should be ashamed to take 
reprisals against the Parsis or Christians The latter 
must know it to be suicidal to battle against the Hindu 
and Mussalman ferocity by brute strength The result 
IS they must seek assistance of an alien Government 
j e ^ell their freedom Surely the best course for them 
is to realise their nationality and believe that reasoning 
Hindus and Mussalmans must and will protect the 
interests of the minorities before tbcir own Anyway, 
the problem before Bombay is to ensure absolute protec 
tion of the minorities and acquisition of control over the 
xowdy elem nt and I shall trust that you hooligans of 
Bombay will now restrain your hand and give a chance 
to the workers who are desirous of serving you Mayr 
<God help you —I am your friend RI K Candht 
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[Late on the 22'iid evevtng, Mr. Gandhi tshued the 
following manifesto to his co-ivorhers : ] 

Comrades, The past few days had been a fiery 
ordeal for me, and God is to be thanked that some of us 
had not been found wanting The broken heads before 
me and the dead bodies of which I have heard from an 
unimpeachable authority, are sufficient evidence of the 
fact Workers have lost their limbs, or their lives, or 
have suffered bruises m the act of preserving peace, of 
weaning mad countrymen from their wrath These 
deaths and injuries show that, in spite of the error of 
many of our countrymen, some of us are prepared to die 
for the attainment of our goal. If all of us had imbibed 
the spirit of non-violence, or if some had, and others had 
remained passive, no blood need have been spilt, but it 
was not to be. Some must, therefore, voluntarily give 
their blood m order that a bloodless atmosphere may 
be created, so long as there are people weak enough 
to seek the aid of those who have superior skill or 
means for doing it. And that is why the Parsis and 
Christians sought and received assistance of the Gov- 
ernment, so that the Government openly took sides and 
armed and aided the latter in retaliatory madness and 
criminally neglected to protect a single life among those 
who, though undoubtedly guilty in the first instance, 
were victims of unparadonable wrath of the Parsis 
Christians and Jews. The Government have thus 
appeared in their nakedness as party doing violence not 
jnsrely to preserve the peace but to sustain aggressive 
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Violence of its injured supporters The police nnd raili 
tarv lool.ed on with callous indifTercnce, whilst the 
Christians in their justifiable indignation deprived inno 
cent men of their while cap ind hammered those 
who would not surrender them or whilst the Parsis 
assaulted or shot not in self defence, but because the 
victims happened to be Hindus or Mussalmans or non 
CO operators I can etcuse the aggrieved Parsis or 
Christians but can find no excuse for the militar> and 
police for taking sides So the task before the workers 
IS to take the blow from the Government and our erring 
countrymen This is the only way open to us of sten 
lizmg the forces of violence The way to immediate 
svvaraj lies through our gaming control over the forces 
of violence and that not by greater violence but by 
moral influence We must s c as clearly is daylight 
that it IS impossible for us to be trained and armed for 
violence if active enugh for displacing the existing 
Government 

Some people imagine that after all we would not 
1 ave better advertised our indignation against thewel 
come to the Prince of Wales than by letting loose the 
mob frenzy on the fateful 17th The reasoning betrays 
at once ignorance and weakness — ignorance of the fact 
that our goal was not injury to the welcome and 
weakness because we still hanker after advertising our 
strength to others instead of being satisfied with the 
conciousness of its possession 

I wish I could convince everyone that we have 
materially retarded our progress to our triple goal But 
all is not lost if the workers realise and act up to 
their responsibility We must secure the full co 
operation of the rowdies of Bombay We must know 
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the iHillhaiids. They must either ■work for Govermert 
or for us t.e , for violence or against it. There- 
IS no middle way They must not interfere with us 
Either they must be amenable to our love or helplessly 
submit it tc the bayonet They must not seek shelter 
under the banner of non-violence for the purpose of 
doing violence And m order to carry our message to 
them we must reach every millhand individually and 
let him understand and appreciate the struggle 

Similarly we must reach the rowdy elements, be- 
friend them and help them to understand the religious 
character of the struggle We must neither neglect them 
nor pander to them We must become true servants. The 
peace that we are aiming at is not a patched up peace. 
We must have fair guarantees of its continuance without 
the aid of Government, and sometimes, even in spite of 
its activity to the contrary. There must be a heart union 
between the Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsis, Christians and 
Jews. The three latter communities may and will 
distiust the other two The recent occurrences must 
strenghthen that distrust. We must go out of our way 
to conquer their distrust We must not molest them 
they do not become non-co-operators, or do not adopt 
swadeshi or white khaddar cap, which has become its- 
symbol We must not be irritated against them even if 
they side with the Government on every occasion. We 
have to make them ours by loving service 

This IS the necessity of the situation. The alterna- 
tive is a civil war and a civil war with a third party 
consolidating itself by siding now with one and then 
with the other, must be held an impossibility for the 
near future And what is true of smaller communities- 
2S also true of co-operators. We must not be impatient 
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•With or intolerant to them We are bound to recognise 
their freedom to co operate with the Government if we 
claim freedom to non co operate What would we have 
felt if we are in a minority and co operators being a 
majority had used violence against us Non co oper 
ation and non Violence is the mbst expeditious method 
known m the world of winning onr opponents And 
our struggle consists in winning our opponents including 
the Englishmen over to our side We can only do so 
by being free from ill will against the weakest or strong 
est of them and tha we can only do by being prepared 
to die for truth within us and not by killing tbo e who 
do not see the tiuth we enunciate I am your grateful 
comrade — M K Gondht * 

Y PEACE AT LABT 

[Mr Qandht broke his fast tn ihe intdst of a father 
tng of CO operators non co operators Hindus Mttsal 
mans ChrtsUans and Parsts There were speeches of 
goodwill by a representative of each community The 
members of ih%Working Committee ware also present 
Mr Gandhi made a statement tn Gujarati before break 
tng hts fast The following is its translation — ] 
Friends 

It delights mv heart to see Hmduo Musalmans 
Pars!'? and Christians met together m this little 
assembly I hope that our frugal fruit repast of this 
morning will be a sign of our permanent friendship 
Though a born optimist I am not in the habit of 
building castles in the air This meeting therefore 
cannot deceive me We shall be able to realize the 
hop'* of permanent friendship between all communities 
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only if we who have assembled together will incessantly 
strive to build it up. I am breaking my fast upon the 
strength of your assurances I have not been unmindful 
of the affection with which innumerable friends have 
surrounded me during these four days. I shall ever 
remain grateful to them Being drawn by them I am 
plunging into this stormy ocean out of the haven of 
peace in which I have been during these few days ^ 
assure you that, in spite of the tales of misery that have 
been poured into my ears, I have enjoyed peace because 
of a hungry stomach I know that I cannot enjoy it 
after breaking the fast I am too human not to be touched 
by the sorrows of others, and when I find no remedy for 
alleviating them, my human nature so agitates me that 
I pine to embrace death like a long lost dear friend. 
Therefore I warn all the friends here that if real peace 
IS not established in Bombay and if disturbances break 
out again and if as a result they find me driven to a still 
severer ordeal, they must not be surprised or troubled. 
If they have any doubt about peace having been esta- 
blished, if each community has still bitterness of feeling 
and suspicion and if we are all not prepared to forget 
and forgive past wrongs, I would much rather that 
they did not press me to break the fast Such a res- 
traint I would regard as a test of true friendship 

I Venture to saddle special responsibility upon 
Hindus and Musalmans The majority of them are 
non-co-operators. Non-violence is the creed they have 
accepted for the time being. They have the strength of 
numbers They can stand in spite of the opposition of 
the smaller communities without Government aid If, 
therefore, they will remain friendly and charitable to- 
wards the smaller communities, all will be well I will 
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beseech the Parsis, the Chnstiass and the Jews to bear 
in mind the new awakening in India They will see 
many coloured waters in the ocean of Hindu and Mu al 
man humanity They will see dirty waters on the shore 
I i\ould ask them to bear with their Hindu or Musal 
man neighbours who may misbeha%c with them and 
immediately report to the Hindu and Musalman leaders 
through their own leaders with a view to getting justice 
^ndeed I am hoping that as a result of the unfortunate 
discord a Mahajan will come into being for the disposal 
of all inter racial disputes 

The value of this assembly m my opinion consists 
in the fact that worshipper^ of the same one God we 
are enabled to partake of this harmless repast together 
m spite of our differences of opinion We have not 
assembled with the object to day of reducing such 
differences certainly not of surrendering a single 
principle we may hold dear» but we have met in order 
to demon trate that we can remain true to our principles 
and yet also remain free from ill will towards one 
another 

May God bless our effort 

YI —THE MORAL ISSUE 

[Mr Gandht writing lu Young India of Dec 24 
i>otn*id out the lesson of {he tragedy and wrote on the 
moral issue before the country ] 

As soon as we lose the moral basis we cease to be 
xeligious There is no such thing as religion overriding 
morality Man for instance cannot be untruthful cruel 
or incontinent and claim to have God on his side In 
Bombay the sympathi ers of non co operation lost their 
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moral balance. They were enraged against the Parsis 
and the Christians who took part in the welcome to the- 
Prince and sought to ‘teach them a lesson’ They 
invited reprisals and got them. It became after the 
17th a game of seesaw in which no one really gained- 
and everybody lost 

Swaraj does not he that way. India does not want- 
Bolshevism The people are too peaceful to stand 
anarchy They will bow the knee to any one who 
restores so-called order Let us recognise the Indian 
phychology We need not stop to inquire whether 
such hankering after peace is a virtue or a vice The 
average Musalman of India is quite different from the 
average Musalman of the other parts of the world.- 
His Indian associations have made him more docile 
than his co-rehgiomsts outside India He will not. 
stand tangible insecurity of life and property for any 
length of time. The Hindu is, proverbially, almost 
contemptibly mild The Parsi and the Christian love 
peace more than strife. Indeed we have almost made 
religion subservient to peace This mentality is at once 
our weakness and our strength. 

Let us nurse the better, the religious part of 
of this mentality nf ours ‘ Let there be no compul- 
sion in religion ’ Is it not religion with us to observe 
Swadeshi and therefore wear Khadt '? But if the 
rel'g'on of others does not require them to adopt 
Swadeshi, we may not compel them. We broke the 
universal law restated in the Quran, And the law does 
not mean that there may be compulsion in other matters,- 
The verse means that, if it is bad to use compulsion in 
religion about which we have definite convictions, it is- 
worse to resort to it in matters of less moment 
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We can only therefore argue and reason with out 
opponents The extreme to which we may go is non- 
violent non CO operation with them even as with the 
Government But we may not non co operate with 
them in private life for we do not non co operate with 
the men composing the Goverment We are non co opera- 
ting with the oystem they administer We decline to 
render ofScial service to Sir George Lloyd the Governor, 
we dare not withold social service from Sir George 
Lloyd the Englishman 

The mischief I am sorry to say began among the 
Hindus and the Musalmans themselves There was 
social persecution there was coercion I must confess 
that 1 did not always condemn it as strongly as I might 
have I might have dissociated myself from the move 
ment when it became at all general We soon merded 
our ways we became more tolerant but the subtle 
coercion was there I passed it by as I thought it would 
die a natural death I saw in Bombay that it had not It 
assumed a virulent form on the 17th 

We damaged the Khilafat cause and with it that of 
the Punjab and Swaraj We must retrace our steps and 
scrupulously insure mmon les against the least molest 
ation If the Christian wishes to wear the European hat 
and unmentionables he must be free to do so IE a 
Farsi wishes to stick to his Fenta be has every right to 
do so If they both see their safety m associating them 
selves with the C oV'*rnraent we may only wean them 
from their error by appealing to their reason not by 
breal mg their head's The greater the coercion we 
use the greater the security we give to the Govern 
ment if only becau e the latter has more effective- 
weapons of coercion than we hav e For us to resort 
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to greater corcion than the Government will be to make 
India more slave than she is now. 

Swaraj is freedom for every one, the smallest 
among us, to do as he likes without any physical inter- 
nerence with his liberty. Non-violent non-co-operation 
IS the method whereby we cultivate the freest public 
opinion and get it enforced When there is complete 
freedom of opinion, that of the majority must prevail. 
If we are in a minority, we can prove worthy of our 
religion by remaining true to it m the fact of coercion 
The Prophet submitted to the coercion of the majority 
and remained true to his faith. And when he found 
himself m a majority he declared to his followers that 
there should be no compulsion in religion. Let us not 
again eithei by verbal or physical violence depart from 
the injunction, and by our own folly further cut back 
the hands of the clock of progress, 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE. 

{Though the author of the Gtvtl Disohedtenie move- 
ment tn India, Mu Go:ndht was always alive to its 
dangets He therefore insisted that hts conditions should 
be fulfilled m toto before any Taluka could embark on a 
corn pat gn of Civil Disobedience, He was ahvays veiy 
cautious in permitting GiVil Disobedience as will he seen 
from the following article in Young India. He restrain- 
ed at a certain stage, the majority of the Congress Com- 
mittee from a rushing and perilous programme,^ 

Civil disobedience was on the lips of every one of 
the members of the All-India Congress Committee. Not 
having really over tried it, every one appeared to be 
enamoured of it from a mistaken belief m it as a 
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so^erign remedy for present day ills I fepl sure that 
jt can be made such if we can produce the necessary 
atmo phere for it For individuals there always is that 
atmosphere except when their civil disobedience is 
certain to lead to bloodshed I discovered this exception 
during the Satyagraha days But even so a call may 
come which one dare not neglect cost it what it may 
I can clearly see that time is coming to me when I must 
refuse obedience to every single State made law ei en 
though there may be a certainty of bloodshed When 
neglect of the call means a denial of God, civil disobe 
dience becomes a peremptory duty 

M’ass civil disobedience stands on a different footing 
It can only be tried m a calm atmosphere It must be 
the calmness of strength not weakness Knowledge not 
Ignorance Individual civil disobedience may be and 
often is vicarious Mass civil disobedience may be and 
often js seJhsh in the sense that individuals expect 
personal gam from their disobedience Thus m South 
Africa Kaljenbach and Polalc offered vicarious civil 
disobedience They had nothing to gam Thousands 
offered it because they expected personal gam also in 
the shape say of the removal of the annual poll tax 
levied upon ex indentured men and their wives and 
grown up children It is sufficient in mass civil disobe 
dieuce if the resistets understand the working hf the 
doctrine 

It was ID a practically uninhabited tract of country 
that I was arrested m South Africa when I was 
marching mto prohibited area with over two to thre® 
thousand men and some women The company included 
several Pathans and others who were able bodied men 
It was the greatest testimony of merit the Government 
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of South Africa gave to the movement. They Jcnow 
that we were as harmless as we were determined. It 
was easy enough for that body of men to cut 
to pieces those who arrested me It would have 
not only been a most cowardly thing to do, but 
it I would have been a treacherous breach of their 
own pledge, and it would have meant rum to the 
struggle for freedom and the forcible deportation of 
e\ ery Indian from South Africa. But the men were no 
rabble They were disciplined soldiers and all the 
better for being unarmed. Though 1 was to inform 
them, they did not disperse, nor did they turn back. 
They marched on to their destination till they were 
every one of them arrested 'and imprisoned. So far as I 
am aware, this was one instance of discipline and non- 
violence for which there is no parallel in history. 
AVithout such restraint I see no hope of successful mass 
civil disobedience here 

We must dismiss the idea of overawing the 
Government by huge demonstrations every time some 
one IS arrested. On the contrary we must treat arrest as 
the normal condition of the life of a non-co operator. For 
we must seek arrest and imprisonment as a soldier who 
_goes to a battle to seek death We expect to bear 
down the opposition of the Government by courting and 
not by avoiding imprisonment even though it be by 
showing our supposed readiness to be arrested and 
imprisoned Civil disobedience then emphatically 
jmeans our desire to surrender to a single unarmed 
policeman. Our triumph consists in thousands being 
-led to the prisons like Iambs to the slaughter house. If 
the lambs of the world had been willingly led they had 
jong ago saved themselves from the butcher’s knife. 
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Oar triumph consist® again in being imprisoned for no 
wrong whatever The greater our innocence the 
greater our strength and the swifter our victory 

As it is this Government is cowardly We are afraid 
of imprisonment The Government takes advantage of 
our fear of gaols If only our men and women welcome 
gaols as health resorts we will cease to worry about 
the dear ones put in gaols which our countrymen m 
“South Africa need to nickname His Majesty s Hotels 
We have too long been mentally disobedient to the 
laws of the Slate and hav e loo often surreptiously evaded 
them to be fired all of a sudden for civil disobedience 
Disobedience to be civil has to be open and non violent 
Complete civil disobedience is a stale of peaceful 
■tebeUiOQ— a refusal to obey every single State made 
law It IS certainly more dangerous than an armed 
rebellion For it can never be down if the civil re 
sisters are prepared to face extreme hardship It is 
based upon an implicit belief in the absolute efficacy 
of innocent suffering By noiselessly going to prison a 
civil resister ensures a calm atmosphere The wrongdoer 
wearies of wrong doing m the absence of resistance 
All pleasure is lost when the victim betrays no resi 
stance A full grasp of the conditions of successful civil 
resistance is necessary at leas on the pare of the repre 
sentatives of the people before we can launch out on an 
■enterprise of such magnitude The quickest remedies 
are always fraught with the greatest danger and require 
the utmost skill m handling them It is my firm 
-conviction that if \se bring about a uccessful boycott 
of foreign cloth we shall have produced an atmosphere 
■that would enable us to inaugurate civil disobedience on 
A cale that no Government can resist I would therefore 
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urge patience and determined concentration on Swadeshi 
upon those who are impatient to embark on mass civil 
disobedience. 

THE MOPLAH OUTBREAK. 

[Mr, Gandhi addressed ihc following appeal to the 
Liberals on Nov. 27 *. ] 

Friends, — We are so preoccupied with our affairs 
that the events in Malabar hardlv attract the attention 
they deserve. The ending of the trouble has become 
a matter of great urgency It is one of simple humanity. 
Be the Moplahs ever so bad, they deserve to be treated 
as human beings. Their wives and children demand 
our sympathy Nor are they all bad and yet there can 
be no doubt that many innocent men must have been 
adjudged guilty Forcible conversions are terrible but 
Moplah bravery must command admiration These 
Malabaris are not fighting for the love of it. They are 
fighting for what they consider as religion and in a 
manner they consider themselves religious A vast majo- 
rity of them have nothing personal to gain by continu- 
ing their defiance Their sin is not of deliberation but 
of Ignorance If we permit the extermination of such 
brave people, it will be remembered against us and 
will be accounted as Indian cowardice, 

I make bold to say that, had Mr. Yakub Hassan 
been allowed to go to Malabar, had I not been warned 
against entering Malabar, had Mussamans of real in- 
terest been invited to go, the long-drawn out-agony 
could have been obviated, but it is not yet too late. 
The sword has been tried for three months and it has 
failed to answer its purpose It has not bent the proud. 
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Moplab nor has it saved Hindus from his depredation 
and lust the sword has merely prevented the Moplas 
from overrunning the whole of Madras Presidency It 
has exhibited no protective power I am sure you will 
not plead incapacity It is true that police and military 
are not transferred subjects but you cannot escape moral 
responsibility You are supporting the policy of Govern 
ment regarding Malabar 

Nor I hope will you retort by blaming the Non 
Co operators They cannot admit any responsibility for 
the trouble at all unless all agitation is to be held 
blameworthy I admit however that non co operators 
were not able to reach their message to the Moplah 
homes That would be reason for more not less agitation 
but I have not taken ray pen to argue away th** Non Co 
•operators blame 

I ask jou to consider the broad humanities of the 
question compel the Government to suspend hostilities 
issue promise of freedom for past depredation^upon the 
undertaking to surrender and to permit Non Co operators 
to enter Malabar to persuade Moplahs to surrender 

I know the last suggestion means giving of inipor 
tance to Non Co operators Surely you do not doubt 
their number As to their influence if you do you 
should find other means of dealing with the trouble than 
that of extermination I am merely concerned with the 
termination of the shameful inhumanity proceeding m 
Malabar with both Liberals and Non Co operators as 
helpless witnesses I have chosen to address this letter 
not to the Government but to you because the Govern 
ment could not have taken the inhuman course of 
destruction without your moral support I be eech you 
-to give heed to my prayer as of a dear friend 

41 
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[The hartal organised by non-co-operators in connection with 
the Prince’s visit was more or less successful in many places It 
was alleged that by intimidation and otherwise, the hartal in 
Calcutta on the day of the Prince’s landing in Bombay was pheno- 
menally complete The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 
Anglo-Indian press took an alarmist view of the situation and e\- 
pressed grave indignation against the passivity of the Goiernmcnt. 
With a view to suppress the activity of the Congress in this direc- 
tion Government resuscitated partll of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act which was then literally under a sentence of death When 
volunteering was declared unlawful Congress leaders took up the 
challenge and called on the people to disobey the order and seek 
imprisonment in their thousands Men like Messrs C, R Das m 
Calcutta and Motilal Nehru in Allahabad openly defied the order 
and canvassed volunteers in total disregard of legal consequences. 
They sought imprisonment and called on their countrymen to 
follow them to prison The situation was grave It was then that 
Pandit Madan Mohan I^Ialavya, Sir P C Ray and others thought 
that the time had come when they should step into the breach and 
try to bring about a reconciliation between Government and non- 
co-operators With this view Pandit Madan Mohan and others 
interviewed leading non-co-operators and those m authority. 
Lord Ronaldshay, in his speech at the Legislative Council referred 
to the gravity of the situation and defined the firm attitude of 
Government Replying to His Excellency, Mr Gandhi made the 
following statement on the 2 1st December, 1921 ] 

I have read Lord Ronaldshay’s speech m the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Whilst I appreciate the 
note of conciliation about it, I cannot help saying that it 
IS most misleading. I do not want to criticise those 
parts of the speech which lend themselves to cnticism- 
I simply want to say that th'e present situation is entire- 
ly his own and the Viceroy's doing. In spite cf mjr 
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•Strong desire to avoid sospccting the Go\crnmcnt of 
India and the Local Go\ eminent of a ish to precipitate 
;a conflict with the people up to now all that I ha\e 
ieard and read leads me to the conclusion that my 
suspicion IS justified Whilst 1 do not wish to deny 
the existence of some sort of pressure even intimidation 
on the part of individuals I do wish emphatically to 
jdeny that in connection with the phenomenal harial on 
the 17th November in Calcutta there was nn> intimida 
tion organised or initiated bj or on behalf of the Local 
Congress Of the Khilafit Committes On the contrary, 
I am certain that the influence exerted by both these 
bodies was in the direction of avoiding all intimidation 
IMoral pressure there ccrlamlj was and will alwajsbc 
in all big movements but it must be clear to the sirn 
plest understand ng that a compict'" hartal such as 
Calcutta witnessed on the Hth November would be an 
impossibility b> mere intimidation But assume that there 
was intimidation Was there any reason for disbanding 
Volunteer Corps prohibiting public meetings and 
;enforcing laws which are under promise of repeal? Why 
has no attempt been made to prove a single case of 
intimidation? It grieves me to have to say the Gov error 
-of Bengal has brought m the discovery of sword or 
sword-sticks in one place in Calcutta to discredit largo 
public organisations Who intimidated the people into 
-ob erving a complete hartal in Allahabad after all the 
leaders were arrested and in spite of the reported undue 
xifBcial pressure that was exercised upon shop keepers 
.and ghanv alias at that place? Again His Lordship 
^ys If we are to assume that this development 
jiieans there IS genuine desire to bring about improve 
jnent there must be a favourable atmosphere In other 
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v;ords, it will be generally agreed that there must be an 
essential preliminary to any possible conference. If 
responsible leaders of non-co operation now come for^ 
ward with definite assurance that this is the correct 
interpretation I should then say we were in sight of 
such a change of circumstances as would justify Gov 
eminent in reconsidering the position. But words 
must be backed by deeds If I were satisfied only that 
there was general desire for the conference and that 
responsible non-co-operation leaders were prepared to 
take action, then I should be prepared to recommend my 
Government to take steps in consonance with the 
altered situation.” This is highly misleading If 
wherever words ‘‘non-co-operation leaders" occur, the 
word ‘Government" were put in and if tlie whole of 
the statement came from a non-co-operator it would re- 
present the correct situation. Non co-operators ha\ e 
really to do nothing, for they have precipitated nothing. 
They are over-cautious. The disturbance in Bombay was 
allov/ed to override their keen desire to take up aggres- 
sive Civil Disobedince but in the present circum- 
stances the phrase “Civil Disobedience" is really a 
misnomer. What non-co-operators are doing to-day, I 
claim, every co-operator would do to morrow under 
similar circumtances When the Government of India 
or the Local Governments attempt to make our political 
existence or agitation, no matter how peaceful, an utter 
impossibility, may we not resist such attempt by every 
lawful means at our disposal^ I cannot iinniagme any'- 
thing more lawful or more natural than that we 
should continue our volunteer orgaisations puigmg them 
of every tendency to become violent and continue also 
to hold public meetings taking the consequences of sucL 
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a step Is it no proof of the law abiding instinct of 
fiundreds of young men and old men that they have 
meekly without offering any defence and without 
complaining accepted imprisonment for having dared 
to exercise their elementary rights m the face of Govern 
raent persecution’ And so it is the Government which is 
to prove Its genuine desire for a conference and an ulti 
mate settlement It is the Government which has to 
arre t the fatal course along which repression is taking it 
It IS the Government that is to prove to non co operators 
its hona ^idcs before it can expect them to take part m 
any conference When the Government do s that it 
will find that there is an absolutely peaceful atmosphere 
Non CO operation when the Government is not resisting 
anything except violence is a most harmless thing 
There is really nothing for us to suspend We cannot 
be expected until there is actual settlement or guarantee 
of settlement to ask schoolboys to return to Govern 
ment schools or lawyers to resume practice or public 
men to become candidates for theCoucils or title holders 
to ask for return of titles In the nature of things it is 
therefore clear that non co opeators have to do nothing 
Speaking personally I can certainly say that if there is 
is a genuine desire for a conference I would be the last 
person to advise precipitating aggressive Civil Disobe 
Sience which certainly it is my intention to do 
immediately I am entirely satisfied that the people have 
understood the secret of nonviolence and let me say 
the last ten days events have shown that the people 
seem clearly to understand its inestimable value If 
then the Government recognises that non co operators 
mean business and intend to suffer limitlessly for the 
Attainment of their goal let *he Go\ ernment uncondi 
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tionally retrace its steps, cancel the notifications abouC 
disbandment of volunteer organisations and prohibition 
of public meetings and release all those men in the 
different provinces who ha\e been arrested and senten- 
ced for so called Civil Disobedience or for any other 
purpose given under the definition of uon-co operation 
but excluding acts of violence, actual or intended Let 
the Government come down with a heavy hand on 
every act of violence or incitement to it, but we must 
claim the right for all time of expressing our opinions 
freely and educating public opinion by every legitimate 
and non-violent means It is therefore the Government 
who have really to undo the grave wrong they ha\e 
perpetrated and they can have the conference they wish 
in a favourable atmosphere. Let me also say that scr 
far as I am concerned, I want no conference to consider 
the ways and means of dealing with non-co -operation 
The only conference that can at all avail at this stage 
IS a conference called to deal with the causes of the 
present discontent, namely, the Khilafat and the Punjab* 
wrongs and Swaraj Any conference again which carr 
usefully sit at the present stage must be a conference 
that IS really representative and not a conference to 
which only those whom the Government desire are 
invited. 
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[A DePn aiton headed by Pandtt Madan Mohan 
Malaviya waded on Hts Excellency the Viceroy at Cal 
eutta on December 21 and requested Hti, Excellency to 
call a Rottnd Table Conference of representatives of 
people of all shades of opinion with a view tobring 
about a final seiiiemcnt Lord Reading replied at soutc 
length and defined the attitude of the Government He 
regretted that tt ts impossible e\en to consider thecon 
ventng of a conference tf agitation tn open and avowed 
defiance of law is meanxchile *o he continued Mr 
Gandhi s refusal to call off the hartal in connection with 
HRH the Prince of Wales' visit to Calcutta on Decern 
her 24 apparently stiffened the attitude of the Govern 
nient Interviewed by the Associated Press Mr Gandhi 
made the following statement regarding the Viceroy s 
reply to the Deputation — 

I must confess that I have read the Viceregal 
utterance with deep pain I was totally unprepared 
for what I must respectfully call his mischievous 
misrepresentation of the attitude of the Congress and 
the Khilafat organisations in connection with the visit 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales Every reso 
lution passed by either organisation and every speal er 
has laid the greatest stress upon the fact that there 
was no question of showing the slightest ill will against 
the Prince or exposing him to any affront The boycott 
was purely a question of principle and directed against 
what we have held to be unscrupulous methods of 
bureaucracy I have always held as I hold even now 
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that the Prince has been brought lo India in order to 
strengthen the hold of the Ci\ il Service corporation 
which has brought India into a stale of abject pauperism 
and political serfdom If I am proved to be wrong in 
my supposition that the visit has that sinister meaning, 
I shall gladly apologise 

It is equally unfortunate for the Viceroy to say 
that the boycott of the welcome means an affront to the 
British people His E\cellency does not realise what 
grievous wrong he is doing to his own people by confus- 
ing them with the British administrators in India Docs 
he v/ish India to infer that the British administrators 
here represent the British people and that agitation 
directed against their methods is an agitation against 
the British people ? And if such is the Viceregal 
contention and if to conduct a vigorous and effective 
agitation against the methods of bureaucracy and to 
describe them in their true colours is an affront to the 
British people, then I am afraid I must plead guilty. 
But then I must also say in all humility, the Viceroy 
has entirely misread and misunderstood the great 
nalionai awakening that is taking place in India I 
repeat for the thousandth time that it is not hostile 
to any nation or any body of men but it is deliberately 
aimed at the system under which Government of India 
IS being to-day conducted, and I promise that no threats 
and no enforcement of threats by the Viceroy or any 
body of men will strangle that agitation or send to rest 
that awakening 

I have said in my reply to Lord Ronaldshay’s 
speech that we have not taken the offensive. We are 
not the aggressors, we have not got to stbp any single 
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acti\ ity It IS the Government that is to stop its 
•^ggravatingly offensive activity aimed not at violence 
but a lawful disciplined stern but absoluely non 
violent agitation It is for the Government of India 
and for it alone to bring about a peaceful atmosphere if 
it so desires It has hurled a bomb shell m the midst 
of material rendered inflammable by its own action and 
wonders that the material is still not inflammable 
enough to explode The immediate issue is not now 
the redress of the three wrongs the immediate issue 
IS the right of holding public meetings and the right of 
forming associations for peaceful purpose And in 
vindicating this right we are fighting the battle not 
merely on behalf of non co operators but we are fighting 
the battle for all schools of politics It is the condition 
of any organic growth and I see in the Viceregal 
pronouncement an insistence upon submission to a 
contrary doctrine which an efstwhile exponent of the 
law of liberty has seen fit to lay down upon finding 
himself in an atmosphere where there is little regard 
for law and order on the part of those very men who 
are supposed to be custodians of law and order I have 
only to point to the unprovoked assaults being committed 
not in isolated cases not in one place but in Bengal m 
the Punjab in Delhi and in the United Provinces I 
have no doubt that as repression gO“s on in its mad 
career the reign of terrorism will ever take the whole 
of this unhappy land But whether the campaign is 
conducted on civilised or uncivilised lineo so far as I can 
see there is only one way open to non co operators 
indeed I contend e\entothe people of India On this 
question of the right of holding public meetings and 
forming associations there can be no yielding We 
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have burnt our boats and we must sail onward till tha<‘ 
primary right of human beings is vindicated. 

Let me make my own position clear I am most 
anxious for a settlement. I want a Round Table 
Conference. I want our position to be clearly known 
by everybody who wants to understand it I .mpose no- 
conditions but when conditions are imposed upon me 
prior to the holding of a conference, I must be allowed 
to examine those conditions, and if I find that they are 
suicidal, I must be excused if I don’t accept them. The 
amount of tension that is created can be regulated solely 
by the Government of India, for the offensive has been 
taken by that Government. 

THE AHMEDABAD CONGRESS SPEECH 

The Ahmedahad Congress of December, i.921^ 
abovz all a Gcrndht Session. The President-elect , Mi 0 . 
R. Das, was tn prison and so xvcie many other leaders 
besides Halim Ajnial Khan was elected to take the 
chair and the proceedings xveie all tn Hindi and Gnjci- 
rait, Mr Gandhi was invested with full dtciatotial 
poweis by the Congress and the central lesoUition of the- 
session, which he moved, ran as fdllows . 

“This Congress, whilst lequving the ordinary 
machinery to remain intact and to be utilised in the 
"fyidnner xvhenev^^ jUtisible, hereby appoints, 
'^intil further instructions^Mahatma Gandhi as the soler 
executive authority of tjrte Congress and invests him xoith 
the full power to lonvene a special session of the 
Congress or of the All-India Congress Committee or the 
Working Committee and also xvith the power to appoint 
a successor m emergency. 
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‘ Thts Congress hereby confers upon the settd sue 
cessor and all subseguent succesiors appointed tu turn 
by their predecessors all hts aforesaid pou'Crs, 
provided that nothing tn this rcsolnfton shall be 
deemed to authortso Idahatma (^aidln or any of the 
aforesaid successors to conclude any terms of peace 
xpiih the Goxcrmeniof India or the British Covem 
meni xoithouf the previous sanction of the All Indtcr 
Congress Committee to be finally raitjied by tU Congress 
specially convened for the purpose and provided also 
that the present creed of the Congress shall m no case be 
altered hy Mahatma Gandhi or his successor except 
with the leave of the Congress first obtained The 
following IS the fall text of Mr Gandhi s speech —] 

I shall hope, if I cannt ill i\otcI it not to take 
even the 30 minutes tint Hakim Sahib his allotted (o 
me And I do not propose if I can help it to take all 
that time because I feel that the resolution explains 
Itself If It the end of 15 months incessant ncti\ ty 
you the delegates assembled m this Congress do not 
know your own minds I am positive that I cinnot 
possibly carry conviction to you even in n two hours' 
speech and what is more if I could carry conviction 
to jou to day because of niy speech I am ifrud I would 
lose all faith in my countrymen because it would 
d monstrate their incapacity to observe things and 
events it would demonstrite their incapacity to think 
coherently because 1 submit there is absolutely nothing 
new m this resolution that we have not been doing all 
this tune that we hive not been thinking all this time 
There is absolutely nothing new in this resolution which 
IS at all startling Those of >ou who hive followed 
the proceedings from month to month of the Working* 
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Committee of the All-India Congress CommiUec for 
two months or for three months and have studied 
the resolutions can but come to one conclusion that 
this resolution is absolutely the natural result of 
the national activities during the past 15 months 
And if you have at all followed the course, the 
downward course, that the repression policy of the 
Government has been taking, you can only come to the 
conclusion that the Subjects Committee has come to 
through this resolution, that the only answer that a self- 
respecting nation can return to the Viceregal pronounce- 
ments and to the repression that is overtaking this land 
is the course mapped out in this resolution 

I am not going to take the time of our English 
knowing friends over the religious subtleties of the 
pledge that the volunteers have to take. I wish to 
confine my remark on that subject to Hindustani But 
I want this assembly to understand the bearing of this 
resolution This resolution means that we have 
grown the stage of helplessness and depend- 
ence Upon anybody. This resolution means that the 
nation through its representatives is determined 
to have its own way without the assistance of any single 
human being on earth, except from God above 
(applause) This resolution, whilst it shows the indomi- 
table courage and the determination of the nation to 
vindicate its rights and to be able to stare the world in 
the face, also says in all humility to the Government, 
“ No matter what you do, no matter how you repress 
us, we shall one day wring the reluctant repentence 
from you and we warn you to thinlc betime, take care 
what you are doing and see that you do not make 300 
•millions of India your eternal enemy.” 
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This resolution if the Go\ eminent sincerely w'lnts 
an open door lea\ es the door wide open for the Go\ ern 
ment If Moderate friends wish to rally round the 
standard of the Khihfat, round the standard of the 
liberties of the Punjab and therefore of India if this 
Government is sincerely anxious to do justice and no 
thing but justice if Lord Reading has really come to 
India to do justice and nothing less — and we ^vant 
nothing more — if he is really anuous to do all thpse 
things then I inform him from this platform with God 
as my witness with all the earnestness that I can 
command that he has got an open door in this resolution 
if he means well but the door is closed in his face if he 
means ill There is every chance for him to bold a Round 
Table Conference, but it must be a real Conference If ho 
wants a Conference at a table where only equals are to 
Sit and >/here there is not to be a single beggar then 
there is an open door and that door will always remain 
op n no matter how many people go to their graces no 
matter what wild career this repression is to go through 
So far as I am concerned and if I can take the nation 
with me I inform him again that the door will always 
remain wide open , 

There is nothing in this resolution which any one 
who has modesty and humility need be ashamed of 
This resolution is lot an arrogant challenge to any 
body but this is i challenge to an authority that is 
enthroned on arrogance It is a challenge to the 
authority which disregards the considered opinion of 
millions of thinking human beings It is an humble 
challenge and an irrevocable challenge to authority 
which, m order to sa\e itself wants to crush freedom of 
opinion, freedom of forming associations, the two lungs 
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"that are absolutely necessary for a man to breathe the 
oxygen of liberty. And if there is any authority in this 
country that wants to crub the freedom of speech and 
freedom of association I want to be able to say, in 
your name, from this platform, that that authority will 
perish and that authority will have to repent before an 
India that is steeled with high courage, noble purpose 
and determination till every man and woman who chose 
to call themselves Indians are blotted out of the earth. 
'It combines courage and humility. God only knows, if 
J could possibly have advised you to go to the Round 
Table Conference, if I could possibly have advised you 
not to undertake this resolution of civil disobedience, 
I would have done so I am a man of peace I believe 
in peace. But I do not want peace at any price I do 
not want the peace that you find m stone I do not want 
the peace that you find in gram. But I do want that 
.-peace which you find embedded in the human breast, 
which is exposed to the arrows of a whole world but 
which IS protected from all harm by the Almighty 
Power of the Almighty God. 

I do not want to take any more time of the 
delegates, I do not want to say a word more I do not 
want to insult your intelligence by saying a word more 
in connexion with this resolution m English 



THE INDEPENDENCE RESOLDTION 


[Mr Hasrat Mohant President of the Moslem 
league opposed Mr Gandht s resolution tn the Congress 
and brought tn vartotts amendments which sought to 
day down the object of the Congress as the attainment of 
complete independence free fiom all foreign control 
Mr Qandhx opposed all the amendments and spoheas 
follows tn defence of htsown resolution — ] 

Friends I have said only a few words (in Hindi) 
10 connecxion with the proposition of Mr Ha rat 
Moham All I wan^ to say to you m English is that 
proposition sod the manner the levity with which 
that proposition has been taken up by so many of you, 
or some of you I hope faas grieved me It has grieved 
•me because it shows a lack of responsibility As 
responsible men and women we should go back to the 
ways of Nagpur and Calcutta and we should remember 
what we did only an hour ago An hour ago we passed 
a resolution which actually contemplates a final settle 
ment of the Khilafat and the Punjab wronga and 
tran ference of the power from ^he hands of the 
bureaucracy into the hands of the people by certain 
definite means Are you going to rub the whole of that 
condition from the mind by raising a faLe issue and by 
throwing a bombshell m the midst of the Indian 
atmospheie I hope that those of you who have voted 
for the previous resolution will think fifty times before 
taking up this resolution and voting for it with levity 
AVe shall be charged by the thinking portion of the 
•world that we did not know really where we are Let 
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US not be charged with that and let us understand o 
limitations Let Hindus and Mussalmans have absoln 
indissoluble unity. Who is here who can say to-d 
with confidence, “ Yes, Hmdu-Muslim unity has becoi 
and has become an indissoluble factor of Indi; 
nationalism” Who is here who can tell me that t] 
Parsees and the Sikhs and the Christians and the Jei 
and the untouchables, about whom you heard tl 
afternoon, who is here, I ask, who will tell me th 
those very people will not rise against any such idea 
Think, therefore, fifty times before you take 
step which will redound not to your credit, not 
your advantage, but which may cause irreparal 
injury. Let us first of all gather up our strengi 
let us first of all sound our own depths, but 1 
us not go into waters whose depths we do r 
know and tins proposition of Mr Hasrat Moha 
lands you to a depth unfathomable. I ask you in ; 
confidence that you will reject that proposition if y 
believe in the proposition that you passed only an ho 
ago The proposition now before you robsa'Aayt 
whole of the effect of the proposition that you passed 
moment ago Are creeds such simple things like cloth 
which a man can change at will and put on at wil 
Creeds are such for v/hich people live for ages a: 
ages. Are you going to change your creed which, wi 
all deliberations and after great debates in Nagp' 
you accepted There was no limitation of one ye 
when you accepted that creed It is an extensive cree 
It takes in all the weakest and the strongest and yi 
will deny yourselves the privilege of clothing t! 
weakest among yourselves with protection if you acce 
this limited creed of Maulana Hasrat Mohani, whi< 
does not admit the weakest of your brethren I ther 
fore ask you in all confidence to reject this proposition 


THE BOMBAY CONFERENCE 


[A conference of rcprescn*ait^es of vanott shades 
of political opinion ccicvened hy Pandti Malattya, 
Sir Jtnnah and others assembled at Bombay on the 
\Mh January^ 1922 with Sir 0 Sanharan t^air n the 
Chair On the econd day Sir Sanbaran withdrew and 
$tr M Vtsveswar^a took up hts place Over two hundred 
ieadtng men from different provinces attended Sir 
Candht was present (hraugliout and though he refused 
to he officially connected with the resolutions he too^ 
pari *n the debates and helped the conference tn fratn 
mg the resoluitons which were also rattjh^d by the Coh 
gress Committee The following account of the 

Conference hy Mr Gandhi himself is ial'en from Young 
India of January 19 19 ] 

The Conferences was both a success and a failure 
It was a success in that it showed an e-irnest desire on 
the pact of tho e who attended to secure a peaceful 
solution of the present trouble and m that it brought 
under one roof people pos essing divergent views It 
was a failure in that though certain resolutions have 
been adopted the Conference did not leave on aiy mind 
the impression that those who assembled together as a 
whole realised the gravity of the real issue The mmd 
■of the Conference seemed to be centred more on a Round 
Table Conference than upon asserting the popular right 
of free sp ech free association and free press which are 
mote than a round table conference I had expected on 
the part of the independents to declare their ^rm 
attitude that no matter how much they might differ 
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regarding the method of Non-Co operation, the freedom 
of the people was a common heritage and that the 
assertion of that right was three-fourths of Sv.araj 
that therefore they would defend that right even with 
civil disobedience, if need be. 

However, as the attention of the Conference could 
not be nvetted on that point but on a Round Table 
Conference, the discussion turned upon the essentials of 
such a conference 

My own position v/as clear. I would attend any 
conference as an individual, without any conditions. 
My purpose as a reformer is to convert people to the 
view I hold to be right and therefore to see everybody 
who would care to listen to me. But when I v^as asked 
to mention the conditions necessary for an atmosphere 
favourable for a successful conference, I had to press 
some certain conditions And I must own that the 
Resolutions Committee approached my viewpoint with 
the greatest sympathy and showed every anxiety to 
accommodate me But side by side with this, I observed 
an admirable disposition on its part to consider the 
Government’s difficulties Indeed the Government’s case 
could not have been better presented, if it had been 
directly and officially represented in the Conference 

The result was a compromise. The withdrawal of 
notification and the discharge of prisoners coming under 
the notifications and of the fai-wa prisoners, t e , the 
All Brothers and others who have been convicted in 
respect of the fatwas regarding military service, was 
common cause. The Committee saw the force of the 
suggestions that the distress warrants should be dis- 
charged, the fines imposed upon the Press, etc , should 
be refunded and that the prisoners convicted for non- 
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\iolentor otherwise innocent activities under cover of 
the ordinary laws should be discharged upon the proof 
of their non violence 'For this purpose I had suggested 
the committee appointed by the conference But on the 
Resolutions Committee showing that it would be difficult 
for the Government to accept such an uncontrolled 
recommendation I agreed to the principle of arbitration 
now imported in the resolution The second compromise 
IS regarding picketing My suggestion was that in the 
event of the round table conference being decided 
upon Non Co operation activities of a hostile nature 
should he suspended and that all picketing except 
bona fide peaceful picketing should also be sus 
pended pending result of the conference As the 
implications of hostile activities appeared to me to 
be too dangerous to be acceptable I hastily withdrew 
my own wording and gladly threw over even bona fide 
peaceful picketing much though I regretted it I felt 
that the friends interested in liquor picketing for the 
sake of temperance would not mind the temporary 
sacrifice 

I agreed too to advise the Working Committee to 
po tpone general mass civil disobedience contemplated 
by the Congress to the 31st instant in order to enable 
the Committee and the Conference to enter into negotia 
tions with the Government This, I felt was essential 
to show our bona fides We could not take up new 
offensives whilst negotiations for a conference were 
being conducted by responsible men I further under 
took to advise the Committee in the ev ent of the pro 
posed conference coming off, to stop all harals pending 
the conference This I hold to be inevitable Harals 
are a demonstration against bureaucracy We cannot 
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continue them, if we are conferring with them for peace. 
Workers will bear m mind that as yet no activity of 
the Congress stops save general civil disobedience. On 
the contrary, enlistment of volunteers and Swadeshi 
propaganda must continue without abatement Liquor 
shop picketing may continue where it is absolutely 
peaceful. It should certainly continue where notices 
unnecessarily prohibiting picketing have been issued. So 
may picketing continue regarding schools or foreign 
cloth shops. But whilst all our activities should be 
zealously continued, there should be the greatest res- 
traint exercised and every trace of violence or dis- 
courtesy avoided. When restraint and courtesy are 
added to strength, the latter becomes irresistible. Civil 
disobedience being an indefeasible right, the prepara- 
tions for It will continue even if the conference comes 
oflf. And the preparations for civil disobedience consist 
m 

1, the enlistment of volunteers, 

2, the propaganda of Swadeshi, 

3 the removal of untouchability, 

4 the training in non-violence in word, deed and 
thought, 

5. unity between diverse creeds and classes. 

I hear that many are enrolled as volunteers in 
various parts of India, although they do nOt wear Khccdi, 
do not believe in complete non-violence, or, if they are 
Hindus, do not believe m untouchability as a crime 
against humanity. I cannot too often warn the people 
that every deviation from our own rules retards our 
progress It is the quality of our work which will place 
"God and not quantity. Not all the hp Mussulmans and 
the lip Hindus will enter the Kingdom of Heaven Islam 
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IS no Stronger than the best Mussulman Thousands of 
nominal followers of Hinduism believe their faith and 
discredit it One true and perfect follower of Hinduism 
IS enough to protect it for all time and against the whole 
world Similarly one true and perfect Non Co operator 
IS any day better than i million Non Co operators so 
called The best preparation for civil disobedience is 
to cultivate civihtj that is truth and nonviolence 
amongst our elves and our surroundings 

In order that all may approach the round table 
conference with perfect knowledge of the Congress 
demands I laid all our cards on the table and reiterated 
the claims regarding the Khilafat the Punjab and 
Swaraj Let me repeat them here 

(1) So far as I can write from memory full 
restoration to the Turks of Constantinople Adnanople, 
Anatolia including Symma and Thrace Complete 
withdrawal of non Muslim influence from Arabia 
Mesopotamia Palestine and Syria and therefore with 
drawal of British troops whether English or Indian from 
these territories 

(2) Full enforcement of the report of the Congress 
Sub committee and therefore the stopping of the pensions 
of Sir Michael O Dwyer General Dyer and other 
officers named in the report for dismissal 

(3) Sv^araj means in the event of the foregoing 
demands being granted full dominion status The 
scheme of such Swaraj should be framed by represen 
tatives duly elected in terms of the Congress constitution 
That means four anna franchise Every Indian adult 
male or female paying four annas and signing the 
Congress creed will be entitled to be placed on the 
electoral roll These electors would elect delegates who 
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would frame the Swaraj constitution. This shall be 
given effect to without any change by the British 
Parliament. 

If the Congress programme is so cut and dried, 
where is the necessity for a conference? asks the 
critic. I hold that there is and there always will be 

The method of execution of the demands has to be 
considered The Government may have a reasonable 
and a convincing answer on the claims. The Congress- 
men have fixed their minimum, but the fixing of the 
minimum means no more than confidence in the justice 
of one’s cause It further means that there is no room 
for bargaining There can, therefore, be no appeal to 
one’s weakness or incapacity. The appeal can only be 
addressed to reason. If the Viceroy summons the confer- 
ence it means either that^he recognises the justice of the 
claims or hopes to satisfy the Congressmen, among 
others, of the injustice thereof. He must be confident 
of the justice of his proposals for a rejection or reduc- 
tion of the claim. That is my meaning of a meeting of 
equals who eliminate the idea of force, and instantly 
shift their ground as they appreciate the injustice* of 
their position. I assure His Excellency the Viceroy and 
everybody concerned that the Congressmen or Non Co- 
operators are as reasonable beings as may fie found on 
earth or in India They have every incentive to be so 
for theirs is the duty of suffering as a result of rejection 
of any just offer, 

1 have heard it urged that on the Khilafat the 
Imperial Gov ernment IS powerless. I should like to be 
convinced of this. In that case and if the Imperial 
Government make common cause with the Mussulmans 
of India, I should be quite satisfied and take the chance 
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■with the Imperial Government s genuine assistance of 
convincing the other powers of the justice of the 
Khilafat claim And even when the claim is admitted 
much requires to be discussed regarding the execJu 
lion 

Similarly regarding the Punjab The principle 
being granted the details have to be settled L“gal 
difficulties have been urged about stopping the pensions 
to the dismissed officials The reader may not know 
that Maulana Shaukat Ali s pension (I suppose he 
-occupied the same status as Sir Michael O Dwyer) was 
stopped without any inquiry or previous notice to him 
I believe that service regulations do provide for remov 
mg officers and officials from the pensions list on proof 
of gross neglect of duty or disloyal service Anyway 
let the Government prove a case for refusal to grant the 
Punjab demand save the plea of the past ser\ ices of 
these officials I must refuse to weigh their service to 
the Empire against their disservice to India assuming 
■the possibility of two such things co existing 

Swaraj scheme is undoubtedly a matter on which 
there will be as many minds there a e men and 
women And it i eminently a thing to be debated in a 
conference But here again there must be a clean 
mind and no mental reservations India s freedom 
must be the supreme interest m every body s mind 
There should be no obstruction such as the preoccnpa 
tion of the British elector or the indifference of the 
House of Commons or the hostility of the House of 
Lords No lo^er of India can possibly take into 
account these e'Ktraneous matters The only question 
to consider will be is India ready for what she wants ? 
Or does she ask like a child for food she ha no stomach 
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for ? That can be determined not by outsiders but by 
Indians themselves. 

From that standpoint, I do consider the idea of the 
conference for devising a scheme of ful] Swaraj pre- 
mature. India has not yet incontestably proved her 
strength. Her suffering is great indeed, but nothing 
and not prolonged enough for the object in view. She 
has to go through greater discipline. I was punctili- 
ously careful not to make Non-Co-operators party to the 
conference resolutions, because we are still so weak 
When India has evolved disciplined strength. I would 
knock myself at the Viceregal door for a conference, 
and I know that the Viceroy will gladly embrace the 
opportunity whether he be an eminent lawyer or a dis- 
tinguished militarist, I do not approach directly 
because I ahn conscious of our weakness. But being 
humble I make it clear through Moderate or other 
friends that I would miss not a single opportunity of 
having honest conferences or consultations. And so I 
have not hesitated to advise Non-Co-operators thankful- 
ly to meet the Independents and place our services at 
their disposal to make such use of them as they may 
deem fit. And if the Viceroy or a party desires a con- 
ference, it would be foolish for Non-Co-operators not to 
respond The case of Non-Co-operators depends for 
success on cultivation of public opinion and public sup- 
port They have no other force to back them If they" 
forfeit public opinion they have lost the voice of God 
for the time being 

For the manner of preparing the scheme too I 
have simply sugge&ted what appears to me to be a 
most feasible method. The All-India Congress Com- 
mittee has not considered it nor has the Working 
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Committee The adoption of the Congress fnncbise is 
my own suggestion But what I have laid down as 
the guiding principle is really unassailable The scheme 
of Swaraj is that scheme which popular representatives 
frame What happens then to the experts in adminis 
tration and others who may not be popularly elected ? 
In my opinion they also should attend and have the 
vote even but they must necessarily be in a minority 
They must expect to influence the majority by a cons 
tant appeal to the logic of facts Given mutnal trust 
and mutual respect a round table conference cannot bu t 
result in a satisfactory and honourable peace 

The abrupt withdrawal of Sir Sankaron Nair was 
an unfortunate incident In my opinion he bad nothing 
to do with my or later with Mr Jinab s opinions 
Speaker especially he was exempt from any implied 
or express identification with anybody s views I 
cannot help feeling that Sir Saukaran erred in the 
conception of his duty as speaker But as we progress 
towards democracy we must be prepared even for 
such erroneous exercise of independence I congratulate 
Sir Sankaran Nair upon his boldly exercising his inde 
pendence which I have not hesitated to call cussedness 
in private conversation and upon the independence of 
the Committee m not suffering a nervous collapse 
bu* quietly electing Sir Visveswarya and \ oting. 
thanks to the retiring Speal er for the serv ices rendered 



LEITER TO H. E. THE VICEROY. 


The Inauguration of Civil Disobedience 
IN Bardolt. 

[While negotiations were going on between the 
representatives of the Malaviya Conference and 
H. E, the Viceroy f Mr. Gandhi addressed the 
following open letter to Lord Reading. The letter 
was in effect an ultimatum and the efforts of the 
Conference ended in failure ] 

To His Excellency the Viceroy, Delhi. 

Sir, 

Bardoli is a small Tehsil m the Surat District m 
the Bombay Presidency, having a population of about 
87,000 all told 

On the 29th ultimo, it decided under the Presidency 
of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel to embark on Mass Civil 
Disobedience, having proved its fitness for it in terms of 
the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
which met at Delhi during the first week of November 
last But as I am, perhaps, chiefly responsible for 
Bardoli’s decision, I owe it to your Excellency and the 
public to explain the situation under which the decision 
has been taken. 

It was intended under the resolution of the All- 
India Congress Committee before referred too to make 
Bardoli the first unit for Mass Cn li Disobedience in 
order to mark the national rc"cU against the Government 
for its consistently criminal refusal to appreciate India’s 
resolve regarding the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj, 
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Then followed the unfortunate md regrettable riots 
on the 1/th November hst in Bombay resulting in the 
postponement of the step conlcmphlcd by Bardoli 

Mcantniie repression of n virulent t>pe has taken 
place with the concurrence of the Government of India 
in Bengal Assam the United Provinces the Pnnjab 
the Prov incc of Delhi and m a way lO Bihar and Orissa 
and clsc'v here I know that you have objected to the 
use of the word repression for describing the action 
of the authorities in these Provinces In my opimoni 
when an action is taken whicli is »n excess of the 
requirements of the sitoation it is undoubtedly rep- 
ression The looting of properly, assanlts on innocent 
people brutal treatment of the prisoners in jails, 
including flogging can in no sense be described as legal» 
civilized or in any way necessary This oflicial law 
les ness cannot be described by any other term but 
lawless repression 

Intimidation by Non Co-operators or their sympathi 
sers to a certain extent m connection with hartals and 
picketing may be admitted but m no case can it be 
held to justify the wholesale suppression of peaceful 
\ oluntcenng or equally peaceful public meetings under a 
distorted use of an extraordinary law which was passed 
in order to deal with activities which were manifestly 
violent both m intention and action nor is it possible to 
designate a" otherwise than repression action taken 
against innocent people under what has appeared to 
many of us as an illegal use of the ordinary law nor 
again can the administrative interference with the 
liberty of the Press under a law that is under promise 
of repeal be regarded as anything but repr** sion 

The immediate task before the country therefore, 
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IS to rescue from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom 
of association and freedom of Press, 

In the present mood of the Go% ernrnent of India 
and in the present unprepared state of the country in 
respect of complete control of the forces of \ lolencc, 
Non-Co'operators were unwilling; to h.»'. c an> thing to 
do with the MaHviy.i Conference w hose object was to 
induce Your E\cellcncy to convene a Round lable 
Conference. But as I was auMons toasoid all a\oid- 
able suffering, I had no hesitation in ads fstng the 
Working Committee of the Congress to accept the re- 
commendations of that Conference. 

Although, in my opinion, the terms were quite m 
keeping with your own requirements, as I understood 
them through your Calcutta speech and olhcrsvisc, you 
have summarily rejected the proposal. 

In the circumstances, there is nothing before the 
country but to adopt some non-violent method for 
the enforcement of its demands, including the ele- 
mentary rights of free speech, free association and 
free Press. In my humble opinion, the recent events 
are a clear departure from the civili/ed policy laid 
down by Your Excellency at the time of the gener- 
ous, manly and unconditional apology of the Ah 
Brothers, viz., that the Government of India should 
not interfere with the activities of Non Co operation 
so long as they remained non-violent in word and 
deed Had the Government policy remained neutral 
and allowed public opinion to ripen and have its 
full effect It would have been possible to advise 
postponement of the adoption of Civil Disobedi- 
ence of an aggressive type till the Congress had 
acquired fuller control over the forces of violence 
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in the country and enforced greater discipline among 
the millions of its adherents But the lawless repres 
Sion (m a way unparalleled in the history of this 
unfortunate country) has made immediate adoption of 
mass Civil Disobedience an imperative duty The 
‘Working Committee of the Congress has restricted it 
only to certain areas to be selected by me from time to 
time and at present it is confined only to Bardoli I 
may under said authority give my consent at once m 
respect of a group of 100 villages in Guntur in the 
Madras Presidency provided they can strictly conform 
to the conditions of non violence unity among diffe-ent 
classes the adoption and manufactare of handspun 
Khaddar and untouchability 

But before the people of Bardoli actually com 
mence mass Civil Disobedience I would respectfully 
urge you as the head of the Government of India finally 
to revise j our policy and set free all the Non Co operating 
prisoners who are convicted or under trial for non 
violent activities and declare m clear terms the policy 
of absolute non interference with all non violent acti 
vities in the country whether they be regarding the re 
dress of the Khilafat or the Punjab wrongs or Swaraj or 
any other purpose and even though they fall witbm the 
repressive sections of the Penal Code or the Criminal 
Procedure Code or other repressive laws subject always 
to the condition of non violence I would further urge 
you to free the Press from all administrative control 
and restore all the fines and forfeitures recently imposed 
In thus urging I am asking Your Excellency to do what 
IS to day being done in every country which is deemed 
to be under civilized Government If you can see your 
way to make the necessary declaration within seven 
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days of the dale of pubhcation of this manifesto, I 
shall be prepared to advise postponement of Civ il Dis- 
obedience of an aggressive character till the imprisoned 
workers, have after their discharge reviewed the whole 
situation and considered the position de novo* If the 
Government make the requested declaration, I shall 
regard it as an honest desire on its part to giv e effect to 
public opinion and shall, therefore, have no hesitation m 
advising the country to be engaged in further moulding 
the public opinion without violent retraint from either 
side and trust to its working to secure the fulfilment 
of its unalterable demands, Aggressive Civil Disobe- 
dience in that case will be taken up only when the 
Government departs from its policy of strictest neutral- 
ity or refuses to yield to the clearly expressed opinion 
of the vast majority of the people of India. 


REPLY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

[The Government of India in a Communique published on the 
6th February in reply to Mr Gandhi’s letter, repudiated his 
assertions and urged that the issue before the country was no 
longer between this or that programme of political advance, but 
between lawdessaess with all its consequences on the one 
hand and the maintenance of those principles which lie at the root 
of all civilised Governments Mr Gandhi in a further rejoinder 
issued on the very next day pointed out that the choice before the 
people was mass civil disobedience with all its undoubted dangers 
and lawless repression of the lawful activities of the people The 
following is the full text of Mr Gandhi’s rejoinder ] 

I have very carefully read the Government’s reply 
to my letter. I confess that I was totally unprepared 
for such an evasion of the realities of the case as the 
reply betrays 
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I Will take the \ery first rcpudnlion The reply 
ST.>s they (the Govt) emplntically repudiate the 
statement that they have embarked on a policy of lav; 
less repression and also the suggestion that the present 
campaign of CIV il disobedience has been forced on the 
Non Co operation party in order to secure the elemen 
tary rights of free association, free speech and free 
press Ev en a cursory glance at my letter would show 
that whilst civil disobedience was authorised by the 
All India Congress Commute meeting held on the 4th 
November at Delhi it bad not commenced I have 
made it clear in m> letter that the contemplated mass 
civil disobedience was indeHnilely postponed on 
account of the regrettable events of the 17th November 
in Bombay That decision was dul> published and it 
IS within the laiowledge of the Government as also the 
public that herculean efforts were being made to combat 
the still lingering violent tendency amongst the people 
It is also within the knowledge of the Gov ernment and 
the public that a special form of pledge was devised 
to be signed by volunteers with the deliberate 
purpose of keeping out all but men of proved 
character The primary object of these volunteers asso 
ciations was to inculcate amongst the masses the lessons 
of non violence and to keep the peace at all Non Co 
operation functions Unfortunately the Government of 
India lost its head completely over the Bombay ev ents 
and perhaps still more over the very complete hartal 
on the same date at Calcutta Ido not wish to deny 
that there might have been some intimidation practiced 
in Calcutta but it was not I venture to submit the fact 
of intimidation but the irritation caused by the com 
pleteness of the hartal that maddened the Government 
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of India as also the Government of Bengal, Repression 
there was even before that time, but nothing was said 
or done in connection with it. But the repression that 
came in the wake of the notifications proclaiming the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act for the purpose of 
dealing with volunteers’ associations and the Seditions 
Meetings Act for the purpose of dealing with public 
meetings held by Non-Co opertors, came upon the Non- 
Co operation community as a bombshell, 

I repeat, then, that these notifications and the 
arrests of Deshbandu Chittaranjan Das and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Asid in Bengal, the arrest of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and his co-workers in the U. P and of 
Lala Lajput Rai and his party in the Punjab made it 
absolutely necessary to take up, not yet aggressive 
civil disobedience, but only defensive civil disobedience, 
otherwise described as passive resistance Even Sir 
Hormusji Wadia was obliged to declare that, if the 
Bombay Government followed the precedents set by the 
Governments of Bengal, U. P and the Punjab, he 
would be bound to resist such notifications, that is, to 
enrol himself as a volunteer or to attend public meetings 
in defiance of Government order to the contrary It is 
thus clear that a case has been completely made out 
for civil disobedience, unless the Government revised its 
policy which has resulted in the stopping of public 
meetings, public associations and the Non-Co-operation 
press in many parts of India. 

Now for the statement that the Government have 
embarked on a policy of lawless repression instead of an 
ample expression of regret and apology for the barbarous 
deeds that have been committed by officers in the name 
of law and order. I regret to find in the Government 
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reply a categorical denial of nny lawless repression In 
this connection I urge the public and Government care 
fully to consider the following facts v, hose substance is 
beyond challenge -(1) official shooting at Entally in 
Calcutta and the callous treatment even of a corpse (2) 
The admitted brutality of the civil guards(3) The for 
cible dispersal of a meeting at Dacca and the dragging of 
innocent men by their legi although they had given no 
offence or cause whatsoever (4) Similar treatment of 
volunteers m Aligarh (5) The conclusive (in my 
opinion) findings of the committee presided over by 
Dr Gokhul Chand about the brutal and uncalled 
for assaults upon volunteers and the public in Lahore 
(6) The wicked and lohuman treatment of volunteers 
and the public at jullundjr (7) Thw shooting of 
a boy at D^bra Dun and the cruelly forcible 
dispersal of a public meeting of that place (8) The 
looting admitted by the Bihar Government of villages 
b> an officer and his company without any permission 
whatsoever from anv onp but as stated bv Non co 
operators at the invitation of a planter assaults upon 
volunteers and Ihe burning of Khaddar and papers 
belonging to the Congress at Soncpur (9) The midnight 
searches and arrests m the Congress and Khilafat 
office 

I have merely given I a sample of the many infalli 
ble proofs of official lawlessness and barbarism I have 
mentioned not even a tithe of what is happening all 
over the country I wish to state without fear of 
successful contradiction that the scale on which this 
lawlessne s had gone on in so many provinces ofj India 
puts into shade the jnhumanities that were practised in 
the Punjab if we except the crawling order and the 
43 
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massacre at Jalliamvallabagh It is my certain convic- 
tion that the massacre at Jallianwallabagh was a clean 
transaction compared to the unclean transactions des- 
cribed above, and the pity of it is that, because people 
are not shot or butchered, the tortures through which 
hundreds of inoffensive men have gone through do not 
produce a sufficient effect to turn everybody’s face 
against this Government. 

But as if this warfare against innocence was not 
enough the reins are being tightened in the jails We 
Irnow nothing of what is happening to day m Karacai 
jail, to a solitary prisoner in the Sabarmati jail an^d to 
a batch in the Benares jail, all of whom are as innocent 
as I claim to be myself Their crime consists in their 
constituting themselves the trustees of national honour 
and dignity. I am hoping that these proud and defiant 
spirits will not be sent into sabmission masquerad- 
ing in the official garb I deny the right of the authori- 
ties to insist on high-souled men appearing before them 
almost naked or paying any obsequeous respect to them 
by way of salaming with open palms brought together, 
or reciting to the intonation of “ Sarkar ike- lai No 
god-fearing man will do the latter even if he has 
to be kept standing in his stock for days and nights, as 
a Bengal schoolmaster is reported to have been for 
the sake of the dignity of human nature 

I trust that Lord Reading and his draftsmen do 
not know the facts that I have adduced or are being 
earned away by thsir belief in the infallibility of their 
emplojees. I refuse to believe in the statements which 
the publ c regards as God s truth. If there is the 
slightest exaggeration in the* statements that 1 have 
made, I shall aspubhcly withdraw them and apologise 
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^or them as I am making them now but as it is I 
undertake to prove Ihe substance of every one of these 
charges if not thever^ letter and much more of them 
before any impartial tribunal of men or women uncon 
nected with the Government I invite Pandit Malavi 
yaji and those who are performing the thankless task of 
securing a round table conference to form an impartial 
commission to investigate the e charges by which I 
stand or fall 

It is the physical and brutal ill treatment of hiima 
nity which has made many of my co workers and 
m>self impatient of life itself and in the face of these 
things I don t wish to tal e public time by dealing in 
detail what 1 mean by abuse of the common law of the 
country but I cannot help conec'ing the mis impression 
which IS likely to be created in connectjon with the 
Bombay disorders di graceful and deplorable as they 
were Let it be remembered that of the persons 
who lost their lives over 45 were Non Co operators or 
their s>mpathisers the hooligans and of the 400 wound 
ed to be absolutely on the safe side over 350 were also 
dern ed from the same class Ido not complain the 
Co operators the Non Co operators and the friendly 
hooligans got what they descried they began the 
violence and they reaped the reward Let it also not 
be forgotten that with all deference to the Bombay 
Government it was Non Co operators ably assisted by 
Icdep-ndents and Co operators, who brought peace out 
of that chaos of the two days following the fateful 
17th 

I must totally deny the imputation that the appli- 
cation of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was confined 
io associations the majority of the members of which 
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had habitually indulged in violence and intimidatioiv 
The prisons of India to-day hold some of the most in- 
ofTensn e men and hardly any who arc convicted under 
the law Abundant proof can be produced in support of 
this statement as also of the statement of the fact that 
almost wherever meetings have been broken up, there 
was actually no risk of violence 

The Government of India deny that the Viceroy 
has laid down upon the apology of the Ali Brothers the 
cn ilised policy of non interference with the non-violent 
actn ities of Non-Co operators. I am extremely sorry 
for this repudiation. The very part of the communique 
reproduced in the reply is in my opinion sufficient 
proof that the Government did not intend to mterfere 
with such activities The Government did not wish to 
be inferred that speeches promoting disaffection of a 
less violent character were not an offence against tre 
law I have never stated that breach of any law was 
not to be an offence against it, but I have staled, as I 
repeat now, that it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment then to prosecute for non-violent actn ities 
although they might amount to a technical breach of 
the law. 

As to the conditions of the conference the Govern- 
ment reply evidently omits to mention the two words 
“ and otherwise” after the words “ Calcutta speech’’ m 
mv letter. I repeat that the terms “ I would gather fro n 
the Calcutta speech and otherwise ” were nearly the 
same that were mentioned in the resolutions of the 
Malaviya Conference. What are called ihe unlawful 
activities of the N. C. O. party, being a reply to the no- 
tffications of the Government, would have ceased 
automatically with the withdrawal of those notiffca'- 
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•tions because the formation of volunteer corps and 
■public meetings would not be unlawful actiMties after 
the withdrawal of the offending notification E\en 
while the negotiations were going on in Calcutta the 
discharge of Fatwa prisoners was asked for and I can 
only repeat what I have said elsewhere -that if it is 
dislo>al to say that military scr\ ice under the existing 
system of Gov eroment is a sm against God and humanity 
I fear that such disloyalty must continue 

The Government communique does me a cruel 
wrong imputing to me a desire that the proposed round 
table conference should be called merely to register my 
•decrees I did ^tate in order to avoid any misundcr 
standing the Congress demands as ] felt I was in duty 
bound m as clear terms as possible No Congressman 
could approach any conference without making hts 
position clear I accepted the ordinary courtesy of not 
■considering me or any Congressmen to be impervious to 
reason or argument It is open to anybody to convince 
me that the demands of the Congress regarding the 
Khilafat the Punjab and Swaraj are wrong or unreason 
able and I would certainly retrace my steps and so far 
as I am concerned rectify the wrong The Govern 
anent of India know that soch has been always my 
attitude 

The communique strangely enough says that the 
demands set forth in my manifesto are even larger than 
those of the Working Committee I claim that they 
fall far below the demands of the Working Committee 
for what I now ask against the total suspension of 
Civil Disobedience of an aggressive character is merely 
the stoppage of ruthless repression, the release of 
prisoners convicted under it and a clear declaration of 
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policy. The demands of the Working Committee 
included a round tabic conference. In my mantfcsic 
I have not asked for a Round Table Conference at ail. 
It IS true that this wanting of a Round Table Conference 
does not proceed from any e^pedlcncy, but it is a 
confession of present weakness. I freely recognise that, 
unless India becomes saturated with the spirit of non- 
violence and generates disciplined strength that can only 
come from non-violence, she cannot enforce her demands 
and it IS for that reason that I now consider that the 
first thing for the people to do is to secure a re\ ersal 
of this mad repression and then to concentrate upon 
more complete organisation and more construction And 
here again the communique does me an injustice by" 
merely slating that Civil Disobedience of an aggressive 
character wall be postponed until the opportunity is 
given to the imprisoned leaders of reviewing the whole 
situation after their discharge and by conveniently omit- 
ting to mention the following conclusion of my letter. 
“If the Government make the requested declaration I 
shall regard it as an honest desire on its part to give 
effect to public opinion and shall > therefore have no 
hesitation in advising the country to be engaged in 
further moulding public opinion without violent rest- 
raint from either side and trust to its working to secu re 
the fulfilment of its unalterable demands. Aggressne 
Civil Disobedience in that case will be taken up only 
when the Government departs from its policy of strict- 
est neutrality or refuse to yield to the clearly expressed 
opinion of the vast majority of the people of India.*' 

I venture to claim extreme reasonableness and 
■moderation for the above presentation of the 
case The alternative before the people, therefore, is 
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not as the communique concludes between law 
lessness with all its disastrous consequences on the one 
hand and on the other the maintenance of thoS'=‘ principles 
which lie at the root of all civilised Governments 
Mass CiVil Disobedience it add is fraught with such 
danger to the S*^ate that it must be met with sierness 
and seventy’ The choice before the people is mas> 
civil disobedience with all its undoubted dangers and 
lawless repression of the lawful activities of the poeple 
I hold that It IS impossible for any body of self respecting 
men for fear of unknown dangers to s»t still and do 
nothing effective when looting of property and assaulting 
of innocent men are going on all over the country in the 
name of law and order 

THE CRIME OF CHAURI CHAURA 

[\Vhile Afr Gandhi was about to inaugurate Mass Civil 
Disobedience to Bardolt (here occurred a terrible tragedy atChauri 
Chaura on the 14ib February when an infuriated mob including 
some volunteers also attacked the thana burnt down the building 
and beat to death no less than twenty two policemen Some con 
stables and chaukidars were literally burnt to death and the whole 
place was under mobocracy Mr Gaodbi took this occurence as a 
third warning to suspend civil disobedience and the Bardoli 
programme v>as accordingly given up On the llth the Working 
Committee met at Bardoli and resolved to suspend all offensive 
action including even picketing and processions The country was 
to conhoe itself to the constructive programme of Kbaddar manu 
facture The Working Committee advised the stoppage of all 
activities designed to court impri onment Commenting on the 
tragedy of Chaun Chaura and the Bardoli decisions Mr Gandhi 
wrote m Young India of February 6tb 1922 ] 

God has been abundantly kind to me He has 
warned me the third time that there is not as yet in 
India that truthful and nonviolent atmosphere which 
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and which alone can justify mass disobedience which 
can be at all described as civil which means gentle? 
truthful, humble, knowing, wilful yet loving, never 
criminal and hateful 

He warned mein 1919 when the Rowlatt Act 
agitation was started Ahmedabad, Vlramgam, and 
Kheda erred , Amritsar and Kasur erred I retraced 
my steps, called it a Himalayan miscalculation, humbled 
myself before God and man, and stopped not merely 
mass civil disobedience but even my own which I knew 
was intended to be civil and non-violent. 

The next time it was through the e\ ents of Bombay 
that God gave a terrific warning. He made me eyewit- 
ness of the deeds of the Bombay mob on the 17th 
November. The mob acted in the interest of non-co- 
operation. I announced my intention to stop the mass 
civil disobedience which was to be immediately started 
in Bardoli. The humiliation was greater than in 1919. 
But it did me good I am sure that the nation gamed 
by the stopping India stood for truth and non violence 
by the suspension. 

But the bitterest humiliation was still to come. 
Madras did give the warning, but I heeded it not. But 
God spoke clearly through Chauri Chaura I under- 
stand that the constables who were so .brutally hacked 
to death had given much provocation. They had even 
gone back upon the word just given by the Inspector 
that they would not be molested, but when the proces- 
sion had passed the stragglers were interfered with and 
abused by the constables. The former cried out for 
help. The mob returned The constables opened fire. 
The little ammunition they had was exhausted and they 
retired to the Thana for safety. The mob, my informant 
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iells me therefore set fire to the Thnm Th'* self 
imprisoned constibles hid to come out for clear life and 
as thci did so th'‘i x^e^e backed to pieces and the 
mangled remains were thrown into the ngmg flames 
It IS chimed that nononco-opcraiion volunteer had 
a hand in the brutality and that the mob had not only 
the immedmio prov ocation but they had also general 
Knowledge of the high handed tjranny of the police in 
that district No prov ocation can possibly justify the 
brutal murder of men who had been rendered defence 
less and who had V iftually thrown themselves on the 
■mercy of the mob \nd when Indian claims to be non 
V lolent and hopes to mount the throne of liberty through 
non violent means mob v lolcnce cv en in answer to grav e 
■provocation is a bad augury Suppose the non \ lolent 
di obedience of Bardoli was permitted by God to succeed 
the Government had abdicated in favour of the victors 
of Bardoli who would control the unruly clement that 
must be expected to perpetrate inhumanity upon due 
-provocation? Non violent attainment of self Govern 
ment prcjsupposes a non violent control over the violent 
dements in the country Nonviolent non co operators 
edn only succeed when they have succeeded in 
attaining control over the hooligans of India 
in other words when the latter also hav c learnt patriot 
ically or religiously to refrain from their violent 
activities at least whilst the campaign of non co opera 
tion IS going on The tragedy nt Chaura therefore 
roused me thoroughly 

But what about your manifesto to the Viceroy 
and your rejoinder to his reply? spoke the voice of 
Satan It was the bitterest cup of humiliation to drink 
Surely it is cowardly to withdraw the next day after 
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pompous threat to the Government and promises to the- 
people of Bardoli’ Thus Satan's invitation r\as to deny 
Truth and therefore Religion, to deny God Himself.- 
I put my doubts and troubles before the Working 
Committee and other associates whom I found near me - 
They did not all agree with me at first. Some of them 
probably do not even now agree with me But never 
has a man been blessed, perhaps, with colleagues and 
associates so considerate and forgiving as I have They 
understood my difficulty and patiently followed my 
argument The result is before the public in the shape 
of the resolutions ol the Working Committee. The dras- 
tic reversal of practically the whole of the aggressive 
programme may be politically unsound and unwise, 
but there is no doubt that it is religiously sound, and' 
I venture to assure the doubters that the country will' 
have gained by my humiliation and confession of error . 

The only virtue I want to claim is Truth and Non- 
violence. I lay no claim to superhuman powers. I 
want none, I wear the same corruptible flesh that the 
weakest of my fellow beings wears and am therefore as 
liable to err as any My services have many limitations,, 
but God has up to now blessed them in spite of the 
imperfections. 

For confession of error is like a broom that sweeps 
away dirt and leaves the surface cleaner than before, 

I feel stronger for my confession And the cause must 
prosper for the retracing Never has man reached his 
destination by persistence in deviation from the straight 
path 

It has been urged that Chauri Chaura cannot affect 
Bardoli. There is danger, it is argued, only if Bardoli 
is w eak enough to be swayed by Chauri Chaura and is^ 
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betrayed jnto -violence I have no doubt whatsoever 
on that account The people of Bardoli are m my opinion 
the most peaceful m India But Bardoli is but a speck 
on the map of India Its effort cannot succeed unless 
there is perfect cooperation from the other parts 
Bardoli s disobedience will be civ il only when the other 
parts of India remain non violent Just as the addition 
of a grain of arsenic to a pot of milk renders it anfit as 
food so Will the civility of Bardoli prove unacceptable 
by the addition of the deadtv poison from Chauri Clnura^ 
The latter represents Indians much as Bardoli 

Chauri Chaura is after all an aggravated symptom 
I have never imagined that there has been no violence 
mental or physical in the places where repression is 
going on Only I have believed I still bcliev e and the 
pages of \ oung Indta amply prove that the repression is 
out of all proportion to the in ignificani popular v lo ence 
in the areas of repression The determined holding of 
meetings in prohibited areas 1 do not call violence 
The Violence I am referring to is the throwing 
of brickbats or intimidation and coercion practised in 
stray cases Asa matter of fact m civil disobedience 
there should be no excitement Civil di obedience is a. 

preparation for irute suffering Its effect is marvellous 
though unperceived and gentle But I regarded 
certain amount of excitement as inevitable certain: 
amount of unintended violence even pardonable tc I 
did not consider civil disobedience impossible in some 
what imperfect conditions Under perfect conditions 
disobedience when civil IS hardly felt But the present 
movement is admittedly a dangerous experiment under 
/airly adverse conditions 

The tragedy of Chauri Chaura is really the index 
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finger. It shows the way India may easily go, if drastic 
precautions be not taken If we are not to evolve 
violence out of non-violence, it is quite clear that w'e 
must hastily retrace our steps and re establish an 
atmosphere of peace, re-arrange our programme and 
not think of starting mass civil disobedience until we 
are sure of peace being started and in spite of Govern- 
ment provocation We must be sure of unauthorised 
portions not starting mass civil disobedience 

As it IS, the Congress organisation is still im- 
perfect and its instructions are still perfunctorily 
earned Out We have not established Congress 
Committees in every one of the villages Where 
^"we have, they are not perfectly amenable to our 
instructions. We have not probaoly more than one 
crore of members on the roll We are in the middle 
of February, yet not many have paid the annual four 
annas subscription for the current year. Volunteers are 
indifferently enrolled They do not conform to all the 
conditions of their pledge They do not even wear 
hand-spun and hand- woven hhaddar. All the Hindu 
volunteers have not yet purged themselves of the sin of 
"untouchability All are not free from the taint of 
violence Not by their imprisonment are we going to 
win Swaraj or serve the holy cause of the Kbilafat or 
attain the ability to stop payment to faithless servants. 
Some of us err in spite of ourselves But some others 
-among us sin wilfully They join volunteer corps well 
knowing that they are not and do not intend to remain 
non violent. We are thus untruthful even as we hold 
the Government to be untruthful We dare not enter 
the kingdom of Liberty with mere lip homage to Truth 
and Non-violence. 
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Suspension of mass ci\il disobedience and sub 
sidence of excitement are necessary for futther progress 
indeed indisp nsable to prevent further retrogression 
I hope therefore that by suspension every Congress 
man or woman will not only feel disappointed but h** 
or she will feel relieved of the burden of unreality 
and of national sin 

Let the opponent glory m our humiliation or so 
called defeat It is belter to be charged with cowardice 
and weakness than to be guiUv of our oath and sm 
against God It is million times better to appear 
untrue before the world than to be untrue to oursel\ cs 
And so for me the suspension of mass cimI dis 
obedience and other minor activities that were calculated 
to keep up excitement is not enough penance for my 
having been the instrument howsoever involuntary of 
the brutal violence by the people at Cbaun Chanra 
I must undergo personal cleansing I must become 
a fitter instrument able to register the slightest variation 
in the moral atmosphere about me My pravers mu:>t 
have much deeper truth and humility about them than 
they evidence And for me there is nothing so helpful 
and cleansing as a fast accompanied by the necessary 
mental co operation 

I know that t^ie mental attitude is everything 
Just as a prayer may be merely a mechanical intonation 
as of a bird so may a fast be a mere meclianw^l 
torture of the flesh Such mechanical contrivances 
are valueless for the purpose intended Again 
just as a mechanical chant may result vn the modula 
tion of Voice a mechnical fast may result in purifying 
the body Neither wiU touch the soul within 

But a fast undertaken for fuller self expre'^sion for 
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Suspension of mass ci\il disobedience and sub 
sidence of excitement are neccs ^ary for futther progress 
indeed indisp nsable to prevent further retrogression 
I hope therefore that by suspension every Congress- 
man or woman will not only fee! disappointed but h“ 
or she will feel relieved of the burden of unreality 
and of national sin 

Let the opponent glory m our humiliation or so 
called defeat It is better to be charged with cowardice 
and weakness than to be guiltv of our oath and sin 
against God It is million times better to appear 
untrue before the world than to be untrue to ourselves 

And so for me the suspension of mass civil dis 
obedience and other minor activities that were calculated 
to keep up excitement is not enough penance for my 
having been the instrument howsoever involuntary of 
the brutal v lolence by the people at Chauri Chaura 

I must undergo personal cleansing I must become 
a fitter instrument able to register the slightest variation 
in the moral atmosphere about me My prayers mu t 
have much deeper truth and humiiit) about them than 
they evidence And for me there i nothing so helpful 
and cleansing as a fast accompanied by the necessary 
mental co operation 

I know that t,he mental attitude is everything 
Just as a prayer may be merely a mechanical intonation 
as ot a bird so may a fast be a mere mechanical 
torture of the flesh Such mechanical contrivances 
are valueless for the purpose intended Again 
just as a mechanical chant may result in the modula 
tion of voice a mechnical fast may result in purifying 
tlie body Neither will touch the soul within 

But a fast undertaken for fuller self expression for 
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-attamment of the spiut’s supremacy over the flesh, is a 
most powerful factor in one’s evolution After deep 
consideration, therefore, I am imposmg on m>self a five 
days’ continuous fast permitting myself water. It com- 
menced on Sunday evening, it ends on Friday evening 
This 13 the least I must do, 

I have taken into consideration the All-Inda Con- 
gress Committee meeting in front of me. I have in mind 
the anxious pain even the days’ fast will cause many 
'friends , but I can no longer postpone the penance nor 
lessen it, 

I urge co-workers not to copy my example. The 
motive in their case will be lacking They are not the 
originat'^rs of civil disobedience I am in the unhappy 
position of a surgeon proved skilless to deal with an ad- 
mittedly dangerous case. I must either abdicate 'or 
acquire greater skill Whilst the personal penance is not 
only necessary bnt obligatory on me, the exemplary self- 
restraint prescribed by the Working Committee is surely 
sufficient penance for every one else It is no small 
-penance and if sincerely carried out, it can become 
infinitely more real and better than fasting What can 
be richer and more fruitful than a greater fulfilment of 
the vow of non violence in thought, word, and deed or 
the spread of that spirit ? It will be more than food for 
me during the week lo observe that comrades are all 
silently and without idle discussion engaged in fulfilling 
the constructive programme sketched by the Working 
Committee, in enlisting Congress members after making 
sure that they understand the Congress creed of truth 
and non-violence for the attainment of Swaraj, in 
daily and religiously spinning for a fixed time, in 
antroducing the wheel of prosperity and freedom in 
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every home in visiting untouchable homes and 
finding out their wants m inducing national schools to 
Teceive ‘untouchable children in orj.anising social 
service specially designed to find a common platform 
^or every variety of man and woman and in visiting 
•the homes which the drink curse is desolating 
in establishing real Panchayais and in organising 
-national schools on a proper footing Th® workers wiU 
“be better engaged m tnese activities than in fa ting I 
hope therefore that no one will join me in fasting 
-either through false sympathy or an ignorant conception 
of the pintual value of fasting 

All fasting and all penance mu t a far as po sible 
be secret But my fasting is both a p nance and a 
punishment and a punishment has to be public It 
IS penance for me and pumshinept for tho e whom 
I try to serve for whdm I love to live and would 
equally love to die They have unintentionally sinned 
against the laws of the Congress though they were 
sympathisers if not actually connected with it Probably 
they hacked the constables their countrymen and fellow 
beings with my name on their bp The only way 
Jove puni hes is by suffering I cannot even wish them 
to be arrested But I would let them know that I 
would suffer for their breach of the Congress creed I 
would advise those who feel guilty and repentant to 
hand them elves voluntarily to the Go\ ernment for 
punishmeut and make a clean confession I hope that 
the workers m the Gorakhpur district will l^aveno 
•stone unturned to find out the evil doers and urge them 
to dell er tl eniseU es into custody But whether the 
murderers accept my adtice or not I would like 
them to know that they have «eriously interfere^ 
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With Swaraj operations, that in Being the cause of ths^ 
postponement of the movement in Bardoli, they 
have injured the very cause they probably intended to 
serve I would like them to know, too, that this move- 
ment IS not a cloak or a preparation for violence I 
would, at any rate, suffer every humiliation, every 
torture, absolute ostracism and death itself to prevent 
the movement from becoming violent or a precursor of 
violence. I make my penance public also because I am 
now denying myself the opportunity of sharing their lot 
with the prisoners The immediate issue has again 
shifted, we can no longer press for the withdrawal 
of notification, or discharge of prisoners. They and we 
must suffer for the crime of Chauri Chaura The 
incident proves, whether we wish it cr no, the unity of 
hfe All, including even the administrators, must 
suffer. Chauri Chaura must stiffen the Government, 
must still further corrupt the police, and the reprisals 
that will follow must further demo'alse the people. 
The suspension and he penance will take us back to 
the position we occupied before the tragedy. By 
stuct discipline and purification we regain the moral 
confidence required for demanding the withdrawal 
of notifications and the discharge of prisoners 

If we learn the full lesson of the tragedy, we can- 
turn the curse into a blessing By becoming truthful 
and non-violent, both in spirit and deed, and by making 
the swadeshi » c , the khaddar programme complete, we 
can establish full Swaraj and redress the Khilafat and 
the Punjab wrongs without a single person having to 
offer civil disobedience. 



IN DEFENCE OF THE BARDOLI DECISIONS 


[The saspensloa of ma^ss cWiI disobedience io BardoH winch 
was recommended bj the Working Committee at the Instance of 
Mr Gandbt was resented by some of hts colleagnes and followers. 
In reply to correspondants who attacked him he wrote as follows 
tn Young India of Febrnary 28fd ] 

A friend from Lahore without gi\ ing his name 
sends me the following thundering note — 

On Tuesday the 14th I read the Tribune and the 
resolutions therein pass‘*d at the emergency meelng of 
the All India Congress Working Committee On 
Monday when I came from my ofiicc I heard a flying 
rumour that Mahatm'tji had postponed the date of the 
mass civil disobedience but at that tune I thought tho 
news devoid of foundation After a sliorl time a friend 
of mine hawked me at my bouse and \%c went to bazaar 
His face was somewhat sadder than usual I enquired 
of him the reason of hts sadness He said he was utter 
ly disgusted and so gave up the idea of follo\;ing 
this movement Mahatmaji was going to give up the lead 
of this movem nt and at the same time he had advised 
all the Provincial Cpngress Committees not to enrol any 
more volunteers No picketing propaganda should be 
undertaken as long as the special session of the All 
India Congress Committee had not confirmed what to do 
further 

The people are of this opinion that you have 
turned your face and become fickle minded They will 
cooperate with the Government without any hesitation 
and jom the ceremony of His Royal Highness the 
44 
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Prince of Wales. Some say that they will not observe 
hattal and will accord a hearty reception at Lahore. 

“Some merchants are under the impression that you 
have removed all the restrictions from all liquor shops 
and videi,hi cloth 

“Truly speaking, each and every one in Lahore 
citv is holding meeting in the bazaar as well as in the 
house, and you will forgive me if I will say boldly that 
they are condemning the action of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee 

“I now for my sake ask you these questions 

“(1) Will you now give up the lead of this move- 
ment ’ If so, why ? 

“ (2) Will you be good enough to let me know 
why you have given such instructions to all Provincial 
Congress Committees ’ Have you given an opportunity 
to Pandit Malaviya for a Round Table Conference for 
a settlement, or has Pandit Malaviya agreed to embrace 
your movement in case the Government has not turned 
true to Its words ’ 

“ (3) Grant a compromise is arranged and the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs are redressed and in 
the case of Swaraj the Government may only extend 
the reforms, will you be satisfied with that or continue 
your activities till you have got the full dominion 
status ? 

*'(4) Suppose no decision is arrived at. Will 
Pan lit Malaviya and all others v ho are connected with 
this conference come to your side or will their fate 
remain in the balance just as now ? 

‘ (5) In case no decision is arrived at, will you give 
np the idea of cnil disobedience, if there is danger of 
\ lolence. 
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(6) Is your intention now to disband the present 
volunteer corps and enlist those who I now spinning 
and wear handspun and handwoven khaddar ’ 

* (7) Suppose violence has made appearance when 
you have started your mass civil disobedience what 
will you do at that time ’ Will you stop your activities 
at the very moment ? 

There is much more criticism m this letter than I 
ihave reproduced The writer tells me that the people are 
so disgusted that they now threaten to become co opera 
tors and are of opinion that 1 have sold Lala Lajpat Rai 
the D^shnbanJhu Chitta Ranjan Das Pandit Motilal 
Nehru the AU Brothers and others and tells me that if I 
give up the leadership there are thousand'> who will leave 
this world by committing suicide I may assure the citienzs 
of Lahore in particular and Punjabis in general that I do 
not belieie what is said of them I used to receive such 
le ters even during the Martial Law days because of the 
^uspen ion of civil disobedience but I discounted all the 
news and on my reaching the Punjab in October 1 
found that I was right in my analysis of the Punjab 
jiimd and 1 discoiered that there was no one to 
challenge the propriety of my act 1 (eel still more con 
fidc,nt of the correctness of the decision of the Working 
Committee but if it is found that the country repudiates 
rtny action I shall not mind it I can but do my duty A 
leader is useless when he acts against the promptings 
of his own conscience surrounded as he must be by 
people holding all kinds of views He will drift like an 
anchorless ship if he has not the inner voice to hold 
him firm and guide him Above all I can easily put 
up with the denial of the world but any denial by me 
of my God is unthinkable and if 1 did not give at this 
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critical period of the struggle the advice that I have, I 
would be denying both God and Truth. The tele- 
grams and letters I am receiving from all parts of the 
country thanking me for my decision telegrams from 
both non -co-operators and co-operators confirm my 
belief that the country appreciates the decision and that 
the Lahore writer has given undue prominence to some 
heated bazaar talk which was bound to take place after 
the Bardoh decision which all of a sudden disturbed all 
previous calculations, I can understand the effect of 
the first shock, but I am also sure that when the people 
begin to analyse the implications of non-violence, they 
will come to no other conclusion than that of the 
Working Committee. 

And now for the questions of the correspondent 

1^1) I am not likely to give up the lead of the 
movement unless I have a clear indication that the 
people want me to. One method of giving that indica- 
tion IS an adverse vote of the Working Committe or the 
All-India Congress Committee 

{2) I assure the public that Pandit Malavtyap had 
absolutely no hand in shaping my decision I have 
often yielded to Panditji, and it is always a pleasure for 
me to yield to him whenever I can and always painful 
to differ from one who has an unrivalled record of public 
service and who is sacrifice personified But so far as- 
the decision of suspension is concerned, I arrived at it 
on my reading the detailed report of the Chauri Chaura. 
tragedy in the Ohromcle It was in Bardoh that 
telegrams were sent convening the Working Committee 
meeting and it was m Bardoh that I sent a let'er to the 
members of the Working Committee advising them of 
mv desire to suspend civil disobedience. I went 
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-thereafter to Bombay at the instance of Panditji who 
-together with the other friends of the Malaviya Con 
ference undoubtedly wished to plead with me for a 
suspension and who were agreeably surprised when I told 
them that so far as I was concerned my mmd was made 
•up but that had kept it open so that I could discuss 
•the point thoroughly with the members of the Working 
Committee The suspension has no reference to a round 
table conference or to any settlement In my opinion a 
Tound tabl® conference is bound to pro\e fruitless It 
requites a much stronger Viceroy than Lord Reading 
has proved to be to perceive the situation in the country 
•and then to describe it correctly I certainly feel that 
Pandit Malaviyaji has already come into the movement 
It IS not po'isvble for him to keep away from the Congress 
or from danger bu.t the Bardoli decision was arrived at 
purely on its merits and I could not have been shaken 
from the original purpose had I not been unnerved by 
•the Chaun Chauta tragedy which was the last straw 

(3) Nothing short of a full Dominion status is likely 
-to satisfy me personally and nothing short of complete 
■severance will satisfy me if the Kbilafat and the Punjab 
•wrongs remain unredtessed but the eNact form does not 
depend upon me I have no clear cut scheme It has 
to be evolved by the peoples representatives 

(4) At the present moment th^re is no question of a 
^settlement Therefore the question as to what Panditji 
and all others will do is premature if not irrele\ant 
But assuming that Panditji bolds any conference and 
that its resolutions are ignored by the Government 
Panditji and others will act as all self respecting men 
•do m such circumstanqes 

(5) I can never give up the tdea of civil disobe 
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dience, no matter what danger there is of violence, but 
I shall certainly give up the idea of sfarltnfi mass- 
civil disobedience so long as there is a certain danger 
of violence Individual civil disobedience stands on a 
different footing. 

(6) There is no question of disbanding any Volunteer 
Corps, but tha names of those who do not conform to 
the Congress pledge have certainly to be removed fromi 
the list if we are to be honest. 

(7) If we have understood the essential parts of 
non violence, we can but come to one conclusion, that 
any eruption of widespread violence and I call the 
(Dhaun Chaura tragedy widespread for the purpose 
automatically Stops mass civil disobedience That 
many other parts of the country have nobly responded 
to the spirit of non-violence is good, but it is not good' 
enough to continue mass civil disobedience even as a 
most peaceful meeting is disturbed if one man obstructs 
or commits violence Mass civil disobedience for 
becoming successful requires a non-violent environment. 
The reason for restricting it to one single Small area is 
to prevent violence elsewhere. It, therefore, means 
that mass civil disobediece in a particular area is 
possible when the other areas passively co-operate b 5 r 
remaining non- violent 



THE DELHI RESOLUTIONS 

[The All India Congress Committee met at Delhi on the 25th 
rehrnary and passed resolntions with Important mcdificalions on 
the Bardoli decisions of the Working Committee ^Ir Gandhi 
explains in the follorving article In YounS India of March 
2 1922 bow the BardoU programme came to be modified ] 

The session juat past of the AU Indn. Congress 
Committee was in some respects more memorable than 
the Congress There is so much under current of vio 
lence both conscious and unconscious that 1 was 
actually and literally praying for a disastrous defeat 1 
have always b en m a minority The reader doss not 
Know that in South Africa I started with practical 
unanimity reached a mmontv of sixt> four and e\en 
sixteen and went up again to a hug majority The 
best and the most solid work was done m the wilderness 
of minority 

[Tbe (olio viag resolutioo was passed on the 25tb Tebraary 
at the sessloa of the All ladia Congress Committee held at 
Delhi ~ 

The All India Congress Committee having carefully considered 
the resolutions passed by tbe Working Committee at its meeting 
held at BaidoU on the iltb and 12lb instant confirms the said 
resolutions witb the modifications noted therein and further 
] re olves that individual Civil Disobedience whether of a defensive 
or aggressive character may be commenced in respect of particular 
places or particular laws at tbe instance of and upon permission 
being granted therefor by tbe respective Provincial Committee 
provided that such Civil Disobedience shall not be permitted 
unless all the conditions laid down by the Congress or the 
AH India Congress Committee or tbe Working Committee are 
strictly fulfilled 

Reports having been received from various quarters that 
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I know that the only thing that the Government 
dread is this huge majority I seem to command. They 
little know that I dread it even more than they. I 
have become literally sick of the adoration of the 
unthinking multitude I would feel certain of my 
ground, if I was spat upon by them Then there 
would be no need for confession of Himalayan and 
other miscalculations, no retracing, no re-arranging. 

But It was not to be 

picketing regarding foreign cloth is as necessary as liquor-picket* 
mg, the All-India Congress Committee authorises such picketing 
of a bona fide character on the same terms as liquor-pick^ting 
mentioned in the Bardoli resolutions 

The All-India Congress Committee wishes it to be under- 
stood that the resolutions of the Working Committee do no t 
mean any abandonment of the original Coijress programme of 
non-co operation or permanent abandonment of Mass Civil Dis- 
obedience but considers that an atmosphere of necessary mass non- 
violence can be established by the workers concentrating upon the 
constructive programme framed by the Working Committee at 
Bardoli 

The All-India Congress Committee holds Civil Disobedience 
to be the right and duty of the people to be evercised and per- 
formed whenever the State opposes the declared will of the 
people 

Note —Individual Civil Disobedience is disobedience of 
orders or laws by a single individual or an ascertained number or 
group of individuals Therefore a prohibited public meeting 
where admission is regulated by tickets and to which no unauthor- 
ised admission is allowed, is an instance of Individual Civil Dis- 
obedience, whereas a prohibited meeting to which the general 
public is admitted without any restriction is an instance of Mass 
Civil Disobedience Such Civil ^Disobedience is defensive when 

a prohibited public meeting IS held for condjcting a normal acti- 
vity although It may result in arrest It would be aggressive if it 
IS held not for any normal activity but merely for the purpose of 
opurtmg arrest and imprisonment. 
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\ frtend warned me apamst exploiting my dictator 
ship He little knew that 1 had never once used it 
if only because the legal occasion had not yet arisen 
for Its use The dictatorship accrues to me only 
when the ordinary Congress machinery is rendered 
unworkable by the Government 

Far from my consciously or unconsciously exploit 
ing my dictatorship I have begun to wonder if I am 
not unconsciously allowing myself to be exploited’ 
1 confess that I have a dread of it such as I never had 
before My only safety lies m my shamelessness I 
"have warned my friends of the Committee that 1 am 
incorrigible I shall continue to confess blund*s each 
time the people commit them The only tyrant I 
Accept in this world is the still small voice within 
And even though I have to face the prospect of a 
minority of one I humbly believe I have the courage 
to be in such a hopeless minority That to me is the 
only truthful position 

But 1 am a sadder and t hope a wiser man to day 
I see that our non violence is skin deep We are burn 
ing with indignation The Government is feeing it by 
Its insensate acts It seems almost as if the Govern 
ment wants to see this land covered with murder arson 
and rapine in order to be able once more to claim 
exclusive ability to put them down 

This non violence therefore seems to be due merely 
to our helples ness It almost appears as if we are 
nursing m our bosoms the desire to take revenge the 
first time we get the opportunity 

Can true voluntary non violence come out of this 
seeming forced non violence of the weak ? Is it not a 
futile experiment 1 am conducting? What if when the 
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fury bursts, not a man, woman or child is safe and everjr 
man’s hand is raised against his fellow being Of what 
avail IS it then if I fast myself ,to death in the event oF 
such a catastrophe coming to pass ^ 

What IS the alternative ? To lie and say that what 
I know to be evil, is good’ To say that true and' 
voluntary co-operation will come out of false and forced' 
co-operation is to say that* light will result from dark- 
ness. 

Co-operation with the Government is as much a 
weakness and a sin as alliance with suspended violence 

The difficulty is almost insurmountable. Hence 
with the growing knowledge of the fact that this non- 
violence is merely superficial, I must continually make 
mistakes and retrace, even as a man wadmg his way 
through a tractless forest must continually stop, retrace, 
stumble, be hurt and even bleed 

I was prepared for a certain amount of depression, * 
dis-appointment and resentment, but I confess I was 
totally unprepared for the hurricane of opposition* It 
became clear to me that the workers were in no moodt 
to do any serious work of construction. The construct- 
ive programme lent no enchantment. They were not 
a social reform association They could not wrest 
power from the Government by such humdrum reform 
work They wanted to deliver * pon-violent ’ blows h 
All this appeared so thoroughly unreal They would not 
stop to think that even if they could defeat the Govern- 
ment by a childish display of rage, they could not con- 
duct the Government of the country for a single day 
without serious and laborious organisation and construc- 
tion. 

We must not go to gaol, as Mahomed Ali wouli 
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say on a false issue It is not any imprisonment that 
will lead to Swaraj It is not every disobedience that 
will fire us with the spirit of obedience and discipline 
Jails are no gate way to liberty for the confirmed' 
criminal They are temples of liberty only for those 
who are innocence p rsonified The execution of . 
Socrates made immortality a living reality for us — 
not so the executicn of covntless murderers There is no 
warrant for supposing that we can steal Swaraj by the 
imprisonment of thousands of nominally non violent men 
With hatred ill will and \ioIence raging m their breasts 

It would be otherwise if we were fighting with 
arms giving and receiving blow for blow The imprison 
ment of those who may be caught intimidating assault 
ing and murdering will certainly embarrass the 
Go\ ernment and when they are tired they would as 
elsewhere yield But such is not our fight today 
Let us be truthful If it is through show of force 
that we wish to gain Swaraj let us drop non- 
\ loleuce and offer such \ lolence as we may It 
would be a manly honest and sober attitude an 
attitude the world has been u "d to for ages past No 
one can then accuse us of the terrible charge of 
hypoency 

But the majority will not listen to me in spite of 
all my warnings abd passionate plea for rejecting my 
resolution if they did not belie\e in nonviolence as 
indispensable for the attainmentof our goal They accepted- 
U without a single material change I would ask them 
therefore to realise tbeir responsibility They are now 
bound not to rush to civil disobedience but to settle down 
to the quiet work of construction I would urge them 
to be indifferent to the clamour for immediate action 
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The immediate action is not courting imprisonment, nor 
even free speech and free association or free pen, but 
self-purification, introspection, quiet organisation We 
have lost our foothold If we do not take care, we are 
likely to be drowned in the waters whose depth we do 
' not know 

It IS no use thinking of the prisoners When I 
heard of Chauri Chaura I sacrificed them as the first 
penitential act They have gone to jail to be released 
only by the strength of the people, indeed the hope 
was the Swaraj Parliament’s first act would be to open 
the prison gates God had decreed otherwise. We who 
are outside have tried and failed The prisoners can 
now only gain by serving the full term of their imprison- 
ment Those who went ainder false pretences, or 
nnder any mis-apprehension or under mistaken under- 
standing of the movement can come out oy apologising 
ard by petitioning The movement will be all the 
stronger for the purging The stoutest hearts will 
rejoice- in the opportunity of unexpectedly greater 
suffering Though thousands of Russians have ‘ rotted’ 
in the Russian prisons for years and years, that un- 
happy people are not yet free. Liberty is a jilt most 
difficult to woo and please We have shown the 
power of suffering But we have not suffered enough. 
If the people in general keep passively non-violent and 
if only a few are actively, honestly and knowingly non- 
violent in intent, word and deed, we can reach the goal 
in quickest time with the least suffering But we shall 
indefinitely postpone the attainment, if we send to 
.prison men who harbour violence in their breasts 

Therefore the duty of the majority in their respect- 
ive provinces is to face taunts, insults and if need be 
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depletion in their ranks but determinedly to pursue their 
goal without swerving an inch The authorities mistak 
ing our suspension for weakness may resort to still greater 
oppresson We should submit to it We should even 
abandon defensive civil disobedience and concentrate all 
our energy on the tasteless but health giving economic 
and social reform We should bend down on our 1 nees 
and assure the moderates that they need fear no harm 
from us We should assure the Zamindars that we hav e 
no ill will against them 

The average Englishman is haughty he does not 
understand us he considers himself to be a superior 
being He thinks that he is born to rule us He relies 
upon his forts or bis gun to protect himself He despises 
u He wants to compel CO operation 1 e slaverj Even 
him we have to conquer not by bending the I nee but 
remaining aloof from him but at the sametime not 
hating him nor hurting him It is cowardly to molest 
him If we «imply refuse to regard ourselves as his 
slaves and pay homage to him we have done our 
duty A mouse can only shun the cat He cannot 
treat with her till she has filed the points of her 
claws and teeth At the same time we must show 
every attention to those few Englishmen who are trying 
to cure themselves and fellow Englishmen of the 
disease of race superiority 

The minority has different ideals It does not believ e 
in the programme Is it not right and patriotic for them 
to form a new party and a new organisation ? They will 
then truly educate the country Those who do not 
believe in the creed should surely retire from the 
Congress Even a national organisation must have a 
creed One for instance who does not believe m 
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Swaraj has no place in the Congress. I submit that 
even so has one who does not believe in ‘peaceful and 
legitimate meins' no place in the Congress. \ Coigress 
man may not belic\ e in noi-co operation and still remain 
in It but he cannot believe in \ lolencc and untruth and 
still be a Congressman. I was therefore deeply hurt when 
I found opposition to the note in the resolution about 
the creed and still more when I found opposition to my 
paraphrase of the two adjectives ‘peaceful and 
‘legitimate' into 'non-violenl’ and ‘truthful* respectively. 
I had reasons for the paraphrase I was seriously told 
that the creed did not insi'^i upon non-violence and 
truth as the indispensable means for the attainment of 
Swarai I agreed to remove the paraphrase in order to 
avoid a painful discussion but I felt that truth was 
stabbed. 

I am sure that those who raised th’S opposition are 
as patriotic as I claim to be, they are as eager for Swaraj 
as every other Congressman. But 1 do say that the 
patriotic spirit demands their loyal and strict adherence 
to non-violence and truth and that if they do not believe 
in them they should retire from the Congress orga 
nisation 

Is It not national economy to let all the ideals be 
sharply defined and to work independently of one 
another? That then which is most popular will win the 
day. If we are going to evolve the real spirit of demo- 
cracy, we shall not do so by obstruction but by 
abstention. 

The session of the All-India Congress Committee 
was a forcible demonstration of the fact that xoe are 
^retarding the country’s progress towards Swaraj 
and not the Government. Every mistake of the Govern- 
ment helps. Every neglect of duty on our part hinders. 
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Ulr Gandbi tbe Delhi resolutions were condemned by a large 
section of tbe public Congressmen were uncomfortable at the 
sodden and incessant changes of programme Doubts as to tbe 
validity of tbe principles of nonviolence were openly dl^cossed 
some adhering to it-as a mere policy and as polic> liable to change 
To the e Mr Gandhi replied —5 

I nm sorry that I find a nervous fear among some 
Hindus and Mahomedans that 1 am undermtnmg their 
faith and that I am even doing irreparable harm to 
India by my uncompromtsing preaching of non violence 
‘They seem almost to unply that violence is their creed 
I touch a tender spot if I talk about extreme non violence 
111 their presence They confound me with texts from 
the Mahabharata and the Koran eulogising or permit 
ting violence Of the Mahabharata I can write without 
je traint but the rrost devout Mabomedau will not 
I hope deny me the privilege of understanding 
the mes age of the Prophet I make bold to say 
that violence is the creed of no religion and that 
whereas nonviolence inmost cases is obligatory in 
all violence is merelj permissible in some cases But 
I have not put before India the final form of non 
violence The non violence that 1 have preached from 
Congress platforms is non violence as a policy But e\ en 
•policies require hone t adherence in thought word ^.nd 
•deed If I believe that honesty is tbe best policy surely 
whiUt I so believe I must be honect in thought word 
.and deed otherwise I become an imposter Noa 
a!olerc»* being a policy means that it can upon due 
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notice be given up when it proves unsucceseful or in- 
effective But simple morality demands that whilst a 
particular policy is pursued, it must be pursued with all 
one’s heart. It is simple policy to march along a cer- 
tain route, but the soldier who marches with an 
unsteady step along that route is liable to be summarily 
dismissed I become therefore incredulous when people 
talk to me sceptically about non-violence or are seized 
with fright at the very mention of the word non-vio- 
lence If they do not believe in the expedient of non- 
violence, thev must denounce it but not claim to believe 
in the expedient when their heart resists it How 
disastrous it would be if, not believing in violence even 
as an expedient, I joined, say, a violence party and 
approached a gun with a perturbed heart ' The reader 
will believe me when I say that I have the capacity for 
killing a fly But 1 do not believe in killing even flies. 
Now suppose I joined an expedition for fly-killing as an 
expedient Will I not be expected before being per- 
mitted to join the expedition to use all the available 
engines of destruction whilst I remained in the army 
of fly killers? If those who are in the Congress and 
the Khilafat Committees will perceive this simple 
truth, we shall certainly either finish the struggle 
this year to a successful end or be so sick of non- 
violence as to give up the pretention and set about 
devising some other programme, 

I hold that Swarai Shraddhanandji has been 
needlessly criticised for the proposition he intended to 
move. His argument is absolutely honest. He thinks 
that we as a body do not really believe in non-violence 
even as a policy, therefore we shall never fulfil the 
programme of non-violence. Therefore, he says, let us 
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go to the Cduncjis ind gel what crumbs v,c may He 
was trying to show the unreality of the position of 
those who beliRve in the policy with their lips w hercas 
they arc looking forward to violence for final deliver 
ance 1 do say that if Congressmen do not fully bdte%c 
in the policy they arc doing an injury to the country b> 
pretending to folloiv it If \ lolence is to be the basis of 
future Go\crnment the Councillors arc undoubtedly 
the wisest Tor it is through the Councils t hat b> the 
same devices by which the present administrators rule 
ns the Councilors hope to scire power from the 
former’s hands I have little doubt that those who nurse 
Violence in their bosoms will find no benefit from the 
lip profession of non violence 1 urge therefore with 
all the vehemence at my command that those who do 
not believe in non violence should secede from the 
Congress and from non co operation and prepare to seek 
election or re join law courts or Government colleges 
as the case may be Let there be no manner of doubt 
hat Swaraj established by non violent means will be 
dififerent in kind from the Swaraj that can be established 
by armed rebellion Police and punishments there will 
be even under such Swaraj But there would be no 
room for brutalities such ns wc witness to day both on 
the part of the people and the Government And 
those whether they call themselves Hindus or Mussul 
mans who do not fully believe in the policy of 
non violence should abandon both non co op ration and 
non violence j 

Por me I am positive that neither in the Koran 
nor in the Mahabharata there is any sanction for and 
approval of the trjiumph of violence Though there is 
repul ion enoughi in Nature^ sho live? by attraction 
4S 
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Mutual love enables Nature to persist Man does not 
live by destruction. Self-love compels regard for others 
Nations cohere because there is mutual^., regard among 
the individuals composing them Some day we must 
extend the national law to the universe, even 'as 
we have extended the family Kw to form nations 
a larger family God has ordained that India should be 
such a nation Foi so far as reason can perceive, India 
cannot become free by armed rebellion for generations 
India can become free by refraining from national 
violence. India has now become tired of rule based 
upon violence. That to me is the message of the plains 
The people of the plains do not know what it is to put 
up an organised armed fight* And thay must become 
free, for they want freedom Tney ba.'e realised that 
powei seized by ' violence will only result in their 
greater grinding. 

Such at any rale is the reasoning that has given 
birth to the policy, not the dhauiia, of non-violence 
And even as a Mussulman or a Hindu believing m 
violence applies the creed of non-violence m his family, 
so are both called upon without question to apply the 
policy of non-violence in their mutual reLiUon and m 
their lelation to other races and classes not excluding 

to 

Englishmen Those who do not beljeve lu this policy 
and do not wish to live up to it in full, retard the 
movement by remaining in it 

L lo thus clear what I would like the Provincial 
organisatiojs to do. They must not for the' present 
disobey the Government orders so far as it is at all 
possible They mast not, before they have searched 
their hearts, take forward action bin bring about an 
absolutely calm atmosphere No imprisonment courted 
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^Tl 'inger his availed us anything I agree with the 
■Mussulman view which is also the Hindu \iew ihit 
there is no imprisonment for the sake of it All imprison 
ment to be useful his tob- courted for religion or 
•country and that by men and women did In khaddar 
and without anger or violence in th‘*ii‘ h art If the 
provinces have no such men and women they should 
not embark on civil disobedience it all 

Hence it is that the con tructive programme Ins 
^een framed It will steady and cilm us It will 
ivike our organising sptrir, it will make us indus 
tnous it will render us fit for Swaraj it will cool 
our blood We shall bespit upon, laughed at sworn 
at may be even kicked and cursed We must pul 
up V ith It all inasmuch as we have harboured anger 
in our breasts even though we have been under the 
pledge of non v loleiice I must frankly sla*e that unless 
■we can retrieve our steps deliberately cultivate non 
Yioleuce and manufacture Ihaddixr wc cannot render 
effective help to the Khilafat wc cannot get redress of 
the Punjab wrong nor can we attain Swaraj My 
leidrship is perfectly useless if I cannot convince 
•CO workers anJ the public of the absolute and immediate 
necessity of vigorously prosecuting the constructive 
pregr imnie 

We must 1 now whether we can got a crore men 
SLXil women in all India who believ e in the attainment of 
-Swaraj by peaceful 1 e nonviolent and legitimate! e 
truthful means 

We must get money for the pro ecution of Swade 
5hi and we will know how many people there are m 
India who are willing honestly to payone rupee out of 
«very hundred of their past years income to the Tilak 
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Memorial Swaraj' Fund. This subscription the Commit- 
tee expects from Congressmen and sympathisers 

We must spend money like water in introducing the- 
spinhmg wheel ui every home, in the manufacture and. 
the distribution of khaddar wherever required 

Surely we have long neglected the ‘untouchable' 
brother He has slaved for us too long. We must now 
serve him. 

Our liquor picketing has done some good but 
not substantial. Not till we pierce the home of the 
drunkard shall we make any real advance. We must 
know why he drinks ; but we can substitute for it. 
We must have a census of all the drunkards of India 

Social Service Department has been looked at 
with the utmosz contempt. If the non-co operation 
movement is not malicious, that department is a neces- 
sity. We want to render alike to friend and foe service 
in times of distress. We are thereby able to keep 
our relations sweet with all inspite of cur political 
aloofness 

Social service and temperance reform were laughed- 
at as part of the struggle for Swaraj It was a painful 
exhibition of ignorance of the essentials of Swaraj I 
claim that human mind cr human society is not divided 
into water-tight compartments called social, political 
and religious All act and react upon one another What 
IS more, the vast majority of Hindus and Mussulmans 
have joined the struggle believing it to be religious. 
The masses have come m because they want to save the- 
Khilafat and the cow. Deprive the Mussaiman of the 
hope of helping the Khilafat and he will shun ' th& 
Congress , tell the Hindu he cannot save the cow if he 
joins the Congress, he will to a man leave it. To- 
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laugh at moral reform aud social ser\ ice is to laugh at 
Swaraj the KhiHfat and the Punjab 

Even the organisation of schools was laughed at 
Let us see what it means We have demolished the 
prestige of Gov ernment schools It was perhaps neccs 
sary in 1920 to do the picketing and certainly not to 
mind the boys being neglected but it would be criminal 
any longer to picket Government schools or to neglect 
National institutions We can now only draw more 
boys and girls by putting existing National schools on a 
better iooling They have the advantage of being in 
institutions where they breathe free air and where they 
are not shadowed But the advantage of scientific 
training in carding hand-spinning and hand weaving 
and of having intellectual training in keeping with the 
Tequirements of the country must be added We shall 
show by successful experiment the superiority of training 
in National schools and colleges 

Even the Panchci^ats came in for ridicule Little 
did the critics reah e that the masses in many parts of 
Indi t had Ceased to resort to law courts If Wc do not 
■organise honest Pancha^ats they will certainly go back 
to the existing law courts 

Nor is i single step devoid of vast political results 
Adequate manufacture and universal use of hhaddar 
means a permanent boycott of foreign cloth and 
automatic distribution of s xty crores of rupees annually 
among the poor people Permanent disappearance 
of the drink and the opium evils mean an annual saving 
of seventeen crores to the people and a diminution of 
that revenue for the Government Constructive effort 
-for the untouchables means the addition to the Congress 
ranks of s x crores of men and women who will for 
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ever be bound to the Congress. Social Service Depart- 
ment, if it becomes a live thing, will restore the 
strained relations that exist to day among co-operators 
(whether Indian or English) and non-co operators, Ta 
work the full constructive programme therefore is to 
achieve all we want. To fail in fulfilling the 
programme is to postpone all possibility of effective 
civil disobedience 

Several Mussulman friends have said, “ Your 
programme is good for Swaraj but it is too slow to be 
good enough for saving the Khilafat The Khilafat 
question will be solved in a few months and whatever 
can be done must be done now.” Let us examine the 
question. The cause of the Khilafat, thank God, is 
safe in the hands of Gazi Mustafa Kamal Pasha He 
has retrieved the prestige of the Khilafat as na 
'Mussulman of modern times has done India has in my 
opinion helped not much by her money though that has 
meant something, but by Hmdu-Mushm unity and by 
telling the Government in the plainest terms possible 
that India v/ill have nothing to do with the Govern- 
ment and will declare complete independence if England 
persists in her anti-Turk policy and exploits India’s 
resources against the Turks The greater the strength 
in that declaration the greater becomes the prestige of 
Islam and the greater the power of Mustafa Kama! 
Pasha. Some people think that mere temporary 
enbarrassment of the Government by a few thousand 
men, irrespective of qualification, going to jail, will 
make the Government yield to our wishes Let us not 
underrate the power of the Government, I am sure 
that the Government does possess as yet the power to 
crush the spirit of violence. And it is nothing but 
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•violence to go to jail anyhow U is the suR’ering of the 
pure and God fearing which will tell not the bluster of 
the rabble The purer India becomes the *^trongcr she 
b-come*- Purity is the only weapon of the weak in bodj 
The strong in body in ih-ir insolence often mobilise 
their ‘hard fibre and seek to usurp the ver> funct on of 
the Almightj But when that hard fibre com s in 
contact not with its like but uiih the exact opposite U 
has nothing to work against A solid body can only 
move on ind against another solid body \ou cannot 
build castles in the a r Therefore the impatient 
Mussalmans must sec the obvious truth that the little 
disorganised bluster of the rabble whether it expresses 
itself bv going to jail or by burning buildings or by 
making noisy demonstrations will be no match for the 
organised insolence of the hard fibre of the most detir 
mined people in tlic world This terrific insolence can 
only be met by the utter humiiit) of the pure and the 
meek God helps the hclples^ not tho e who believe 
they tan do something Every page of the Koran leaches 
me a non Muslim this supreme lesson Every sum of 
Koran begins in the name of God the Compassion ite 
and the Merciful Let us therefore be strong m soul 
though weal m body 

If the Mussalmans believe in the policy of non 
violence they must give it a fair trial and they will 
not have given it any trial at all if they harbour anger 
t violence in their breasts 

As It IS by our bluster by intimidation by show of 
force by violent picketing, we shall estrange more men 
than intimidate into co operation with us And how 
can we dare seek co operation by compulsion when we 
have refused to be coerced into cooperation with the 
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Government Must we not observe the same law that 
we expect others to observe towards ’ 

If the Treaty of Sevres is not revised to our 
satisfaction, it is not finished The virtue lies in India’s 
determination not to be satisfied with anything less 
than her demands. After all Mustafa Kamal may 
insist upon the settlement of the Juzurut*ul-Arab, 
We must continue the fight so long as it is not 
returned intact to the Mussulmans. If the Mussal" 
mans consider that they can gam their end by 
force of arms, let them secede from the non-violent 
alliance by all means. But if they know that they 
cannot, let them carry it out in thought, word and 
deed and they will find that there is no surer or 
quicker remedy for assuaging their grief and redressing 
the Khilafat wrong. 

Some friends argue that in order to continue the 
straggle, the people need some stimulant. No person 
or nation can be kept alive merely upon stimulants 
We have had much too much of it latterly. And 
the antidote now is a depressant If theiefore depres- 
sion follows the cessation of all aggressive acti- 
vities and people forsake us, it would not only 
not hinder our cause but help it Then we shall not 
have to shoulder the responsibility for a Chauri Chaura. 
Then we could go forward with a steady step without 
any danger of having to look back If however we can 
survive the depression and keep the people with us we 
shall have positive proof that the people have caught 
the message of non-violence and that the people 
are as capable of doing constructive work asAhey hav-e 
shown themselves capable of doing destructive works. 
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"Whatever the result the present excitement must be 
abated at atay cost > 

I have carefully read Mr Kelkars article in the 
Mahratta * criticising the Bardoli resolutions I 
acknowledge the gentle and considerate manlier with 
which he has handled me I wish I could persuade him 
and many who think like Mr Kelkar that what he calls 
a somersault was an inevitable operation Consistency 
IS a desirable quality but it becomes a hobgoblin * 
when It refuses to see facts I have known dispositions 
of armies changed from hour to hour Once during the 
Zulu revolt we were all asleep We bad definite orders 
for the morrow But suddenly at about midnight we 
were awakened and ordered to retire behind bags of 
gram which served as protecting walls because the 
enemy was reported to be creeping up the hill 
on which we had encamped In another hour it was 
ainderstood that it was a false alarm and we were 
permitted to retire to our tents All the somersaults 
-were necessary changes Remedies vary with the van 
ation m diagnosis The same physician one day detects 
malaria and gives a large dose of quinine detects 
typhoid the next and stops all medicine and orders care 
ful nursing and fasting later detects consumption and 
orders change and solid food Is the physician capnci 
ous or cautious and honest ’ 

Without being untruthful and indi^erent if not 
stupid I could not do what Mr Kelkar suggests I should 
have done at the time of the Bombay Conference It 
-would have been untruthful to have yielded to the 
Moderate friends beyond what was conceded as the 
Indian sky appeared to me to be clear blu® and promised 
to remain so. My diagnosis may be blamed but not my 
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decision based on the then diagnosis, nor could T 
possibly conceal the demands especially in the te^th of 
the V iceregal declaration at Calcutta that nothing was 
to be expected in the matters of the Khilafat and^ 
the Punjab and that as the reforms had only just 
been granted no advance was to be expected I would 
have been unfair to the V iceroy as also to the Moderate 
friends if I had not said that our demands were emph atic 
ana clear cut To have then suspended mass civil' 
disobedience would have been a weakness But Chauri 
Chaura darkened the horizon and I discovered a new 
diagnosis It would have been idiotic on my part not 
to have declared in the clearest possible language that 
the patient required a drastic change of treatment. 
Not to have suspended after Chauri Chaura would have 
been unpardonable weakness I assure the reader that 
Bardoli's unpreparedness had nothing to do with the 
decision. For Bardoli in my opinion was quite able to 
give battle I have stated several times in the column 
of Young India and Nava Jtvan that I considered' 
Baidoli to be quite ready for the fray 

The fact IS that the critics do not realise the impli- 
cations of civil disobedience. They seem unconsciously 
to Ignore the potent adjective ‘ civil ’ 

The more I think of the Bardoli decision and the 
more 1 rehearse the debates and the talks at Delhi, the 
more convinced I am of the correctness of the decision 
and of the necessity of Provinces stopping all offensive 
activities for the time being even at the risk of being 
considered weak and forfeiting popular applause aud^ 
support. 

A correspondent from Lahore writes under date, 
3rd March 
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So far as the facts about Bardoh decision have 
come to light it appears the decision was arrived at 
either under the influence of Pundit Malaviya or under 
some far fetched notions of non violence In the for 
mer case the act is most unworthy and in the latter it 
IS most unwise Is not the ideal of the Congress Swiraj 
and not Nonviolence? People have imbibed non 
violence generally which surelv mu t do for the Con 
gress purpose How the breaches like those at Bombay 
and Gorakhpur can make th engine come to a stand till 
I cannot understand ^nd if M Paul Richard i true 
as to your aspirations of a World Leader through non 
violence even at the cost of Indian interes it is surely 
unbecoming and excuse me to say dishonest 

' And have you realised the effects of thi sudden 
standstill ? Mr Montagu s threat comes for that Lord 
■Reading and his Government are harder to u than 
even before It had almost yielded As to the public 
there is a general distrust prevailing among the classes 
and the masses Surely it is difficult to make men play 
things of the hour and their disgust and disappointment 
show how the fight was carried on in right earnest 
Don t you perceive that it is a shock and that two such 
shocks must enervate the combatants altogether ? 

Besides I ha\e heard the responsible Mussalmans 
talk of withdrawing co operation even from the Hindus 
The fi(,ht is religious with them It is the Jehad I 
should say Gods Command and the Prophet’s is no 
joke to '^tart and to stop the Jehad at will If the 
Hindus should retire they say thev must -'devise their 
own course Will >ou take care to ease one heart that 
feels uneasy on this account ? 

It IS impossible to withhold sympathy from the 
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-writer, His letter is typical of the attitude I saw re- 
flected in Delhi. I have already given the assurance 
that Pundit Malaviyaji had nothing to do with the 
Bardoli decision Nor have any ‘ far-fetched notions of 
non-violence ’ anything to do with it. The correspond- 
ent’s letter is the best justification for it To me the 
Bardoli decision is the logical outcome of the national 
pledge of limited non-violence. I entirely endorse the 
opinion that Swaraj is the nation’s goal, not non-violence. 
It IS true that my goal is as much Swaraj as non- 
violonce, because I hold Swaraj for the masses to be 
unattainable save through non-violence. But have I 
not repeatedly said in these columns that I would have 
India become free even by violence rather than that 
she should remain in bondage In slavery she is a 
helpless partner in the violence of the slave-holder. .It 
IS however true that I could not take part in a violent 
attempt at deliverance if only because ! do not believe 
in the possibility of success by violence I cannot pull 
the trigger against my worst enemy. If I succeed in 
convincing the world of the supremacy of the law of 
non-violence and the futility of violence for the progress 
of mankind, the correspondent will find that India will 
have automatically gained her end. But I freely confess 
my utte'r inability to do so without first convincing India 
that she can be free only by noii-violent and truthful 
means and no other. 

I must further confess that what Mr. Montagu 
or Lord Reading would think of the decision did 
not concern me and therefore their threats do 
not perturb or affect me. Nor should they affect 
any non-co-operator. He burnt his boats when he 
■embsfc-ked upon his mission But this I know that if 
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India becomes nonviolent in intent word and deed^ 
even the hearts of Mr Montagu and Lord Reading will 
be changed As it is marvellous though our progress 
has been in non violent action our heartsand our-speech 
have not become non violent Mr Montagu and Lord 
Reading do not believe m the sincerity cf our profession 
nor in the possibility of sincere workers succeeding m 
creating a truly non violent atmosphere What is there 
fore required is more and yet more non \ lolence in 
intent word and deed * 

As lor the people 1 have little doubt that they will 
survive the purifying shock I regard the present depres 
Sion as a prelude to steady progress But should if 
prove otherwise the truth of the Bardoli decis on 
cannot be denied It stands independent of public 
approval God ts even though the whole vsorld deny 
Him Truth even if there be no public support 

It IS self sustained 

I should be sorry indeed if responsible Mussalmans 
will not see the ob\ lous corollaries of non violence In 
my opinion the fight is as religious with Hindus as with 
Mussalmans I agree that ours is a spiritual Jehad 
But a Jehad has like all other wars its strict restric 
tions and limitations The Hindus and Mussalmans 
sail in the same boat The dissatisfaction is common 
to both and it is open to both to dissolve partnership 
With each other Either or both may also depose me 
from generalship It is purely a partnership at wilU 
Finally I assure the correspondent that when I find that 
I cannot carry conviction home to the people I shall 
withdraw from the command myself 

I invite the reader to study the leading article of 
the week on non violence The article became fairly 
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lorg even With a d.scussiin of the mam principles. I 
did not therefore discuss the important s-de issues in it 
but resert ed them for the Notes 

Such for instance are the questions 

(ij When can even individual civil disobedience be 
resumed ’ 

{2) Wliat kind of violence will stop civil disobedi- 
•erce i 

13) Is there rcom for self-defence in the limited 
conception of non-violence ’ 

(4) Supposing the IMussalmans or the Hindus 
secede, can a non-violent campaign be carried on by one 
community alone ^ 

(5) Supposing Hindus and Mussalmans both reject 
me, what would become of my preaching’ 

I shall take the questions seriatim. Civil disobedi- 
ence, even individual civil disobedience requires a 
tranquil atmosphere It must not be commenced till the 
workers have assimilated the spirit of non-violence and 
have procured a certificate of merit from the co-operators 
whether English or Indian, le, till they have really 
ceased to think ill o‘ them. The surest test will be 
when our meetings are purged of intolerance and our 
writings of bitterness Another necsssary test will be 
our serious handling of the constructive programme If 
we cannot settle down to it, to me it will be proof 
positive of our i,isbehef in the capacity of non-violence 
to achieve the purpose. 

It is not every kind of violence that will stop 
civil disobedience. I should not be dismayed by family- 
feuds even though they may be sangtllnar^ . Nor will 
the violence of robbers baffle me though they would be 
to me an indication of the absence of general purihca- 
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•lio'’ It IS poIitic.ll Molence which inttsi stop civil 
disobedience Chauri Chaura W'ls an instmce of political 
violence It aro e from apolitical demonstration which 
we should have avoded if we were not capable of 
conducting it absolutely peacefullv I d d not allow 
Mahbar and Male^aon to interrupt our course because 
the Moplabs were a special people and they had not 
.come under the influence of non violence to any appr-'ci 
^ble extent Malegaon is more d flicult but there i^ 
clear evidence that the chief non co operators had tried 
their best to prevent the murders Nor was mass civil 
disobedience imminent at the time It could not interrupt 
individual civil disobedience elsewhere 

The non CO operators pledge does not exclude the 
Tight of private self defence Non co operator are under 
prohibition as to political violence Tho e therefore 
with whom non cooperation is not their finai creed are 
cenairly free to defend themselves or tlieir dependents 
and ward*? against their assailants But the> may not 
defend themselves against th'* police acting in discharge 
of their duties vhethcr assumed or authorised 1 liu 
there was no right of self defence under the pledge 
♦ gainst Collector- who have I hold illegally belaboured 
volunteers 

If one of the bg communities secede from the 
compact of non violence I admit that it is mo t difficult 
though certainly not impossible for one party only to 
carry on the struggle That party will need to hav e an 
invulnerable faith n the policy of non violence But 
if one community does realise that India cannot gain 
Swaraj for generations through violent means it ran 
by i s consi tently noa violent 1 1. lov ing conduct bring 
round all the opposing partie to its side 
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If both the parties reject me, I should beep my 
peace just as ever and most decidedly carry on my 
propaganda of non-violence. 1 should then uot be 
restricted as I am now. Then I should be enforcing my 
creed as to day I seem to be enforcing only the policy. 

A DIVINE WARNING “ 

If a person commits a mistake for the first time he 
IS excused ; only the generous public forgives in him 
the repetition of the error. But if he is responsible 
even on a third occasion for the same mistake, the 
public leaves him severely alone. If a man is deceived 
once or twice, he is thought a simpleton but if is ever 
being deceived, he is rightly condemned a fool. Mass 
Civil Disobedience at Bardoli has passed off as a 
dream God thought it fit in His supreme wisdom to 
dispose of my plans just at the moment when I thought 
that Mass Civil Disobedience could be commenced 
There is nothing strange in this. In the Ramayana we 
see that h\ama was banished to the wild forests when 
all was ready for his coronation That has a lesson 
for us We understand the true meaning of Swaraj 
only when we readily recognise the unreality of things 
which we had all along thought to be too true It 
seems to me that the attempt made to win Swaraj 
is Swaraj itself The faster we run towards it, 
the longer seems to be the distance to be traversed.- 
Tfae same is the case with all ideals. When one 
goes in pursuit of truth, he finds that it is always eluding 
his grasp because he sees now and then that what he 
once thought too true is no more than a fond illusion,- 
The righteous man is always humble He recognises 
* From the Ka^jtvan, January 1922 ' ' 
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his shortcomings day by day A Brahmacbari who 
seeks true Brahmacharyam feels too often that the 
longing after wordly pleasures IS still in him making 
the attainment of his ideal almost impossible He who 
seeks Moksha or deliverance experiences a similar 
feeling All this explains the great Nathi The 
sages who retired for iapas to the mountains and forests 
found themselves confronted with the Nathi * Some of 
the Mahanshis had probably a glimpse of the truth 

Swaraj is the attempt to win it 
I am now convinced more firmly than ever that 
Swaraj lies in our efforts to win it Ahmedibad and 
Viramgaum committed excesses So too did Amristar 
and Kasur Satyagraha was then postponed because of 
those mob excesses Last November I wase>e witness to 
the horrid outbreak at Bombay Then too Mass Civil 
Disobedience was postponed But the bitterest cup of 
humiliation was yet to come Chaun Chaura taught 
me the most valuable lesson 1 do not know how much 
more is still in store for me Now if people grow 
impatient and consider me a fool it will not 
be their fault Why should I meddle m their 
affairs if I had not the capacity to understand 
their true nature ? I could not sit with folded arms 
allowing things to drift I could not but make open 
confession of error when any occurred I would prefer 
being deposed from leadership, to paying lip homage to 
truth and allowing the spirit within me to get corrupt 
by the overpowering weakness of the flesh If the 
Rana gets angry the people will give me shelter but 
no one can protect me from God’s wrath is the strain 
of Mirabai s song and this has a moral for the world 

46 
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We shall not court God’s disfavour We must pay lieed 
to His warnings. If we had persisted in Mass Civil 
Disobedience at Bardoli, in spite of Gorakhpur, 
there would have resulted immense harm to the 
public cause. We would have thrown aside truth and 
peace. The first condition to Mass Civil Disobedience 
at Bardoli was perfect peace in the other parts of the 
country. Bardoli would have s’nned if it had proceeded 
with the campaign in violation of our solemn pledge 

Keep Above Reproach 
We need not feel impatient if some people ask 
whether such perfect peace is at all attainable. Those 
who argue in this strain, wish the abandonment of 
Satyagraha and civility. We have to keep above the 
reproach of Knaviltty, We should constitute ourselves 
the trustees of India's honour ana it is incomoent 
on us to see that no unrighteous or uncivil action 
IS done under cover of righteous or civil preten- 
ces Bardoli kept peace and I maintained it. Both 
Bardoli and myself have done some service to the 
people, I think that by recanting my error, I have 
proved the fitness of a true servant. I am sure that the 
people will not lose strength but rise all the better for 
this confession. It is very true that God alone has 
rescued us from shame I must have learnt a lesson 
from Madras but I did not. If a favourite of God does 
not take note of His warning by means of ordinary 
indications, the All-Merciful warns him by flare 
of trumpets and beat of drums and if he does 
not wake up even then He makes him realise the truth 
by thunder-storm We have by doing the right thing 
put an end to imminent danger 
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We h-id to reincc our steps nntl we djd it in ill 

A man who sinys from his path has to reincc his 
steps ind arris e at the same place from where he missed 
the\\a> We sverc taking the downward path after 
the Working Committee passed the resolution on Cisil 
Disobedience but now we arc climbing up 
Hou I o\E Punishes 

Hut a mere rcGinlaiion was not enough for mt More 
severe penance had to be undergone I was seired with 
an immense mental pain the moment I heard of the 
Gorakpur tragedy Bodily punishment was indis 
peasablc to me A fast of five days will not sufllce to 
make up for all niy errors I vvished a fast of fourteen 
days but friends persuaded me to limit ii to five The 
debtor who pa>s hiS full debt in time save himself 
from future ruin There must be no advcrti in^ of these 
prayaschittas But there is a reason for making it 
public The fast is a penance for me nnd punishm^'ni 
for the culprits of Choun Chaura Love can only 
punish by sulTering 1 warn the public b> making my 
fast known to them I have no other option If any 
Non Co operator deceives me— -I like the whole of 
India to be a Non Co operating body let him take 
away my body Instill believe that India wants my 
bodily existence I warn the people by torturing my 
physical frame not to cheat me If India wills it let 
her get nd of me by abandoning non violence But ns 
long as she accepts my services she must rem un non 
violent and truthful U thft people will not heed this 
warning I am determined to prolong this fast of five 
days into one of fifty and thus put an end to my life at 
the end of it 
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INDIA IS AND MUST BE NON VIOLENT 

I am writing this on the third day of my fast. My 
heart tells me that Hindus, Mussulmans Sikhs, Jews, 
Christians, Parsis and others can attain Swaraj, serve 
the Khilafat and. redress the Punjab wrong only by 
truth and non-violence If we abandon them we cannot 
help others, not even Ghasi Mustapha Kemal Pasha If 
two unequals compete the weaker must either be killed 
or subdued. Even a gnant cannot change his nature at 
once. If the world were to act according to its true nature 
what can force do ? I am repeating the same old truth 
that India cannot attain Swaraj by physical force 
Even to entertain a hope that physical force will 
succeed amounts to violence India is by Nature non- 
violent Knowingly or unknowingly she is intent on 
Non-Co-operation by means wholly non-violent and 
truthful. Nobody imitated the people of Ahmedabad 
and Viramgaum and none will imitate the mad people 
of Chdun-Chaura Though violence is not in India’s 
nature it has become a disease Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha IS using the sword, because the Truks are trained 
to violence and ha\e been fighting for the last so many 
centuries But India has been non-violent for thousands 
of years We need not here discuss which nation 
adopted the right course. There ie room for both viol- 
ence and non-violence in this wide world even as the 
soul and body find room in life. 

Now we must get Swaraj by the easiest and the 
shortest method India cannot change her nature in a 
moment I am firmly of opinion that it will take some 
yagas to make India free by the sword. If the Indian 
Mussulmans will adopt Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s 
methods, I am sure they will corrupt Islam. There is 
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more room for non violence in Islam Self restriinl 
occupies a higher position than anger and violence. 
India has been adhering to truth and Ahimsa for cen 
tunes. India s sH\ery should be preferred to her 
attaining freedom by abandoning truth and non 
Molcncc Man cannot run to both the poles at the 
same time Wc now see that Western methods are 
violent whereas it is proxed be>ond the shadow 
of a doubt that the Lasicrn method is non 
violent and righteous England has now become the 
central point of Lurope India has been the centre 
of all cnil stations for centuries \ci the norld 
believes that England wields power and that India is 
still only a elaxe Our attempt to day is to get nd of 
slate mentality If India succeeds in the attempt it 
can only be by means of her ancient truth and non 
violence. There is no country in the world which is 
inferior to India in physical prowess. Even little 
Afghanistan can subdue her With whose help then 
does India Wish to hght against England/ Is it with 
the help of Japan or Afghanistan? India will then 
have to accept serfdom under any one who will help 
her in the 6ght Therefore if India wants to become 
free she can only do soxvitbGods help God lovco 
those who are truthTuI and non violent Hence the 
divine warning from Gorakhpur It teaches us to get 
back and to be more firm in non violence if wo wish 
to have our cherished desires accomplished 
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“ IF I AM ARRESTED " , 

[For months past the rumour of Sfr Gandhi's inpendinp; arrest 
was in the air Expecting the inevitable Mr Gandhi bad more 
than once written his final message But m the first week of "'ifarch 
the rumour became more widespread and intense The stiffen- 
ning of public opinion in England and Mr Montagu's threat- 
ening speech in defence of bis Indian policy in the Commons, 
revealed the fact that the Secretary of State had already sanctioned 
Mr Gandhi’s prosecution Chauri Chaura and the Delhi decisions 
were presumably the immediate cause of Government's act’on on 
Mr Gandhi Realising that his arrest would not long be deferred, 
Mr Gandhi wrote the following message in the Young India of 
March 9 ] 

The rumour has been revived that my arrest is 
imminent It is said to be regarded as a mistake by 
some officials that I was not arrested when I was to be, 
t.c , on the 11th or 12th of February and that the 
Bardoli decision ought not to have been allowed to 
affect the Government’s programme It is said, too, 
that it IS now no longer possible for the Government 
to Withstand the ever rising agitation in London for 
my arrest and deportation I myself cannot see how 
the Government can avoid arresting me if they want a 
permanent abandonment of civil disobedience whether 
individual or mass 

I advised the Working Committee to suspend mass 
civil disobedience at Bardoli because that disobedience 
would not have been civil, and if I am now advising 
all provincial workers to suspend even individual civil 
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disobedience, it is because I know that disobedience 
at tbc present stage will be not civil but criminal A 
tranquil atmosphere is an indispensable condition of 
civil disobedience It is humiliating for me to discover 
that there is a spirit of violence abroad and that the 
Goverrmenl of the United Provinces has been obliged 
to enlist additional police for avoiding a repclilion of 
Chauri Chauta 1 do not «wa> that all that is claimed 
to have happened has happened but it is impossible to 
Ignore all the Icsttmoaj that is given m proof of the 
growing spirit of violence in som'* parts of tho>e 
provinces In spite of my political differences with 
Pundit Hndajanath Ktinrru I regard him to be above 
wilful perversion of truth I consider him to be one of 
the most capable among public workers He is not a 
man to be easily earned awa> When therefore he 
gives an opinion upon anything it immcdntel) arrests 
mv attention Making due allownnct for the colouring 
of his judgment b> reason of his pro Gov ernment altitude 
I am unable to dismiss hi- report of tbo Chauri Chaura 
trag'*(ly as unworthy cf consideration Nor is it possible 
to Ignore letters received from Zamindars and other* 
informing me of the violent temperament and ignorant 
lawlessness in the United Province I have before me 
the Bareilly report signed bv the Congress Sccrctarj 
Whilst the authorities behaved like madmen and forgot 
themselves in their fit of anger we are not if that report 
IS to be believed without fault The volunteer pro 
cession was not a civil demonstration It was insisted 
upon in spite of a sharp division of opinion in our own 
ranks Though tlie crowds that gathered were not 
V lolent the spirit of the demonstration was undoubtedly 
violent It was an impotent show of force wholly 
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unnecessary for our purpose and hardly a preclude to 
civil disobedience. That the authorities could have 
handled the procession in a better spirit, that they 
ought not to have interfered with the Swaraj flag, that 
they ought not to have objected to the seizure of the 
Town Hall which 'was town property as Congress 
offices in view of the fact that it had been so used for 
some months With the permission of the Town Council, 
is all very true. But we have ceased to give credit to 
the authorities for common or reasonable sense On the 
contrary, we have set ourselves against them because 
we expect nothing but unreason and violence from 
them, and knowing that the authorities would act no 
better than they did, we should have refrained from all 
the previous irritating demonstrations That the U. P 
Government are making a mountain out of a mole hill, 
that they are discounting their own provocation and 
the provocation given by the murdered men at Chaun 
Chaura is nothing new. All that I am concerned with 
IS that It IS not possible for us to claim that we have 
given them no handle whatsoever. It is therefore as a 
penance that civil disobedience has been suspended. But 
if the atmosphere clears up, if the people realise the full 
value of the adjective ‘civil’ and become in reality non- 
violent both in spirit and in deed, and if I find that the 
Government still do not yield to the people’s will, I 
shall certainly be the first person to advocate individual 
or mass civil disobedience as the case may be. There 
IS no escape from that duty without the people wishing 
to surrender their birthright. 

I doubt the sincerity of Englishmen who are born 
fighters when they declaim against civil disobedience 
as if it was a diabolical crime to be punished with 
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exemplary se\eritj If they have glorihed arnr'd 
rebellions and resorted to them on due occasions why 
are many of them up in arms against the very idea of 
civil resistance ’ I can understand their saying that 
the ittainment of a nonviolent atmosphere is a 
virtual impossibility in India 1 do not believe 
It but I can appreciate such an objection What 
however is beyond my comprehension is the dead set 
made against the v cry theory of civil disobedience as if 
it vvas something immoral To expect me to give up 
the preaching of civil disobedience is to ask me to give 
up preaching peace which would be tantamount to 
asking me to commit suicide 

I have now been told that the Government arc 
compassing the destruction of the three weeklies 
which I am conducting vtz Young*' India Gujarati 
Nava Jtvan and Hindi Hata Jtvan I hope that the 
rumour has no foundation I claim that the«e three 
journals are insistently preaching nothing but peace and 
goodwill Extraordinary care IS taken to give nothing 
but truth as I find it to the reader^ Every inadvertent 
inacuracy is admitted and corrected The circulation of 
all the weeklies is daily growing The conductors are 
voluntary workers in some case» taking no salary 
whatsoever and in the others receiving mere mamte 
nence money Profits are all returned to the subscribers 
ID some shape or other orareutifi ed for some construe 
tive public activity or other I cannot say that I shall not 
feel a pang if these journals cease to exist But it is the 
easiest thing for the Govenmient to put them out The 
publishers and punters are all friends and co workers 
My compact with them is that the moment Government 
asks for security that moment the newspapers must stop 
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I am conducting them upon the assumption that what- 
ever view the Government may take of my activities, 
they at least give me credit for preaching through these- 
newspapers nothing but the purest non-voilence and 
truth according to my light. 

I hope, however, that whether the Government 
arrest me or whether they stop by direct or indirect 
means the publication of the three journals, the public 
will remain unmoved It is a matter of no pride or 
pleasure to me but one of humiliation that the Govern- 
ment refrain from arresting me for fear of an outbreak 
of universal violence and awful slaughter that any such 
outbreak must involve. It would be a sad commentary 
upon my preaching of, and upon the Congress and 
Khilafat pledge qf, non-violences if my incarceration 
was to be a signal for a storm all over the country. 
Surely, it would be a demonstration of India’s unreadi- 
ness for a peaceful rebellion. It would be a triumph 
for the bureaucracy, and it would be almost a final 
proof of the correctness of the position taken up by the 
Moderate friends, viz, that India can never be prepared 
for non violent disobedience. I hope therefore that the 
Congress and Khilafat workers will strain every nerve 
and show that all the fears entertained by the Govern- 
ment and their supporters were totally' wrong I promise 
that such act of self restramt will take us many a mile 
towards our triple goal 

There should therefore be no haitals, no noisy 
demonstrations, no processions I would regard the 
observance of perfect peace on my arrest as a mark of 
high honour paid to me by my countrymen What I 
would love to see, however, is the constructive work of 
the Congress going on with clockwork regularity and 
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the speed of the Punjab express I would love to see 
people who have hitherto kept back voluntarily 
discarding all their foreign cloth and making a 
bonfire of it Let them fulfil the whole of the 
constructive programme framed at Bardoli and they 
will not only release me and other prisoners but they 
will also inaugurate Swaraj and secure redress of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs Let them remember 
the four pillars of Swaraj Nonviolence Hindu 
Moslem Sikh Parst Christian Jew unity total removal 
of untouchability and manufacture of hand spun and 
hand woven Khaddar completely displacing foreign 
cloth 

1 do not know that my removal from their midst 
will not be a benefit to the people In the first instance 
the superstitiob about the possession of supernatural 
powers by me will be demolished Secondly the belief 
that people have accepted the non co operation pro 
gramme only under my influence and that they have no 
independent faith in it will be disproved Thirdly our 
capacity for Swaraj will be proved by our ability to 
conduct our activities in spite of the withdrawal even of 
the originator of the current programme Fourthly and 
selfishly it will give me a quiet and physical rest 
which perhaps I deserve 
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[In the course of a letter addressed to the Genera! Secretary of 
Ihe Congress a couple of days before his arrest, Mr Gandhi wrote 
as follows — ^ 

You ask me for my future programme I have 
just sent you a telegram as follows 

“ In Ahmedabad till Saturday, Surat Sunday, 
Monday, Bardoli Tuesday.’' 

But that is ‘ Government willing, ’for I have per- 
sistent rumours being thrust upon me that my leave is 
now more than overdue, and I am also told that I shall 
be relieved of my burdens inside of 7 days Subject, 
therefore, to that happy contingency, you have the 
foregoing programme If I am arrested, I look to you 
and all who are out to keep absolute peace. It will be 
the best honour that the country can do me Nothing 
would pain me more, in whatever jail I may find 
myself, than to be informed by my custodians that a 
single head has been broken by or on behalf of non- 
co-operators, a single man had been insulted or a single 
building damaged. If the people or the workers have 
at all understood my message, they will keep exemplary 
peace. I would certainly be delighted if in the night 
following my arrest, there was throughout the length 
and breadth of India, a bonfire of all foreign cloth 
voluntarily surrendered by the people without the 
slightest compulsion having been exercised, and a 
fixed determination to use nothing but khaddar, and 
till then in the glorious weather of India to wear 
nothing but a piece of loin-cloth, and in the case 
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of Mussulmans the mimmum required b\ religious 
obligation I would certainly lo\e to be told 
that there was a phenomenal demand for spinning 
wheels and that nil workers who did not know hind 
spinning had commenced it in right earnest The more 
I think over our future programme nnd the more news 
I get about the spirit of violence that has silently but 
surely crept into our ranks the more convinced I nm 
that e\ en individual civil disobedience v, ould be wrong 
It would be much better to be forsaken by everybody 
and to be doing the right thing than lo be doing the 
wrong thing for the sake ol boasting a large following 
Whether wc are few or whether we are many, so long 
as we believ e in the programme of nonviolence there 
IS no absolution from the full constructive programme 
Enforce it to day, and the whole country is ready for 
mass civil disobedience tomorrow Fail id the effort 
andyouare not read> even for individual civil dis 
obedience Nor is the matter difficult If all the 
members of the All India Congress Committee and 
Provincial Congress Committees are convinced of the 
correctness of the premises I have laid down it can be 
done The pity of it is that they are not so convinced 
A policy is a temporary creed liable to be changed but 
while it holds good it has got to be pursued with 
apostolic zeal 
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[The following message to Kerala was dictated by Mr Gandhi 
■an hour and a half before his arrest It was addressed to Mr 
U Gopala l^lenon, Editor of “ Naveena Keralam” ] 

The only message that I can send m the midst of 
ove^^\ helming work is for both Hindus and Moplahs to 
realise their future responsibility, not to brood over the 
past. How to reach the Moplahs as also the class of 
Hihdus whom you would want to reach through your 
newspaper is more than I can say, but I know that 
Hindus should cease to be cowardly The Moplahs 
should cease to be cruel. In other words, each party 
should become truly religious According to the 
Sastras Hinduism is certainly not the creed of cowards 
Equally certainly, Islam is not the creed of the cruel 
The only way the terrible problem before you can be 
solved is by a few picked-Hindus and Mussulmans 
working away in perfect unison and with faith in their 
mission They ought not to be baffled by absence of 
results in the initial stages, and if you can get together 
from among your readers a number of such men and 
women your paper will have ser\ ed'a noble purpose. 



AFTER THE ARREST 

THE 4RREST 

Mr Gandhi was arrested at the Satyagraba Ashram Ahmedabad 
on Friday the lOih March for certain articles published in 
his Young India On the llth noon Messrs Gaodhi and 
oankarlal Banker the pabitsber were placed before Mr Brown 
Assistant Magistrate the Court being held m the Divisional 
Commissioner s Office at Sahibah 1 he prosecution was conducted 
by Rao Bahadur Girdhanlal Public Prosecutor The Superinten 
dent of Police Ahmedabad the first witness produced the 
Bombay Goverment s authority to lodge a complaint for four 
articles published lo Yeung Indta dated the i6lh June i92l 
entitled Disaffection a Virtue dated the J tb September 
Tampering with Loyalty dated the ifitb December The 
Puzzle and Its Solution and dated the 28rd Febrnary 
bbakiug the Planes Two formal police witnesses were then 
produced The accused declined to cross-ezamine the witnesses 

HR GANDHI S STATEMENT 

Mr M K 53 farmer and v,eavcr by ^rofes 

Sion rehtdtng at Satyagtaha Ai>hram SabarmaU satd 
I simply wish to state that when the proper time 
comes I shall plead guiltv so far as disafTection towards 
the Governmeot ts concerned It is quite true that I am 
the Editor of Yon7ig Indta and that the articles read in 
m> presence were written by me and the proprietors 
and publishers had permitted me to control the whole 
policy of the paper 

The case then having been committed to the Sessions 
Mr Qandht was taken to the Sabarmatt Jail where he 
was detained U I the hearing which was to come off on 
March 18 



THE MESSAGE OF THE CH \RK \. 


[Mrs Sarojmi Nnidu, who saw Mr Gandhi m jail on ‘'aturda', 
the 11th March brought the following message to Bomba> from 
him — ] 

I do not want Bombay to mourn over the arrest of 
one of Its mute Secretaries and myself but to rejoice 
over our rest. Whilst 1 would like an automatic res- 
ponse to all the items of Non Co-cperation, I would like 
Bombay to concentrate upon the “ charka and khaddar." 
The monied men of Bombay can buy all the handspun 
and handwoven ‘ khaddar ’ that could be manufactured 
throughout India The Women of Bombay, if they really 
mean to do their share of work, should religiously spin 
for a certain time everyday for the sake of the country. 
I wish that no one will think of following us to jail It 
would be criminal to court imprisonment till a complete 
non-violent atmosphere is attained. One test of such 
atmosphere will be for us to put the Englishmen and 
Moderates at ease. This can be done only if we have 
good-will towards them m spite of our differences. 


LETTER TO H\KIM AJMAL KHAN 


[The following letter wa^ addressed by 'Ir Gandhi to Hakim 
Ajmal J\ban from the Sabarmaty Jail dated the 12tb Afarch 1922 ] 
Mvdear Hnkimji 

Since m> arrest this is the first letter I have 
commenced to writ* after having ascertained that 
under the Jail Rules I am entitled to write as many 
letters as 1 like as an under tn-vl prisoner Of course 
you know that Mr Shankerlal Banker is with me I 
am happy that he is wirti me Every one 1 nows how 
near he has come to me— naturally therefore both of 
us are glad that we have been arrested together 

I write this to you in your capacity as Chairman 
of the Working Committee and therefore leader of 
both Hindus and Mussulmans or better still of all 
India 

I write to you also as one of the foremost leaders 
of Mussulmans but above all I write this to you a an 
esteemed fneud I have bad the privilege of knowing 
you since 1915 Our daily growing association has 
enabled me to seize your friendship as a treasure A 
staunch Mussulman you have shown m your own life 
what Hindu Muslim unity means 

We all now realise as we have never before 
realised that without that unity we cannot attain our 
freedom and I make bold to say that without that 
unity the Mussulmans of India cannot render the 
Khilafat all the aid they wish Divided we must ever 
remain slaves This unity therefore cannot be a mere 
policy to be discarded when it does not suit us We 
47 
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can discard it only when we are tired of Sv/araj. 
Hindu-Muslim unity must be our creed to last for all 
time and under all circumstances 

Nor must that unity be a menace to the minorities 
the Parsees, the Christians, the Jews or the powerful 
Sikhs. If we seek to crush any of them, we shall 
some day want to fight each other, 

1 have been drawn so close to you chiefly because 
I know that you believe in Hindu-Muslim unity m the 
full sense of the term. 

This unity in my opinion is unattainable without 
our adopting non-violence as a firm policy I call it a 
policy because it is limited toa the preservation of that 
unity. But it follows that thirty crores of Hindus 
and Mussulmans, united not. for a time but for all time, 
can defy all the powers of the world and should con- 
sider It a cowardly act to resort to violence in their 
dealings with the English administrators We have 
hitherto feared them and their guns in our simplicity. 
The moment we realise our combined strength, we 
shall consider it unmanly to fear them and, there- 
fore, ever to think of striking them Hence am I 
anxious and impatient to p ersuade my countrymen 
to feel non-violent, not out of our weakness but 
out of our strength. But you and I know that we 
have not yet evolved the non-violence of the strong 
and we have not done so, because the Hindu- 
Mushm union has not gone much beyond the stage of 
policy. There is Still too much mutual distrust and 
consequent fear. I am not disappointed. The progress 
we have made in that direction is indeed phenomenal 
We seem to have covered in eighteen months’ time the 
work of a generation. But infinitely more is necessary 
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Neither the classes nor the masses feel instinctively 
that our union is as necessary as the breath of our 
nostrils 

For this consummation we must it seems to me, 
rely more upon quality than quantity Given a sufii 
•cient number of Hindus and Mussulmans with almost a 
fanatical faith m everlasting friendship between the 
Hindu and the Mussulmans of India we shall not be 
lon^' before the unity permeates the masses A few of 
u must first clearly understand that we can make no 
headway without accepting non violence in thought word 
and deed for the full realisation of our political anibi 
tion I would therefore beseech >ou and the members 
of the Working Committee and the All India Congress 
Committee to see that our rank» contain no workers who 
do not fully realise the essential truth I have en 
deavouced to place before you A living faith cannot be 
manufactured by the rule of majority 

To me the visible symbol of All India unity and 
therefore of the acceptance of non violence as an in 
dispensable means for the realisation of our political 
ambition is undoubtedly the Charka i e khaddar 
Only those who believe in cultivating a non violent 
spirit and eternal friendship between Hindus and 
Mussulmans will d^ily and religiously spin Universal 
hand spinning and the universal manufacture and use of 
hand spun and hand woven khaddar will be a substan 
tial if not absolute proof of the real unity and non 
violence And it will be a recognition of a livm" 
kinship with the dumb ma ses Nothing can possibly 
unify aud revwify India as the acceptance by All India 
of the spinning wheel as a daily sacrament and the 
khaddat wear as a privilege and a duty 
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Whilst, therefore, I ?ni anxious that more title- 
holders should give up their titles lawyers law courts, 
scholars the Government schools or colleges, the Coun- 
cillors the Councils and the soldiers and the civilians, 
their posts, I would urge the nation to restrict its acti- 
vity in this direction only to the consolidation of the 
results already achieved and to trust its strength to 
command further abstentions from association with a 
system we are seeking to mend or end. 

Moreover, the workers are loo few. I would not 
waste a single worker to day on destructive work v;hen 
we have such an enormous amount of constructive work 
But perhaps the most conclusive argument against 
devoting further time to destructive propaganda is the 
fact that the spirit of intolerance which is a form of 
violence has never been so rampant as now Co-opera- 
tors are estranged from us , they fear us. They say 
that we are establishing a worse bureaucracy than the 
existing one We must remove e\ ery cause for such 
anxiety We must go out of our way to win them to 
our side. We must make Englishmen safe from all 
barm from our side. I should not have to labour the 
point, if It was clear to every one as it is to you and to 
me that our pledge of non-violence implies utter humi- 
lity and goodwill even towards our bitterest opponent 
This necessary spirit will be automatically realised, if 
only India will devote her sole attention to the u ork of 
construction suggested by me. 

I flatter myself with the belief that my imprison- 
ment is quite enough for a long time to come, I believe 
in all humility that I have no ill-will against any one. 
Some of my fnends would not have to be as ron-violent 
as I am. But v/e contemplated the in prisonn.ent of the 
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mo t innocent If 1 may bs allonred that claim U i3 
clear that I should not bs followed to prison by any 
body at all We do want to paralyse the Government 
con id‘*red as a sy»tem not however by intimidation 
but by the irresistible pressure of our innocence In my 
opinion it would bs intimidation to All the jails anyhow 
And why should more innocent men seek iimprisonment 
till one con id“red to b the mo t Jinnocent has been 
found inadequate for the purpose 

My caution again t further courtingjof imprison 
ment doe not mean that we are now to shirk imprison 
ment If the Gov ernment will take away every non viol 
ent non CO operator I should w«lcom“ it Only it should 
not be b‘*cau e of our civil disobedience, d fensne or 
aggres ive Nor I hope, will the country Jret over 
tho e who are in jail It will do thecn^jand the country 
good to serve th« full term of their impnsoam nt rb®y 
can be fitly discharged before their time only by an 
act of the Swaraj Parliament And I entertain an 
absolute conviction that universal adoption of khaddar 
IS Swaraj 

I have refrained from m ntioning uotouchability I 
am sure every good Hindu b heve that it has got to go 
Its removal is as iiece ary as the reali ation of Hindu 
Muslim unity 

I have placed before you a programme which is in 
my opinion the quickest and the best No impatient 
Khilafatist can devise a better May God give you 
health and wisdom to guide th country to h r destined 
goal 

1 am Yours Sincerely (Sd) M K Gandhi 



LETTER TO SRIMATI URMILA DEVI 


[The following letter was addressed to Srimati Urmila Devi^ 
Nan Karma Afandir, Calcutta, from the Sabarmati Jail, under 
date the 13th instant ] 

My dear sister, 

You have neglected me entirely But I know that 
you have done so to save my time 

I want you to devote the whole of your time to 
nothing but charka and khaddar It is the only visible 
symbol of peace, All-India Unity and our oneness with 
the masses including the socalled untouchables 

Please show this to Basanti Devi and Deshaban- 
dhu. I hope he is well and strong. Prisoners cannot 
afford to be ill. 

You know of course that Shankerlal Banker is with 
me. 

With love to you all. 


INTERVIEW IN JAIL. 


[The Bombay Chrontcle of March 14 published the followin g 
notes of an interview with Mr. Gandhi supplied by the Associated 
Press, j\Ir Gordhandas I Patel the Joint Honorary Secretary 
of the Millowners Association and a Member of the Ahmedabad 
Mills Tilak Swaraj Fund, in his private capacity, put a few queries 
to Mr Gandhi.] 

N C. O. Movement. 

Q.- In case you are convicted will the Non-Co- 
operaticn rroverrent be adversely affected? 
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A — The words In case are jcappropnate The 
more harsh the punishment the more strong will the 
Non Co operation mo\ementbe This is my firm con 
virtion 

Q --After your conMCtion if Government resort to 
rigorous repressive measures can any district or 
tahsil embark upon mass civil disobedience? 

A — Certainly not It is my emphatic advice that 
whatever repressive measures Government may adopt 
the people hould in no circumstances indulge in any 
movement of mass civil disobedience 

Q — ^Wbat should be the next move of the nation 
now ’ 

A —The first and foremost duty of the nation is to 
keep perfect non violence Mutual ill will and feelings 
of hatred among the different sections of people have 
taken such a strong root that constant effort to eradicate 
them IS absolutely essential and the Non Co operators 
should take the lead because their number is consider 
able There IS a considerable lack of toleration courtesy 
and forbearance amongst Non Co operators and it is my 
firm belief that is the sole reason why our victory is 
delayed and that I regard the charkha * as the most 
potent we'ipon to secure the required peace courtesy etc 
Hence I would onjy advice that the people should become 
immediately occupied with the charka and khaddar 
prepared therefrom No sooner could we effect a com 
plete boycott of foreign cloth and the use of hand spun 
and handwoven khaddar than Swaraj is in hand and 
in consequence whereof the doors of the jail would be 
automatically laid open and my companions and myself 
would be able to be out I anxiously await such an 
auspicious occasion 
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Q What IS your opinion m regard to the remarks 
made by Sir William Vincent against the All Brothers ^ 

A. There is nothing new in it. The Brothers 
have given out in the clearest terms what they believed 
to be true This is considered to be their greatest fault 
and I too am committing similar faults. For the same 
reason I regard them both as ray real brothers 
Mr. Montagu’s Resignation, 

Q Will India suffer any harm in consequence of 
Mr. Montagu’s resignation ? 

A I certainly do not believe that there will be 
any harm. But Mr Montagu certainly deserves credit 
for what he has done 

Q Is there any logical connection between the 
political conditions of England and India as present ? 

A There certainly is such a connection If the 
progiamme which I have laid down for India is earned 
through, It will produce a very salutary effect not only 
on the political situation cf England but on that of the 
whole world, 

Q What do you think of the coming Pans 
Conference ? 

A. At present, I have no high expectation from 
that, as It is my firm belief that as long as India does 
not show completely the miracle of “ charkha ” the 
problem of Khilafat will not be properly solved 

Q. What are your instructions regarding the 
harmonious relations between the mill-hands and the 
capitalists of the place, in your absence ? 

A, Repose full confidence in Anusuya Bahen. 

Q What message do you send to the people of 
Ahmedabad ? 

A The people of Ahmedabad should take to 
“ Khaddar ”, preserve perfect unity and support the 
current movement 



LETTER TO MOULANA ABDUL BARI 


(The following letter was wriUeo by Mr Gandhi from the 
Ahmedabad jail soon after his arrest ] 

Dear Maulaoa Sahib 

Just now I am enjojing myself m my house of 
freedom Hakimji and other friends are here I feel 
your absence but that does not much worry me 
Since We had ample discu sion at Ajmer I know 
that you will certainly steadily stick to those 
principles that formed the subject of our talk I 
will earnestly request >ou to avoid making any 
speeches m the public Personally after deep thought 
I have come to the conclusion that if there is anything 
that can sers e an effective and visible symbol of the 
Hindu Muslim unity it is the adoption of char] a and 
pure Khaddar dress prepared from hand spun yarn by the 
rank and file of both the communities Only univer al 
acceptance of this cult can supply us with a common 
id<*a and afford a common basis of action 

The use of khaddar cannot become universal until 
both the communities take to it The universal adop 
tion of charka and khaddar therefore would awaken 
India It will also bo a proof of our capacity to 
satisfy all out needs Lver sin^e the commencement 
of our pre ent struggle we have been feeling the 
necessity of boycotting foreign cloth I venture to 
suggest that when khaddar comes universally muse 
the boycott of foreign cloth will automatically follow 
Speaking for myself charka and khaddar have a 
special religious sigmhcance to me because they 
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are a symbol of kinship between the members of 
both the communities with the hunger and disease- 
stricken poor It IS by virtue of the fact that our 
movement can to-day be described as moral and 
economic as well as political So long as we cannot 
achieve this little thing, 1 feel certain success is 
impossible Again the khaddar movement can succee d 
only when we lecognise nbn-violence as an essential 
condition for the attainment of Swaraj and Khilafat 
both. Therefore the khaddar programme is the only 
effective and successful programme that I can place 
before the country at present I was so glad when you 
told me that you would begin to spin regularly when I 
be arrested. I can only say that every man, woman 
and child ought to spin as a religious duty till a 
complete and permanent boycott of foreign cloth is 
effected, the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs satisfactorily 
redressed and the Swaraj attained. May I entreat you 
to use all your influence for popularising Charkha 
among your Muslim brethren 

MESSAGE TO THE PAR SIS 

[Mr Gandhi addressed the following message to the Parsees 
from the Sabarmati Jail through Mr B F Bharucha — 

How can I forget to write to you Please tell my 
Parsee sisters and brothers never to lose faith in this 
movement It is impossible for me to give up my 
confidence in them There is no other programme before 
me than that of khadi and charkha, charkha and 
khadi. Hand-spun yarn must be as current among us 
as are small coins. To attain this object we can put on 
no other cloth than hand-spun and hand-woven khadi. 
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So long as India is not able to do this much Civil 
Disobedience will be futile Swaraj cannot be attained 
and Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs are impossible to 
be righted If this conviction is driven home to you 
keep on turning out yarn and using khaddar Be expert 
spinners 

Bande Mataram from Mohandas 

TRUTH OF THE SPINNING WHEEL 

[The following letter was addres ed by ^^r Gandhi (o a devot 
ed friend ] 

Sabarmati Jail 17tb March 1922 

My Dear Child 

Well I hope you were all happy over the news of 
my arrest It has given me great joy because it came 
just when I had purified myself by the Bardoh penance 
and was merely concentrating upon no experiment but 
the proud work of khaddar manufacture i e band 
spinning I would like you to see the truth of the 
spinning wheel It and it alone is the visible outward 
expression of the inner feeling for humanity If we feel 
for the starving masses of India we must introduce the 
spinning wheel into their homes We must therefore 
become expe ts and in order to make them realise the- 
necessity of it we must spin daily as a sacrement If 
you have understood the secret of the spinning wheel 
if you realise what is a symbol of love of mankind you 
Will engage in no other outward activity If many 
people do not follow you you have more leisure for 
spinning^ carding or weav mg 

With love to you all Bapu 



LETTER TO MR. ANDREWS. 


[The following letter was addressed by Mr Gandhi to Mr 
C F Andrews from Sabarmati Jail, in answer to a letter express- 
ing deep regret thit on account of the railway strike, he was not 
able to leave Ins work and go to him before the trial svas 
ever — 

Sabarmati Jail, March 17. 

“My dear Charlie, I have just got your letter 
You were quite right in not leaving your work You 
should certainly go to Gurudev, and be with him as 
long as he needs you, i would certainly like your 
going to the Ashram (Sabarmati), and staying there 
a while, when you are free But I v/ould not evpect 
you to see me in jail ; I am as happy as a bird ' My 
ideal of a jail life especially that of a civil resister 
IS to be cut off entirely from all connection with the 
outside world. To be allowed a visitor is a privilege 
a civil resibter may neither seek, nor receive a pri- 
vilege The religious value of jail discipline is 
enhanced by renouncing privileges. The forthcoming 
imprisonment will be to me more a religious than a 
political advantage. If it is a sacrifice I want it to be 
the purest. 

With love Yours, Mohan 



THE GREAT TRIAL 


STATEMENT nETOnC THE COURT 

[The tri^ of Mr Gandhi end SHaiikarlal Banlcer took place at 
the Co%ernrrent circuit noos#* Ahmcdabad on 6aiurda\ lh<* Ihth 
March before Sir C 2v Bfoomifjeld I C Dirtrlcl end 
B*<slona Judffe Ahmedabad The trial operctl at 1 noo” the 
Ifonorablo Sir J T Stranj^men Advocate General Dombay 
condcciing the proaecuiion Tie accused \rere undeferded 

Tbe charges havlnf; been read oat the Judge calletl upon the 
accused to plead to the charge He asked ^fr Gandhi whether he 
pleaded guilty or clalmeJ to be tried 

£Ir Gandhi t plead guilty to all the charge I observe 
that (he King s name has been omitted from the charges ard it has 
been properly omitted 

The Judge 3ff Danker do you plead guilty or do you claim 
to be tried? 

'Ir Banker — I plead galltj 

The Advocate general theo began to urge the Inal His 
argument over the Court asked Mr Gandhi 

3fr Gandhi do you v Isb to make a statement on tbecpiestlon 
of sentence ? 

afr Gandhi I wonld like to make a statement 

Court Could you glveit to me In writing to put it on 
re ord ? 

3Ir Gandhi I shall give It as soon oa I finish reading 

It 3 


ORAIi STATEMENT 

[Before reading bis written statement Mr Gandhi spoke a few 
word as introductory remarks to the whole stnterrent He said J 
Before 1 rend this statement I avould like to state 
that I entirely endorse the learned Ach ocale General s 
remarks in connection with my humble self I think 
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that he was entirely fair to me m all the statements 
that he has made, because it is very true and I have no 
desire whatsoever to conceal from this Court the fact 
that to preach disaffection towards the existing s>stem 
of Government has become almost a passion with me. 
And the learned Advocate-General is also entirely in 
the light when he says that my preaching of disaffec- 
tion did not commence with my connection with 
“Young India’’ but that it commenced much earlier, and 
in the statement that I am about to read it will be my 
painful duty to admit before this Court that it commen- 
ced much earlier than the period stated by the 
Advocate-General It is the most painful duty with me 
but I have to discharge that duty knowing the respon- 
sibility that rested upon my shoulders 

And 1 wish to endorse all the blame that the 
Advocate General has thrown on my shoulders in 
connection with the Bombay occurrences, Madras 
occurrences and the Choun Choura occurrences Thinking 
over these things deeply, and sleeping over them night 
after night and examining my heart I have come to the 
conclusion that it is impossible for me to dissociate 
myself from the diabolical crimes of Choun Choura or 
the mad outrages of Bombay. He is quite right when 
he says that as a man of responsibility, a man having 
received a fan share of education, having had a fair 
share of experience of this world, I should know the 
consequences of every one of my acts I knew them. 

I knew that I was playing with fire I ran the risk and 
if I was set free I would still do the same. I would be 
failing in my duty if I do not do so. I have felt it this 
morning that I would have failed in my duty if I did not 
say all what I said here just now I wanted to avoid 
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Molence Non \ lolence iS the first 'irticle of my faith 
It IS the last article of my faith But I had to mnl e my 
choice I had either to submit to a system which I 
considered has done an irreparable harm to my country 
or incur the risk of the mad fury of my people 
bursting forth when they understood the truth 
from m> lips 1 1 now that my people have sometimes 
gone mad I am deeply sorry for it and I am there 
fore here to submit not to a light penalty but to the 
highest penalty I do not ask for mercy I do not plead 
any extenuating act I am here therefore, to invite and 
submit to the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon 
me for what in law is a deliberate crime and what 
appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen The 
only course open to you, Mr Judge is as ] am just going 
to say m my statement either to resign your post or 
inflict on me the severest penalty if you believe tint tiic 
system and law you are assisting to administer are good 
for the people I do not expect that kind of conversion 
But by the time I have finished with my statement you 
will perhaps have a glimpse of what is raging within 
my breast to run this, maddest risk which a sane man 
can run 


WBITTEN STATEMENT 

The followins ti, the full text of the •written state 
tuent which Mr Candht made before the court 

I owe jt perhaps to the Indian public and to the 
public m England to placate which this prosecution is 
mainly taken up that I should explain why from a 
staunch loyalist and co-operator I have become an 
uncompromising disaffectionist and Non Co-operator 1 
the court too I should say why I plead gmitv '' 
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charge of promoting disaffection towards [ncGo\ em- 
inent established by law in India 

My public life began in 1.S93 m South \frica in 
troubled weather. My first contact with British autho- 
rity in that country was not of a happ\ character. I 
discovered that as a man and an Indian I Ind no rights 
On the contrary I discos ered that 1 had no rights as a 
man because I was an Indian 

But I was not baffled I thought that this treat- 
ment of Indians was an excrescence upon a system that 
svas intrinsically and ma nly good I gave the Govern 
ment my voluntary and hearty co operation, criticising 
It fully where I felt it was faulty but never wishing its 
destruction 

Consequently when the existence of the Empire 
was threatened in 1899 by the Boer challenge I offered 
my services to it, raised a volunteer ambulance corps 
and served at ses’’eral actions that took place for the 
relief of Ladysmith Similarly in 1906 at the time 
of the Zulu revolt I raised a stretcher-bearer party and 
served till the end of the ‘ rebellion’. On both these 
occasions I received medals and was even mentioned in 
despatches. For my work lu South Africa I was given 
by Lord Hardinge a Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. When 
the war broke out in 1914 between England and Germany 
I raised a volunteer ambulance corps in London consist- 
ing of the then resident Indians in London, chiefly 
students Its wOrkwas acknowledged by the authorities 
to be valuable. Lastly in India when a special appeal 
was made at the War Conference in Delhi in 1917 by 
Lord Chelmsford for recruits, I struggled at the cost of 
my health to raise a corps in Kheda and the response 
was being made when the hostilities ceased and 
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orders were received that no more recruits were 
wanted In all these efforts *it service 1 w-vs actu-vied 
by the belief tint it was possible by such scr 
vices to gam a status of full equality in the Empire for 
my count jmen 

The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlitt 
Act a law designed to rob the people of all real freedom 
I felt called upon to lead an intensive agitation against 
it Then followed the Punjab horrors beginning with 
the massacre at Jallnnwala Bagh and culminating 
in crawling orders public floggings and other indescnb 
able humiliations I discovered too that the plighted 
word of the Prime Minister (othe Mussulmans of India 
regarding the integrity of Turkey and the holy places of 
Islam was not likely to be fultilled But in spile of 
the foreboding and the grave warnings of friends at the 
Amritsar Congress in 1919 I fought for co operation and 
working the Montagu Chelmsford reforms hoping that 
the Prime Minister would redeem his promise to the 
Indian Mussulmans that the Punjab wound would be 
healed and that the reforms inadequate and unsatisfac 
tory though they were marked a new era of hope in the 
life of India 

But all that hope was shattered The Khilafat 
promise was not to be redeemed The Punjab crime 
was white washed and most culprits went not only 
unpunished but remained m service and some continued 
to draw pensions from the Indian revenue and in some 
cases were even rewarded I saw too that not only did 
the reforms not mark a change of heart but they were 
only a method of further draining India of her wealth 
and of prolonging her servitude 

I came reluctantly to the conclusion that the 
^8 
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British connection had made India more helpless than 
she ever was before, politically and economically. A 
disarmed India has no power of resistance against any 
aggressor if she wanted to engage in an armed conflict 
with him. So much is this the case that some of our 
best men consider that India must take generations 
before she can achieve the Dominion status She lias 
become so poor that she has little pov;er of resisting 
famines Before the British advent, India spun and 
wove in her millions of cottages just the supplement 
she needed for adding to her meagre agricultural 
resources The cottage industry, so vital for India s 
existence, has been ruined by incredibly heartless and 
inhuman processes as described by English witnesses. 
Little do town-dwellers know how the semi-starved 
masses of Indians are slowly sinking to lifeless- 
ness Little do they know that their miserable 
comfort represents the brokerage they get for the 
work they do for the foreign exploiter that the profits 
and the brokerage are sucked from the masses Little 
do they realise that the Government established by 
law in British India is carried on for this exploitation of 
the masses. No sophistry, no jugglery in figures can 
explain away the evidence the skeletons m many 
villages present to the naked eyq I have no doubt 
whatsoever that both England and the town-dwellers 
of India will have to answer, if there is a God above 
for this > crime against humanity which is perhaps 
unequalled in history The law itself in this country 
has been used to serve the foreign expoliter. My 
unbiassed examination of the Punjab Martial Law 
cases has led me to believe that at least ninety-five 
per cent, of convictions were wholly bad. My 
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•expenence of political cases m India leads me to the 
conclusion that m nine out of every ten the condemned 
men were totally innocent Their crime consisted 
m love of their country In ninety nine cases out of 
hundred justice has been denied to Indians as against 
Luropeans in the Courts of India This is not an 
exaggerated picture It is the experience of almost 
every Indian who has had anything to do with such 
•cases In my opinion the administration of the law is 
thu prostituted consciously or unconsciously for the 
benefit of the exploiter 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and 
their Indian associates m the administration of the 
country do not krow that they are engaged in the crime 
I h ive attempted to describe I am satisfied that many 
English and Indiau officials honestly believe that they 
are administering one of the best systems de\ iscd in the 
world and that Indi i is making steady though slow 
progress Thev do not know that a subtle but effective 
svstem of terrorism and an organised display of force 
on the one hand and the deprivation of all powers of 
retaliation or self defence on the other have emascula 
ted the people and induced m them the habit of 
simulation This awful habit has added to the ignorance 
and the self deception of the administrators Section 
124 A under which I am happily charged is perhaps 
the prince among the political sections of the Indian 
Penal Code designed to suppress the liberty of 
the citizen Affection cannot be manufactured or 
regulated by law If one has no affection for 
a person or thing one should be free to give the 
fullest expression to his disaffection so long as he 
tloes not contemplate promote or incite to violen^'e 
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But the section under which Mr Banker and I 
are charged is one under which mere promotion of 
disaffection is a crime I have studied some of the 
cases tried under it, and I know that some of the most 
loved of India’s patriots have been convicted under it. 
I consider it a privilege therefore, to be charged under 
It I have endeavoured to give in their btiefest outline 
the reasons for my disaffection. I have no personal 
ill-will against any single administrator, much less 
can I have any disaftection towards the King’s person. 
But 1 hold it to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a 
Government which in its totality has done more harm 
to India than any previous system India is less manly 
under the British rule than she ever was before^ 
Holding such a belief, I consider it to be a sin to have 
affection for the system And it has been a precious 
privilege for me to be able to write what I have in 
the various articles tendered in evidence against me 
In fact I believe that I have rendered a service to 
India and England by showing in Non Co-operation the- 
way out of the unnatural slate in which both are living 
In my humble opinion, non-co-operation with evil is as 
much a duty as is co operation with good. But in the 
past, non-co-operation has been deliberately expressed 
in violence to the evildoer. I am endeavouring to show 
to my countrymen that violent non-co-operation only 
multiplies evil and that as evil can only be sustained by 
violence, withdrawal of support of evil requires com- 
plete abstention from violence. Non violence implies 
voluntary submission to the penalty for non-co-opera- 
tion with evil. I am here, therefore, to invite and submit 
cheerfully to the highest penalty that can be inflicted 
upon me for what in law is deliberate crime and what 
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•appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen The 
only course open to you the Judge and the Assessors is 
either to resign your posts and thus dissociate yourselves 
from evil if you feel that the law you are called upon to 
administer is an evil and that in reality I am innocent or 
to inflict on me the severest penalty if you believe that 
the system and the law you are assisting to administer 
are good for the people of this country and that my 
activity IS therefore injurious to the public weal 
THE JUDGTIENT 

\AftLr Rh Gandhi had made hts statement Mr 
Broomfield the S sswns Judge pronounced the following 
judgment ] 

Mr Gandhi you have made my task easy one wav by pleading 
guilt> to the charge Nevertheless what remains namely the 
determination of a just entence is perhaps as difficult a propositioa 
as a judve in this country could have to face The law is no 
respecter of per ons Ne ertheless it will be impossible to ignore 
the fact that you arc to a different category from any person I 
have ever tried cram likely to have to try It would be impos 
sible to Ignore the fact that in the eyes of millions of your country 
men >ou are a great patriot and a great leader Even thos who 
differ from you in politics look upon you as a mao of high ideals 
and of noble and even saintly life I have to deal with you m 
■one character only It is not my duty and I do not presume to 
judge or criticise you in a?iy other character It is my duty to 
jud^e you ns a man subject to the law who has by his own admis 
Sion broken the Hw and committed wb^t to an o dtnary man 
must appear to be grave offences against the State 1 do not 
forget thnt you have consistently preached against violence and 
that you have on man) occasions as I am willing to believe done 
much to prevent violence But having regard to the nature of 
politicil teaching and the nature of many of those to whom it was 
addressed ho V you could have continued lo believe that violence 
would not be the inevitable consequence i! passes my capacity to 
uiderstand There are probably few people in India who do not 
sincerely regret that you should have made it impossible for any 
Government to leave \ou at liberty But it is so I am trying to 
balance w! at is du to you against what appears to me to be neces 
sary in the interest of the public and I propo e in passing sentence 
to follov the r ecedent of a ca e m many re pects similar to this 
ca e that was decided some twelve years a^o I mean the case 
against VIr Bal Gangadhar Tilak under the same section The 
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sentence that was passed upon him as it finally stood was a sentence 
of simple impnsonment'for SIX years You will not consider it 
nnreasonable I think, that you should be classed with IMr. Tilak. 
That IS a sentence of two years’ simple Imprisonment on each 
count of the charge, six years in all which I feel it my duty to pass 
npou you , and I should like to say in doing so that if the course of 
events in India should make it possible for the Government to 
reduce the period and release you no one will be better pleased 
than I 

MR. GANDHI’S REPLY 

[A/Ur the Judge had /pronounced sentence Mt 
Gandht satd ] I would say one word since you 
have done me the honour of recalling the trial of 
the late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak I just 
want to say that I consider it to be the proudest privi- 
lege and honour to be associated with his name. So 
far as the sentence itself is concerned I certainly con- 
sider that it IS as light as any judge would inflict on me- 
and so far as the whole proceedings are concerned 1 
must say that I could not have expected greater 
courtesy. 


MESSAGE TO THE COUNTRY 

[After sentence and'' before he left the couit 
Mr. Gandht asked the General Secretary of the Congress 
who was near him to convey to the country the following 
message''] f 

“ I am delighted that heavenly peace reigned 
supreme throughout the country during the last six days. 
If It continues to the end of the chapter, it is bound to 
be brief and illuminating,” 



JAIL LIFE IN INDIA 

THE MEANING OF THE IMPRISONMENTS * 

[^\e have In Ihe early part of the book given Mr Gandhis 
jalj experiences In Bouih Africa Trom time to time In the 
colnmns of VoirHg Mr Gandhi referred to the treitmenl of 
prisoners in Indian jails and as non*co^perators sought imprison 
ment in their hundreds m the closing week of 1921 Mr Gandbl 
bad occasion to refer again and again to jail dl clplioe and the 
way that non-co operators should conduct themselves within the 
prison walls The following articles and notes vvere written for 
the guidance of his followers and much interest centres on 
the essay on the ^fodel I rfsooer In view of the fact ihit Mr 
Gandhi himself is nndergolng bis prison experience m India 
It was characteristic of Mr Gandhi too that when Devadas his 
youngest son and Mr C. RajagopaHchari visited him in the 
Grravada jail he told them that his prison life should not be made 
the subject of discussion In the press Having courted imprison 
meat he would not complain o! the treatment but quietly and 
cheerfully bear the sufferings in the true spirit of the 'latyagrahi 
It was in this spirit too that be wrote to his friend Mr Andrews 
that bis ideal of a prison life was to be completely cnt oft from 
the world during the perioJ of incarceration ] 

HUNGER STRIKE 

I cannot sufficiently warn non co operation prisoners 
against the danger of hastily embarking upon hunger 
strikes in their prison It cannot be jastified as a 
means for removing irksome gaol restrictions For a 
gaol IS nothing if it does not impose upon us restrictions 
which we Will not submit to in ordinary life A hunger 
strike would be justified when inhumanity is practised 
food issued which offends one's religious sense or which 
Young Indta Nov 8 1921 
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IS unfit for human consumption. It would be rejected 
when It IS offered in an insulting manner. In other 
words It should be rejected when acceptance would 
prove us to be slaves of hunger. ^ 

WHY SUFFER 

Let there be no mistake about the meaning of these 
imprisonments They are not courted with the object 
of embarrassing the Government, though as a matter of 
fact they do. They are courted for the sake of dis- 
cipline and suffering They are courted because 
we consider it to be wrong to be free under a 
Government we hold to be wholly bad No stone 
should be left unturned by us to make the 
Government realise that we are in no way amenable 
to Its control. And no Government has yet tolerated 
such open defiance however respectful it maybe It 
might safely therefore be said that ii we are yet outside 
the prison walls, the cause lies as much with us as 
with the Government We are moving cautiously in 
our corporate capacity We are still voluntarily 
obeying many of its laws. There was, for instance 
nothing to prevent me from disregaiding the Madras 
Government’s order and courting arrest, but I 
avoided it. there is nothing to prevent me save my 
prudence or weakness from going Without permission 
into the barracks and being arrested for trespass. I 
certainly believe the barracks to be the nation’s 
property and not of a Government which I no longer 
recognise as representative of the people Thus there 
IS an apparent inconsistency between the statement on 
the one hand that it is painful to remain outside the 
the prison walls under a bad Government and this 
deliberate avoidance on the other hand of arrest upon 
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grounds which are not tnctly moral but largely 
expedient We thus avoid imprisonment because 
first we think that the nation is not ready for complete 
civil revolt secondly we think that the atmosphere 
of voluntary obedience and non v lolence has not been 
firmly established and thirdly we have not done any 
constructive corporate work to inspire self confidence 
We therefore refrain from offering civil disobedience 
amounting to peaceful rebellion but court imprisonment 
merely m the ordinary pursu t of our programme and 
in defence of complete freedom of opinion and action 
short of revolt 

Thus it IS clear that our remaining outside the 
gaols of a bad go\eniment has to b“ justified upon very 
esceptional grounds and that our Swaraj is attained 
when we are in gaol or when we have bent the Govern 
ment tOour will Whether herefore the Government 
feel embarrassed or happy over our incarceration the 
only safe and honourable place for us is the prison 
And if this position be accepted it follows that when 
impn oiimeut com-=“S to us in the ordinary discharge of 
our duty /e must feel happy becau e we fe 1 stronger 
because we pay the price of due prefortnance of duty 
And if exhibition of real s reagth is the best propaganda 
t/e must believe t^iat every imprisonment strengthens 
the people and thus brings Swaraj nearer 
SOMETHING STRIKING 

But friend whisper into my ears we must do 
something slnl ing when the prince comes Certainly 
not for the sal e of impressing him certainly not for the 
sake of demon tration Bat I would use the occasion 
of his impc ed \ isit for stimulating us into greater 
activity T'lat would con titute the most glorious 
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impression upon the Prince and the world, because 
we would have made an impression upon ourselves. 
The shortest way to Swaraj lies through self- 
impression, self-expression and self-reliance, both 
corporate and individual. I would certainly love the 
idea of filling the gaols before the Prince arrives, 
but I see no way to it except after very vigorous 
Swadeshi. There is great progress undoubtedly in 
that direction, but there is not revolutionary or 
lightning speed. Arithmetical progression will not 
answer, geometrical progression is absolutely necessary 
It IS not enough for us to be washed bv the Swadeshi 
spirit, we must be flooded with it Then thousands of us 
involuntarily, as if by a common impulse, will march 
forward to civil disobedience To-day we are obliged 
very rightly to measure eyery step for want of confidence. 
Indeed I do not even feel sure that thoucands of us are 
ready to suffer imprisonment, or that we have so far 
understood the message of non-violence as never to be 
ruffled or goaded into violence, 

A REST CURE 

And prisons have lost their terror for the people 
Hardly a non-co-operator save in one or two cases has 
betrayed the slightest hesitation to go to gaol. On rhe 
contrary the majority have regarded it as a rest cure* 
Given an atmosphere of non-violence, a prime 
necessity, -disappearance of fear of gaol and greater 
activity by reasons of impr’sonments, and we have 
an ideal state for the establishment of Swaraj. 

THE LOGICAL RESULT 

The logical result of all this reasoning is that we 
must quickly organise ourselves for courting arrests 
wholesale, and that not rudely, roughly oi blustenngly,. 
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certainly never \ioIently but peicefully quietly 
courteously humbly prayerfully and courageously 
By the end of December c\cry worker must find 
himself in gaol unless he IS specially required in the 
interest of the struggle not to make the attempt Let 
it be remembered that in civil disobedience we 
precipitate arrests and therefore may keep few outside 
the attempt 

REQUISITE CONDITIONS 

Those only can lake up civil disobedience who 
believe in willing obedience even to irksome laws impo 
sed by the state so long as they do not hurt their 
conscience or religion and arc prepared equally will 
ingly to suffer the penalty of civil disobedience Dis 
obedience to be civil has to be absolutely nonviolent 
The underlying prificiplc being the winning over of 
the opponent by suffering love 


WORK IN GAOLS* 

An esteemed friend asked me whether now th it the 
Government have provided an opportunity for hundreds 
to find themselves imprisoned and as thousands are 
responding will it not be better for the prisoners to 
refuse to do any work in th“ gaols at all? Ian afraid 
that suggestion comes from a misapprehension of the 
moral position We are not out to abolish gaols as in 
institution Even under Swaraj we would have our 
gaols Our civil disobedience therefore must not be 
earned beyond the point of breaking the unmoral laws 
o£^he country Breach of the laws to be civil issumes 
YounS Indta Dec 15 19'>1 
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the strictest and willing obedience to the gaol discipline 
because disobedience of a particular rule assumes a 
willing acceptance of the sanction provided for its 
breach. And immediately a person quarrels both with 
the rule and the sanction for its breach, he ceases to be 
civil and lends himself to the precipitation of chaos and 
anarchy. A civil resister is, if one may be permitted 
such a claim for him, a philanthropist and a friend of 
the state An anarchist is an enemy of the state and is 
therefore a misanthrope I have permitted myself to 
use the language of war because the so called constitu- 
lional method has become so utterly ineffective. But 
I hold the opinion firmly that civil d'sobedience is the 
purest type of constitutional agitation. Of course it 
becomes degrading and despicable if its civil, i,e,, 
non violent character is a mere camouflage. If the 
honesty of non-violence be admitted, there is no warrant 
for condemnation even of the fiercest disobedience 
because of the likelihood of its leading to violence No 
big or swift movement can be catried on without bold 
risks and lite will not be worth living if it is not 
attended with large risks. Does not the history of the 
world show that there would have been no Romance in 
life if there had been no risks'? It is the clearest proof 
of a degenerate atmosphere that one « finds respectable 
people, leaders of society raismg their hands in horror 
and indignation at the slightest approach of danger or 
upon an outbreak of any violent commotion We do 
want to drive out the beast m nan, but we do not want 
on that account to emasculate him And in the process 
of finding his own status, the beast in him is bound now 
and again to puf up his ugly appearance As I have 
often stated m these pages what strikes me down is not 
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the sight of blood under every conceivable circumstance 
It IS blood spilt by the non co operator or his supporters 
in breach of his declared pledge which paralyse«i me 
as I know It ought to paralyse every honest non co 
operator 

Therefore to revert to the original argument as 
civil resisters we are bound to guard against univer al 
indiscipline Gaol discipline must be submitted to until 
gaol Government itself becomes or is felt to be corrupt 
and immoral But deprivation of comfort imposition 
of restriction and such other inconveniences^ do not 
make gaol Government corrupt It becomes that 
when prisoners are humiliated cr treated with 
inhumanity as when they are kept m filth> dens 
or are given food unfit for human consumption 
Indeed I hope that the conduct of non co opera 
tors in the gaol will be strictly correct dignified and 
yet submissive We must not regard gaolers and 
warders as our enemies but as fellow human beings not 
utterb devoid of the human touch Our gentlemanly 
behaviour is bound to disarm all suspicion or bitterness 
I know that this path of discipline on the one hand and 
fierce defiance on the other is a very difficult path but 
there is no royal road to Swaraj The country has 
deliberately chosen the narrow and the straight path 
Like a straight line it is the sborte t distance But 
even as you require a steady and expv^rienced hand to 
draw a straight line ‘?o are steadiness of discipline and 
firmness of purpose absolutely necessary if we are to 
walk along the chosen path with an unerrnng step 
I am painfulb conscious of the fact that it is not 
going to be a bed of roses for any of the civil resisters 
And my head reels and the heart throbs when I recall 
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the lives of Motilal Nehru and C R. Das m their 
palatial rooms surrounded by numerous willing 
attendants and by every comfort and convenience that 
money can buy and when I think of v/hat is m store for 
them inside the cold unattractive prison ^^al!s v/here 
they Will have to listen to the clanking of the prisoner’s 
chains in the place of the sweet music of their drawing 
rooms. But I steel my heart with the thought that it is 
the sacrifice of just such heroes that will usher in 
Swaraj. The noblest of South Africans, Canadians 
Englishpien, Frenchmen, Germans have had to undergo 
much greater sacrifices than we have mapped out for 
ourselves. 

A MODEL PRISONER." 

Should non co operators shout Bande Mataram 
inside jail against jail discipline which may e^clte 
ordinary prisoners to violence, should non co-operators 
go on hunger strike for the improvement of food or other 
conveniences, should they strike work inside jails on 
hartal days and other days’ Are non-co-operators entitled 
to break rules of jail discipline unless they affect their 
‘conscience’ Such is the text of a telegram I received 
from a non-co operator friend m Calcutta From another 
part of India when a friend, again a non-co-operator, 
heard of the indiscipline of non co-operator prisoners, 
he asked me to write on the necessity of observing jail 
discipline As against this I know prisoners who are 
scrupulously observing in a becoming spirit all the 
discipline imposed upon them 

It is necessary, when thousands are going to jail, 
to understand exactly the position a non-co-operator 

^Yaung India, Dec 29, 1921 
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prisoner cm take up co«sistenll> with his plcd{,i of 
non \ lolence Non co-opcrinon wh''n its limitations 
ate no* recognised becomes n licence instead of being 
a duty and therefore becomes a crime Th di\ iding 
line between right and wrong is often so thin as to 
become tndislinguishal'le Htu it is a lint that is 
break-able and unmistakable 

W hat is then tlic difference bciwcen those who 
find ihcmachcs in jails for being in he right and 
those who arc there for being in th'» wrong ? lioth 
wear often the same dress cat the same food and are 
subject outwardly to the same discipline But whilst the 
latter subinU to discipline mo>i unwillingly and would 
commit a breach of it sccrctlj, and t\cn openl> li they 
could the former will willirglj and to the best of their 
ability conform to the jail dsciphne and prove worthier 
and more serviceable to ihcir caus than when tht,> arc 
outside We have ob erved that the mo t distinguished 
among the pri oners arc of greater scrv ict in ide the j nls 
than outside Ih coefficient of service is raised to the 
extent of the strictness with which jail discipline is 
observed 

Let u be remembered that we are not seeking to 
destroy jails as such 1 fear that we shall ha\c to 
maintain jails cvea under Swar ij It will go hard with 
us if we let the real criminals understand that they 
will be set free or be very much better treated when 
Swaraj is established Lven in reformatories by which 
I would like to replace ev cry jail under Swaraj discipline 
will be exacted Therefore wo really retard the idvent 
of Swaraj if we encourage indiscipline Indeed the swift 
programme of Swaraj has been conceived on the 
supposition that we being a cultured people are capable 
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of evolving high discipline within a short time. 

Indeed whilst on the one hand cimI disobedience 
authorises disobedience of unjust law= or un moral laws 
of a state which one seeks to overthrow, it requires 
meek and willing submission to the penally of dis- 
obedience and therefore cheerful acceptance of the jail 
discipline and its attendant hardship-. 

It IS now therefore clear that a civil resistor’s 
resistance ceases and his obedience as resumed as soon 
as he IS under confinement. In confinement he claims no 
privileges because of the civility of his disobedience 
Inside the jail by his exemplary conduct he reforms 
even the criminals surrounding him, he softens the 
hearts of jailors and others in authority. Such meek 
behaviour springing from strength and knowledge 
ultimately dissolves the tyranny of the tyrant. It is for 
this reason that I claim that voluntary suffering is the 
quickest and the best remedy for the removal of abuses 
and injustices 

It IS now manifest that shouts of Bande Mataram 
or any other in breach of jail discipline are unlawful 
for a non-co operator to indulge in It is equally un- 
lawful for him to commit a stealthy breach of jail 
regulations. A non co-operator will do nothing to 
demoralise his fellow prisoners The only occasion 
when he can openly disobey jail regulations or hunger- 
strike 13 when an attempt is made to humiliate him or 
when the vjarders themselves break, as they often do, 
the rules for the comfort of prisoners or when food that 
IS unfit for human consumption is issued as it often is* 
A case for civil disobedience also arises when there is 
interference with any obligatory religious practice 
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A CONFESSION OF FAITH 

{Th following is an extract from a lettei addressed 
by Mr Gandhi to a friend in India in 1009 — ] 

(1) Thera is no icnpaieable barrier belwean East and 
West 

(2) There is no suab thine as Western or Earopean 
civilization but there is a noodern civilization wbiob is 
purelv material 

(3) The people of Earope before they were louohed 
b> modern civilization had maob In common with the 
people of the East anjhoiv the people of India and even 
to day Earopeans who are not touched by modern 
civilization ate iat better able to mix with Indians than 
the ofTepring of that oi\ilizatioo 

(4) It le not the British people who are rnling India i 
but It 13 modern civihzattou through its railways tele 
g apb telephone and almoat every invention which has 
been claimed to be a tiiumvdi of oiviliza ion 

(5) Bombay Oaloutta and the other chief cities of 
India a e the real plague spots 

(8) If British rule were replaced to morrow by 
Indian rule based on modern methods India would be no 
better, except that she would be able then to retain some 
of the money that is drained away to England but then 
India would only become a second or fifth nation of 
Europe or America 
19 
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(7) Bagfc and Week oan onl> really meot: when the 
Wesb baa chrown overboard raodern oivilizatiJon, alroosb 
in ita enfcneby They oan alpo teeminRly rnf’ob whon Biab 
has alao adopted modern civilisation, but that mojtinR 
avould be an armed Irueo, o’^en as it te bebweont p?y, 
Gaimati^ and Bcgland, both o( which nations arc nvuig 
in the Hall of Deabh in order bo avoid bainR devoured the 
one by the other. 

(8) It 18 airaply importinenco for any man or an> body 
of men to beRiu or no oonbomplate reform of the whole 
V 7 orld To attempt to do so by moans of highly artificial 
and speoQi locomotion, is to attempt the impossible. 

(9) Increase of material oomferbs, u may be gener- 
ally laid down, does not in any way whatsoever conduce 
to moral growth. 

(10) Medical science is the concentrated essence of 
iiiaok magic. Quackery is infinitely pieforablo to what 
passes for high medical skill 

(11) Hospitals are the instruments that the Davil 
has been using for his own puipose, in order to keep his 
hold on biB kingdom Ttiey perpetuate vice, misery and 
degradation and real slavery. I was entirely off the track 
when I considered that I should leoeive a medical brain- 
ing. It would be sinful for me in any way whatsoever to 
bake part in the abominations that go on in the hoapitals. 
If bheie were no hoapitals for venereal diseases, or even 
for consumptives, we should have less oonsumpbicn, and 
less sexual vice amongst us 

(l-2) India 8 salvation consists in unlearning what 
she has learnt during the past fifty years Tne railways, 
telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors, and such like have 
all to go, and the so-called upper classes have to learn to 
live oonsoiously »and religiously and deliberately the 
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^implQ pdasant life koowiag it to be a life giviog true 
bappioess 

(13} lodia should wear do maohme made clothing 
whether it cornea out of European mills or Indian mills 

(Id) EDoland can help India ^o do this and then 
she will have just fled her hold on India There seems 
^0 be many in England to day who think likewise 

(15) There was true wisdom in the sages of old 
having so regulated society as to limit the material oondi 
tioQ of the people the rude plough of perhaps hve 
thousand years ago is the plough o( the husbandman to 
day Therein lies salvation People live long under such 
oonditions in aamparatt\e peace muoh greater than 
Europe has enjoyed after having taken up modern 
activity and I feel that every enlightened mao certainly 
every Eoglishmao may if be obooses learn this truth 
and aot aooording to it 

It IS the true spirit of passive resistance that has 
brought me to the above almost deSoite oonolusions As 
a passive resister 1 am unoonoe ned whether suoh a 
gicantio reformation, shall I call it oan be brought about 
amoug people who find their satisfaction from the present 
mad tush If I realize the truth of it I should rejoice 
m following it and therefore I could not wait until the 
whole body of people bad commencod \U of us who 
think likewise have to take the necessary step and the 
reat if wa are m the right must follow The theory is 
there our practice will have to approach it as much as 
possible Living m the mids* of the rush we may not be 
able to shake ourselves free from all taint Everytime 
I ge*' 10 0 a railway oar o use a motor bu? I know 
hat I am doing violenoe to my sense of what IS right 1 
•do not fear the logical result on that basis The v siting ot 
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England ia bad, and any oommanioation batween Soubb 
Africa and India by maana of ooean-gray-hounds 
13 also had and eo on. You and I oan, and may oubgrow 
thaaa fchinga In our preaonb bodies, but the chief thing is- 
fco put our theory right. You will be aoeing there all aorta 
and conditions of men I, therefore, fool that I should no 
longer withhold from you what I call the progressive 
etap I have taken mentalls’ If yon agree with me, then 
it will be your duty to toll the revolutionaries and every- 
body else that the freedom they want, or they think 
they want, is not to be obtained by killing people or 
doing violence, bub by setting themselves right and by 
becoming and remaining truly Indian Then the British 
rulers will be servants and not mashers. They will be 
trustees, and nob tyrants, and they will live in perfeot 
peace with the whole of the inhabitants of India Tne 
future, therefore, lies nob with the British race, bub with 
the Indians themselves, and if they have suifioient self- 
abnegation and abstemiousness, they can make them- 
selves free this very moment, and when we have arrived 
in India at the simplicity which is still ours laigely and 
which was ours entirely until a few years ago, it will still 
ha possible for the basB Indians and the best Europeans 
to see one another throughout the length and breadta of 
India and act as the leaven. When there was no rapid 
locomotion, teachers and preachers went on foot, from one 
and of the country to the other, braving all dangers, not 
for recruiting bneir health (though all that followed from 
^eir tranaps). but for the sake of humanity Than were 
Benares and other places of pilg. image the holy cities, 
whereas to eay they are an abomination 

You will recollect you used to rate me for talking to 
my children in Gujarati. I now feel more and more con- 
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'=^mo63 tbftt I was absolutely vight m refuemg to talk to 
them 10 Eoglisb Fancy a GnjaraM vrriting to another 
Gujarati in Ecglieh which 08 you would properly eaj 
he miapronounoea and writes ungratomatioaUj I should 
certainly never oonamit the Indlorous blunders m writing 
Gojara i that I do in writing ot speaking EogUeh I 
think that when I epeah in English to an Indian or a 
foreigner I in a maaeure unlearn the language 11 I 
want to learn it well and if 1 want to attune my ear to 
it I oanool) dose by talking to an Englishman and by 
iiBtening to an Boghahnoan speaking 


PASSIVE BESISTESS IN THE TOLSTOY FARM 

[Writing to a fnend from the Tolstoy Fa) m, tvheu 
he was Imng xoith a number of passive i esisfers fomiim 
Mr Qandhi says touching manual labour — ] 

1 prepare the bread that is required on the farm 
The general opiQioQ about it is that it is well made 
Manilal aod a lew others have learnt bow to prepare it 
‘Wa put in no yeast and no baking powder We grind 
our own wheat We have just prepared some mar 
maiade from the oranges grown on the farm I 
have also learnt how to prepare ooromel ooftee 
It can be given as a beverage even to babies The 
passive reaiatera on the farm have given up the 
use oi tea and cofifee and taken to coromel coffee pre 
pared on the farm It is made from wheat which ig first 
baked in a oartain way and then ground We intend to 
BsU our BUtplua production ot the above three articles to 
the pubHo later on Just at preaeut wo ate working bb 
labourers on the oonstruetion work that is going on on 
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the faiiB, and have not tjmo to pioduco nioro of the 
articles above inenLionod than *70 need fur ourselves 


THE RATIONALE OF SUFFERING 

(ill? Gandhi has explained the philosophy of Passi-uC 
Resistance and the need foi siifjciing in the folloiuinn 
tc) ms ] 

The one view is why one should go to ]ail and there 
submit himself to all personal restraints, a place \,heio 
ha would have bo dress himself in the coarse and ugly 
prison garb of a felon and to live upon non-nutritious and 
semi'Btarvation diet, where he is sometimes kicked about 
by ]ail offioials, and made to do every kind of work 
whether be liked it or nob, where ho has to oarii out the 
behests of a warder who is no better than his household 
servani, where ha is not allowed to receive the visits of 
hia friends and relatives and is prohibited from writing 
to them, where he is denied almost the bare nocessitias 
of life and is sometimes obliged to sleep in the same cell 
that IS occupied by actual thieves and robbers. The 
question is why one should undergo such tiials and 
sufferings. Batter iB death than life under such condi 
tions. Far better to pay up the fine than to be thus 

n 

incarcerated. May God spare his creatures from such 
sufferings in ]aiJ. Such thoughts make one really e 
coward, and being m constant dread of a jail life, deter 
him from underbaking to perform services in the interests 
of his country which might otherwise prove very 
valuable. 

The other view is that it would be the height of one's* 
good fortune to be in jail in the interests and good namer 
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of CDc’fl counlrj and rcUpiOD There th^ro in verj litlle 
of that rate rj «^hich h« hn u?nall^ to nnderpo fn 
life There bo haa to ofttrs oa iho orders of one \'*arder 
onl> vhorofta 5tJ d&llj life ho ia obfiRod to carrj out tbo 
bchcf^a of a prea‘ mani more In tbo jail ho baa no 
anxiety to earn bis dallj broad and to prepare bis roealf 
Tbo Govcrnmsn eeefl to all that I alio tool s after bis 
health for rbicb bo lias to pa^ notbins IIo fc » enourb 
rorka to excraiao b*a bodj He la freed from all hla vlnious 
babU« nia soul li Ibua free lie baa plentj of tlmo 
a‘ hU dlapcisl to pra^ to God Ilia bodj la rei‘ralned 
hut nolbia aoo! Ho learna to bo more rcpnlar In bla 
habit? Thoae r-bo keep his bodj In restraint lo I 
aftc Taking this vlo-^ of jail life ha fcala him U 
quite a free balnr If an^ raUfor uoo rom » to him or 
an> rid cd rardor happens to uio an^ ridonco torards 
him ho loaroB to aopr«ola*o and cxcroi»o pa hno'* and 
' is ploaaed lo ha"o an opportunUj of ktoplnr control over 
himadf Tboso rbo tbtnl this raj are sura to ho eon 
vinced that ovoo jail llfo can b attended \ l*b blesilnr? 
It solely r^B^s rlth indWIdnala and tbdr mental attitiido 
to make ono of bloisloR or olborwU" I trust bor 
ever that tbo readers of this second oxperlenco of 
life in tbo Transvaal jail will bo oonvlnood tha* ho real 
road to ultimato happinoss Ihb Id roIdr to jail and under 
going snETerings efid privations thcro in the interest of 
one s country and rollploo 

Flao d in Q similar position for refusing hla poll tax 
tho American oit*?3n Tboroao exprossod similar thoughts 
in I8i9 Seeing tbo walls of tbo coll in which ho was 
oonGned mado of solid stono two or three feet Iblok and 
the door of rood and iron a foot thick ho said to him 
seif thus — 
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“ I saw that, if there was a wall of stone between me and 
my townsmen, there was a still more oifHoult one to olimb or break 
through before they oould get to be as free as I was I did not 
feel for a moment confined, and the walls seemed a great waste of 
stone and mortar, I felt as if I alone of all my townsmen had 
paid my tax. They plainly did not know how to treat me, but 
behaved like persons who ate underbred In every threat and in 
every compliment there was a blunder , for they thought that my 
chief desire was to stand the other side of the stone-wall, I oould 
not but smile to see how industriously they looked the door on 
my meditations, which followed them out again without let or 
hindrance, and they were nearly all that was dangerous As they 
oould not reach me, they had resolved to punish my body , just as 
boys if_they cannot come to some person against whom they have 
a spite, will abuse his dog I saw that the State was half witted, 
that it was timid as a lone woman with her silver spoons, and 
that it did not know its friends from its foes, and I lost all my 
remaining respect for it and pitied it ” 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OE PASSIVE 
RESISTANCE 

[Mi Gandhi contubuted the folloioing papei to the 
Golden Number of the " Indian Opinion” in 1914 J 

1 shall be at least far away from Phoenix if not actu- 
ally in the Motherland, when this oonanaemoration issue 
18 published I would, however, leave behind me my 
innermost thoughts upon that which has made this 
special issue necessary Without passive resistance 
there would have been no richly illustra-Sed and important 
special issue of Indian Opinion which has, for the last 
eleven years, in unpretentious and humble manner, 
endeavoured to serve my countrymen and South Africa 
a period causing the most critical stage that they will’ 
DorhapB, evsr h,va to pas, through It p.arb, a,, 

and growth of pa»s,v6 roa.Btauoa wh.oh hat attracted 
world-wide attention. 
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Tbs term does not fib tbo activity of tha Indian 
oommunity dnriog the paeb eight ieara Its equivalent m 
the vernaoutari rendered into TiOgUab means truth force 
I think Toffltoy oaUed it also Soul Force or love force 
and so it is Carried out to i a utmost limit this force 
IB independent of peonuiary or other material aSBistanoe 
certainly even in its elementary form of pbysioal force 
or violence Indeed viotence la the negation of this 
great spirunat force vvhioh oan onl^ be cultivated or 
wielded by those who wiU entirely eschew violence lb 
IS a force that may he used by individuals as welt as by 
commumties It may be used as wall m political as in 
domestic affaire Its universal applicability is a demons 
tratiQu of its permanenoe and lovinoibilibv lb oan be 
need alike by men women and obildren It is totally 
untrue to say that it is a force to be uaed only by tbe 
weak 60 long as they are not capable of meeiiog violence 
by violence This superatibiou anaes from tbe in 
completeness of tbe English expression Ib is impoBsible 
for those who consider tbemaelves to bo weak to apply 
this force Only those who realise that there is some 
thing in man which is superior to tbe brute nature in 
him and that tbe latter always fields ^o ib can 
effectively be passive resistors This force is to violence 
and, therefore to all tjraony all iniastioe what light is 
to darkness In politics its use is based upon the immu 
table masim that government of tbe people is possible 
only BO long as *hey ooQBent either coneoiously or 
unconaoiously to be governed We did not want to be 
governed by the Asiatic Act of 1907 of the Transvaal 
and it had to go before this mighty force Two courses 
were open to us — to use violence when we were called 
upon to submit to tbe Act or to suffer the penalties 
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preacribed under fcho Aob, and thus fco draw out; aud 
eshibifc the force ot the soul witlnn ua for a period long 
enough feo appeal fco the ajmpafchetio chord in the 
goveinois or the law-makers. We have taken long to 
achieve what we set about striving for, That vjas 
because our passive resistance was nob of the most 
complete type All passive resistors do nob understand 
the full Value of the force, nor have wo men who always 
from conviction refrain from violence, The use of this 
force requires the adoption of poverty, in the sense that 
We must be indiffeient v?hetber we have the whciewithal 
to feed 01 clothe ourselves During the past struggle, all 
Passive Resisters, if any at all, were nob prepared to go 
that length Some again wore only passive resistors, 
so-called They came withoui. any conviction, often with 
mixed motives, less often with impure mobivos Some even, 
whilst engaged in the struggle, would gladly have resorted 
fco violence but foi most vigilant Bupervision, Thus ib 
was that the sfciuggla became prolonged ; for fche exercise 
of fcna purest soul force, in its peifeot form> brings about 
inatanbaoeous relief Por this exercise, prolonged train- 
ing of the individual soul is an absolute necessifci, so - 
bhafc a parteofc passive resister has bo be almost, if nob 
entirely, a perfeob man We oannofc all suddenly become 
such men, bub, it my propositiion is correob— as I know lb 
fco be correob, fcha greater fche spirit of 'passive resisfcanoe 
m us, fche better men we will become. Its use, therefore, 

18. think, indisputable, and ib is a force which, if ifc 
became universal, would revolutionise social ideals and do 
away with despotisms and the ever-growing militarism 
under which fche nations of fcha West are groaning aud 

Tt-Vi almost crushed to death, — that milifcaiism 

which promises to overwhelm even fche nations of the 
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East If tho pasfc ElrngRto h s proflpccfl even t\ fovr 
Indiana rho vonld dedirato Ihcmaclvoa to the tR«fv of 
becoming paeaivo reaietorB na nearls perfect aa poaafbfo 
thc^ vJouXd not only have eatved Ibemaclvea in tho trueab 
aeneo of the term Iboj vonld ftteohavo eorvod homanUi 
at largo Thus vio^vod paaelvo roalataoco la tho nobleat 
and tho boat education should oomo no*^ after tho 
ordmarv education n tQ**^ora of ohildroo but It sbonld 
pteoado \t It vjiU not bo donlod lha* a ohUd before lb 
bogtoB to write Ita alphabet and to gain worldly I now 
fedgo should know what tho soul If what truth la wha*- 
lovo la wha*^ powors are la‘cn* m tho soul It ahould bo 
an eeacntlal of real oducation that a child should learn 
fchfth ID the fttrugglo of lifo lb oan oaslty eonnuer ba*o b^ 
lovo untruth b> truth violcnooby self suffering I* vfaa 
booause I fel*' Iho forces of this truMi •hat during Iho 
later part of tho struggle I eodcavourod as much as I 
could to tram tbo ohifdron at ToUtov Tarm and then at 
Pbccnix along these huQo, and ono of tho reasons for mi 
depatturo to India ta still furthor to reallso ns I alrpady 
do m part my own Imporfootlon as a Passivo Roslfter 
and then to try to perfect myeolf for I boHovo that It is 
in India that the nearest approaoh to porfcctlon is most 
possible 

ON SOUEFCJRaC AND INDIAN POLITtOS 

(The following is a lianslation of the oiiguml lu 
Qujarati published diiung the agitation against the 
internment of Mrs Besant and het two colleagues in Jui e 
im —1 

The English esprossion 'Pasaivo Pcsistanoe hardly 
denotes the force about which I propose to write But 
Satyagraha i e Truth force oorreotly conveys tbs 
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meaning Truth-force is soul-force, and is the opposite 
of the force of arms. The former is a purely religious 
instrument , its conscious use is, therefore, possible only 
in men religiously inclined Prahlad, Mirabai and others 
ware Passive Besiatera (in the aanaa in which the esprea- 
•sion IS hare used), At the time of the Moroccan War, 
the Prenoh guns ware playing upon the Arabs of 
Morooooi Toe latter believed that they were fighting 
for thair laligioo. Thai defied death and with 'Allah' 
on their lips rushed into the cannon's mouth, There 
waa no room left hare for them to deal death. The 
Prenoh gunners declined to work their guna againat these 
Arabs, Tney threw up their bats in the air, rushed 
. forward and with shouts of cheer embraced these brave 
Arabs. This is an illustration of " Passive Besistanoe " 
and ifs victory. The Arabs were not consciously "Pas- 
Bive Eesistera ” They prepared to face death in a fit of 
fienzy The spirit of love was absent m them. A 
“Passive Essistar” has no spirit of envy in him, It is 
not Anger that bids him court Doath Bat it is by 
reason of his ability to suffer that he refuses to surren- 
der to the so-called enemy or the tyrant Thus a " Pas- 
sive Eesister ” has need to have courage, forgiveness 
and love Imam Hussain and his little band refused to 
yield to what to them appeared to be an unjust order. 
‘Tney knew at the time that Death alone would bo their 
lot If they yielded to it, they felt that their manhood 
and their religion would be m jeopardy. They, therefore, 
welcomed the embrace of Death, Imam Hussain pre- 
ferred the slaughter m his arms of hia son and nephew,' 
for him and them to suffer from thirst, rather than sub- 
mit to what to him appeared to be an unjust order. It 
13 my belief that the rise of Islam has been due not to 
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the sword ba& 6o tha self immolaiion alooa 0 / Iba 
P^kaara of lalam Thera la liltla to boast of id the 
ability to wield the sword Whan tha striker Buds out 
hia mistaka be nadaratands the ainfalneaa of bis aot 
which now baoomaa murder and baa to repent of bis 
folly Wheraaa he who oourts death even though ha 
might have done ao la a ror for him it is atill a victory 
Passive Biaistanoa la the Religion of Ahimsa It la 
therefore everywhere and always a duty and is desirable 
Violenoe la Himaa and baa been cliaoarded in all religions 
luVen the devotees of methods of violence impose elabo 
rate reatriotiona upon their use * Paasivo Besistanoe 
admits of no auah limits Inis limited only by the 
loantficieney of the Passive Heaister a strength to 
suffer 

Ko one else but a ' Passive Rssister can answer tbo 
question whether bis Passive Bssistanoe is lawful or 
otherwise The public can only judge after the Passive 
Besister ' has begun hia work He cannot be deterred by 
public displeasure His ooeraUooa are nob founded upon 
Arithmetical Pormulm He may be considered a clever 
polibioisn or a thoughtful man who oommeooea bjs so oati 
ed Passive Besistancs only after having weighed ebanoes 
of suoceea and failure But be is by no means a Pasaua 
Bjsister Tha former acts because be must 

Both Soul folca and foroa of Arms ace from times 
immemorial Both have received their due meed of praise 
ID the aaoQptad religious literature They respectively re- 
present Poroes of Good and Hvil The Indian belief is 
that there was in this land a time when the foreas of 
Good were predominant That state still temaius our 
ideal Europe fucnishea a forcible illustration of preuo- 
XDiaanog of the Poroes of Evif 
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Either ot these is preferable to rank cowardice E01- 
tber Swara] nor an awakening among us la possible with* 
out resort to one or the other ' Swara]" is no Swara] 
which 18 gamed without Action Such S vara] could make 
no impression on the people No Awakening is possible 
without the people at large laaUsing their power In 
spite of protestations by leaders and ellorts bj the Govern* 
mant, if they and we do not give " Passive Eesistance" 
due predominance, methods c( violence will automatically 
gain strength. They are like weeds , they grow anihow 
in any soil Eor a cultivation of ‘ Passive Resistance" 
sadeaVQUc and courage form the neoassarv manure . and 
as weeds, if they are not rooted out, overwhelm a crop, 
even so will violence grow like weeds, if the ground is not 
kept clean by Belf-saorifica for the growth of '‘Passive 
Resistance" and violence that ma> have already token root 
be nob dealt with by loving hands By the method of 
" Passive Resistanoo" we can wean from the error of their 
ways the youths who have become impatient of and an- 
gered by what to them appears to be the Governmental 
Zoolum, and we can strengthen the foices of good by en- 
listing m favour of " Passive Resistance" their heroism, 
iheit couiage and their power of endurance 

Thereiore, the sooner the spirit of " Passive Resiat- 
anoe" pervades the atmospheie, the better it is. It will 
■bless both the Ra] and blia Raiyat. ’A Passive Resister 
never wants to embariass a Government or anybody else. 
He does not act thoughtleBslj , he is never insolent. He 
therefore shuns boycott, but takes the Swadeshi vow as a 
part of nia religion and never wavers in practising it 
Rearing God alone, he is afraid of no other power. Fear 
of kings can nevei make him forsake the path of 
'duty, 
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In vier of Ibo foregoing Ikis hardly nec'issary formo 
to say that lb 18 onr duty ko make usa of ‘ Pasfiwo 
anca in order to procure tho roleaBe of Mra B ant and 
her comrade It is beside tho point whether one approves 
of ail or any of her aote I oor'ainly disapprove of some 
of her acts Bub in my humble opinion the Goveromenb 
iiavs grievou ly erred in interning them and it ig an act 
ot injaatioe I koow that the Govornmanb think other 
wise It 13 possible that the pubho are in error m doair 
iDg thoir release The Governmeob have ao^ed upon their 
belief How are the public to mal e an cflaBtivo demon 
etration of their \ 70 UQded feelings ? Petitions and tho like 
are a remedy for endurable grievances For the nnendur 
able 'PassivoB siakanoe alone is the remedy Ooly those 
who oonsidor tho wrong to beunendurablo will when the 
leeling possesses them dedicate themselves body and soul 
to the release ot Hra Baaanb Such self surrender is the 
most efleobive demonsbra^on of a peoples desire \nd 
b fore it the mightiest power must bend Such is my 
analterable faith in the oflioaoy of soul force Peopio 
may restrain the suprenoe demonstration in view of 
Mr Montagu a impending visit Such self imposed 
restraint will be a token of their sense of juatioo and 
theic faith in the Government But if the interned are 
not released before hie arrival it will be our duty to take 
up the raatohless force I have endeavoured to describe 
Its use will be a true measure for the Government of 
tho pain felt by ua our intention cannot be to irritate or 
harraaa them In my opinion adoption of Sakyagraha 
•will be a service to the Government 
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[In response to the invitation of the Madras Oentral 
Lahoui Board duiing his visit to Madias in 1920, Mr. 
Qandhi addressed a monster meeting of the laboureis at 
the Beach opposite the High Com t on the question of the 
“ Eights and Duties of Labom " Mi\ B, P Wadia 
piesided on the occasion Mi Gandhi said ] 

Me. Chairman and Erienda, It gives ms very great 
pleasure to renew your acquaintance a second time, I 
think I told you last year, whan I had the privilege of 
addressing soma ot you* that I oonsidetad myself a fellow- 
labourer like you. Perhaps you are labourers not by 
choice but by some compulsion. But I entertain 
such a high regard for labour I entertain great 
raapeot for the dignity of labour that I have thrown 
in my lot with the labourers and for many, many years 
now I nave lived in their midst like them labouring with 
my hands and with my feat. In labouring with your 
bodies you are simply following the law of your being, 
and there is not the slightest reason for 30 U to foal di3- 
aatiafiod with your lot. On the contrary, I would ask 
you to regard yourselves as trustees for the nation for 
which you are labouring A nation may do without its 
millionaires and without its capitalists, but a nation 
can never do without its laboui, But there is one 
fundamental distinction between your labour and my 
labour. You are labouring for some one else. But T 
consider that I am labouring for myself. Then I am my 
own master, And in a natural state we should all find 
ourselves our own masters. But such a state of tbingS' 
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oannob be reaches m a flay It thereforo becomes a very 
aeriona qtiesiion for yon to oonaifler how you are to con 
fluot yoarseWes as labotxrere serving others Just as 
there is no shame m being a labonrer for one a self so 
also IS there no shame In labouring for others 

But it becomes necessary to Bofl oat the true 
relationship between master and servant What are ^ont 
duties Bofl what are yonr rights ? In is simple to under** 
ataud that yout right le to teoeive higher wages for your 
laboor Anfl tb is equally simple to know that your doty 
IS to work to the beat of your ability for the wages you 
reoeire And it is my UDlveraaterpenenoe (hat as a rulo 
labour flieohargea its obligations more cHaebively and 
more oonseientioUBly than the master who baa oorrespond 
ing obligations towards the labourers It therefore 
becomes oeeesaaiy for labour to Hod out bow far labour 
can impose its will on the masters If we flofl tba*^ wo 
are not adequately paid or boused bow are we to reoeivo 
enough wages and good aooommodation ? Who la to 
determine the standard of wages ond the standard of 
comfort required by the labourers Tbe best way* no 
doubt Is that you labourers understand your own rights 
unoerstand the method of eoforoing y our rights and enforoe 
them But for that you require a little previous training — 
eduoAMoD You have been brought to a central point 
from the various parts of t?bo country and find yonreelves 
congregated together Buu yon find that you are nob 
getting enough, yon are not properly housed 1 thereforo 
venture to suggest to Mr Wadia and those who 
ato loading you and advising you that their first 
business is to gntde you not by giving you a know 
ledge of letters bub of human affairs and human relations 
I make this suggestion respectfully and in ail humility 
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beoause my survey of labour m India is so far as I have 
been able to undertake it and my long esperionoe of con- 
ditions ol labour m South Africa lead mo to the oonolu- 
Bion that in a large ma]ority of cases leaders consider that 
they have to give labour the knowledge of the 3 R's 
That undoubtedly is a necessity of the case, Bat it is to be 
preceded by a proper knowledge of your own rights and 
the way of enforcing thena. And in conducting many a 
strike I have found that it is possible to give this 
fundamental education to the labourers within a few days. 

And that brings me to the subject of strikes Strikers 
are now in the air to-day throughout the world and on 
the slightest pretext labour goes in for strikes. My own 
experience of the last six months is that many strikes 
have done harm to labour rather than good. I have 
studied so far as I can the strikes in Bombay, a strike 
at Tata Iron Works, and the celebrated strike of the 
railway labourers in the Punjab. There was a failure in 
all these strikes. Labour was not able to make good its 
points to the fullest extent What was the reason ? 
Labour was badly led. T want you to distinguish between 
two classes of leaders. You have leaders derived from 
yourselves and they are in their turn advised and led by 
those who are not themselves labourers, but who are in 
sympathy or expected to bo in sympathy with labour.* 
Unless there is perfect correspondenote between these 
three, there is bound to be a failure In all these four 
strikes that perfect correspondence was lacking. Thera is 
another substantial reason which I discovered Labourers 
look to pecuniary support from their unions for their 
maintenance. No labour can prolong a strike indefinitely 
BO long as labour depends on tbe resources of its unions 
and no strike can absolutely succeed which cannot be 
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'indefinitely prolonged In &11 the etrikes tbab I havo 
aver oondnoted I have laid down one indUpeneable rule 
bhab labonrers mnab find bbeir own eupporb And 
tberem Uee the eeoreti of eoaceaa and therein aonsieta 
year eduoation You ebould be able to peroeivo that 
if yon are able to serve one master and oommand a 
partionlar wage yont labour must be worthy and fit to 
receive that wage anywhere elee Btrtkere tbereforo cannot 
espeot to ba idlers and snoceed Your attempts must be 
last And there ebould be no presanre exerted npon those 
-whom yon call blaok legs Any force of this kind 
-exerted against yonr own fellow labourers is bound to 
react npon yonreelves And I think yonr advisers will 
tell yon that these three conditions being fulfilled no 
strike need fail Hat they at once demonstrate to yon 
the necessity of thinking a bondred times before under* 
taking a strike So mneb for yont rights and the method 
of enforcing them But as labour becomes organised 
strikes must be few and tar between And as yonr 
mental and collective development progresses you will 
'find that the principle of arbitration replaces the principle 
of strikes and the time has now arrived when we sbonld 
Teach this state 

I would now venture to say a few words in oonneo 
tion with yonr national responsibility Just as yon 
have to understand obligations amongst ourselves with 
Teterenoe to yonr own masters so also is it neoeseary to 
understand yonr obligations to the nation to which yon 
‘belong Then yonr primary eduoation is complete If 
yon sufficiently realise the dignity of labour* you will 
realise that you have a duty to diaoharga by your 
eonutry You must therefore find out the affairs of 
3 ^our country m the best manner yon can Yon musk 
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find out wilihouli having fco waib foi a carb load of books'. 
Who are your Governord and whab are your relations 
with them ? What they do bo you and what you oan 
do to them? In my humble opinion, it le not possible for 
you to live your religion fulls’, until you undertake to 
understand thase things and my task this afternoon is 
fit lehad if I have stimulated your desire after a know- 
ledge of the affairs of your country And I hope you 
will not rest oontented untiil you have found out through 
youi advisers and leaders the true affairs of this country. 
I wish you all the prosparity that you may desire and I 
hope that you will discharge yourselves as good citizens 
of this country (loud applause), 

THE DOOTRINB OE THE SWORD-^ 

In this age of the rule of brute force, it is almost 
impossible for anyone bo believe that anyone else could 
possibly rejeob the law of the final supremacy of brute 
force And so I receive anonymous lebfceis advising me 
that I must not interfere with the progress of non-oo- 
oparafjion even though popular violence may break out. 
Others come to nae and assuming thab secretly I must 
be plotting violence, inquire when the happy moment 
for declaring open violence is to airive They assure me 
that the English wul never yield bo anything but violence 
secret or open Yeo others, I am informed, believe that 
I am the most rascally person living m India because I 
never give out my real intention and that they have not 
a shadow of doubt that I believe in violence just as much 
as mosb people do 


From Young India, August 11, 1920. 
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Snob being the hol3 that the doottme o! the sword 
lias on the majority of mankind and as suooess of non 

00 operation depends principally on the absence of 
-yiolenoe daring its pendency and as my views in this 
matter affect the oondnot of a large namber of people I 
am anxions to state them as olearly as possible 

I do believe ^bat where there is only a choice be 
tween cowardice and violence I wonld advise violence 
Thns when my eldest son asked me what he should have 
done bad he been present when I was almost fatally 
assanUed in 1908 whether he should have inn away 
and seen me killed or whether ha shonld have used bis 
physical force which ha oontd and wanted to nsei and 
defended me T told him that it was bis dnty to defend 
me even by usiog violence Hence it was that I took 
part ID the Boer War the so called Zoln rebellion and 
the la^e War Hence also do I advocate training In 
-arms for those who believe in the method of violence 

1 wonld rather have India resort to arms in order to 
defend her honour than that ebe should in a cowardly 
manner become or remain a helpless witness to her own 
'duhononr 

But 1 believe that non violence is infinitely snpe 
tior to violence, forgiveness adorns a soldier Bat 
abstinence is forgiveness only when there is the power 
to punish it IB meaninglese when it pretends to pro 
-need from a helpless oreatnre A mouse hardly forgives 
a oat when it allows itself to be torn to pieces by her 
I therefore appreciate the Beotimenb of those who cry 
out for the condign punishment of General Dyer and his 
ilk They wonld tear him to pieces U they could Bat 
I do not believe India to be belples I do not haliove 
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DiyseH to ba a helpleBS oreaburo ‘ Only 1 want to uae 
India's and my stcength for a batter purpoao, 

Lab me not ba mieundaretood. Strength does not 
Dome from physical oapaoity It oomes from an indo- 
mitable will An average Zulu la anyway more than a 
match for an average Englishman in bodily oapactj. 
Bub he flees from an English bo\ , because ha fears the 
boy's revolver or those who will use it for him. He 
fears death and is nerveless m spite of his burly 
figure We in India may in a moment realise that one 
hundred thousand English men need not frighten three 
hundred million human beings A definite forgiveness 
would therefore mean a definite recognition of our 
strength With enlightened forgiveness must come 
mighty wave of strength in us, which would make it 
impossible for a Dyer and a Erank Johnson to heap 
affront upon India’s devoted head It matters little to 
me that for the moment I do not drive my point homa« 
We feel too downtrodden not to be angry and revenge- 
ful Bub I must nob refrain from saying that India can 
gain more by waiving the right of punishment We 
have batter work bo doi a better mission bo deliver to 
the world 

I am nob a visionary, I claim to be a practical 

idealist. The religion of non violence is not meant 

*• 

merely for the Eishis and saints. It is meant for the 
common people as well Non-violence is the law of our 
species as violence is the law of the brute Toe spirit 
lies dormant in the brute and he knows no law but that 
of physical might The dignity of man requires obedi- 
ence to a higher law — to the strength of the spirit 

I have therefore ventured to place before India the 
ancient law of self-sacrifice. For Sabyagrah and its off- 
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sbootB con 00 opevatioo and oiyil rosistauoei are nothing 
bub new namee for the law of suffering The BisbiSi 
who discovered the law of non violenoe in the midst of 
violenoe were greater geninees than Newton They 
were themselves greater warriors than Wellington 
Having themselves known the use of armsi they realised 
bheir neelessnees and baughb a weary world that its 
salvation lay not through violenoe bub through non 
violenoe 

Non violence in its dynamio oondibion means oon 
S010UB snffering It does nob mean meek submission to 
(be will of the evii doer but ib means the putting of oneV 
whole soul against the will of the byranb Working 
under this law of our heing ib is possible for a single 
indiviDual to defy the whole might of an uniust empire 
to save hts honour his religion bis soul and lay the 
foundation for that empire s fall or its regeneration 

And so I am nob pleading for India to piaotise non 
violenoe beoanse ib is weak I want her bo praobise 
non violence being oonsoions of her st engtb and power 
No training in arms is reunired for the realisation of her 
strength We seem to need ib beoanse we seem to think 
that we are bat a lump of flesh I want India to 
reoog niee that she has a soul that oannot perish and 
that can rise triumphant above every pbysioal weakness 
and defy &be physfoal oombination of a whole world 
Wh&b IS the meaning of Bama a mere haman being 
with 'hifl host of monkeys pitting himself against the 
insolent strength of tea beaded Bavan surrounded in 
supposed safely by the raging waters on all sides of 
Lanka? Does it not mean the conquest of physical 
might by spiritual strength? However being a praotial 
man I do not wait (iff India reoognises the praotioabi 
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hby of the spiritual life in tho political world. India 
oonsiders berself to be powerleee and paraljsed before 
the maabine-Euns, the tauke and the aeroplanes of tbe 
Bogliab And sbe takes up non oo operation out of her 
weakness. It muBti still serve tbe same purpose, namely, 
bring ber delivery from tbe orusbing weight of British 
injustice if a sufficient number of people practise it. 

I isolate this non-co-operation from Sinn Feinism, 
for, it 18 so conceived as to be incapable of being ofifered 
Bide by side with violence. But I invite even tbe 
school of violence to give this peaceful non-co-operation 
a trial It will nob fail through its inherent weakness 
It may fail because of poverty of response Then will 
be the time for real danger, Tno high souled men, who 
are unable to suffer national humiliation any longer, 
will want to vent their wrath. They will take to 
violence So far as I know they must perish without 
delivering themselves or their country from the wrong. 
If India takes up the doctrine of the sword , she may 
gain momentary victory Then India will cease to be 
the pride of my heart I am wedded to India because I 
owe my all to her. I believe absolutely that she has a 
mission for the world. She is not bo copy Europe 
blindly India’s aoceptanoe of the dootrine of the sword 
will be the hour of my trial I hope I shall not be 
found wanting My religion has no geographical limits. 
If I have a living faith in it, it will transcend my love 
for India herself My life iq dedicated bo servioe of India 
through the religion of non-violonoa which I believe to 
be the root of Hinduism. 

Meanwhile I urge those who distrust me, not to 
disturb the even working of the struggle that has just 
commenced by inoiting bo violence in the belief that I 
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waob Violsnoe I detest seoreey as a am Le*' them 
^ive con violent non oo ooera^^ion a trial and they 'Wtll 
find (hat I bad no noental reservation whatsoever 


THE GUJARAT NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

[The following is an English version of Mr Qandhi s 
address on the occasion of the inaupuyotvon of the Qnzerat 
National University — ] 

I have been responsible (or many important deeds 
daring my li(e time I have regretted (or some while I 
have been proud o( others But I oan say without the 
least ezaggSTation that the work m hand this momenb 
oan be oomparad with none I take bis to be the most 
imporbaot not because the country is going to ruins as 
some say along that path but I feel myself aoequal to 
the task This is not wbat ooartesy makes me speak 
bub It 18 what my conscience tells me I would not have 
made this preface bad I known that this oomes simply as 
an educational problem It is not mBreI> to impart learn 
mg that Ibis institution is started bub ib is also meant to 
enable students to solve the bread problem Tbat makes 
me enter into comparisons I feel reeling as i*- were 
when I begin comparing this institution with theGuzerat 
Oollega and other Colleges To me this appears great, 
though some of you may differ Bricks and mortar may 
be playing sn important part In your oomparlsoDS and I 
acknowledge the superiority of the Guzsrat College m 
these respec ''8 All along the way T have been thinking 
of something which oan enable me to make you set aside 
these standards of judgment I have not been able to 
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find fchafe Bomothinfi out and honoo I find mjeolf m ptratfcc 
wherein I had never before fallen knovrinnh or uoknovr* 
ingly I shall not ho able to oonxmoo /Ou of thinp.p thac 
I feel. How can I convince you that IhtP wo’-k IB Rrcat 
notwithfitandinK the dcfioionotoe lyinf,' ihorcin ? But I 
have that faith and can only wish that God foptor BUch 
faith in y ou. 

pRlNOIPALSniP 

Not an inch of the land is ourp, ovorythinn bolonns to 
the Governmenr, oven our body It ir doubtful whether 
we are masters of our own souls. In such a traRio 
state how can wo wait for Rood buildinR and learned men? 
I would gladly offer the prinoipalphip to a man, who 
though a man of little parts can convince mo that wo have 
lost our souls and our country, its valour and splendour I 
do not know whether you would accept him as such. And 
so Mr, Gidwani is hero Ho is a man with high aoadomio 
qualifications and bright University degrees. But those 
have not dazzled me I would like you to change your 
standards of ]udgment8 and make oharaotor the tost in 
your new valuations. 

Bub here we have a holy place and that is broughb 
about by coming together of good men from Maharashtra, 
Sind and Guzerat 

Sterling Oharaote'r 

1 would first request the ladies and gentlemen pre- 
sent here to bless the movement and wish it suooess nob 
by mere words but by deed, by sending their sons and 
daughters to the instiiiution India has ever helped such 
institutions finanoiallv, progress is never stayed on 
aooounb of lack of financial support Bub I do believe that 
lb IS stayed for lack of men, teachers and organisers. 
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Ib 18 Only a bad workman that quarrels with his 
bools and the truest is be who gi^es the best with 
what he bifa I would toll the principal and the 
profesaors that onls one prlnolple needs guide them 
here They are to teach lossons of freedom not by 
their eoholarship but b> their sterling obaraoter 
They are to meet the warring devilish (oroca of the 
Government with their divine peaeoful forces We have 
to Durae the seed of freedom into a foil grown tree of 
Swara] May God justify my faith in you I I know that 
1 have not the scbotarablp which is expected in a Oban 
oellot of a 'Doiversity But I have coy faith which has 
moved me to accept It I am prepared to live and die 
for thiB work and 1 accept this high office only beoauae 
I know that the eame feeimga aotnata yon 
Duir OP Parents 

£^ow I turn to the students I consider it a sin to 
b'ame them because they are one mirror in wbicb the 
present situation is so faUbfuUy reOeoied They aro 
simple things and easy to read If they lack in virtue 
the fault IS not theirs but it is that of the parents 
teachers and the king How do I find fault with the 
king? Yatfaa praja Tatba Baja ' are the subjects 
so 18 tbe kiog) is equally true as ' Yatba Baja Tatba 
Praja (as is tbe king so are tbo subjects) for a king is 
a king so long as his authority is reapeoted People aro 
at fault and their drawbacks are mirrored m the students 
and hence we must try to reform paronta teachers and 
kings Every home is a university and the parents are 
tbe teachers The parents lo India have at present fore 
gone this sacred duty We have not been able lo estimate 
foreign culture at its proper value How can we expect 
India to rise with that borrowed culture ? 
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We inaugurate this University not as an educational 
institution but as a national one. We inaugurate it to 
inouioate oharaoter and courage in students . and our 
fitness for Swara] will be rated by this our success 

Students’ Eesponsidilitibs 
This IS not the time for words but for deeds, and I 
have called upon you to contribute your quota to the 
national saonfioe. Now I address myself to the students 
I do not regard them as mere students exempt from any 
responsibility 1 regard the students who have joined 
this institution as examples bo others and hence fulfilling 
the conditions of teachers to some extent The Maha- 
vidyalaya is founded on them, without them it would 
•* have been an impossibility. They share its responsibility 
and unless they^ realise this, all the efforts of the 
teachers will not bear fruits expected of them They 
are to fullj’ realise when they have left their colleges and 
loined this. May God pour into them the strength bo 
discharge their duties during this grim struggle, however 
long lb lasts. 

Birthplace op " N C 0.’’ 

This strength of conviction aqd nob the strength in 
number would make this institution a sucoess and an 
ideal to the rest of India. It shall be so not because of 
the wealth of Guzerat or its learning but because it is the 
birthplace of Non-Co operation. The ground was first 
prepared in Guzarat and the seed sown It is Guzerat 
that has suffered the birth-pangs and it is Guzerat that 
has reared up the movement. It is not vanity that 
speaks in me. I do nob mean to say that I am the 
author of all this I have simply been a Rishi, a Saar, 
if a Bamalike myself can be one I have simply given 
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tbo !do&and U is roiLod ou^ eolloagocs Their 

faith is of a euponor tj-pa I baro soon it b} oxper]en ''0 
as dircotl) at* I seo tho treos opposlto that ludia ii to 
rise by non violent Kon Co operation and o\on the gods 
cannot oonvinco mo otherwise But oolieagucs bavo 
realised ibis b) Imagination bt roasoning bt faith 
Indtvidoul orperteoco Is not the onl) /actor in an aoMon 
Faltb and imagination do pU) tfaolr part 

M) colleagues hare grounded the weapon and i's 
effeot cannot bo fulls realised at tbia moment aa it will 
ba BU montba heneo Out its oorporalo b> mbol is tbie 
Mabavidyalaja The obaooollor tbu toaobora and tbe 
stndentB form the componoot parts of the asmbo! 1 am 
an antumnal leaf on ^ho troo that might fall cfT a^ anv 
moment) the teachers are the %oucg spronls that rould 
last longer hut fall off at ihoir proper time but )ou tbo 
students are the branobes that would put forth new 
leaves to replace tbo old ones I rcqoest tbo itudeuts to 
have tbo same fai*h In toaobera as tbo) have in me 
But if >ou Gad them laok in vitality I \ ould asL >ou to 
burn them ID )our Gro of rightcousncBS Such Is my 
prayer to God and tba*' is my blessing to the atudenls 
In oonolusion I pray to Goa and I wish you to join 
me in tbe prayer that this Mabavidyalaya help ub to 
win tbe freedom that would tarn not only tbia country 
but tbe wotlu into a heaven 
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\Ur, Qandln, zn opcmng the Tihbi College at Delhi, 
in the second weelc of Fehiuary, 1921, said : — ] 

In order to avoid any miainterprefcafcion of my viev7B 
on medioinei I would orave your indulgence for a few 
momenta over a very brief exposition of them. I have 
said ID a book that la much oritioiaod at the present 
moment that the present praotioe of medicine is tbs 
concentrated eeaence of black magic, I believe that a 
multiplicity of hospitals la no teat of civilisation. It is 
rather a symptom of decay even aa a multiplicity of 
IPinjrapoles is a symptom of the indifference to the welfare 
of their cattle by the people in whose midst they are 
brought into being. I hope, therefore, that this College 
will be concerned chiefly with the prevention of diseases 
rather than their cure. The science of sanitation is 
infinitely more ennoblingi though more difidoult of 
execution, than the soienoe of healing. I regard the 
present system as black msgic because it tempts people 
to put an undue importance on the body and practically 
ignorea the spirit within I would urge the students and 
professors of the College to investigate the laws governing 
the health of the spirit and they will find that they will 
yield startling results even with reference to the cure of 
the body The present soienoe of medicine is divorced 
from religion No man who attends to his dally Namaj 
or his Gayatn in the proper spirit need gat ill. A clean 
spirit must build a clean body I am convinced that the 
main rules of religious conduct conserve both the spirit 
«nd the body. Let me hope and pray that this College 
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-^ill wltDQSB a definite attemi^b on the part of the phyei 
oiane to bring about a reunion between tbe body and the 
soul Modern medical scianea having ignored tbe oondl 
'tion of the permanent element in tbe human eyatemin 
diagnosing diBeaees has ignored tbe limitation that should 
naturally exist regarding the field of its activity In trying 
to oure a body of Us disease tt has totally disregarded the 
claims of sob human creation Man instead of being lord 
and therefore protector of tbe lower animal kingdom 
has become ita tyrant and the aoienos of medicine 
has boon probably hia obiof inatruments (or tyranny 
'Vivisection in my opinion la tbe blackest of all tbe black* 
esb onmea that man ia at preaenb committing against 
God and His fair creation We should bo able to refuse 
to live if the price of living bo the torture of sentient 
beings It all becomes us to Invoke tbe blessings in our 
dally prayers of God the Oompassionate if we in turn 
will not praotioe elementary oompassion towards our 
fellow creatures Would to God that this College found 
ed by one of the best of Indian pbysioianB will bear in 
mind tbe limitations that God in my bumble opinion 
has set upon our activity Having said tbla much I 
would like to pay my bumble tribute to tbe spirit of 
research that fires tbe modern scientist My quarrel is 
not against that spirit m) complaint is against tbe 
direction that the *8pirit has taken Itbas obieily con 
oerned itself with the exploration of law and methods 
oooducing to the merely material advanoemont of its 
clientele Bnt I have nothing bub praise for the z a1 
industry and saortfice that have animated the modern 
scientists in their pursuit after truth I regret to have 
to record my opinion based on considerable experience 
•that our Hakims and Yaids do nob exhibit that spirit in 
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anj mentionablo ^DRroo, — thoy follor* v.lUiout question 
formular, tbe> oarrj on liltle invo^iiR'iMof* Tho con* 
dition of indiRenoue medioino 1e trulj doplornblo Not 
having liepb abrcnGt of modem rehC‘f»rcjh ibuir profotfion 
has fallen largelj into dieropubo. I am hopuig Inab tbiP 
College vfill tri to rcracds tbiti grave dtfeot and rt’^toru 
Ayurvodio and Unam medical sottnee lo Ua pnstina 
glory. I am glad, therefore, that this institution has U= 
■western wing Is it loo much to hope that a union of 
the thieo systems will result m a batmonicua blend. ng 
and in purging each of its spceial defects Lastly, I 
shall hope this College will sot its face absolutely against 
all quackery, Western or Eastern, refuse to rDcogniseany 
but sterling worth and that it will inoulooto among the 
students the belief that tho profession ct medicine is not 
intended foi earning fees but fo- alleviating pain and 
suffering. With tbe prayer that God may bless the 
labours of its founder and organisore, I formally dooLra 
the Tibbi College open. 


HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH' 

I have ventured to advise every student to devote 
this year of our trial to the manufaoture of yrru and 
learning Hindustani. I am thankful to the Oaloutta 
students that they have taken kindly Lo the suggestion 
Bengal and Madras are tbe two provinces that are out 
off from the rest cf India for want of a knowledge 
of Hindustani on their part, Bengal, beoause of its 
prejudice against learning any other language of India, 


From Youfig Indta, February, 1921. 
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and Madras baoatiBo of the difBonUy of (ho Dravidiana 
abonb picking tip Hiodnetanl Ac average Bengali can 
really learn Hindustani In two months if bo gave iti 
three boars per day and a Dravidian in six montha at 
the same rate Neither a Bengali nor a Dravidian pan 
hope to achieve the same reEult with HogliBh In the same 
time A knowledge of Englieh opens op foteroonrso only 
with comparatively few Hngliah knowing Indians 
whereas a passable knowledge of Hindostaoi enables ua 
to bold interoonrso with the largest number of onr 
ooontrymen I do hope the Bengalis and the Dravidians 
will come to the next Congress with a workable 
knowledge of Hindostani Our great assemblj cannot 
be a real object lesson to tho masses qdIcsb it speaks to 
them In a Ucgoage which the largest nnmber can under 
stand I appreeiato the d)fiQcalt> with the Dravidians 
but nothing is difCoutt before their industnoas love for 
the Motherland 

Thp Placp or English 

Alongside of m) suggestion about Hindustani baa 
been tbo advice that the students should during the 
transition period from inferiority to equality — from 
foreign domination to Swaraj from belplespness to self 
help — suspend their study of Eoglisb If we wish to 
attain Swaraj before the next Congress wo must believe 
in Ibe poiBibihty , we must do all that were capable of 
doing lor its aovanciment' ato one must do nothing that 
would not advance it or would aolually retard it Now 
adding to our knowledge of Euglisb cannot accelerate 
our progress towards our goal and it can conceivably 
retard it The latter calamity is a reality in many 
cases for there are many who believe that we cannot 
acquire the spirit of freeocm without the music cf the 
61 
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English words ringing in our ears and sounding through 
our lips. This IB an infatuation. If it were the truths 
Swara] would be as distant as the Greek Kalends. 
Eoglisb 18 a language of international oommeroe, it is 
the language of diplomacy, and it contains many a rich 
literary treasure, it gives us an introduction to Western 
thought and culture. Eor a few of us, therefore, a 
knowledge of English is necessary. They can oarr^ on 
the departments of national commerce and international 
diplomacy, and for giving to the nation the best of 
Western literature, thought and scionce That would be 
the legitimate use of Boghsh. Whereas to*day English 
has usurped the dearest place in our hearts and dethroned 
our mother-tongues It is an unnatural place due to 
our unequal relations with Boglishmen. The highest 
development of the Indian mind must be possible without 
a knowledge of English It is doing violanoe to the 
manhood and specially the womanhood of India to 
enoouraga our boys and girls to think that an entry into 
the best society is impossible without a knowledge of 
English. It IS too humiliating a thought to be bearable 
To get rid of the infatuation tor English is one of the 
essentials of Swara] 


SOCIAL BOYCOTT* 

Non Oo operation being a movement of puridoation 
IB bringing to the surface all our weaknesses as also 
excesses of even our strong points. Social boycott is an 
age old institution. It is coeval with caste It is the 
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-QDQ terrible saDotioD exeroised with great eileot It is 
based upoo the nottoo that a community is not bound to 
extend its hospitality or service to an ex oommunioated It 
answered when every village was^a self contained unit 
and the occasions of re oalcitranoy were rare But when 
opinion IS divided as It is to day on the merits of Non 
Oo operation when its new applioation is having a trial) 
a summary use of sooial bo>ootfc In order to bend a 
minority to the will of the mojority la a species of nnpar 
donable violence If persisted id such boycott is bound 
to destroy the movement Social boycott is applicable 
and effective when it is not felt as a punishment and 
accepted by the object of boycott as a measure of disci 
pline Moreover social boycott to be admissible in a 
campaign of non violence must never savour of inbu 
manity It must bo olvilised It must oau8« pain to tbe 
party using it if it causes jmcoDvenienoe to its object 
Tbus depriving a man of the services of a medical maO) 
as IB reported to have been done in Jbansi is an act of 
inhumanity taatamount in the moral code to an attempt 
to murder I see no difference lo murdering a man and 
withdrawing medical aid from a man who is on tbe point 
of dying Even tbe laws of war I apprehend require 
the giving of medical relief to tbe enemy in need of lb To 
deprive a man of the use of an only village well is 
notice to him bo guil that village Surely Non Oo opera 
tors have acquired oo right to use that extreme pressure 
ogaiost those who do not see eye to e>e'wUh them Im 
patience and intolerance will surely kill this great religious 
movement We may not make people pure by oompul 
eion Much less may we compel them by violence to 
Tospeob our opinion It is utterly against the spirit ot 
the democracy we want to cultivate 
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Thara ara no doubb aafious diffioulbies in our way. 
The tempbabion bo reaorb bo social boyoobfa is irresistible 
whan a defendanfe, who aubmibs bo pnvafca arbitration, 
refuses to abide by its award. Yeb ib is easy to see that 
the application of social boycott is more than likely to 
arrest the splendid movement to settle disputes by arbi- 
tration which, apart from its use as weapon in the 
aimpury of Noa-Oo-operabion, is a movement fraught 
with great good to the country People will taka time 
before they accommodate themselves to private arbitra- 
tion Its very simplicity and inexpensiveness will repel 
many people even as plates jaded by spicy foods are 
repelled bv simple combinations All awards will nob 
always be above suspicion. Wa must therefore rely upon 
the intrinsic merits of the movement and the coriectness 
of awaids to make itself felt. 

It 18 much do be desired if wa can bring about a 
complete voluntary boycott of law courts That one event 
can bring Swaraj But it was never expected that we 
would reach completion in any single item of Non-Oo- 
op6vab;on Publio opinion has been so far developed as to 
recognise the Courts aa signs not of our liberty bub of our 
sla'^ery It has made it practically impossible for lawyeie 
to practise their profeas’on and be ealled popular 
leaders 

Non Co-operation has greatly demolished the prestige 
of Law Oouits and to that extent, of the Government. 
The disintegrating process is slowly but surely going on. 
Us velocity will suffer diminution if violent methods are 
adopted to hasten This government of ours is armed 
to the teeth to meet and check forces of violence It 
possesses nothing to check the mighty forces of non- 
ylolenoe. How can a handful of Englishmen resist a 
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Tolant&ry expraseiOD of opiuiOD aooocopanied by tbo 
volaotary self dantal of thirty ororea of poople? 

I hope therefore that Non Oo operation workers 
wiU beware of the anarea of aooial boycott Bat the 
^Uernatiye to social boycott is certainty cob aooial 
inberoourse A man who deliaa atroog clear poblio 
opinion on a vital matter la not entitled to aooial amecltiea 
and privileges We may not take part in hia social 
100011008 each as marriage feasts we may not receive 
gifts from him Bat we dare nob deny aooial service 
'The latter is a daoy Attendance at diooer parties aod 
tho like is a privilege which It la optional to withhold or 
n^teod Bat it would be wisdom to err on the right side 
and to exercise the weapon eveo in the limited soose 
described by me oo rare aod well de&ood oooaelona And 
in every case the nser of the weapon will uae lb at his 
own rifk Toe use of it is not as yet m any form a doty 
No one is eutuled to its use if there la any danger oi 
hxiTtmg the movement 


‘ NBITHEB A BAINT NOB A POLITIOTAN"' 

A kind friend has sent me the following eotting 
from the April nnmher of the East and West >— 

' Mr Gandhi has the reputation of a aaiot but it 
> seems that the politiaian m him often dominates hia 
decisions He has bean making great use of fiarfafs aod 
there can be no gainsaying that under bis direction Aaria 
18 becomiDg a powerfnl political weapon for uniting the 
■educated and the uneducated on a single question of the 

'Ftom Yomg Indio 
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day. The 18 not wifehoub itg dIaadvanfcsgGB. It is 

teaching direct action, and direct action however potent 
does not work for unity. le Mr. Gandhi quite eure that 
ha 18 serving the highest behests of aliimsa, harmlessness? 
Hib proposal to oommeinoiabe the shootings at Jallian- 
wala Bagh la not likely to promote concord. It is a 
tragic incident into which our Government was betrayed, 
but is tie memory cl its biUtinesa worth retaining^ 
Can wo not commemorate the event by raising a temple of 
peace, to help the widows and orphans, to bless the souls 
of those who died without knowing why ? The world is 
full of politicians and pettifoggers who, in the name of 
patriotism, poison the inner sweetness of man and, as a 
result, we have wars and feuds and such shameless slaugh- 
ter as turned Jallianwaia Bagh into a shamble. Shall 
we not how try for a larger symbiosis such as Buddha 
and Christ preached and bring the world to breathe and 
prosper together ? Mr Gandhi seemed destined to be 
the apostle of such a movement, but circumstances are 
forcing him to seek the way of raising resistances and 
group unities. He may yet take up the larger mission of 
uniting the world ' 

I have given the whole of the quotation As a 
rule I do not notice criticism of me or my methods 
except when thereby I acknowledge a mistake or enforce 

c 

still further the principles ontioiseS I have a double 
reason for noticing the extract, Bor, nob only do I hope 
further to elucidate the principles 1 hold dear, but I want 
bo show my regard for the author of the criticism whom 
I know and whom I have admired for many years for 
the singular beauty of his character. The critic regrets 
^ to see in me a politiciaui whereas he expected me to be a 
saint. Now I thinlr that the word ’’saint” should be- 
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ruled out) M preeenfi life lb is boo sacred a word to be 
Ugbtly applied bo anybody much less to ooe like myseU 
who olaims only to be a humble searcher after truth 
knows bis limitabtons makes miatakes never hesitates to 
admit them when he makes them and frankly confesses 
that lie like a soieutist is making experiments about 
some of the eternal Varities of life but cannot even 
claim to be a scientist because he can show no tangible 
proof of Bcientifio accuracy m his methods or suoh 
tangible results of his experiments as modern soienca 
demands But though by disclaiming sainthood I 
disappoint the critic a expectations I would have him 
give up his regrets by answering him that the politi 
Qian in me has never dominated a single decision 
of mine and if I seem to take part id politics it is 
only because politics encircle us to day like the ooil of a 
snake from''wbioh one cannot get out no matter bow 
much one tries I wish therefore to wrestle with the 
snake as I have been doing with more or less success 
consciously sinoe 189^ unconsciously as I have now 
discovered ever since reaching years of discretion Quite 
selfishly as I wish to live m peace m the midst of a 
bellowing storm bowling round me 1 have been expert 
menting with myself and friends by introducing religion 
into politics Let me explain wbat I mean by religion 
It IB not the Hindu religion which I certainly prize above 
all other religions but the roUgioo which transcends 
Hinduism which changes one s very nature which binds 
one indissolubiy to the truth within and which never 
purifies lb 18 the permanent element in human nature 
which counts no cost too great in o^der bo find expres 
Sion and which leaves the soul utterly restless until 
it has found itself known its Maker and appreoiat 
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ed bbe bcue oorrespondenoe between bho Maker and 
ibeeH. 

It was m fibat religious spirib that I oame upon 
hartal, I wanted to show that it is not a knowledge of 
letters that would give India oonsoionsnass of herself^ or 
that would find the eduaated together. The hartal 
illuminated the whole of India as if by magio on the 6th 
of April, 1919. And had it not been for the interruption 
of the lObh of April brought about by Satan whispering 
fear into the ears of a government oonsoious of its own 
wrong and inoiting to anger a people that were prepared 
for it by utter distrust of the Government, India would 
have risen to an unimaginable height. The hajtal had 
not only been taken up by the great masses of people in 
a truly religious spirit but it was intended to be a prelude 
to a series of direct actions. 

But my onbio deplores direct action. For, be saysi 
" it does not work for unity,” I ]oin issue with him 
Never has anything been done on this earth wisbout 
direct action I rejected the word *' passive resistance,” 
because of its insufidcienoy and its being interrupted as 
a weapon of the weak. It was direct action in South 
Africa which told and bold so effectively that it converted 
General Smuts to sanity. He was in 1906 Jie most 
relentless opponent of Indian aspirations. In 1914 l.a 
took pride in domg tardy justioe by ‘removing from the 
Statute Book of the Union a disgraceful measure which, 
In 1909 be had told Lord Moriey, would be never remov- 
ed, for he then said South Africa would never tolerate 
repeal of a measure which was twice pressed by the 
Transvaal Legislature, But what is more, direct action 
sustained foi eight years left behind it not only no bitter- 
ness, but the very Indians who put up such a stubborn 
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'fighh against General Smnbst ranged tbemselveB roand 
bis banner in 1915 and fonghb nnder him in East Africa 
16 was direob ao&ion in Qbamparan whtoh removed an age 
long grievance A meek anbrntsaion when one is oha&og 
under a disabili&y or a grievanoe whioh one would gladly 
see removed nob only does not make for anib? bnb makes 
the weak parb^ aoid angry and prepares him for an 
oppor^untby to explode By allying myself with the 
weak party fay teaching him dtreob firm bnt harmless 
aobion I make him feel strong and capable of defying 
the physical might He feels braced for the sbrnggle 
regains confidence In himself and knowing thab the 
remedy lies with bimeelfi ceases bo harbour the spirit of 
revenge and yearns to be satisfied with a redress of the 
wrong he.18 seeking bo remedy 

It IS working along the same line tbab I have 
’Ventured to suggest a memorial aboob Jalhanwala Bagb 
The writer m East and West baa ascribed bo me a 
proposal whtoh has never once crossed my mind He 
thinks thab I want bo commemorate the sboobing at 
Jalhanwala Bagb l^othmg can be iortber from my 
tfaongbb than bo perpetuate the memory of a black deed 
I Daresay that before we have come to our own we 
shall have a repetition of tbe tragedy and 1 will prepare 
the nation for ib by treasuring the memory of bbe innooenb 
dead Tbe widows and tbe orphans have been and are 
being helped but we oannob bless tbe souls of those who 
died witboub koowing why if we will not acquire tbe 
ground which baa been hollowed by innocanb blood and 
there erect a suitable memorial for them Ib is nob to 
-serve if I can help it as a reminder of foul dead bu ib 
shall serve as an enocuragemenb lo the nation thab it is 
’belter to dio helpless and unarmed and as victims 
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rather than aa tyranba, I would have bhe future genera^ 
tiona ramembar that wa who witnaasad the innooanft 
dying did not ungratefully refaae bo oherish their memory 
Aa Mra Jinnah truly remarked when aha gave her mite 
to the fund, the memorial would at least give ua an 
excuse for living. After all it will be the spirit in which 
the memorial is erected that will decide its character 

What was the larger "symbiosis" that Buddha 
and Ohrist preached? Buddha fearlessly ca’'ried the war 
into the enemy’s camp and brought down on its knees 
an arrogant priesthood Christ drove out the money 
changer fiom the temple of Jerusalem and draw down 
curse from Heaven upon the hypocrites and the pharisees. 
Both were for intensely direct action But even as 
Buddha and Ohrist ohasbised, they showed unmistakable 
gentleness and love behind every act of theiis. They 
would nob raise a finger against their enemies, bub would 
gladly surrender themselves rather than the truth for 
which they lived Buddha would have died resisting the 
priesthood, if the majesty of his love had not proved bo 
be equal to the task of banding the priesthood Christ 
died on the cross with a crown of thorns on his head 
defying the might of a whole empire And if I raise 
resistances of a non violent character, I simply and 
humbly follow in the foot steps of the great teachers 
named by my critic 

Lastly, the writer of the paragraph quarrels with 
my grouping unities and would have me take up 
" the larger mission for uniting the world”, I once told 
him tinder a common roof that I was probably more 
cosmopolitan than he I abide by that expression 
Unless I group unities I shall never be able bo unite the 
whole world. Tolstoy once said that if we would but 
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leb off fcbg backs of out nergbbo&rs the world would be 
quite alright without any further help from us And if 
wo can only serve our immediate neighbours by oaasing 
to prey upon them the oirole of noittes thus grouped in 
the right fashion will ever grow in oiroumferenoe till at 
la t It 18 oonterminuB with that of the whole world 
More than that it is nob given to any man to try or 
achieve Tatha Ptnde iatha Brahamaiide is as true to- 
day as ages ago when it was first uttered by an unknown. 
Bishi 


HINDU MOSLEM UNITY* 

Cow PROTBOTION 

Everybody koows that without unity between 
Hindus and Mueeultnans no oertam progress oan ba 
made by the natloo There is no doubt that the cement 
binding the two is yet loose and wet There is still 
mutual distrust The leaders have come to recognise 
that India can make no advance without both feeling the 
need of trust and commcn action Bob though there is 
a vast change among the masses, it is still nobpermanenb 
quantity The Mussulman masses do not still recognise 
the same necessity for Swaraj as the Hindus do The 
Mussulmans do not flock to public meetings in the same 
numbers as the Hindus This process cannot be forced 
Snfdoienb time has not passed for the national interest 
to bp awakened among the Mussulmans Indeed it is a 
marvel that whereas but a \ ear ago the Mussulmans as a 
body hardly took any interest m Congress affairs alb 
From Fourt} India July 28 1921 
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over India, thousands have registered themselves as 
membors, This m itself is an immense gam. 

Bab much more yet remains bo be done. It is 
essentially the work of the Hindus Wherever the 

Mussulmans are still found to be apabhetio, they should 
be invited bo oome in One often hears from Hindu 
quarters the oomnlainb that Mussulmans do nob join the 
Congress organisation or do nob pay to the Swaraj 
Eund The natural question is, have they been invited ? 
In every district Hindus must make special efforts to 
draw out their Mussulman neighbours. There will never 
ha leal equality so long as one feels inferior or superior 
to the other, There is no room for patronage among 
equals. Massulmans must nob feel the lack of education 
or numbers where they are in a minority Deficiency m 
education must be corrected by baking education To be 
in a minority is often a blessing. Superiority in num- 
bers has frequently proved a hindrance It is oharaobar 
that counts in the end But I have nob commenced this 
article to lay down counsels of perfection, or bo sbabe the 
course of conduct in the distant future 

My mam purpose is to think of the immediate task 
^ying before us Bakr-Id will bo soon upon us What 
are we to do to frustrate the attempts that will then by 
made to foment quarrels between ‘us — Hindus and 
Mussulmans ? Though the situation has improved con- 
siderably in Bihar, it is not yet free from anxiety, Over- 
xealous and impatient Hindus are trying to force 
matters. They lend themselves an easy pray to the 
machinations of mischief-makers nob always prompted 
hy the Government side Protection of the cow is the 
nearest to the Hindu heart, 
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We are therefore apt to lose our beads over it and 
thus be unoonsoionsly instrumental in doing an injur) 
to the very cause we seek to espouse Det us recognise 
that our Mussulman brethren have made great efforts to 
save the cow for the sake of tbetr Hindu brethren It 
would be a grave mistake to underrate them Bub 
Immediately we become assertive we make all effort on 
their part nugatory We have throughout all these many 
years put up with cow slaughter either without a mur 
mur or under ineffective and violent protest We have 
never tried to deserve self imposed restraint on the part 
of our Mussulman oonntr) men by going out of our way to 
oultivafco friendly relations with them We bare more or 
less gratuitously assumed the impossibiht) of the task 

But we are now making a deliberate and oonsoious 
attempt in standing bj their side in tbe hour of their 
need Let us not spoil the good effect b) makiog our free 
offering a matter of bargain Friendship can never be a 
oontraot It is a status oarr)iog no oonsideration with 
It Service is a duty and duty is a debt which it is a em 
not to discharge If we would prove our friendship, we 
must help our brethren whether thoj save the cow or 
not We throw the respoosibihty for their conduct to 
wards us on their own shoulders We dare not dictate ib 
to them as consideration for our help Such help will be 
hired service whioh the Mueeulmans cannot be blamed if 
they summaril) reject I hope therefore that the Hindus 
of Bihar and indeed all the parts of India will realise the 
importance of observing tbe striotost forbearance no matter 
what the Mussulmans do on Bakr Id We must leave 
them to take what course they choose What Hakim 
Aimal Khaoji did in one hour at Amritsar, HmduB 
could not have dona bj years of effo fc The 
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that MeBBre, Ohotani and Khatri saved last Bakr Id day, 
the Hindu millionaires of Bombay could not have 
saved if they had given the vphole of their fortunes* The 
greater the pressure pub upon the MusBulmana, the greater 
must be the slaughter of the oow We must leave them 
to their own sense of honour and duty. And we shall 
Iiave done the greatest serviee to the oow. 

The way to save the cow is not to kill or quariel 
with the Mussulman The way to save the oow is to die 
sn the act of saving the Khilafat without mentioning 
the oow Oow proteobion is a prooess of purification. It 
IS tapasya, i e , self suffering. When we suffer 
voluntarily and therefore without expectation of reward, 
'the ory of suffering (one might say) literally ascends to 
heaven, and God above hears it and responds. That is 
the path of religion, and it has answered even if one 
man has adopted it in its entirety I make bold to assert 
without feai of oontradiotion, that lb is not Hinduism to 
kill a fellow*man even to save the oow. Hinduism 
requires its votaries to immolate themselves (or the sake 
of their religion, i e„ for the sake of saving the oow The 
question IS how many Hindus are ready without bargain 
ing with the Mussulmans to die for them and for their reli- 
gion? If the Hindus can answer it in the religious 
spirit, they will nob only have seoured Mussulman friend- 
ship for eternity, but they will have saved the oow for 
ull time from the Mussulmans. Let us nob swear even 
by the greatest among them They can bub help They 
cannot underbake to change the hearts of millions of men 
who have hitherto given no thought to the feeling of 
thair Hindu neighbours when they slaughter the cow. 
Bat God Almighty can in a moment change them and 
move them to pity. Prayer aooompanied by adequate 
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-sufferiog 18 a praver of the heart That alone oonnfca 
with God To tny MuaBulman frjends T would aay bub 
one word They must not be irritated by the aote of 
irresponsible or ignorant but fanatioai Hindus He who 
exercises restraint under provocation wins the babble 
Let them know and feel sure that responsible Hindus 
are not on their side in their trial in any bargaining 
flpint They are helping beoausa they know that the 
Kbilafat is a just cause and that to help theca in a good 
cause IB to serve India for they are even as blood 
brothers boro of the same motber-^Bbarata Mata 


UNTOUOHABILITY 

[Ifr Qandhi prestded at the Suppressed Classes Con 
ference held atAhmedahad on the Idlh and 14th May IBUl 
In the course of hts speech on the occasion he narrated a 
fragment of hts personal history Se said — ] 

I regard untaaohability as the greatest blob on 
Hinduism This idea was not brougbb home to me by 
my bitter experiaoces during the South African struggle 
It IS nob doe to the fact thab I was once an agnostic It 
18 equally wrong to think as some people do th%t I have 
taken my views from my study of Christian religious 
iiterature These views date as far back as the time 
when I was neither enamoured of nor was aguainted 
with the Bible or the followers of the Bible 

I was hardly yet twelve when this Idea had dawned 
on me A soavenger named XJka an untouchable used 
to attend out house for cleaning latrines Often I 
■would ask my mother why it was wrong to touch him 
-why I was forbidden to bonoh him If I aooidenbly 
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touobed Uka I was asked feo perforEo Ihe ablufcionSr 
and though I naturally obeyed, it was not without 
etniliDgly protesting thafe untouobnbilit> wasiiot oauotion- 
ed by religion, that it was impossible that it should be 
BO I was a very dubiiul and obedient oliild , and so far 
as lb was oonsisteut with respeot (or parents I often 
had tussles with them on this tnabtar I told my mother 
that she was entirely wrong in oousidering physical con 
(act with Uka as sinful* 

While at school, I would often happen to touch 
the " untouchables ", and as I never would oonoaal the 
fact from my parents, my mother would tell me that 
the shortest out to punhoation after the unholy touoh 
was bo cancel the touoh by touching any Mussulman 
passing by, And simply out of reverence and regard for 
my mother, I often did so, but never did so believing 
it bo be a religious obligation After some time we- 
Bhtfted to Porebander, where 1 made my first aoqaaint- 
ance with Sanskrit I was not yet pub bo an English 
sohoolj and my brother and I were placed in charge of a 
Brahman, who taught us Bam Bahslia and Vishnu Bun- 
jar. Tba texts " Jale Vishnuh ” " Sthah Vtshnuk " 
(there la the Lord (present) in water, there is the Lard 
(present) in earth) have never gone out of my memory 
A motherly old dame used to live close by Now it 
happened that I was very timid then, and would conjure 
up ghoats and goblins whenever the lights went out, 
and it was dark. The old mother, to aiaabuse me of 
fears, suggested that I should mufcfcei the Bamaraksha 
texts whenever I was afraid, and all evil spirits would 
fly away This I did and, as I thought, with good 
efieot, I could never believe then that there was any 
text lu the Bamo,') aksha pointing to the contact of the- 
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unfcouohablaa aa a alo I did not understand its 
meaning then or understood ifc very imperfectly Bat 
I was confident that Samarahshci which could destroy 
all fear of ghosts* could nob be countenancing any auoh 
thing as fear of contact with the untouchables 

The Bamayana used to be regularly read in our 
family A Brahmin called Ladba Maharaja used to read 
it He was stricken with leprosy and he was confident 
that a regular reading of the Bamayana would cure bim 
of leprosy and indeed) he was cured of it How can 
the Bamayana I thought to myself fn which one who 
IS regarded now a days as an untouchable took Bama 
across he Ganges in bis boat oountenanoe the idea of 
any baman beings being un oaohables on the ground 
that they were polluted ooula ? The fact that we 
addresled God as the purifier of the polluted and 
by similar appellations shows that it is a sin to regard 
any one born m Hinduism as polluted or untoncbable— 
that It IS Satanic to do so I have hence been never 
tired of repeating that it is a great bid I do not pretend 
that this thing had crystallised as a oonviotion m me at 
the age of twelve but I do say tba I did then regard 
untonobability as a sin I narrate this story for the 
information of the Vaishnavas and Orthodox Hindus 
T have always olaimed to be a Sanatani Hindu It 
18 not that I am Quite innocent of the scriptures I 
am not a profound scholar of Sanskrit I have read 
the Vedas and the Dpantshads only m translations 
Naturally therefore mine is not a soholarly study of 
them My knowledge of them is in no way profound 
but I have studied them as I should do as a Hmou 
and I claim to have grasped their true spirit By the 
time! had reached the age of 21 I had studied other 
63 
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religions also. There ■was a time when I was waver- 
ing befcweeu Hinduism and Obristianity. When I re- 
covered my balance o{ mind, I felt that to me salvation 
was possible only through the Hindu religion and my 
{aith in Hinduism grew deeper and more enlightened 

Bub even then I believed that untouchability was no 
part of Hinduism , and, that if it was, such Hinduism 
was nob (or me. 

True Hinduism does nob regard untouchabilitj as a 
Bin I do nob want to enter into any controversy regard- 
ing the interpretation of the Sbastras. It might be difB- 
culb for me to estabhah mi point by quoting authorities 
from the Bhagwat or Manu&rmiU Bub I claim bo have 
understood the spirit of Hinduism Hinduism has 
Binned in giving sanction to untouchability. It has 
degraded us, made ua the pariahs of the Empire Even 
the Mussulmans caught the sinful contagion from us, and 
in S Africa, in E Africa and in Canada the Mussolmans 
no less than Hindus came to be regarded as Pariahs 
All this evil has resulted from the sin of untouchability. 


GOKHALB, TILAK AND MEHTA* 

A strange anonymous letter has been received by 
me, admiring me for having taken up^ a causa that was 
dearest to Liokamanya’s heart, and telling ma that bis 
spirit was residing in me and that I must prove a worthy 
follower of his. The letter, moreover, admonishes me 
nob to lose heart in the prosecution of the Swaraj pro- 
gramme, and finishes off by accusing me of imposture 


^ * Prom Young India, July 13, 1921, 
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in claiming to be politically a disciple of Gokbalc I 
'(vieh oorrospondents will throw off the slavish habit of 
writing anon>mouali Woi who are developing the 
Swaraj spinli must ouUivata the ooutage of fearlessly 
epeakingout out mind The aabjeot matter of the letter, 
however, being of pablio importanoe, demands a replj 
I cannot claim the honour of being a follower of the 
late Likamanya 1 admire him like millions of hia 
countrymen for bis indomitable will bis vast learning 
<bis love of country and above all the purity of his 
private life and great saorifioe Of all the men of modern 
times be captivated most the imagination of his people 
‘He breathed into us the spirit of Swara] Ko one per 
haps realieea the evil of the existing system of Govern 
ment as Mr Tilakdid ^od in all humility I claim to 
deliver bis message to the country as truly as the best 
of his disciples But I am oonsoioos that my method is 
■not Mr Tilak s methods and that is why I have still 
difficulty with some of the Maharashtra leaders But I 
■eiDoerely think that Mr Tilak did not disbelieve m my 
method I enyoyed the nrivilege ol his confidence And 
his last word to me in the presence of several friends 
was just a fortnight before bis death that mine whs an 
excellent method if the people ooold be persuaded to 
lake to It But he said he had doubts I know no 
other method I oan only hope that when the fioai 
liast oomes the country will be proved to have assimil 
ated the method of non violent non oo operation Nor 
am I unaware of my other limitations I oan lay no 
claim to scholarship I have not his powers of organise 
iion I have no compact disciplined party to lead and 
•having been an exile for twenty three years I oannoh 
claim the experience that the Lokamanya bad of India 
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Two things we had in common to the fullest moasuro" 
love of country and the steadly puisuit of Swaraj, 
I can, therefore, assure the anonymous xvritor, that 
yielding bo none in my reverence for the memory of the 
deceased, I will march side by side with the foremost of 
the Lokamanya’s disciples m the pursuit of Swaraj I 
know that the only offering aooeptable to him is the 
quiokesh attainment of Swaraj by India That and nothing, 
else can give hia spirit peace 

Diacipleship, however, la a caored personal matter I 
fell at Dadabhai’a feet in 188S, but he seemed to he too 
fai away from me I could be as son to him, not disciple. 
A disciple IS more than a son. D.aoiplaship is a second 
birth It 13 a voluntary surrender In 1896 I met 
alnaosb all the known leaders of India in conneot’on with 
my South African mission Justice Eanada awed mo I 
could hardly talk in hia presence Badruddin Tt'yaUji 
fathered me, and asked me to be guided by Ranade and 
Pberozeshah. The latter became a patron. His will 
bad to be law. * You must address a public meeting on 
the 26 5h September, and you must be punctual ’ I obeyed. 
Oa the 25bh evening I was to wait on him, I did 

' Have you written out your speech ?’ he inquired 
‘No. Sir.’ 

That won't do, young man. Cad you write it oufr’ 
to-Dight 

Munshi, you must go to Mr, Gandhi and receive 
the manuscript from him. It must be printed over'night 
and you must send me a copy ’ Turning to me, he added, 
Gandhi, you must not write a long speeob, you do nob 
know Bombay audiences cannot stand long addresses.’ L 
Jcowed. 
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The lion of Bombay tanRbb me to take orders He 
not make me hts disoiple He did not oven try 
I wont tbeooe to Poona I was an utter stranger 
!!My host first took me to Mr Tilak I met him surround 
ed his oomgaoiooB Ho listened and said Wo most 
arrange a meeting for you But perhaps yon do not 
know that we have unfortunately two parties You must 
give us a non party man as chairman Will you see D 
Bhandarkar? I consented and retired I have no firm 
imnreBBioD of Mr Tilak except to reoall that ho ebook 
off my nervousness by hts afieotionato familiarity I 
went thence I think to Gokhale and thon to Br Bban 
daikar The latter greeted met aQ teacher of his pupil 
You seem to be an earnest and enthusiastia ^oung 
man Many people do not oome to see me at this the 
hottest part of the day I npver now a days attend 
publio meetings Bat yoa have rooited snob a patbetm 
story that I must make an exemption in your favour * 

1 worshipped the venerable doctor with bis wise 
face Bat I could not find for him a place on that little 
throne It was still unoccupied I bad many heroes 
but no king 

It was different with Gokbalo 1 cannot say why I 
met him at his quarters on the college ground It was 
like meeting an old friend or better stiil a mother after 
u long separation His gontla face pub me at ease in a 
moment Hts minute inquiries about myself and my 
doings in South Africa at once onshrmod him m my 
heart And as I parted from him I said to myself ‘You 
are my man And from that moment Gokhale never 
lost Bight of me In 1901 on my second return from 
South Africa we came closer still He simply ‘took me 
in hand and began to fashion me He was conoerned 
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aboufe bow I spoke, dreBseS, walked and ate. Ms’ naother 
wag not more aolioitous aboufc mo than Gokhalo There 
was, 00 far as I am aware, no reaervo between na 16 
was really a ease of love ab first Bight, and it stood the 
geverest Btiain in 1918 He Beemod to me all I wanted 
as a political worker pure as oriatal, gentle as a Iamb, 
brave aa a lion and cbivalrona to a fault. It does nob 
matter to mo that he may not have been any of thoao 
thinga It was enough for me* that I could diBoover no 
fault in him to cavil at Ha was and remains for me the 
most perfect man on the political field Not therefore! 
that wa had no differences Wa differed even in 1901 m 
our views on social ouBtoms, c g , widow re-marriage, 
Wa discovered differencea in our estimate of wegtern 
civilization. Ha frankly differed from me in my extreme 
views on non-violanoe, iBut these differences mattered 
neither to him nor to me. Nothing could put us as- 
under. It were blasphemous to oonjeoture what would 
have happened if he were alive to-day. I know that I 
would have been working under him. I have made thie 
confession, because the anonymous latter hurt me, when 
it accused me of imposture about my political disciple- 
ship. Had I been remiss in my acknowledgment to him 
who IS now dumb ? I thought, I must declare my 
faithfulness to Gokhale, especially w^en I seemed to bs- 
living m a camp which the Indian world calls opposite, 
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I have been oalleoting description of Swara) Oon 
of these would be Swarai is tho abandoDmeol} of the fear 
of death A nation which allows itself to ba itiflaeuoed 
br the fear of death oanoot at am Svara] and cannot 
retain it if somehow attained 

Eagllah people oarr) their lives m their pockets 
Arabs and Fathana oooelder death as notbmg more than 
an ordinary ailment they never weep when a relation 
dies Boei women are perfectly innocent ol this fear 
In the Boer war tbonsanda of yonng Boer women became 
widowed They never oared It did not matter in the 
least if the husband or the son was lost it was enough 
and more than enough, that the country e honour was 
safe Wbat booted the husbaod if the country was en 
elaved? It was infinitety better to bury a bods mortal 
remains and to cherish bis iinmortal memory than to 
bring him up as a serf Titus did tbo Boer women steel 
their hearts and cheerfully give up their darlings to the 
angle of Death 

The people I have mentioned kill and get killed 
But what of those who do not kill bub are only ready to 
die themselves? Such people become the objeobs of a 
world a adoration They are tbe salt of the earth 

The EogUah and the Germans fought one another , 
they killed and got killed The result is that animosities 
have Increased There is no end of unrest and the 
pceaeot condition of Europe is pitiful There is more of 
deceit and each is anxious to circumvent the rest 

Ttanslated from the Quiarati Wavojivan Oct ISSl 
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But fearle80ne88 whiob wo aro oultivating is of a 
nobler and purer order and it is tlieroforo that we hope to 
aohieva a signal victory within a very short time. 

When we attain Swan.] many of ua will have given 
up the fear of death or else we shall not have attained 
Swara], Till now mostly young bojs have died in the 
oause. Those who died m Aligarh wore all below twenty- 
one. No one know who they were If Government 
resort to firing now I am hoping that some men of the 
first rank will have the opportunity of offering up the 
supreme sacrifice 

Why should we be upset when obildren or young 
men or old men die ? Not a moment passos when some 
one IS not born or is not dead in this world, We should 
feel the stupidity of rejoicing in a birth and lamenting a 
death. Those who behave m the soul — and what Hindu, 
Mussulman oi Pacsi is there who does not ? — know that 
the soul never dies, Tlie aouls of the living as well as of 
the dead are all one. The eternal processes of creation 
and destruction are going on ceaselessly. Tnere is nothing 
in it for which we might give ourselves up to ]oy or 
sorrow Even if we extend the idea of relationship only 
bo our countrymen and take all the births in the country 
as taking place in our own family, how many births shall 
we celebrate^ If we weep for all the deaths in our 
country the tears m our eyes would never dry. This tram 
of thought should help us to get iid of all fear of death 

lodia, they say, is a nation of philosophers , and we 
have nob been unwilling o appropriate the compliment 
Still hardly any other nation becomes so helpless in the 
face of death as we do. And m India again no other 
community perhaps betray so much of this helplaasness 
as the Hindus, A single birth is enough for us to be 
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besidea ourselvaa with ladiorous joj/alnees A death inabea 
08 indulge in orgiea of loud lamentabioo whiob oondemo 
the neighbourhood to BleeplesaoBaa for the night If we 
wish to attain Swaraj and if having attained it wo wish 
to make it something to be proud of we perfeotly 
renouDoe this unseemly sight 

And what is imp isonmenb to the man who la fear 
leaa of death iteelf ? If the reader will bestow a little 
thought upon the mat er he will find that if Swaraj la 
delayed it la delayed beoauso we are nob prepared calmly 
to meet death and inconventaDoea leap than death 

Afl larger and larger numbera ol lonooenb men come 
out to welcome death their eaon&oa will become the 
potent instrument for the salvatioD of all others and 
there will bd a mimmam of suffering Safferiug cheer 
fully endured oeasee to be sofferiog and is transmuted 
into an meffable joy The man who fftos from auffaring 
18 the victim of eudleaa tribulation before it bad oome to 
him and IS half dead when it doea oome But one who 
IS cheerfully ready for anything and everything that: 
'Comesi escapes all pain bis obeorfalneaa acta aa an 
anasatbetio 

I bavo been led to write about this subject beoanae 
we have gob to envisage even death if we will have 
Swaraj this very year Ooe who la pravioualy prepared 
often escapes accident and this may well be the case 
with ua It IB my firm conviction that Swadeshi consti 
tutss this preparation When once Swadeahi la a auooeaa 
neither this Government nor any one else will feel the 
neoQBBity of putting ua to any further test 

Still it 13 bast no to neglcob any contingency what 
ever Baaseaaioa of power makes man blind and deaf, 
they cannot sea tbinga which are under their very nogs, 
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and oannob hear tbinge ^vhich invade bhoir ears. There 
IB thus no knowing what this power intoxioatod Govern 
menb may nob do So it seemed to me that patriotic men 
ought to ho prepared for death, imprisonment and similar 
eventualities 

The brave meet death with a smile on their lipa, hut 
tbey are oircumBpoot all the samoi There is no room 
for foolhardiness in this non violent war We do not 
propose to go to gaol or to die by an immoral act. We 
must mount the gallows while resisliDg the oppressive 
laws of this Government 


HINDUISM’*' 

In dealing with the problem of untouchabiliti during 
the Madras tour, I have asserted my claim to being a 
Sanataoi Hindu with greater empbasis than hitherto, and 
yet there are things which are commonly done in the 
name of Hinduism, which I disregard. I have no desire 
bo be called a Sanatani Hindu or any other if I am not 
such, And I have certainly no desire to steal in a reform 
or an abuse under cover of a great faith. 

It IS therefore necessary for me once for all distinctly 
bo give my meaning of Sanatani Hinduism The word 
Sanabana I use in its natural sense 

I call myself a Santani Hindu, because — 

(l) I believe in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Puranas and all that goes by the name Hindu scriptures, 
and therefore in avataras and re birth, 


* From Young India, Oot. 12, 1921. 
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(2) I baliave in kho Varnashrama Dhanna in a eonso 
in my opinion etriollj Vedto fant not in its pro enl 
popular and ornde sonse 

(3) 1 boIteVQ in tbe protootion of tbo cow in its mncb 
larger seneo than tbe popular 

m I do nob disbelioTo in idol rrorsbip 

The Toadot vjiil note that I have purposols Tcfratned’ 
from nsiDg the word dirioo origin in roferenoo to tbo 
Vedas or any otbor scriptnrcs Tor I do nob boHovo in 
the ezolnsiTO diTinil) of tbe Vedas I beliovo tbo BibIo» 
the Koran and the Zend Areata to bo as much dirioo!^ 
inspired as the Vedas belief ta tbo Ilioda Boripturcs 
does not reqalro me to aooept every word and ovory terao 
as divinely inspired Nor do I claim to bavo any first 
band knowledge of those wondorfol books But I do 
claim to koow and feel the traths of the ossontlal toaobing 
of tbo scriptures I decline to bo bonud by any Intorpro 
tatioD boweror learned it may be if it is repngoant to 
reason or moral sense I do most omphatioally repudiate 
tbe claim (if they advance any such) of tbe present 
Sbankaraebaryas and Sbastris to gtvo a oorroob interpre- 
tation of the Hindu sorlpturos Oo tbo contrary I 
believe that our present koowlodge of these books is in 
a most obaotie state I believe implioitly m tbe Hindu 
aphorism that no pno truly knows the Sbastras who baa 
not attained perfeotion in Innoseoee (/Ikiniia) Truth 
{Safya) and Self oontroi {Brahmacharj/a) and who has 
not renouooed all aaquisition or possession of wealth I 
believe in the institution of Qurus but m this age 
millions must go without a Quru baaause it is a rare 
thing to find a cembination of perfeot purity aud perfect- 
learning But one need not despair of ever knowing the- 
truth of one a religion bsoause tbe fundamentals oC 
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Hinduism r 8 of ev'iry greah religion Aro unohAtigoablo, 
and easily underabood. Every Hindu behaves m God 
and hia oneness, in rebirth and aalvation iBat fchab 
vjbjob diabinguishea Hinduism from every other religion 
ia its COV7 probecbicn, more than ita Fuinas/iram, 
is, in my opinion, inherenb in human nature, and 
Hinduism has simply roduood it to a soienoe. It 
does pttaoh to birch A man cannot ohango his 
vama by ohoioe. Hob to abide by one's mina is to 
■disregard the law of heredity The division, however, 
into innumerable oastea is an unwarranted liberty taken 
with the doctrine The four divisions are all-suffielng 
I do nob behave that inter-dining or even inber- 
marnage necessarily deprives a man of his status that 
bis birth has given him. The four divisions define a 
man’s calling, they do not restnob or regulate social 
interoourse, The divisions define duties, they confer no 
^privileges It is, I hold, against the genius of Hinduism 
to arrogate to oneself a higher statua or aaaign to another 
a lower. All are born bo serve God’s creation, a Brahman 
with hia knowledge, a Kahatriya with his power of 
proteob’on, a Vaishya with big commeroial ability and a 
Shudra with bodily labour This however does not mean 
that a Brahman tor instance is absolved from bodily 
labour or the duty of probeobing himself and others. 
His birth makes a Brahman predominantly a man of 
knowledge, the fittest by heredity and braining to impart 
it to others There is nothing, again, to prevent the 
Shudra from acquiring all the knowledge ha wishes 
Only, ha will beat saive with his body and need not envy 
others their special qualities for service. But a Brahman 
who claims superiority by light of knowledge falls and 
baa no knowledge And so with the others who pride 
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themeelves opon tbeir epQoiat quahites Varnashama is 
seU testraiat and oonaorvatton and economy o( onerfy 
Tbongb therefore Vamashiama la nob affocied by 
inler dimog or inter marriage Hinduiam does mosb 
emphatically discourage intor dining and inter marriage 
between divisions Hinduiam reached the highest limib 
of self restraint It is undoubtedly a religion of renuncia 
tiOD of the flesh so that tb spirit may be eob free Ib 
IS no part of a Hindu a duty to dine with bis son And 
by restriQtmg hia ohoioe of a bride to a particular groupt 
be ezeroiaes rare self restraint Hinduism does nob 
regard a marriage state as by any moans OBSontial for 
salvation Marriage is a fall even as birth is a fall 
Salvation is freedom from birtb and hence death also 
Prohibition against inter marriage and inter dining is 
essential for a rapid evolution of tbe soul But this self 
denial la no test of earna A Brabman may remain a 
Brahman though be may dine with bis Sbuora brother, 
if be has not left off his doty of service by knowledge Ib 
follows from what I have said above that restraint in 
matters of marriage and dining is not based upon notions 
of superiority A Hindu who refuses to dmo with 
another from a sense of superiority misrepresents bis 
Dharma 

Unfortunately to day Hinduism seema to oonsist 
merely in eating and not easing Once I horrified a pious 
Hindu by taking toast at a Mussulman s boose 1 saw 
that he was pained to see me pouring milk into a cup 
banded by a Mussulman friend but bis anguish knew no 
bounds when be saw me taking toast at tbe Mussulman s 
hands Hmdniam la in danger of losing its substance if 
it resolves itself into a matter of elaborate rules as to 
what and with vsbom to eat Abatemiousness from 
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mtosioafcmg drinka and druga, and from all kinda of 
fooda, eapeoiaily meat, la undoubtedly a great aid to the 
evolution of the spirit, but it is by no moans an end in 
Itself Many man eating meat and with everybody but 
living in the (ear of God is nearer bis freedom than a 
man leligioualy abataining from meat and many other 
things, bun blaspheming God in every one of hia aots 

The central (act q( Hinduiam, however) is cow pro- 
tection. Cow protection to me is one of the most 
wonderful phenomena in human evolution.^ It takes the 
human being beyond hia speoiea. The cow to me means 
the entire euh-human world Man through the cow is 
-enjoined to realiae hia identity with all that lives. Why 
the cow was selected foe apotueosiSi is obvious to me, 
Tne caw was in India the best companion. She was the 
giver of plenty. Nob only did she give milk, bub she 
also made agriculture possible The cow is a poem of 
pity, Oae reads pity in the gentle animal. She is the 
-mother to millions of Indian mankind. Protection of the 
now means protection of the whole dumb creation of 
Ood. The ancient seer, whoever he was, began with the 
now. The appeal of the lower order of creation is all the 
more forcible because it is speeohless Cow protection 
ts the gift of Hinduism to the world And Hinduism will 
iive so long as there are Hindus to protect the cow. 

The way to protect is to die for <her It is a denial 
of Hinduism and Ahimsa to kill a human being to protect 
a cow. Hindus are enjoined to protbct the cow by their 
iapasya, by self-puufioation, by self-saorifioe. The pre- 
sent nay oow-probeotiou has degenerated into perpetual 
feud with the Musaulmana, whereas oow protection means 
oonqueting the Mussulmans by our love. A Muaeulman 
friend sent me some time ago a book detailing the 
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lohamantbifls practised by us od tba oow and bar 
progeny How we blaad bar to take the laab drop of cotlk 
<rom her how we abarve bar to amaoiatjoo how we 
ill treat the oafvaa how wo deprtva fibem of tbair 
portion of mills how oraelly wa traab the or on bow 
we oaatrata them how we beat tbem how we 
overload theoi If tbev had apeeob they would bear 
witness to our orimas against thorn whiob would stagger 
tbo world By every aat of oruelty to our oatMe we 
■disoif^n God and Hinduism I do not know that the 
-oondibion of the cattle in any other part of the world is 
as had as in uuhapp> India We may not blame the 
Bogliahman for this We may nob plead poverty in our 
defence Ortmtoal nashgenoe la the oqly causa of the 
miserahte oondition of our cattle Oar PanjrapoUs though 
^boy are an answer to out loebtoob of mercy are a clumsy 
•demonstratiou of its eseoutioo Instead of being model 
dairy farms and great profitable national lustitutione 
they are merely depots for reoeiving decrepit cattle 

Hindus will be judged not by tbeir Ulaks not by 
the correct chanting of manfra^ nobby tboir pilgrimages 
nob by their most punctihone observance of caste rules 
■bah by tbeir ability to prnteot the oow Whilst professing 
the religion of oow proteatioDi we have enslaved the oow 
and her progeny, and have become slaves ourselves 
It will DOW be, understood why I oonsider myself 
a Sinabanl Hindu I yield to none m my regard for the 
oow I have made the Ebilafat cause my own beoauEe 
1 see that through its preservation full protsotion can ha 
secured for the oow I do nob ask my Mussulman frioons 
to save the oow m consideration of my service My 
{irayer asoenda daily to God Almighty that my service 
of a cause I bold to be jusb may appear so pleasing to 
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him, that ho may ohango the hoarfts of tho I^rnssnlmans, 
and fill tihem with pity for thoir Ilindu noighboura and 
make them save the animal the latter hold dour as Itfo 
itself 

I oan no more describe my fooling for Hinduism 
than for my own wife. Sbo moves mo as no other 
woman in the world oan. Not that she Ilf'S no faults. 
I daresay she has many moio than I sea my self But 
the feeling of an indissoluble bond is thero Even so I 
feel for and about Hinduism with all its faults and 
iim’tations. Nothing relates me so much as the musio 
of the Gita or the Rvmayana by Tulasidas, tho only two 
books in Hinduism I may bo said to know, Wnen I 
fancied I was takyng my last breath, the Gita was my 
solace I know the vice that is going on to-day in ail the 
gieat Hindu shrines, but I love thorn in spite of their 
unspeakable failings Theie is an interest wbiob I taka 
in them and which I take in no other. I am a reformer 
through and through* Bab my zaal never takes me to 
the rejection of any of the essential things of Hinduism. 
I have said Ido nob disbelieve in ido! worship An idol 
does not excite any feeling of veneration in mo Bub I 
think that idol worship is part of human nature We 
hanker after symbolism. Why should one be more 
composed m a church than elsewere ? Images are an 
aid to worship. No Hindu considerso an image to be 
God, I do not consider idol worship a sin. 

It is cleat from the foregoing that Hinduism is not 
an exclusive religion la it there is room for the worship 
of all the prophets of the world It is not a missionary 
religion in the ordinary sense of the term. It has no 
doubt absorbed many tribes in its fold, but this absorp- 
tion has bean of an evolutionary imparoaptible oharacter. 
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Hioduigro tolls everyone to wqrabip God aeoordmg to his 
own faith or Dharma and so it lives fit peace with all 
the religions 

That being my oonooption ol flmduism I have never 
been ftble to reoonoilo my sell to untoaohability I have 

always regarded It as an exoresoenoe It is true that it 

has been handed down to us from generations, but «o are 
many evil practices even to this day I shoold be 
ashamed to think that dedication of girls to virtual pros 
titution was a parti of Htndatem Ye it is practised by 
Hindus in many paits of India I consider it positive 
irreligion to sacrihoe goats to Kali and do not consider 
It a part of Hindoism Hinduism | is a growth of 
ages The very name Biodoism vyas given to the 
religion of the people of Hindustban by foreigners 
There was no doobt at one time saonfice of animals was 
offered ID the name of religion Bub ibis nob religion 
much lees is it Hindu religion 

And so also it seems to me that when cow protection 
became an article of faith with oar anoestors those who 
persisted in eating beef were ezoommunioated Tbe civil 
strife must have been fierce Social boyoobb was applied 
nob only to the reoaloitrants but their sins were visited 
upon their children also The practice which bad pro 
bably Us origin la good intentioos hardened into usage 
and even verses crept in our sacred books giving the 
practice a permanence wholly undeserved and still less 
yuabified Whether my theory is oorreob or nob no 
touobability is repuguant to reason aud to the instincb 
of mercy, pity or love A religion that eatahlishes the 
worship of the cow oannob possibly oounteuaDoe or war 
rant a cruel and inbnman boyoobb of human beings And 
1 should he ooDtenb to be torn bo pieces rather than dis 
53 
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own the BupprosBed cIbbbcp, HmduB will certainly never 
deserve freedom, nor get ib if they allow their noble 
religion to bo disgraced by the rotonbiou of the taint of 
untouch ibility. And as I love Hiuduieno dearer than 
life itself, the taint has become for mo an intolerable 
burden, Let us nob deny God by denying to a fifth of 
our race the right of association on an equal footing, 

NATIONAL EDUCATION 

So many strange things have been said about my 
views on natio* ri education, that It would perhaps nob 
be out of p'ace to formulate them before the public, 

In my opinion the existing system of oduoation is 
defaotive, apart from its association with an utterly un- 
just Government, m three most; important matters *. 

(1) It 18 based upon foreign oulturo to the almosft 
entire exclusion of indigenous one, 

(2) It Ignores the culture of the heart and the 
hand, and confines itself simply to the head. 

(3) Real education is impossible through a foreign 
medmm. 

Let us examine the three defects, Almost from the 
commencement, the text-books deal, not with things the 
boys and the guls have always to deal with in their 
homes* but things to which iheyaia perfect strangers 
lb is not through the text books, that, a lad learns wbab 
IB right and what is wrong in the home life. He is 
never taught to have any pride m his eurroundings, The 
higher he goes, the farther bo is removed fiom bis home, 
so that at the end of bis eduoaliou he becomes estranged 
from his Burroundings. He feels no poetry about the 
home life, The village scenes are all a sealed book to 

* ’From Toung India, 
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liim His owa ciTiliz^tton is preseotod to him bs im 
bsoile barbarons saperstitioas aod dbbIosb for all praoti 
oal purposes His odjcatioa is oaloulatod to wean 
him from hia traditional onltare And if the mass of 
edaoated s’ouths are nob entirely doDationaHsedt it is 
beoauso the anoient Qultoro is too deeply embedded in 
them to be altogatber uprooted even by an odnoation 
adverse to its growth If 1 bad my way I would oer 
*^ataly destroy tho majority of thopresonb text books and 
oauso to be written text hooks whioh have a boaring on 
and oorrespondenoa with ^he homo lifti so that a boy os 
be learns may raaob upon hiq immediate surroundings 
Secondly whatever may be true of -other countries 
JD Inoia a any rate where more than eighty per eenft 
of the population is agriouUural and anotbor ten per 
cent industrial it is a oriroe to make ednoation merely 
literary and to uofib boys and girls for mauual work in 
after life Indeed I hold that as the larger part of our 
time is devoted to labour for earning our bread our 
children moat, from boir lufanoy be taught the dignity 
of such labour Oar children eboold not be so taught 
as to deepiee labour Tbero le no reason why a 
peasant a eon af or having gone to a sohool should be 
Qoma useleaa, as he does become as an agrioultural 
labourer It is a sad thing that our eohoolboy r look upon 
manual labour With disfavour if not oontemp!) 
Moreover in India, if we expect as we must every boy 
and girl of echool going age to attend publio schools 
we have nob tho means to finance education tn 
accordance with the existing style nor ate millions 
of parents able to pay the fees that are ab present 
jmposed Eduoaiioo to be universal mush tberefora 
-be free ^ I fancy that evou under au ideal systein. 
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of Govornment we ehall not be able fco devote two 
fchouBand million rupees which wo should require for 
finding education for all the ohildren of nohool-going age. 

It; follows, therefore, that our children muHC bo made to 
pay in 'labour* partly or wholly for the coat of all the 
education they receive. Such universal labour to be 
profitable can only bo (to my thinking) hand-Bpinning 
and hand-weaving But for the purpoaoa of my proposi- 
tion, It 18 immaterial whether we have spinning or any 
other form of labour, so long as it can bo turned to 
account. Only, it will ha found upon examination, that 
on a practical, profisable and extensive scale there is no 
occupation other than the prooessea connected with cloth 
production which can be introduced in our schools 
throughout India 

The introduction of manual training will servo a 
double purpose in a poor country like ours It will pay 
for the education of our ohildren and teach them an 
occupation on which they can fall back in after-life, if they 
choose, for earning a living. Such a system must make 
our children self-ralianb. Nothing will demoralise the 
nation so much as that we should learn to despise labour. 

One word only as to the education of tbe heart I 
do not believe that this can be imparted through books. 
It can only be done through the living touch of the 
teacher. And who are the teachers 'in the primary and 
even secondary schools ? Are they men and women of 
faith and character ? Have they themselves received the 
education of the heart ? Are they even expected to taka 
care of the permanent element in the boys and girls 
placed under their charge ? Is not the method of engaging 
teachers for lower schools an effective bar againat 
character? Do the teachers get even a living age? And 


} 
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v}6 know bbab the teachers of primary school are not 
eeleoted for their patriotism They only oomo who 
oannot find any other employment 

Finally I the madinm of instraotion My views on 
this point are too well known to need re stating The 
ioreign medium has caused brain fag, pub an undue Strom 
upon the nerve of our ohtldreoi made them crammers 
and imitators unfitted them for original work ond 
thought and disabled them for filtrating their learning 
to the family or the masses The foreign medium has 
made our nhtldren practically foreigners in their own 
land So to save ourselvas from this perilous danger we 
should put a stop to educating our boys and girls through 
a foreign medium and require all the teachers and profes 
sors on pain of dismissal to introduce the change 
forthwith I would not wait for the preparation of test 
books Tney will follow the obange It is an evil that 
ueeds a summary remedy 

My uncompromising opposition to the foreign me 
^inm has resnlted in an unwarranted charge being 
levelled against me of being hostile to foreign culture or 
the learning of the Eoglish language No reader of 
Young India could have missed the statement often 
made by me in those pages that I regard English as the 
language of international commerce and diplomacy and 
therefore consider its knowledge on the parb of some of 
ns as essential As it oontsios some of the richest 
treasures of thought and literatare, I would certainly 
eroonrago its carefnl study among those who have 
linguistic talents and expect them bo translate those 
treasures for the nation in its veruaonlars 

Nothing can he farther from my thought than that 
we should become esolusive or' oreorbTttierB^ 
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respaokfully confcend thafc an appreomtion of other oul' 
turea can fitly follow, never prooade, un appreciation and 
assimilation of out own. lo is firoa opinion that no 
oulture has treasures so rich as ours has. Wo have not 
known ib, we have bean made oven to depreoafce its value. 
We have almost oeasad to livo ib An aoademio grasp 
without praobiQB behind it is like an enbalmed oorpso, 
perhaps lovely bo look ob bub nobhiug to inspire or 
ennoble, My religion forbids me to belittle or disregard 
other oulburea, as ib insists under pain of oivit suloido 
upon imbibing and living my own 

FROM SATYAGRAHA TO NON-CO-OPERATION'^ 
Ib 16 often my lob to answer knotty questions on all 
sorts of topics arising out of this great movement of 
national purifioation, A company of collegiate non oo 
operators asked me bo define for them the terms which I 
have used as beading (or this note And even at this 
late day, I was seriously asked whether Sat^agrab did 
nob at times warrant resisbanoe by violence, as for ins- 
tance m bha case of a sister whose virtue might be in 
danger from a desperado. I ventured to suggest 
that lb was the oompletesb defence without irri- 
tation, without being ruffled, to interpose oneself 
between the victim and the viotimizer, and to face 
death, I added that this (for the' assailant) novel 
method of defence would, m all probability, exhaust his 
passion and he will no longer want to ravish an innocent 
woman, but would want to flee from her preaenoe for 
very shame, and that, if he did nob, the aeb of personal 
bravery on bha part of her brother would steel her heart 
ior putting up an equally brave defence and resisting the 

• Prom Young India 
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Insb o( man turned brute (or the while And I thought 
I oliQobed m> argument by saying that if in spite of all 
the deianeei the unexpected happened and the physical 
force of the tyrant overpowered his vie ira the disgrace 
would not be that of the woman but of her assailant and 
that both she and her brother* who died in the attempt 
to defend her virtuoi would stand well before the Throne 
of Judgment I do not warrant that my argument oon 
viDoed my listener or that it would convince the reader 
The world I know will go on as before But it is well at 
this moment of self examination to understand and 
appreciate the implications of the powerful movement of 
non Violence All religions have emphasiped tho highest 
ideal but all have more or less permitted departures as 
so many oonoesalons to human weaknesses 

I now proceed to summarise the explanation I gave 
of the various terms It is beyond mv capacity to give 
aocurate and terse defioitione 

Satyagrah then is literally holding on to Truth 
and it means therefore Truth force Truth is soui 
or spirit It is therefore known as soul toroa It 
excludes the use of violence because man is nob capable 
of knowing the absolute Irntb and therefore nob com 
peteot to punish The word was coined in South 
Aiiica bo Qistinguieb tho non violent resistance of the 
Indians of South Africa from the contemporary passive 
resistance of the suffragettes and others It IB not 
conceived as a weapon of the weak 

Passive resistance is used in the orthodox English 
sense and covers (be suffragette movement as well 
as the resistance of the Non conformists Passive re 
aistanoe has been conceived and is regarded as a 
weapon of the weak Whilst ib avoids violence being 
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nob open to the wenk, it does not esolude its nse if, in 
the opinion of a paseive reeislor, the oooaBion demandB 
lb. However, it has alwais been dietingumhed from 
armed reBistaneo and ifca appiioation wag at one time 
confined to Ohristian martyrg. 

Civil Diaobedipnoo is nivil broach of unmoral pbatu- 
tory eniobments. Ttie expro^gion waa, po far aa I am 
aware, coined by Tboreau to aignify big own losiatanoo 
to the laws of a alave atasn H3 has loft a maa^erly 
treatifie on the duty of Civil Digohadionon, But Thoroau 
wag not perhapB an out and nut champion of non- 
violence Probably, al80» Tho^eau limited biR breach of 
gbatutory laws to the revenue law, t c , payment of taxee. 
Whereas the term Civil Digobedienoe as practised in 1919 
novfred a breaob of any statutory and unmoral law It 
signified the realsher's outlawry in a oivil, f.e , non-violent 
manner. He invoked the sanotions of the law and 
cheerfully suffered imprisonment, It is a branch of 
Satyagrab. 

Non 00 operation v>redominantly implies with- 
drawing of oo-opaiation from the State that in 
the non 00 operator’s view has become corrupt and 
excludes Oivil-D.sobadience of the fioroa type described 
above By its vary nature, Non co-op eration is even 
open to children of understanding and can be safely 
practised by the masses Civil Disobedience pre supposes 
tiia habit of willing obedience bo laws without fear of 
their sanobioDB It can therefore be practised only as a 
last resoro and by a seleut few in the first instance at 
any rata Non oc operation, boo, like Civil-Diaobadienoa 
18 a branch of Satyagrab which includes all non-violenb 
resistance for the vindication of Truth. 



INTROSPECTION* 

OorrrBDQodeuta have writtao to ma in oatbetio 
laDgnage aekiag me qo^ to oommit suioide in January 
sboulJ Swara] be not attained by then and should I find 
myself outside the prison walU I fiod that language 
but madfcquatfiiy eipre-taes ones thought especially 
whan tbe thought ttseU la oonfoeed or inoomple a My 
vjtuing m the Navajttan ^as I fancied clear enough 
But I observa that its traoslation has been roisundarstood 
by many Toe origioal too haa not eeoaped *^be tragedy 
that has overtaken the translation 

Ooe great reason for the miaunddratanding lies in my 
being considered almost a perfect man Friends who 
know my partiality lor tbe Bhagavad gita have thrown 
relevant verses at me aud shown how my threat to 
commit suicide contradicts tbe teachings which I am 
attempting to live All these mentors of mine seem to 
forget that I am but a seeker after Truth I claim to 
have found the wa) to it I claim to be making a 
ceaseless effort to find it Bub 1 admit that I have nob 
yefa found it To fiod Truth completely is to realise 
oneself and one e destiny t e to become perfect 1 am 
painfuliy ocnscicus bf my imperfections and therein 
lies all tbe strength I possess because lb is a rare thing 
for a man to know his own limitatiODS 

If I was a perfect man I own I should nob feel the 
miseries of my neighbours as I do Aa a perfect man 
1 should take note of them, prescribe a remedy and 
compel adoption by the force of unchallengeable Truth 
ID mo But as yet I only see as through a glass darkly 


* From Young India 
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and therefore have fco carry oonviobioo by slow and 
laborious processep, atid fehen too not always with 
Buocess. That oeing so, I would be less than human if 
with all my knowledge of avoidable misery pervading 
the land and of the sight of mere skeletons under the 
very shadow of the Lord of the XJoiversei I did nob feel 
with and for all the suffering but dumb millions of 
India. The hope of a steady deoline in that misery 
sustains me , but suppose that with all my sensitiveness 
to sufferings, to pleasure and pain, cold and beat and 
with all my endeavour to carry the healing message of 
the spinning wheel to the heart, I have roaohed only the 
ear and never pierced the heart, suppose further ohab 
at the end of the year I find that the people are as 
floeptical as they are to day about the present possibility 
of attainment of Swaraj by means of the peaceful 
revolution of the wheel. Suppose further, that I find 
that all the esoitement during the past twelve months 
and more has been only an excitement and a stimulation 
but no settled belief in the programme, and lastly 8Up«- 
pose that the message of peace has not penetrated tbs 
hearts of Tjnglisbmen, should I not doubt my tapasya, 
and feel my unworohiness for leading the struggle? As 
a true man, what should I do ? Should I not kneel down 
in all humility before my Maker and ask Him to take 
away this useless body and make me a fitter instrument 
of service ? 

Swaraj does consist in the change of governmenfr 
and its real control by the people, but that would be 
merely the form® The substance that I am hankering 
after is a definite acceptance of the means and therefore 
a real change of heart on the part of the people I 
am certain that it does not require ages for Hindus 
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6o disoard the error of untouobability for Hindus and 
Mosaalmans to shed enmiiy aua aooept heart friendship 
as an eternal faster of national life for all to adopt the 
Charkha as the only universal means of attaining Inaia a 
eoonomio salvation and Snally for all to believe that 
India a freedom lies only throngh non voilonoe and no 
other method Definite mtolligent and free adoption by 
the nation of this programme I hold as the attamnoent 
of the Bubstanse The symbol the transfer of power, te 
sure to follow, even as the seed truly lam must develop 
lotota tree 

The reader will thus peroeive that what I acoidant 
ally stated to friends for the first time in Poona and then 
repeated to o bora was bat a oonfession of my impet* 
feotiona and an espressiou of my feeling of unworthiness 
for the e,rdat oause which for the time being I seem to be 
leading I have enunoiated no dootrioe of despair Oo 
ibs aontrary I have felt never so sanguine as I do at the 
time of writtog that we will gain the substance during 
ibis year I have stated at tbs same time as a practical 
idealist that I should no more (eel worthy to lead a cause 
which I might feel myself diffident of baualing The 
doctrine of labouring without attaobmont as much a 
lelentless pursuit of tjuth as a retracing after disoovary 
of error and a renunaiation of leadership without a pang 
after discovery of unworthiness I have bu shadowed 
forth my intense longing to lose myself m the H ernal 
and become merely a lump of clay m tne Potter a diviae 
hands so that my service may become more aertaiu 
because uninterrupted by the baeer self in me 



the spinning wheel 


[On February 16th, 1922, H?. Qandhi addressed 
the folloioing letter to Sir Daniel Hamilton fi om Bardoli^ 
Mr Hodge wrikea to me to eay bbafc you would like 
bo have au hour’s ohat with me, and be has euggaabed 
than I should open tha ground which I gladly do I will 
not bake up your fcima by trying bo inheresb you in any 
other aotiviby of mine exoapb the spinning wheel Of all 
my outward aotivities, I do believe bhab of the spinning 
wheel 18 bhe most permanenb and the mosb beneficial. 
I have abundant proof now bo support my sbabemenb 
that the spinning wheel will save bhe problem of econo- 
mic diabress in millions of India’s homes, and ib consti* 
tubes an effective insurance againsb famines 

You know the great Scientisb, Dr P. 0. Ray, bub 
you may nob know that be has also become an enbbu- 
aiasb on behalf of the spinning wheel. India does not 
need to be induabrialized in bhe modern sense of the 
term It has 7,50,000 villages scattered over a vast area 
1,900 miles long, 1,500 miles broad. The people are 
roobed bo bhe soil, and the vast ^majority are living a 
hand-bo-month life. Wuabever may be said to the con- 
trary, having travelled bhroughoub bhe length and breadth 
of the land with eyes open, having mixed with millions, 
there can ne no doubt that pauperism is growing Thera 
18 no doubt also that the millions are living in enforced 
idlenesS'for at least 4 months lo she year. Agriculture 
does not need revolutionary changes Tbe Indian peasant 
requires a supplementary industry The most natural iff 
/the introduction of the spinning wheal, not the hand- 
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loom Tbe iatlior obdqo6 be introduced in every home 
whereas the former can and it used to be so even a 
century ago It was driven out not by soonomio pressure 
bub by force deliberately used as can be proved from 
authentic records The reaboration therefore of ihe 
spinning wheel solves the econonaio problem of India ab 
a sbroke 1 know thab you are a lover of India and 
tbab you are deeply intereated m the eoonomia and 
moral uplift of my country I know too that you 
have great influence I would like to enlist it on 
behalf of the spinning wheel It is the most effective 
foYOB for introducing aiicoasEfnl Co operative Societies 
Without hones*' oo operation of the millionsi tbe enter- 
prise can never be successful and as it is already prov 
ing a means of weaning thousands of women from a 
life of shame it is as moral an instrument as it is 
eooDomio 

I hope you will not allow yourself to be prejudiced 
by anything you might have beard about my strange 
views about machinery 1 have nothing to say against 
the development of any other industry in India by 
means of machinery but I do say that to supply India 
with cloth either manufactured outside or inside through 
gigantic Mills IS an cconomio blunder of the first magni- 
tude just as It would be to supply cheap bread through 
huge bakeries established m tbe chief centres in India 
and to destroy tbe family stove 
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{In a mise " Loie, not hate ” 7S the essence of 
-Mr Gandhi’s teaching ; and the follotuing ai tide written 
on receipt of a telegiam announcing the arrest of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and others at Allahabad on December 8, 
contains the pith of Mi, Gandhi’s political philosophy 
and methods. As such the book may fittingly end with 
this chaptei " The amest,” says Mr. Gandhi, " positively 
filled me with joy, I thanked God foi it.”] 

Bub ray ]oy was Rreatev for the bhought, fchab wbab 
I had feared would rob happen before the ond of bhe year 
because of the sin of Bombay was now happening by 
reason of bbe innooenb suffering of the greatesb and the 
besb in bhe land. These arrests of the totally innooenb 
is real Swara], Now there la no shame m the Ah 
Brothers and hheir oompanions remaining in gaol. India 
baa not been found undeserving of their immolation 

Bub my ]o^ , which I hope thousands share with me, 
^6 conditional upon perfect peace being observed whilst 
our leaders are one after another taken awa^ from us 
Victory is complete if non-violence i eigns supieme in spite 
of the arrests, disastrous defeat is a ceitainty if we cannot 
contiol all the elements so as to ensui e'peace. We are out 
to be killed without killing. We have stipulated to go to 
prison without feeling angry or injured, We must not 
quarrel with the condition of our own creating. 

On the contrary our non-vrolenoe teaches us to love 
our enemies. By non-violent non*oo*operation we seek 
bo conquer the wrath of the English administrators and 
'their supporters. We must love them and pray to Go& 
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ifaab they ml^hti have wisdom to see what appears to us 
to be their error It must bethaprajer of the 6 ‘rong 
and not of the weak In our atrength must wo humble 
ourselves before our Maker 

In the moment of our trial and our triumph let me 
declare my faith I believo in loving my enemies I 
believe in non vtolenoe as the only remedy open to 
the Hindus Mussulmans Sikbs Parsis Obristiaos and 
Jews of India I believe in the power of suileriog to 
melt the stoniest heart The brunt of the battle must 
fall on the first three The last named three are afraid 
of the combination of the first three We muss by our 
honest oondnob demonstrate bo them that thoj are our 
kinsmen We must our oondnet demonstrate to every 
JBnglishman that bo is as safe in the remotest corner 
of India as be profosses to feel behind the maobtno 
gun 

Islam Hindoiemi Sikhism Obristianity Zoroas 
trianism and Judaism in fact religion is on its trial 
Either wo believe in God and His righteousness or we 
do not My assooiation with the noblest of Mussalmans 
has taught me to see that Islam has spread not by the 
power of the sword but by the prayerful love of an 
unbroken line of its saints and fakirs Warrant there 
18 ID Islam for drawing the sword bub the oondi 
tioDS laid down are so strict that they aro not 
eapable of being fulfilled by ever>bod> Where is the 
unerring general to order Jehad? Where is the suffering 
the love and the purifioation that must preoede the very 
idea of drawing the sword? Hindus are at least as much 
hound hy similar reatriotiona as the MusHulmans of India 
■Tbe Sikhs have their recent proud history to warn 
-them against the use of force We are too imperfect 
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too impure aud too selfieh as yefe fco re'^orfc to an armed 
oonflicb m the cause of God as Shaukab All would say, 
‘V/ill a purified India ever need to diaw bhe sword?' And 
lb was bhe definite process of purifioation we commenced 
last \ ear at Calcutta 

What must we then do ? Surely remain non-violenfc 
and 3 eb strong enough to offer as many willing victims 
as bhe Government ma^ require for imprisonment Our ' 
work must continue with clock-work regularity. Each 
province must elect its own succesBion of leaders. Lala]i 
has set a brilliant example by making all the necessary 
arrangements The chairman and the secretary must 
be given in each province emergonoy powers. The 
executive committees must be the smallest possible 
Every Congressman must be a volunteer 

Whilst we must not avoid arrest we must not 
provoke it by giving unnecessary offence. 

We must vigorously prosecute the Swadeshi 
campaign till we are fully organised for the manufacture 
of all bhe hand-spun Khadi we require and have brought 
about a complete bojoobt of foreign cloth 

We must hold bhe Congress at any oost in spite of 
the arrest of every one of the leaders unless the Govern- 
ment dissolve it by force And if we are neither cowed 
down nor provoked to violence but are able to continue 
national work, we have certainly abta'ined Swara] Eor 
no power on earth can stop the onward march of a- 
peaoeful, determined and godly people 
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I Mb GANDHI 8 RELIGION 
The follcxtwg aefcant of Hr Oattahts reltgtovsvuws from 
thepenoflhelate Bev Joseph Dohe brings cut clearlp the essm 
Uals of Btnduism as ccneeti.ed by Hr Goiidht — • 

Mr Ganahj a religicuB views and his place in tie theological 
world have calurally hern a naljecl tf nsoeh difcutnois here A 
few cajs ago I was told that be is a Bnddbiet Not IcDg s nee 
a newepspei deeciibed him as a CbtistiaD M^hammadsD an ez 
traordinary mixture indeed Oibera imagine that he worshipp 
jdcis anc. would be quite prtpartd to find a ebtine in his tffiee oc 
aucever the trunk of Gunpaity project ng from among his becks 
Not a ftw helieveo him to be a Theoeopbist I question whether 
an; eystem oi religi c can absolutely bold him His views are too 
olorely allied to Christianity to be entirely Hindu and too deepiv 
saturatea with Hinduicm to be celled Chtietian while bis sym 
patbiea are bo wide and eatholio that one would imagme be baa 
leached a point wbete the formulto of eects are meaniDglesB 

One night when tfae house was still we argued out tbo 
matter into the moimog and these are the results 

Hib conviction ib that old Hinduism the Hinduism of the 
eatlieet records was a pure (aitb free from idolatry that the 
spiritual faith of India hag been corrupted by materialism aud 
because of this be bae lost ber place in the van of tfae cations 
that through the ages God pervaciug all has manifested Him 
self m different forms becoming incarnate tor purpceea of 
BAlvstioD with the object of leading men back into the rightpatb 
The Gifa makes Krishna eay — 

When religion decays and when irreligion prevails then 1 
manifest myself F&c the protection of the good for the destruo 
tioD of evil lor the firm establiebment of the dbarma I am boro 
again and again 

But said I ' has Christianity any essential place in your 
theologj’ It IS part of It b e^id Jesus Christ is a bright re 
velation that be is to me J replied Not in the sense you 
mean ” he said frankly I cannot set b m on :k solitary throne 
because 1 believe God has been incarnate again and again 

To him a religion is an intensely practical thing It underlies 
wl action The argument so frequently used against the Passive 
Resifitaace campaign that itw eimply a political afiair with. 
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moral tkmanlb in u uut B'Viiig tio relation to ri.ligicu,” is to him 
a oortradicho’i m terms Politics, tnrralB, oommcroe, all tba* has 
to do wiiiti oouBoienoB musti bo religion. 

Naturally, bis imaRmatiOQ is ptofounaly stirred by the 
" Sermon lii the 11100111,” and the idea of cCii renuuon t'ou pioi-urcd 
there, as well as in tbn Bhagavad Qiid and The Light of Asia 
wiuB hiB oomplatio aBBenb belt-mastory, self surrender, under tbe 
guidnnoe ot tbr Sp nt o! God, are, m bia oonocptiou of i.Ie, aicppit g- 
stonrs to the ultimato poal of all — the poal of Bnddha, the goal as 
liu interprets it, ot John the Evangelist — nPsoluto absorption of 
redeemed Man in God, 

' I quotstion whether arv religious creed would be largo enongh 
to exnress his views, or any Churoh system ample enoiiph to shut 
him m, Jew ana GUriotiau, Hindu, Mubammadau, Patsi, iiuQ> 
dhiat and Gonfueian, all have their pi ices in h s hett*^ as obiU’'cu 
of tbe same Father, "Are you then a Tbeosopbist ?” I asked, 
“No,” bo baia tmpbatioallj , I am not a Theosopiitst There is 
muob in Theosophy that attraots me, hut 1 have never been abls to 
Bubsoribe to the creed of Theoeopfaists ” 

This breadth of sympathy is, indeed, one note of the Passive 
Resistance movement. It has nound together all seotions of the 
Indian community. It would be impossible to determine which 
religious eection has done most for its interests Mr, Oaohalia, 
Mr, Dawad Muhammad and Mr Eawazeer are followers of Islam, 
Mr. Paraee Ruotomjee and Mr Bcrabji are Zoroavtrians , Mr G P, 
Yyas and Mr Thambi Naidoo are Hindu loaders. All have Buffered 
impriaonmoni, and all have rennered unstinted secvioe, while 
oommon sufienng has drawn these and other helpers into a brother- 
hood of sympathy m which differenoea of creed ate forgotten 

An inoiaent ot last August will illustrate this statement. 
When “ the old oSei der,” Mr, Thambi Naidoo, the Tamil leader, 
was sent to prison for the third time, to do "hard labour” for a 
fortnight, Mr, Gandhi suggested that we should visit the siok wife 
together I assented gladly On our way wo were joined by the 
Moulvie and the Imam of the Mosque, uogether with tha Jewish 
gentleman. Ic was a curious assembly which gatbeteo to comfort tha 
little Hindu woman in her home — two Muhammadans, a Hindu, a 
Jew and a Christian, And there she stood, her eldest hoy support- 
ing her and the tears trickling between her fingers She was within 
a tew days of the BUfierings of methethood After we had bent to- 
gether in prayer, the Moulvie spoke a few words of comfort in Urdu, 
and we eaoh followed, saying what we ooula in our own way to 
give her cheer It was one of the manj glimpses which we have 
lately had of that divine love, which mocks at boundaries of creed, 
and limits ot race ot colour Ic was a vision of Mr Gandhi’s 
ideal 

Owing, ohiefiy to his sense oi the saoredness of life, and of his 
lews of health, vegetarianism is with him a religious principle^ 
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’Ttbe battle waa toaght ont to obiiabood nnaetbia zaotber e lufln 
eucG Bqs Biooe that tiine abstioeocs (con all aainal food hae 
b oone a nattec of ettoog ooaviotioa with bin and he preachea it 
:z alously When in these TtaaaTaal priaona the aathocitiea pec 
eisced m cooking the ocuahed mealies o( the prisoners in animal 
fat hiB followers preferred to etarve rather than tonch it 
** It IS also part of bis creed to live simply Ho beUotes that all 
luxury IS wrona H teaches that a great deal of siokness and 
most of the sms of out day mty be traced to this source To hold 
m the flesh with a strong hand to crucify it to bring the needs of 
his own life Tboteauand Tolstoi like within the narrowest limits, 
ate positive delights to him oily to be iivaII i o; the p; oi 
guidiQg other lives into the same path 

I write this in the honse m whioh he usually lives when m 
•JobanoBsbnrg Yonder is the open & CTe'~~ther6 is the rolled np 
mattress on whioh he sleeps It would be diffioult to imagine a life 
less open to the as uUa of p ide or el tb than the life lived here 
Tlverytbing that can minister to the flesh la adjured Of all men, 
Mr Gaodbi cemina oue of Puruit Daas of whom Kipling 
writes — He had used his wealth and his power lot what he 
knew both to be wotib had taken honour when it came in his 
way he bad seen men and cutes Ur aud neat and men aud cities 
had stood up and honoured him How he wonld let these things 
«go as a man drops ths olaak be needs no longer This is a 
gtaphio piQtnre of oue friend He simply does what be believes to 
be hts duty aoaepts every experience that ensnes with ralmntBS 
takes hOQoue if i comes without pride and then lets it go bb a 
man drops the cloak be needs no longer should duty bring dia 
honour la the pontvon ol furun Bhagat be would do etsily 
what the Bhsgat did and no one even now would be surprised to 
sea him go forth a some call whiob no one else can hear his 
orutob under this arm his begging bowl in bis hand an antelope 
skin finog around him and a smile of deep oontenc on his lipa 
That man alone is wise 
Who keeps the mastery of himself 
Mr Gandhi is not i) Cbriatiaa in any orthodox sense Perhaps 
orthodox Chriet anity has itself to blame for this There is little 
indnoement m these Colonies t» i an Indian to reoDgnise the Loveh 
ness of Christ under the disguise lu which Gfanstianity oloihes the 
Tjord Y?hat lo erest has the Obn tian Churoh in Johannesburg 
shown IQ these tbousands from India and Ohina who for years 
have b en resident m oat midst ’ Ptaciioally none Ate they 
enooutaged to believe that they too are souls for whom Christ 
died ? By DO means Here and there individual efforts have been 
made and some few Indiana attend Christian places of worship 
but lor the most part they have been left severely alone while the 
few men who have tried to show that thre is still a heart of love 
in the Churoh of Christ and have dared to speak a word on behalf ot 
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aeuSaring people, have been Bubjoctcd to all manner ol abuBD, and 
have been made to suSer with them It ig thig discrepancy bet- 
ween a beautiful oteod and our trc itmcnt of the Indian at the door, 
which repels the man who thinks. 

We have failed, too, I believe, to realise the inwardness of this 
Passive Kesistanoe movement , and tho apparent indifferohco of 
the Churoheg has been deeply felt by these men In reality, it is 
not a trade dispute, nor le it a political move ' tbec" are incidentg 
of the struggle. Ir le a sign of the awakening of the Asiatics to ? 
sense of their manhood, tho token that thov do not mean to play 
a servile or degraded part in our Somoty , it is their claim put for- 
ward in Bufiering to be treated by Christians in a Christian way. 
This IS the wonderful vision which Government and Churches alike 
have failed to see 

Meanwhile, although, to mv thinking, tho seeker has not yet 
reached the goal, that wonderful experience of Christ whioh is the 
glory of the Christian faith, enriohing the wealthiest liio, and 
giving new power to the strong, I oannofc forgot what the Master 
himself said — “Not everyone who saith untome, Lord, shall enter 
the Kingdom of heaven, but ho that doeth the will of my Father, 
which 18 in heaven,” (Fjow i?ey Dolts’ s Qandhi) 



II THE RULES AND REGULATIONS OF 
8 A TYAGR AHASR AM A 

Object 

Tbc object of thia home is (o leata how to BaEve the mother 
Und and to serve it 

DIVISIONS 

This home IS divided into three claasee — Managers Caodi 
dates and Students 

(Ij MANAOBBS 

Managers behave that in order to learn how to ser a the 
QCuntry the (oUowtng obsecvanoea should ba enlotced in their own 
lives and they have been doing so for some time 

1 THP VOV? OP TaCTH 

It IB not enough that one otdtoacily does cot resort to un 
truth one ought to know that no deception msiy be practised even 
foe the good of the oountty that Tenth may requite opposition to 
one 6 pareuta and elders Consider the esatople oi Ftahlad 

2 iHB Vow OP AHIUSA (NON KILLING) 
t IB not enoogh not to take the life of any living being The 
iollowet of this Vow may not hurt oven those vibom he beliovea 
to be unjust he may not be angry with them be must 
love them thus be would oppose the tyranny whether of parents 
governments or others but will never hurt the tyrant The 
follower of Truth and Ahimsa will conquer the tyrant by love 
he will not carry out the tyrant e will but be will suffer punish 
ment even unto death (or dieobeying his will until the tyrant 
'himself 18 conquered 

3 THE VOW OP Celibacy 

It IS well mgh impossible to observe the foregoing two Vows 
Unless celibacy is also ooserved foe this vow it is not enough 
that one does not look upon another woman wuh a lustful eye 
he has 80 to oontrol hie animal pasBione that they will not be 
moved even m thought if he le married he will not have a oar 

nal mind regarding his wife but considering her as* hie lifelong 
-Iriend will establish with her the relationship of perfect purity 

A translation of the Gujarati draft oonstitution 
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i. CONTBOIi OF THE PALATE 
Until one has ovorooinc the plca'VirPF of the palate it is dif5- 
ouU to obaotvo the fotogoiiig Vows, mote espcoially that of ocli- 
baoy Control of the Palate is therefore treated as a eeparato 
observance. One desirous of serving the country will behove 
that eating is nooesBary only for sustaining the body, bo will, 
therefore, daily regulate and putily his diet and will either 
gradually or immediately in acoordauce with hie ability leave 
off such foods as may tend to stimulate animal pasBions or are 
otherwise uuneoesaaty, 

5, THE VOW OF NON-STEALIKG 
It IS not enough not to steal what is commonly oonsidored as 
other men’s property It is theft if wo use articles which wo do 
not really need. Nature provides from day to day just enough and 
no more for our daily needs, 

6, The Vow of non-fossession 

It 10 not enough not to possess and keep much, but it is ncces 
sary not to keep anything which may not bo absolutely neocBsary 
for our bodily wants, thus it one oan do without chairs, one should 
do so The follower of this vow will, therefore, by constantly- 
thinking thereover, simplify his life. 

SUBSIDIAEY OBSERVANCES 
Two observances are reduced from the foregoing. 

1. SWADESHI 

It IS inconsistent with Truth to use artiolos about whioh or 
about whose makers there is a possibility of deception. There- 
fore, for Instance, a votary of Truth will not use artioles manu- 
factured m the mills of Manchester, Germany or India, for ho 
does not know that there is no deoeption about them More- 
over labourers sufier much in the mills. Use of fire in the mills 
causes enormous destruction of life besides killing labourers beiore 
their time. Poreign goods and goods made by means of com 
plicated machinery ate, therefore, tabooed to a votary of Ahimsa 
Further refleotioa will show that use of such goods will involve 
a breach of the vows of non-stealing and* non-possession We 
wear foreign goods in preference to simplo goods made in out 
own hand looms because custom attributes greater beauty to 
them Artifioial beautifying of the body is a hindrance to a 
Brahmaohati , he will, therefore, avoid the use of any but 
the simplest goods- Therefore the vow of Swadeshi reo[uires the 
use of simple and simply made clothing to the exclusion of 
even buttons, foreign outs, eto , and so will Swadeshi he applied' 
to every department of hie, 

2 Fearlessness 

Ha who 18 aoted upon by fear oan hardly follow Truth or- 
Ahimsa, Managers will, the efore, endeavour to be free ftont. 
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tbfl fear of kiDS« peoplei east* famUifi tbleves robbert fero 
cloTxt aD)taa\B to^b *>* np eten iftv'b ^ Itoly tcarl n 

mao vriU defeod bimBcU agaioet otberi by Uotb force or lou) 
force 

VLRSACUL&nS 

It ts tbe belief cl Ibe taanagerr Ih^t no nation can rnaVe 
teal progress bj abandoning it* own la gnages tbej will 
Iberefoie tram thtmeelves Ibrough tbc xnediuin of tbeir reipeo 
tive teroacnlaia and at Ifcoy denro to be on terror of lotimaoj' 
STilb ibeir brethren from all patU of India they will learn the 
Cbiel Indian languages and at Banibrit is the key to all lb« 
Indian laDgnigee tbey trilMearn that also 
EASD LanoUft 

Managers believe that b>dy labour it a duly iroporei by nalnte 
upon mankind \Y«mfcy tbetetote ceiort to bodily labooe atone 
for oQt euslenance and me oot mental and eplritual ponera for the 
common good only and at the largest pereenlage In the world Uffs 
upon agriealtnre maosgors will devoio some ptrt of tbeir time to 
Yvoiking on the land and when such is nci porsibte perform some 
ntbet bodiW labour 

Hasd looms 

Managers believe that one of the ebist ramrt of poverty In the 
land IS the Tirtoal disappeatanes of coilou spiDoiog wheels and 
hand to mi Tbey wUI therefore make a great eflert to revive 
this icdusiry by working open hand looroa Ibtmielvei 
VOL1T1C8 

Politics ceoDoroio progresv eio are not oonsidrred to be inde 
pendent bunebee of leaioing but that tbey are all rooted in religion 
ADe 03 ttwill therefore be made to learn Politic* Lomomics 
Soeiai Reform etc in a teligioov spirit and work in oennceilori 
with these mattece will be taken up by the manexete with energy 
and deTotloD 

OANDIDATCB 

Those wbo are desirous of following out tbo foregoing pro 
gramme bat ate oot able immediately to take the necessary 
TOWS may be admitted as esndidales It is obligatory upon them 
to conform to the observances referred to aboTo though tbey do 
nos take the vows whilst tbey are In ibe Ashram and they will 
occupy the status of manegere when tbey are able to take the 
neoesBary vowa 

(3) STUDENTS 

1 Any children wboxbex bojB or gills Itom ioat years and 
Upwardemay be admitted 

2 Parents will have to eutrender all control over tbelc 

children , , 

'cl 
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3 Children may not be permitted to visit their patents until 
the whole course of study is finished 

4 Students will be taught to observe all the vows observable 
by the managers, 

5. They will be taugh, pcmoiples of religion, agneulturei 
hand loom weaving and literature, 

6 Literary knowlenge will be imparted through the reapootive 
vernaoulars of the students and will inoluae History, Geography, 
Mathematios, Eioonomioa, eto , learning of Sanskrit, Hindi and at 
least one Dtavidian Vornaoulac is obligatory. 

7 English Will be taught as a seooud language 

8. They will ha taught Urdu, Bengali, Tamil, Telagu and 
Devauagiti oharaotets 

9 Managers believe that the whole oourse will be completed 
in ten years Upon reaching the age of majority, siuaenta will ha ' 
given the option of taking the vows referred to in seotion 1 or retire 
from the Ashram, if its programme has not oommended itself to 
them. 

10 This option they will ezecoise when no longer they will 
require the assistanoe of their parents or other guardians, 

11 Every endeavour will be made -,o tcaen the students from 
the very beginning not to have the fear, “ what shall I do for my 
mainteuauea if and when 1 become an independent man ” 

12. Grown up persons also may be admitted as students. 

13 As a rule the simplest and the same style of clothing will 
ve worn tiy all, 

14 Pood will be simple Chillies will be exoluded altogetheB 
and no oondiments will be used generally except salt, pepper and 
tutmeriQ Milk and its products being 'a hmdcanoe to a celebate 
life and milk being often a cause of tuberoulosis, and having the 
same stimulating qualities as meat will be mo&t sparingly used if at 
all Pood Will be served thrioe In it dried and fresh iruits Will be 
liberally used All in tbe Ashram will be taught ptinoiples of 
Hygiene, 

15 There will be no vacation in this Ashram and no holidays 
as a rule, out during 1^ days per week the ordinary routine will be 
altered and students will have leisure to attend to their private 
personal work, 

16. During 3 months m tbe year those whose health permits 
Will be enabled to travel mostly on foot in the difierent parts of 

India. 
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17 1^0 fees Will be charged etibet BgaiDBtetudents or eaadi 

■dates hue patents or members themselves will be expected to con 
'itibate as mQob as tbe^ can towards the expenses o! the Ashram 

MlSOCnnANEOUS 

The management will be controlled solely by the managers 
'7he chief manager will control all admissions The expenses of 
oonduQiing the Ashram are being met from moneys already receiy 
ed by the chief manager and being received from frionds who are 
more or less believers in this Ashram The Ashram is situated m 
2 booses on the banks of the Qabarroati Abm dabad It is expect 
ed that m a lew months about lOO acree of gtouod will be aegmred 
for locating the Aehram thereon 

Notice 

Visitors are reqa sted dating their stay at the Ashram to 
observe us neurly aa poaeible the rnlee of the Ashram £very 
endeavour will be made to make them comforiable but they Will 
-oonfet upon the management a fa oor if they will bring with them 
their bedding and eating uiensila Those parents who intend send 
iDg their ohildren to the Aehram are advised to visit the Ashram 
No obildren will be admitted without being thoroughly examined 
as to their mental and moral oooditioo 



HI THE MEMORIAL TO Mk. MONTAGU 


The Gujarat Sablia of Alimcdahad under the direction of Mr, 
M.K Gandhi demsed an cxcellet t idea of prcscniin,g a monster 
peiitwn to the Right Uon'ble Mr Montagu, the Secretary of Slate 
fo7 India, and R, E the Viceroy in 1917 supporting the Congress 
League Scheme of Self Government for India, The idea was 
taken up by the leading political organizations in Ii.dto The 
following IS the English translation of the Gujarati petition — 

To the Rt, Hon Mr. E 8 Montagu, Boorctary of State for 
India. 


The peiiDion of the BcitiBh Buhjeots of Gu]atac humbly 
ehaweth, — 


(1) The petitioners have oonsidorcd and understood the 
Bwara] soheme prepared by the Gounoil of the All India Moslem 
League and iha All India CongeeBS Oommitteo and unanimous- 
ly adopted last jear ny the Indian National Congress and the All- 
India Moslem League, 

(9) The petitioners approve of the sohome 

(3) In the humble opinion of the petitioners, the reforms 
propoeea m the aforementioned scheme are absolutely neoessary in 
the interests of India and the Empire, 

(^) It IB further the petitioners’ be! “f that without suoh 
reforms India will not witness the era of true eontentment. 


For these reasons the petitioners respeotfully pray that you 
Will be pleased to give full consideration to and accept the reform 
proposals and thus render sucoessful vout visit taken at great 
inoonveniencB and fulfil the national hope. 

And for this aot of kindness^ the petitioners shall, lot ever, 
remain grateful. 

t 

Rules foe Voluntebes 

Gandhx also demsed tne following lules for the Volunteers 
to obtain signature — 


signatures to the petit.on, fiistit must be as- 
whether the person signing oorraotly understands the 
Eoaeme oesotibed m the petition or not, 

, ^ order to make people understand the soheme, it should 

inhabitants of the place, called together by a 
^ prepared by the Sabha. If, m suoh reading the people 
any new q^nestion, which oannot be answered out of the^ 
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Poreword tbeo tbe Yolaoieet ahontd not deoide tbe point bimseU 
bot Bboold refer it to tbe Chief of bis own Circle nod tbe go s 
tionee should QOt be allowed to stgo so long ua bo bas not beeu 
satisfied 

8 It should be clearly kept to miad that no kind of pres 
sure 18 to be us d on auf inhabitant of any place 

i Care sbonld be leken that GoTernment servants ns also 
people who ate nnable to understand do not sign by oversight 

5 Bignatates should not be taken from young people who 
appear to be noder the age of eighteen 

6 Bignatores should not be taken from school going stu 
dents whatever their age may be 

7 There IS no obieetion in taking stgnatnres from any man 
or woman if the Volunteer is convinced that be or she can under 
stand the matter 

8 A man or vromun who is unable to read or write abontd 
be made to put his or her cross and an authentication of it by a 
well known person of the (lace shonld be placed opposite the 
cross 

9 It should be kept In mind that eaoh signatore Is to he 
taken on two forma 

10 The papers should bo preserved without oeing soiled or 
QTumbUd 

11 The papers wbioh are not signed should at rnce be sent 
to the Head Office and a report should at once be sent to tbe 
Head Ofilca (totn the place where a meeting has been held or 
some attempt made 

li Tbe Volunteer has no aotbority to make any speech 
00 any subject outside the scope of petition or on any aabjeot 
relatiDg to hut not included m the Foreword 

IS First the inhabitants of a place shonld be called together 
and the Foreword read oqt to them and their signatares taken 
Alter that as many houses as oan be praoticable should be visited 
and the Signatures of )fae rest of tbe men and women taken But 
these should be takeu only after the Foreword has been explained 

11 It while vieitiog places or oalliog together people the 
police or any other officials object the Volunteer should politely 
reply that so long as tbe Head Office does not direct tbe cessation 
of work he would have to continue bis work If in doing this ho 
la arrested by the police he shonld allow himsell to he arrested 
but he ehoutd not tesisi the police And if suoh a thing happens 
he should at once eeud a detailed report to tbe Head Office If poo 
pie themselves hesitate to gather together through the fear of bo 
police or for any other cause the Volunteer ehoula give up that 
place and ebcula at once give information cl such au ooourrenco to 
tbe Head Office 



lY THIS 8WA.DJSSHI VOW 

Tne Jolloiuing are translations of Mr. M, K. Gandni s two 
articles on Stoadeshi co'iti ibuted to vctnacu^ar on iicaay 

pi evions to that which was fixed for taking that low in Bomoay. 
The English versions onginally appeal ca in the Bombay 
Ghi onicle" 

I 

Although the desire for Bwadeshi animating a lirgo numoor of 
people at the present inotneni is worthy of all praise, it seems o 
mp that they have not fully roaheod the diCQoulty in the way of its 
observance Vows are alwajs taken oalj' in respoot of matters 
otharwise diffioult of accomplishment When after a sor.es o 
efiorts \ie fail in aotng certain things, by taking a vow to do them 
we draw a cordon round ourselves, from which wo may never do 
free and thus we avoid failures Anything loss than such inflexible 
datermtnatiQu cannot oa called a vow It is not a pledge or vow 
when we say we shall so fat as possible do certain acts. If oy saying 
that wa shall, so far as wa can only use Swadeshi artioles we oao 
be aeemad to have taken the Swadeshi vow, then from the 
down to the labouring man vet} few people would oe lound who 
could not be oonsideied to have taken the pledge, but we want to go 
outside this oircle and aim at a much higher goal. And there is as 
muoh difference between the aot contemplated by us and the acts 
above desotibed as there is between a right angle and all other 
angles And if wa decide to take the Swadeshi vow in this spirit it 
is clear that it la well nigh impossible to take an all oomptehensive 
vow 

After having given deep consideration to the master for a 
number of years, it is sufiGiciencly demonstrated to mo that we oan 
take the full Swadeshi vow only in respeit of out olovhing, whether 
made of ootton, silk or wool Even in observing this vow we shall 
have to face many difficnlties in the initial srages and that is only 
"proper By patronising foreign cloth we have committed a deep 
Bin We have abandoned an ooonpation whioh, m point of import 
anoe, is second only to ..grioultute, and wc are face to face with a 
total disruption of a calling to which Kabir was born and whioh he 
adorned One meaning of the Swadeshi vow suggested by me iS 
that m taking it wa desire to do penanoe for our sins, that we eesire 
to resuscitate the almost lost art of hand-weaving, and that we are 
aetermmed to save out Hindustan orores of rupees whioh go out ot 
"it annually in exchange for the cloth we receive. Such high results 
cannot fas attained without difdculties , there must be obstacles m 
'iihe way. Things easily obtained are praotieally of no value, but, 
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towever difficult of otfervanco tbat plcagc mny be ecmo dav or 
other there is no escape frcia it if we wnnt onr country to rise to tie 
lull height And wo ebfll then a ccmpl sh the tow when we si all 
deem it a religious duty to use only that cloth which is entirely 
produced in the country and refrain from using any another 
A Hasty Generalisation 

Friends tell me that at the present moment we have pot 
enough Bwade^ht cloth to supply our wauts and ibai ibe exislicg 
mills are too few for the purpose Tl is appears to roe to be a hn ty 
generali aticn We can baroly expect sneb gooa (ortnne as to bare 
ibiity crotee of coveiianieie for Swadeshi A hardened optimist 
dare not expect more than a lew ialba and 1 antic pate no difficulty 
in pro idiDg them with Swadeshi cloth but where ibere is a ques 
tion cl relig on there is no room lor thoughts of oifficuliics Tbo 
general climate ol India is tuch that we rrquire very httlo clothing 
It IS no exaggeration to say that three lourtbs ol the middle class 
population use much unt ccessatj clcih rg llcreover when manj 
men take the tow tbeio would bo eet up many spinning wheels and 
hand looms India c^n product innutneiaVc wtaTtie They are 
merely awaiting encouragement Mainly two tblogs am needful 
vts sell denial and honesty It ts self CTident that ibe cosen 
anter must possess these tro qualities but in order to euable people 
to obaerTS such a great tow eomparatiTely raiily enr merchants 
aUo Will need to bo blessed with these qualities An honest and 
sell denying merchant will spin hia yarn only from lid 1.0 
cotton and confine wearing only to such cotton He will nnlr nps 
those oyes'wbioh ate made in looia When a msu dcsiieT to no a 
thing be cuUiTates ibe necerssr) ability to remote difficulties in 
hie path 

DESTROY AtiL FORBIOK CLOTIllhO 
It IS not enough that we manago tl neocseary with as little 
clothing as posfaible but for a full obsertauce it is further necessary 
to destroy all foreign clothing in our possession If we are satitfird 
that we erred in making use ol foreign cloth that we haro done an 
immense injury to India that we hats all but dtsirojed the race 
of wearers cloth stained with such sin is ohiy fit to be drslmyed 
In this eonneotion ft IB necessary to understand the distinotion 
between Bwadeshi and Soycott Swadeshi is a religious coucep 
ticn It 19 the na Ural duty imposed upou erery man The well 
being ol people depends upon it and the Swadeshi row canpot be 
taken in a punitive or leTengeful spirit The Swadeshi tow is not 
derived from any extraneous happening whereas Boycott is a 
purely Worldly and political weapon It is rootao in ill will ana a 
desire lor punishment and I can see notbicg but harm in Ibe end 
for a nation that resorts to boycott One who wishes to be a 
Batyegrahi for ever cannot partioipate m any Boyoott movement 
and a perpetual Satyagraha is impossible without Swadeshi This 
js the meaning I have understood to be given to boyoott It ha» 
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ita being mnnufnoturcd in foreign countno". When Bv’fidcqhi por*^ 
vades the country overy one will bo set a fhinl'ing why cotton 
Bbonld not be refined and Finn and \vixen in the plnc'’ whore it if 
produced, and when the Swadorbi manba rcFounds in every car 
millionB of men will have in their hande the ley to the oconomio 
salvation of India, Training for this doeo not require hundreds of 
years Whon the religiouE EcnEo la awakened pcople'R thoughts 
undergo a revolution in a Ringle moment Only cclfioss sa-'rifice is 
the siiic qua non The spirit of sacnfieo pervades the Indian 
atmosphere at the preoent moment If we fail lo preach Swidoshi 
at this supremo moment wo Bhall have to wring our hands m 
despair I beseech every Hindu, Mussalman, Sil h, Parsi, Chris- 
tian and Jew, who oclicvcs that he bclonrs to this country to take 
the Swadeshi vow and to npk others also to do lil ox iso It is my 
humble belief that if we eannot do oven this little for our country, 
we are born m it in xain Those x^ho think deep will see that such 
Swadeshi contains puro economics T hope that o'*cry man and 
woman xvill give serious thought to mj humble Eupcestion Imita- 
tion of English economics will spell our ruin 
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COUNT Leo TOLSToy 

God help oae deer broibert eod oo notkers Jo the Tranareal I 
Ibas game etroggle of (be lender agaiost the bersb of meekoees 
and lore againBi pride and vtoienoe )s every year making itself 
mote and more felt here among ns also espeoially lo one of the 
vary sharpest of tfae eonfliole of the religions Ian nith the worldly 
laws m refnsals of Military Servioe Snob refosals are becoming 
ever mere and more freqaeot I greet you fratetnally and am glad 
to have totarconrae with you 

Tour activity to the Transvaal as it seems to qs at tbs end 
of the world ts the most essential work the most important of 
all the work now being done m the world and in which not 
ooly the nations of (be Cbrietian bat of all the world will 
unavoidably take part [LtUer to iSr Qonihy ) 

FfiOF QlLBEBT MUBRA? 

Let me take a present day inetanoe of tbie battle betnoeo a 
aonl and a Governtneot a very ourions mitance because it la 
almost impossible wiibont more kuonledge thau most people Id 
E nglaud possesa to eay who wae wrong and who right 

About the year 1689 a young Indian student called Mohandas 
Karamcband Gsodbi came to England to study law He was 
rich and clever of a cultivated family gentle and modest in his 
manner Ha dressed and behaved like other people There was 
nothing partioulac about him to ebow that be had already taken a 
Jam vow to abstain from wine from flesh and from eezual 
iDteroonrse He took hie degree and became a successful 
lawyer in Bombay but he cared more for teligiou than law 
'Cirafftrrffry Vft 'Bsntft'rt/fvm Tfuwwinfii 'Sii ■gave wway rfi’i krrs 
money to good causes except the meagrest allowance He took 
TOWS of poverty Be ceased to practise at the law because bis 
religion— ‘a mysticism which eeeme to be as elosely related to 
Cbnatianity as it is to any traditional Indian religiou'—fotbade 
him to take part in a system which tried to do tight by violence 
When I met him in England m 1914 he ate I believe only rice 
aod drank only water and slept on the floor and bis wife who 
seemed to be bis companion in everything lived in the same way 
His oonversation was that of a cultivated and well read man 
9 ' 
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v?ith a oertatn indefinable fliiggcsfcion of saintliness. Hii patrio- 
tism, 'which 13 combined with an enthusiastic suppott of England 
agam3C Germany, is lotorwoiou with bis religion, ana aims 
at the moral regeneration of India on the linos of Indian 
thought, with no barriers boiween one Indian and another to 
the exclusion as far as possible of the influonoo of the West 
with its industrial slavery, its material oivihsation, Us money- 
worship, and its wars. (I am merely stating this view, of course, 
not either oritioising it or suggesting that it is right.) 

Oriental peoples, perhaps owing to causoa oonnootod with their 
form of civilisatioD, are apt to bo enormously influenced by great 
saintliness of oharaotot when they see it Like all great masses ot 
Ignorant people, however, they need some very plain and simple 
test to assure them that their hero is really a saint and not a 
humbug, and the test they habituallv apply is that of self denial 
Take vows of poverty, h\o on ticc ana water and they will listen 
to your preaching as several of out missionaticB have found , come 
to them eating and drinking and dressed in exponsivo European 
clothes — and they feel difierontly. It is far from a perfect test, but 
there is something in it At any rate I am told that Gandhi’a 
influenee in India is now enormous, almost equal to that of his 
friend, the late Me, Gokhalo 

And now for the battle. In South Africa there are some 
150,000 Indians, chiefly in Natal , and the South African Govern- 
ment, feeling ihat the colour question in its territories was gone 
sufficiently difficult already, detorroined to prevent tbo immigration 
of any more Indians, and il possible to expel those who were 
already there This last could not be done It violated a treaty 
it was opposed by Natal where rauoh of the industry depended on 
Indian labour *, and it was objected to by Inamn Government 
and the Home Government Then began a long struggle The ’ 
whites of South Africa determined to make life in South Africa 
unaesirabla, it not tor all Indians, at least for all Indiana above 
the coolie class Indians were specially taxed, were made to register 
in a degrading way ; they were classed with Negroes , their thumb- 
prints v?6te taken by the polioe as if they were otiminals If, owing 
to the Boruples ot the Government, the law was in any case too 
lenient, patriotic mobs undertook to nemedy the defect. Qiute 
early in the struggle the Indians in South Africa asked Mr Ganabi 
to come and help them He came as a barrister m 1893 , he was 
forbidden to plead. He proved his right to plead ; he won his case 
against the Asiatic Exclusion Aoi on grounds of constitutional law, 
and returned to India Gandhi oame again in 1895. He was 
mobbed and nearly killed at Durban I will not tell in detail bow 
he settled down eventually in South Afrioa as a leader . and 
counseller to hia people , how he found a settlement m the 
country outside Darban, where the workers should live direotly 
on the land, and all be bound by a 'vowof pov'erty. For many 
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yeais be was engaged in constant passive resistance to tbe 
■QovetQtnent and constant eQotts to latee and enoobla the tn 
ward life of tbe Indian oammanity Lat be was unlike other 
strikers or resistera in this that mostly the resister takes 
advantage of any dif&aulty of the Government lu order to press 
his claim tbe harder Gandhi when tbe Government was m any 
diffioaUy that be thought Beiious always relaxed hie resistance 
and oSared his help In 1899 oame tbe Boer War Gandhi im 
mediately organised an Indian Red Cross Uoit There was a 
popnlar movement for tefnsmg it and treating it as seditions 
But It was needed The soldiers wanted it It served through the 
War and was mentiooed in despatobes and tbanked publicly for 
Its skilful work and courage under fire In 1901 there was an 
outbreak of plague in Jobaonoabufg and Gandhi had private 
hospital opened before the public authorities had begun to act 
In 1909 there was a Native rebellion in Natal Gandhi raised 
and personally led a ootps ol sttetoher bearers whose work seems 
to have proved particularly dangeroua and painful G ndbi was 
thanked by the Governor lo Natal and shortly afterwards thrown 
into jail in Jobsunesbarg 

Iiastly in 19L3 when he wa« being repeatedly imprisoned 
among criminals of the lowest olass and his followers were in 
jail to the member of 3 dOO in the very midst of the general 
strike of lodiaos in the Transvaal and Natal there occurred tbe 
sadden and dangerone railway strike which endangered for the 
'time the very existeooe of organised sooitty in South Aftioa Prom 
the ordinary agitator e poiut of view tbe game was in Gandhis 
bands He had only to strike his hardest Instead be gave or 
det for hie people to resume work till tbe OovetomeoK ebould be 
safe Bgaio I cannot eay bow ofiea be was imprisoned bow of eu 
mobbed and aaaaulted or what pains were taken to moitify and 
humiliate him m pobito But by 1918 tbe Indisn case bad been 
taken up by Lord Hatdinge and tbe Government of India An 
Imperial Commission reported in bis favour on moat of tbe poiuts 
at issue and an Act was passed according to tbe Commiesion s 
leoommeodatione entitled the Indian Relief Act 

My sketch is vetv imperfect tbe story forms an eitraordin 
ary illustration of a contest wbioh was won or praotioaliy won 
by a policy of doing no wroflg oommitting no violence buc simp 
ly enduring all the pumshuteate tbe other side could lufiict until 
they become weary aud ashamed of punisbiug A battle of the 
uoaided human soul against overwhelming material foroe and it 
onds oy the units of material foroe gradually desertiug their own 
banners and coming ronod to the sue of the soul I 

Fbrsons in power should be very careful how they deal with 
a man who cares nothing for sensual pleasure nothing for riches 
nothing for comfort or prais® or promotion but is simply deter 
mined to do what be believes to be right He is a dangerous and. 
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unoomlottable enemy beoauee hie body, which you 

conquer, gives yon so little putohaae upon his soul {Eibbert 

Journal) 


LORD HARDING E 

Recently your oompatiiots in South Africa have taken matters 
into their own handst by organising what is called passive resist- 
anoa to laws which they consider invidious, and unjust, an opi- 
nion which we who "Watch their struggles from afar cannot but 
share They have violated, as they intended to violate, those 
laws, with full knowledge of the penalties involved and ready with 
all courage and patience to endure those penalties. In all this 
they have the sympathy of Inoia — de^p and burning — and not 
only of India, but of all those who, like myself, without being 
Indians themselves, have feelings of sympathy for ihe people of 
this country (Speech at Madras, December, 1913 ) 

Lord Ampthidd 

Mr Gandhi has been denounced in this country, even by 
responsible persons, as an ordinary agitator , there have not even 
been wanting suggestions that his motives are those of selMuterest 
and pecuniary profits. 

A perusal of these page8'(Doke’8 Gandhi) * ought to dispel any 
such notions from the mind of any fair man who has been misled' 
into entertaining them. And with a better knowledge of the man, 
there must come a better knowledge of the matter, 

« • • » 


I have no more earnest hope than that Mr Gandhi and his 
fellow-countrymen may see the accomplishment of that end, for 
which they have struggled so bravely and sacrificed so much, be- 
fore ihis book IS published (From ihe Introduction to Dev, 
Mr. Doke’s book “An Indian Patriot in South Africa )” 

The lord Bishop of Madras 

c 

1 frankly confess, though it deeply gtie^'es me to say it, that 
I see in Mr Gandhi, the patient sufferer for the cause of righte- 
ousness and mercy, a truer representative of the Crucified Savi- 
our than the men who have thrown him into prison and yet call 
themselves by the name of Christ (Loud applause.) (Speech 
atthe Y M C A Auditorium, Decembei , 1913) 


M K. Gandhi An Indian Patriot in Sourh Africa. By Rev. 
Joseph Doke, with an Introduction by Lord Ampthill Price Re 1. 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras 
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i/onD Qdadstonb 

Mr Gaodbi h)3 BbowQ a aiQgte mmied deTotioo to bi* oaose 
-^bioli has wan the admicatiiD ot all wb*) andersisnd tbe difSocUy 
and dansar ot tbe pasitioo [2/etfer ta the Ohairmnn of the Reeep 
-txon CommtUee at the Hotel Oecit London 8th Avgust 

The Hoh M» Jaubsos 

Ab ioc Mr G-iadhi be would loiva bebiod biifi a bigb reputa 
tioQ ot whole taeaitcdaeas ot purpose ot bealtbj amoitiou aod 
sell saorifioe aod ot everythtog wbiob ao Koglisbrnau respected 
ID tbe makiog ot a mao {At a Farewell Meeting at Durban 
-July 1914 ) 

Indian 0/Jm»on— B ooth Apbioa 19U 

It haa been our lot to bid tatewell to manjr a friend during 
tbe years this joaroat baa been lu existeoce bat never before have 
-we experienced each a sonse of lose aa we do at tbe present monient 
by the deparcute of Mr Gaodhi aod bis dear wife to lodia 
Mr Gaodbi a asaaeiations with this piper and tbe Fbceiix 
Bettlemeok bate been ao intimate that we oaonoi trust oarseltes 
to make any lengthy referenoe to bis various aotivities oo oor 
babalt Mr Giadhi is a pin of ourselves bis life bas been out 
life hie ideals ours It is not possible to express in pnoted 
words oar feeliDga ou this ooeasioo Be bas been agoide pbiloso 
pber aud friend and wbat is mueb more a btotbet in whom 
we have oonfided oat Joys aud sorrows our hopes and fears We 
Tenture to say that bis inflaenee npon us will remsm even though 
bis physical body is removed to a distanoe Wa only hope that 
oar feeble eSorts oo behalf of the Indian oomtaouity and the 
Bmpire will pQssegs some spark of the greatness of purpose noble 
ness oI mind and seldessnees of obaraoter that have ao marked 
tbe life of Mr Gandbi Mrs Gaudbi has played tbs part of both 
mother aad sister and we shall ever remember her with aQeotiou 
■aud esteem 

SIR Henry cotton 

Mr Gandbi had p aotioally woo tbe battle be had been figbt 
lOg and was returning to India to resume as they All bopedt the 
practiae ot bta pcotessioa under happier auspices than it had been 
his fate to enjoy in Sooth Africa aod to meet tbe thoasanda of bis 
eoanttymen by whom bis name would never ba forgotten 
YFareioefI tn London) 

Mb cbablbs Robcbis M f 

Tbe lyoik wbiob Mr Gandbi had -at heart was mainly aooom 
plished as far as South Africa was conoetned although it might 
remain to be mote completely fulfilled in other parts of tbe Empire 
Hs should like to take the opportanity of thanking Mr Gandhi foe 
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the help he had tendeirod to the ambulanoe moveinent, and to 
testify to the really excellent work which Indiana were doing i& 
oonneotion with it (Hoar, Hear). It might be that in leaving 
England Mr Gandhi felt to some extent dipeppomled m the hope 
of giving that help which ho had so willingly afforded in South 
Africa , but the prospect lay before him of more good work in India, 
(Hear, Hear). (Fareioell Meeting in London). 

SENATOK W.P. 80HREINEB 

He had great pleasure in testifying here that among the pure 
spirited men who worked for no gain, no profit, many kicks, but 
with high ideals, they could recommend themselves to Mr. Gandhi, 
An unselfish man. one whom, he was proud to say. he recognised as 
a member of the profession to which he himself belonged, and one 
who in any other calling might have made great gains In going 
round with Mr, Gandhi he believed Mr Gokbale would be intro- 
duced, without any bias and bitterness, to the problems in detail 
which he would have to meet. {Speech at the Cape Town 
Meeting, Oct, 22, 1912.) 

G K, GOKHALE 

Only those who have come in personal contaot with Mr 
Gandhi as ha is now, can realise the wonderful personality of the 
man. He is without doubt made of the stuff of whioh heroes and 
martyrs are made Nay more. He has in him the marvellous 
spiritual power to turn ordinary men around him into heroes and 
martyrs During the recent passive resistance struggle in the 
Transvaal — would you behave it ? — twenty-seven hundred sentences 
of imprisonment were borne by our countrymen there under Mr. 
Gandhi’s guidance to uphold the honour of their country Borne of 
the men among them were very substantial persons, some were 
small traders, but the bulk of them were poor bumble individuals, 
hawkers, working men and so forth, men without education, men 
not aooustomed m thair life to think or talk of their country. And 
yet these men braved the horrors of jail life in the Transvaal and 
some of them braved them again and again rather than submit to 
degrading legislation directed against their country. Many homes 
Ware broken m the oourse of that struggle, many families dispersed, 
some men at one time wealthy lost their all and became paupers, 
women and ohildi^en endured untold hardships. But they were 
touched by Mr Gandhi’s spirit and that had wrought the trans- 
formation, thus illustrating the great power wbioh the spirit of man 
can exercise over human minds and even over physical surround- 
IngB In all my life I have known only two men who have affected 
me spiritually in the manner that Mr, Gandhi does — out fereat 
patriamh, Mr Dadabhai Naoroji and my late master, Mr, Ranade— 
men before whom not only are we ashamed of doing anyching 
imworthy, bi^ in whose presence our very minds are afraid of 
tniDking anything that is unworthy The Indian cause in South. 
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Aftioa has really been bniU tip by Mr Qatidbi Wikhonk eelt and 
withoak ekaiD be has foagbt hia great ilgbk for ibis coantry dntiag 
a period now of twenty years and India owes an immense debt of 
gratitude to him He has eac.rtfloed bimaeH utteely in the eemce 
of the cause He had a splendid practice at the Bar making as 
much as £5 000 to £6 000 a ea wh oh ta considered to 
be a very good looome lor a lawyer in South Africa But 
be has given all that up and he lives now on £3 a month 
like the poorest man in the atr et One moat strikiog fact 
about him is that though be has waged this great struggle so 
ceaselessly his mind is absolutely free from all bitterness against 
Europeans And in my tour nothing warmed my heart more than 
to see the universal esteem to which the European community in 
South Afrtoa holds Mr Qaodhi At every gathering leading Euro 
peans when they oome to know that Mr Gandhi was tberei 
would immediately gather round him anxious to shake 
hands with him making it qaite clear that though they 
fought him hard end tried to crush him in the course of 
the struggle they honoured him aa a mao To my mind 
Mr Gandhi s leadership of the Indian oause in Bouth Africa 
IB the greaiest asset of that cause and it was an Inestimable 
privilege to me tbai he was with me throughout my tour to pilot 
kne safely through my diffiouUiea f Speech af ffte Bombay Touirt 
^afl Afeefin^irt JDeeember J9I2 ) 

BEV Joseph doe^ 

li would be oifBoult to imagine a lile less open to the assaults 
of pride or sloth than the life lived here Everything that can 
minister to the flesH is abjured Of all men Mr Gaodbi reminds 
one of Pucum of whom Kipling writes He bad used 

his wealth and his power for what he knew both to be worth he 
had taken honour when it came lo bis way be had seen men and 
cities tar and near and men and cities bao stood up and honoured 
him Now be would let these things go as a mau drops the cloak 
be needs no longer Tbfe le a gtapbio picture of our friend He 
simply dees whs he believes to be bis duty aooepts every experi 
enoe that ensues with calmnese takes honour if it comes without 
pride and then lets it go as a man drops the cloak be needs no 
longer*' In the position of Purum Bbagat ” he would do easily 
what theBhagatdid and no one even now would be su prised to 
see him go forth at some call which no one else can bear bis crutch 
under arm bis begging bowl in his band an antelope skin flung 
around him and a smile of deep oooteot on bis lips 

“ That man alone is wise 

Who keeps the mastery of himself * 

(From An Indian Patriot in Bouth Africa ) 
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MBS, ANNIE BESANT 

Among UB, as I write, la dwelling for brief epaoe one whose 
presence is a benediotion and whose feet sanotify every honse into 
which he enters — Gandhi, out Martvr and Saint, He too by 
strange ways was Jed into ciroumstanoes in which alone could 
flower all that he brought wiih him of patient, unwearying cour- 
age that naught might daunt, unselfi-’hoess that found its joy m 
BBcrifioe, encuranoe so sweetly gentle that its power was not readily 
understood. As I stood for a moment (aoing him, baud clasped in 
hand, I saw in him that aeathless Spirit which redeems by suffer- 
ing, and in death wins life for others, one of those marked out for 
the high service of becoming Saviours and Helpers of humanity, I 
who tread the path of the warrior, not that of the Saint, who 
battle against Enthroned Injustice by assault, not by meakness, I 
recognise in this man, so fr^il and yet so mighty, one of those 
whose names live m history among those of whom it is said “ He 
saved others himself he could not save" (New India) 

Sib P. M. Mehta 

" The whole oountty has resounded with the tale of Mr. 
Gandhi’s great deeds, his OQnr,»ge, his great moral qualities, his 
labours and his suflerings in the cause of Indians m South Africa 
So long as we have Indians like Mr Ganohi and Indian women 
like Mrs Gandhi we need not despair of out country They show 
that at the proper time and as occasion may arise they are possesB- 
ed of the highest! qualuies of courage, heroism and oapaoity of 
endurance and sufietiog,” ( At the Bombay Town Hall Meeting tn 
December, 1912) 

I tell you what I feel sincerely that there has been no more 
touching episode lu the whole history of the oampaigu than the 
ooDversatiOD which Mrs Gandhi had with nei husband before she 
oast in bet lot with him in the Passive Resistance Movement. 
After the deoision of the Supreme Court there denying the 
legitimacy of Hindu and Mahomedan marriages, she asked him : ^ 
"Am I your wife or not ? I am not yonr wife if this decision 
stands, and if I am not your wife, I am not a woman of any true 
womanhood in the estimation of my own sex, and my children ate 
illegitimate ’’ Mr Gandhi must have knouTn what it was to 
expose tender women to the hardships of the , campaign, but, in 
spite of hiB pleading, that brave lady decided to oast in her lot 
With those men who were fighting for the cause History records 
the deeds of many heroines, and I feel that Mrs Gandhi will stand 
as one of the foremost heroines in the whoie world (Sveech at the 
Bombav Town Hall Meeting, Dec 1973) 

Mbs. saeojini naidd 

She (Mrs Gandhi) sat by bet husband’s side simple and 
serene and dignified in the bout of triumph as she had proved 
herself simple and serene and daunllesa in the hour of trial and 
irageay 
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I h&ve a vision toQ-of bet btAve (rai) litiD worn hand nhioh 
onust have held aloft the lamp of her eouoEr; s honour uodimmed 
tn an alien land working at tough gartneuw lot wounded soldiers 
ID another 

The great South Afrioan leader mho to quote Mr Gokhale s 
apt phrase bad moulded heroes out ol 0 U 7 was reolimngt a little 
ill and weary ou the floor eating his frugal meal of nnts and fruits 
(which I shared) ana his wife was busy and content as though she 
were a mere modeat housewite abeotbeu in % huudted details of 
household service a> d not the world fanieo her me of a hundred 
noble sofletings in a nation e eanae iFrcrn letter fo Lady Mchfa 
■on Mrs Qandhi Fehrutry 191S ) 


Dr SOdbamami\ iyrq 

It IS a life ever; luoueut tn which from the day on whloh he 
eethia foot on the South tfrioan eo 1 to ifap day on nbieh he left it 
aeeetves to ha teoorded m every vernacnlar of this oountry in 
flbaste and impreeaive language id detri bated broadcast so that 
the koowledge thereof tnav extend to every man woman or rhild 
jobeers) The work done by him le ruob as to extort from the 
biStortana of this century aamiration Great as has been the work 
done by him my oonviotton i« that the work be has done is 
simply a preparation to what be u cestined to do id the future 
(eheete) 

Wba is wanted in fudta is not e> muob martial oapaeiw 
physical force power to threaten oihor people We want the 
soul force which Me Gandhi is trying to work up Bou) force 
consists in a mso being prepared to ondergo any physical or mental 
suflering taking the ptec ution rhat he will not lay a bingle finger 
to inflict physical force upon the other side It was that sonl 
force that was manileeied by the Booth African Indians and it was 
the same force that should be developed in this onuotry [Speech 
tn Madras in trefcominp dfr and Mrs Oandht June 2915 ] 

BIB RADINDBANATn TAGORE 

The power our fellow countrymen have shown in standing firm 
for their catire nndel s verest trUle flghtiog unarmed against 
fearful odds has given ns a firmer faith In the strength of the God 
that can defy sufieiings and defeats at the hands of physical 
supremacy tba can meke tts gams ol its losses (Leffer fo 
Mr Oandht ) 


BAIi GANQADHAB TlDAE 

The duty of every patriot is to insist on the oppressions 
miEbrles and oomplaints of the people in such a way that they may 
compel the attention of the Ooveroment and force them to bring 
in reform Mr Qaudhi did this dnty very well and so be deserves 
the honour and praise given to him by the public [J'row the 
foreword to Mr Oandht s ' Lt/e ' sn Maratht ] 
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L&IiA LAJPAT RAI 

Gandhi’s simplioity, opennoss, (ranknoss and diteotness oon- 
louud the modern politician, parliamentarian and publioist They 
Buspeot him of some deep design. He feats no one and frightens 
no one He reoDgnises no conventions except suoh as are 
abaolntely neoe^aaty not to remove him from society of men and 
women He reoogoisea no masters and no gurus He claims no 
chelas though he has many He has and protends to no super- 
natural povrers, though oredulons people believe that he is 
endowed with them He owns no property, keeps no bant 
aooounts, makes no investments, yet makes no fuss aoout asking 
for anything he needs Suoh of his countrymen as have drunk 
deep from the fountains of European history -and European 
politics and who have developed a oeep love for European manners 
and European culture neither understand nor like him In their 
eyes he is a barbarian, a visionary, and a dreamer He has 
probably something of all these qualnies, beoause ho is neatest to 
the verities of life and can look at things with plain eyes without 
the glasses of civilization and sophistry. 

Some say he is a nihilist; others that he is an anarohist ; 
others again that he is a Tolstoian He is none of these things 
He IB a plain Indian patriot who believes m God, religion and the 
Scriptures. 


Dr J H HOLMES 

As he moves from city to city, crowds of thirty and even fifty 
thousand people assemble to heat his words As ho pauses for the 
night in a village, or in the open oounttyside, great throngs come 
to him as to a holy shrine He would seem to be what the Indians 
regard him — the petfeoc ana universal man Tu his personal 
oharaoter, he is simple and undefiled In hia pohtioal endeavours, 
he IB as stern a realist as Lenin, working steadfastly toward a fair 
ioal of liberation whioh must be won At the same time, however, 
he IB an idealist like Romain Rollanfi living ever m the pure 
radiance of the spirit When I think of Roiland, as I have said, I 
Mink of Tolstoi When 1 think of Lenin, L think of Napoleon 
But when 1 think of Gandhi, I think of Jesus Christ He'lives hiff 
life , he speaks his word , he eufiera, stt'veS and will soma day 
nobly die, for His kingdom upon earth 

Do you reoall how it is told of Jesus, that one day, as he was 
beard his disoiples quarrelling. And he said. 
What were ye reasoning on the way And they said they had 
disputed who was the greatest And Jesus said, “ If any man 
Would be first among you, let him be the servant of all ” 
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Un W W PEABEOS 

UbatcTer ms}* bo one b porsooal opinion ol tbo Indiiin leaderr. 
M K Gandbi there can he no doubttbat bs is a rfmarkabio tn»n 
Bemarkable because bia atandard of eooduci and method of action 
ate Boentirei? dtCerent Itom tboaoof otbeilodian leaders Btates 
men and politicians are eeldom Raided bj the nolirrs Trbich 
compel Oandbt to aotion and (be verj fact that in bim vre see a 
man nbo melds enormons inflaeoee orer bis conntr^men bj a 
obaraotec-*tbe exact aotitbeiie of tbe ordinarj political leader— 
gives to hie personalit}’ a pecnltar interest One OoTernor of a 
British PtoTiDce in the East bat drserlbed bim at a dargercos 
and mlsgnided saint Ererpone nbetber Ire or friend egreei id 
regarcing bim as a saint And tl ia beLtuse of bit eridcnt saintli 
ness ol charaoter that he has snob an noparalleted iDlloeDce to 
India at tbo present dap 

Gandhi has been able to ooite people of India ai tbep bare 
never before been united not onip became of bis unfaltering lopaltp 
to a moral ideal and bp bis aostere ard aseetie personal life bnt 
beoaose tbe British Government bas itself fed foe! to tbe fires of 
national aspiration Confronting tbe most ponerlol Empire in 
existenoe atands one man Gaodbl «bo cares nothing for bis own 
personal life who Is nneompromitiDgand fearless in the application 
of prinoiples which ha has onea accepted and who scorns anp 
longer to receive or brg for favome from a G'^vernment which be 
regards at having forfeited all iltla to oonfideDce respect or sup 
port He believes to oonqaetiog bate bp love in tbe itinmpb of 
tight over might and all tbe eOort of bis pablio life is directed 
inwards periasdiog the masses of India of tbe truth of this ideal 
{Tht Asian Beoteto ) 

Mb FEBOIVAL LANDO^ 

Beated on tbe floor in a small barelp fnrnisbed room I found 
tbo Mabatma olad in lougb white home spun Ho turned up to 
me wnb a smite of welcome the tppioal bead of tbe idealist— tbe 
skull well formed and floe p modelled tbe face narrowing to tbo 
pointed ohm His epes are deep kindlp and entirelp same bis 
bair is greping a litticover tbe forebead Be speaks gentip and 
well and in bis voice is a note of detaobment wbicb leuds uncanny 
loroe to tbe Strangs dootrmes that be has given up bis life to teaob 
One could not imsgine bim ruffled bastp or rseenttul not tbe 
least part of the moi;*) suptemsop in bis orassde is his universallp 
known willingness t^urn the other ofaeek to tbe emiter From the 
first it must be realised that eoneoionslp bis teaching has been 
influenced bp that of Obrist for whom his admiration baa long 
been tbe almost dominating featnro nf bis spiritual life and prob 
ablp tbe external character of hie dailp aotiviip baa been modelled 
also upon Him He made a onrions observation daring our convet 
satioD whioh throws' some light upon biB interpretation of the 
Galilean Teacher In answer to a remark of mine that Obrist 
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siriotly abatainfcd from mterfetmg iti politics, Mt. Gandhi answeted* 
“ I do nnt think so bub, if you are right, the less Christ m that 
was He ” {Daily Telegraph,) 

COL. J 0. WEDGWOOD, M. P. 

One does not feel it blaapheunus to oorQpa’'o him with Christ , 
and Christ, too, one suspeots, gave infinite trouble to reasonable 
and respectable followers For Gandhi is a philosophic auarohist— 
a new edition of Tolstoy, without Tolstoy’s past and a Tolstoy who 
has long sinoe subdued Nature and shrunk into simplicity [The 
Nation 1 

MR. BLANCH WATSON 

The West is watching the people whose high privilege it is to 
the world Shat the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth are ptaotioable. 
Gandhi is a born leader, and all sorts and conditions of people are 
seoonaiDg him These millions of men ann women ate carrying the 
fight for independence to the high ground of the spirit, and their 
'goal 18 a free India And India freed by such methods will mean a 
Iree world ! (The " Sinn Feiner" of New Yoih ) 

Benjamin Collins Woodbury 

When shall there be again revealed a Saint, 

A holy man, a Saviour of his race. 

When shall the Christ once more reveal his face ? 

Gautama left his ’ bode without complaint, 

Till weary, hungered, desolate and faint 
He sank beneath the bo tree with his load, 

As on the Path of solitude he stood , 

And Jesus died to still the sinner’s plaint 
L'vqs there a man as faithful to his vow ? 

Mahatma to a bounded race of men • 

Aye, Gandhi seeks bis nation’s soul to free , 

Unto the least Ye do it unto Me ! 

Hath Buddha found in peace Nil vana now , 

Or doth a Christ walk on the earth again ? 

“lUnifp,” Chicago 
Mr. Ben spoor, m. p, 

Who and what is this man of whom it can be said as it was 
said of one of old that even his enemies “ can find no fault in 
him ” ’ His bitterest opponents unite in tributes to his transparent 
sincerity, moral courage, and spiritual intensity, (One oan, of 
course, disregard the irresponsible comments of certain members of 
the British Parliament whose oloudy prejudice obscures judgment 
—their remedy of " hang Gandhi " has just that weight which a 
pitiful bigotry ensures) Even Bir Valentine Ohirol, while of 
opinion that Gandhi is “ more unbalanced,” suggests that he has 
increased in spiritual statute.” Some folks believe Mahatmaji is 
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mad-all who know him agteo that ha la good lo thia topay tatvy 
'WQild tt may well be that goadoeaa and honeaty lie atrasgely near 
to madneBs loan age of lal^e valnea what obanoe has Bight? 
And With Troth on the eoaS Id and Wrong on the throne it is too 
mnoh to expect tair esuataiesot men and tnovementB StiU to 
those who have met and talked with Qaadbi who bave aeen him m 
a small bosmees mrettog or holdiug vaat mol ttodea under same 
subtler spell than mere oratory produces we haTe aat alone with 
him in the quiet or area the eager throng pressing around to 
touch the hem ol hts garment or to kneel and toiiob hia leet—to 
those he eeema to poasees » power granted to few Call it madness 
it you like there le a strength m that frail body whioh defies all 
thecomhinationa ot polutoal expediency however highly organised 
they may be Oandbi has probably a larger following than any 
Itytog man And it is not the maeaea only wbo accept bis 
leadership Be is Mahatmaji to intet/efituals even highly 
placed offiaera o( the Oovsrnmeot exist wbo rrcogoiae in him the 
compelling authority of real oharioter The West has produced a 
Lenin strong maaterful releoiless alike lu logic and method 
The East bad given binb tn a Oandhi pqq strorg masterful 
and releotleee fiut whilst the former pins bfs faith on fores the 
Ltiee retica on non rest unce Ooe trosiB the sword the other 
trnats the spirit To an sztesordio r manner tbe e men appear 
to luoaroate tboae fuDdajneoiaJiy opposfog f rces that— behind all 
(be aurfacc truggles of our naj— are fighting (ct tupremaoy 
fFauioellUtler to ihe Press Jan 1921) 

D r 

Q a geniue Ilea m making lost causes live To his disarm 
mg sweetness of a aaint be adds all the arts of the advocate In 
Bonth Africa be matobed even Qenernl Bninfs They sparred for 
years oyer Indian claims withoot quarrelliog 

The key to Oaodbi ^od Qandbism is wrapped in bis se] 
revealing sentence Most religious men I have met are politicians 
m diBgmse I however who wear tbs gaiee of politioian am. at 
heart a teligioue man {The Datly ila%l} 

TBE ‘HATIOM and TBE ATHEJlEEM 

Kr Gandhi is a figure of such significance that even the 
remoteness mental and pfajsioal of India cannot obscure him 
One realizes that he IB ID India what Tolatoy was in Bussia a 
personality wh oh inoarnatea the charioteriatio spiritual vision oL 
ins race 
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MR 8, E, STOKES 

A 6 last wa have found a MAN, honest, (earless, and fired with 
true patriosiem — a man whom the common people trust and one 
who 18 able to fire them with the flame of his own idealism If 
wa saorifiee him to our petty doubts and fears, the time will come 
when wa shall deeply and vainly regret it, for such leaders are not 
tgtanted to a nation every day 

Thera is no qaeation as to whether Mahatma]i is worthy to 
lead India, it remains to be seen if India is worthy of us great 
-leader, and will loyally support him in his great aot of frtith, 

Vincent Anderson 

All India 13 at the feat of Mihindis Xatamohand Gindhi. 
Pteaohing a poliiioal oread that IS new to the Hindu ana renew- 
ing VediQ ideals of asoatioism and saotifioa in his own life, this 
-man has within a brief spin of months mitad Hindu and Muham- 
madan in a common bond of fraternity that has not ousted in 
India amea the days of G lu.am » A sniali, slim, dark, composed 
man with a ttamandouj personal magietism, a man with the 
untiring energy of Rooseyell, the human sympathy of Dabs and the . 
philosophy of Tolstoy, Gandhi has developed into a foroe so potent 
that thaEogiish dare not imprison him * (N’a'ion, Neu> Yjrh\ 

SIR VADENTINB OHIBOD 

0 his earnestness and smoerity no one who listena to him 
nan eatarcam much doubt, no? of his childlike simplioity if he oan 
’persuade himself that all those behind and beside him ate inspir- 
ed by his own idealism, 

With a perfect command of accurate and luoid English, and 
in a voice as persuasive as his whole manner is gentleness itself, 
he explains, more m pity than m anger, that India has at last re- 
covered her own soul through the fiery ordeal whioh Hindus and 
Mahomedans hau alike uadotgooe in the Punjab and the perfect 
aot of faith which the ‘ Khilafat’ meant for all Mahomedans, 

Not, however oy violonoe, hut by, her unique ' soul force,’ 
would she attain to ‘ Swaraj,’ and, purgea of the degrading in- 
flueucas of British rule and Western oivilif^ation, return to the 
aocieat ways of Vedic wisdom, and to the peace which was hers 
before alien domination divided and exploited her people , — Times 

Mr 0 E ANDREWS 

In Mahatma Gandhi we have a volcanio personality, 
a moral genius o, the fi-st order, who has revealed to us all the 
hidden power of a living freedom from within, who has taught us 
to depend not on any external resouroes but on ourselves My 
whole heart goes out to bis appeal and I have a great hope that, 
along this path, independence will be reached at last, 

'* Written some months before his arrest. 
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I oome b&ok (tom thts method ot douMtal evolutioa 
to the cDCrte iDC sive method of Mabatm% Gacdht I oaD see that 
he outs at the yetj toot oi the disease He is I*ke a surgeon per 
iotmiDg an opetatiou lalhet ibau a physician aamiaistering 
soothing drugs And as bis surgeon e koifa outs deep we can see 
at once the recovery of the patient beginning to take place— the 
recovery of self respect and manhood and independence 
Snoh personalitie as that ot Mahatma Gandhi which can inspire 
a whole nation ate rate indeed in human history 

BABINDBANATH ^AQORB 

The secret of Gandhi e saooess lies in bis dynamic spiritual 
-strength and inaeasauc self saorifiea Many publio men make 
saorifioes foe selfish reasons It is a sort of investment that yields 
handsome dividends Gandhi ts altogether different He is 
unique in bis nooility His very life is another name for saorifioe 
He saorifioe itself 

He covets no pcwer no position no wealth no name and 
no fame Offer him the throne of all India he will refuse to sit 
-on It but will sell the jewels and distribute the money among 
the needy 

Give him all the money America pisseases and he will 
■oertainly zefnee to accept u unless to be given away (or a worthy 
cause for the nplife of humanity 

Hts soul 18 perpetually anzioos to give and be expects 
aoaoluiely nothing in return— not even thanks Tois is no ex 
aggeratiou foe I know him well 

He came to our eoboot at Bolpnr and lived wub us lor some 
time His power of saotifice beoomes all the mote irresistible 
because it is wedded with bis paramonot fearlessoess 

Emperors and Maharajas guns and bayonets imprisonments 
and loriutes insnUs and injuries ^ even death itsell oan never 
-daunt the spirit of Gandhi 

His is a lib rateu e^ul If aoy one straoglas ms I shall be 
crying for help but if Gandhi were strangled 1 am sure be would 
not ory He may lav^b at bis strangler ani it he has to die he 
will die BiDiliQg 

Hia simplicity of life IS obildlibs his adhitanoe to tru h u 
tinflinshiDg bis love for mtakiod IS positive and aggresiive Ha 
has what is known as she Cacist spirit Tae linger 1 know from 
the better I like him It is used! s for ms to say that this great 
man ts destined to play a peomment pact lu mnuldiug the future 
of the world 

t* Su h a greit mn d serves io b b ter htoia-t tn Ihs wjrld 
Why don tyoumakehim known you are a world figure^ ash d ihi 
interviewer Tagore said — ] 
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“ How OBtj I malie him knoxvc ? lam nothing compared to 
hiB illumineo bouI And no truly great man hns to be maae great. 
They are great in their own glory, and when the world is ready 
thej beocme famouB by dint ol iheir own grea ness When th& 
time oomeB Gandhi will be known, lor the world needs him and 
hiB meesage of love, liberty and brotherhood 

“ The Boul of the Eaat has found a worthy symbol in Ganahi , 
tor he IS most ekquenily proving that man ib essentially a epiti 
tual neicg, that he flourishes the best in the realm of toe moral 
and the spiritual, and mosttpositivelv porisheB both bodv and soul 
in the atmosphere of haiteo and gunpowoer smoke.’ —(From an 
intovieio in America) 


8. W. GLEMES 

Ab I lalken with Mr Gandhi, I marvellea at the simphoity of 
his creBs He wo-e ooatse white oloih, with a Kanibal thrown 
over hi8 body to protect him from the cold A little white cap was 
his only head oovtring As he eat on the floor facing me, I asked 
myself, how can this little man, with his thin face and large 
protruding ears, ana quiet brown eyes, bo the great Ganahi about 
whom I have heata so much ? All doubts were set aside, when we 
begau to talk I do not agree with all the methods that Mr Gandhi 
employs to bring about the desired end , but I do want td beat 
this personal testimony of the man himself. Mr Gandhi is a 
spiritual man Ho is a thinker. In my short interview, 1 had 
the same heart to heart fellowship with him as I have bad scores 
of limes with some of God’s saints I took bnowlodge that this 
man had been to the source of Christian strength and had learned 
from the great Christ {Indian Witness ) 

Mr. w. E. Johnson 

There is a man, sent of God, who is called the Mahatma 
Gandhi He comes to the surfaoe out of that great sea of human 
beings that compose the Empire of India, one fifth of the people in 
all the world. As this is written m Oqtober, he is going about 
with no clothing except a homespun oloth wound around the lower 
part of his body and partly covering bis legp If all the Indian 
people had only this much for each, there would be none left, and 
it wouM ho ‘ stealing ” for him to take more than his share. He 
tiaes third-class in the railway carnage set apart for ooohes and 
eats the food on which the meanest of human beings exist 

Much IB said regarding this man to his disadvantage His 
name is anathema to^many wedded to the existing order of things 
espeoially alooholio things. Those who attack turn and there are 
many, such never attack his sincerity, his character or his ability. 
J .0 them, he is of the oevil, because he attacbB British rule in his 
country And yet, after all has been said that can he said against 
him, this faot remains silhouetted against the sky — in two years b^" 
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pnie personal iDflaence he has eaneed a greater diminatioo of tbo 
Qse oiiDtoxioatmg liquors than has been ftseonplisbed by any oilier 
man m the history of the vrorld during bis life time — Chnsrian 
Eerald 


THE RT HON V 8 SRINIVASA SABTRI 

Politics 18 not separable from life Mr Gandhi trould not 
coDDteoaaee the separation for bte great aim is to strip liie of its 
eopbistioatioD and reduce u to tt own uainre—s mplo rounded 
poto It merely happens that for the moment bis abiivity is m the 
held of polities It merely happens that for the moment be is 
oonfrontiDg Government and daring its wrath It merely bappena 
that for the moment h s cry of Awnrit; lor India has cangnt the 
ear of the world and the worla is anxious to know what his fiicaro# 
IS His real and final objective is a radical reform of human kind^ 
His Gospel IS Back to Nature *• Ha avows himself an implaoabla 
enem» oi Western Civilisatian In his mighty war against Western 
civilization Siparaj for India is but a camp ign The rules of tho 
campaign are the rules of the mighty war the weapons lo oe used 
lu the campaign are the weapons to be used in the campaign of iha 
mighty war the virtues to bo evoked by the campaign are iha 
virtues which will win the mighty war m the end The cardinal 
rulaolboib the war and the campaign tanon violence Non tiolanea 
IS of the heart as well as of the body By thought word and act 
you may not iDjure your adversary Eoem) m a personal sens la 
too strong a word for hi d cttocary But as the adversarr d Ja 
not follow the rule you wiU fce subj eted to great suSsring and lues 
Rejoice in the eufieciog and less and court them If vou ran^t 
rejoice lo them do not avoid or complain ogainsi ibem Lora voti^ 
enemies il you love them pardon them and never retaliate scainat 
them Force is wrong ana must go under The soul is invinoihla 
learn to exercise its full power Hold to the truth at all oos J 
Satya trinmpbs in the end Out of this rardinal rule almoat 
Irgioally proceed a number of pcinoiples which will keen ua 
m vho war and this campaign for Swaraj Since Wesiern civn.za 
tiOQ and the existing syatem of British Oi vernmeni have to b. ent 
rid of we must have nothing to do with either ofisprine of 
we must out off our tonneotion with those large and pcwa?/nl 
inBtitul.onB ty "hiot ibBy bobI.v. u. Tb„B „b .Bhoo,,” 
legiBlBtntes WilhatBir ohildroo from Bchpola bub nut lur iubHc 
I ncoorlB BuJ.voia I La polhos booth M ohiuetT borne nioS 
lUTBnl.on o! Batoo and null. bBtug ih. maluBta, ol StitiaL™ 

tion ID India boycott both cease to import foreign cloth art<t 

a ap.ndle m each home Tko motion of ?he 

myttio properties its rousio chastenB the foul and hs n,nr. 

moat adorn the human f rm espeoially the lemala^foL^ tJ!!® 

ptinoiples and courtes of action bav more or lesa T 

validity becaure the war spainst modern oivilizition 

pcoted to be of .ndefin.te duration It 13 a Picked boa“uwIter 
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namely, the members oi ihe Satyagraliasrama in Ahmedaoad — who 
are engaged m this exalted enterptiBa and owe lifelong allegianoe 
to those pruiQiples and ooursea of aoiiou The numerous levies 
now fighting in Inaia under the flag of non*oo operation are 
enroHea only for a single campaign and may lapse into the oommnn 
grooves oi life as soon as the British Givernment has been Drought 
to ns knees ana consented to change its basis In the intensive 
operations of this oampaign it may become necessary to resort to 
civil Qisooedience of selected laws and non-payment of taxes But 
wherever the seventy of the measures which such action may 
provoke the authorities to anopt, non oo-operators ate precluded 
from the slightest infraction of the commandment as to uoit- 
Violenoe. 

To unnerstand Mr Gandhi’s view of life, attention must ce 
fixed on the rules he has laid down for the regulation of bis 
Ahmedabad institution Its name, Saiyagrahasrama, means the 
hermitage oi the determined praotioe of truth or the abode of soul- 
force The Asiaina is still email. lo has had no real chance of 
proiing Its Vitality, for ever since its establishment other things 
have claimed the energies of its founder But the attainment of 
Its oDjeots IS conditioned by the increase of its numbers and the 
acceptance by the community at large of these austere ideals as at 
present exemplified in the lives of a few apostles No estimate can 
he formed of the prospective influence of the new gospel without 
ai examination of its real t a-ure. 

Tcuth ID the highest sense is possible only where the individual 
enjoys complete freedom All forms of force or ooernons are thus 
at once batted Compulsion, authority, government, these are an- 
athema marantha to one who at bottom is a philsophioai anarchist. 
In fact, he desoribes the essence of his doctrine sometimes as love, 
sometimes as truth, sometimes ao non violence (ahimsa), these 
forms are m his opinion interchangeable For organized govern- 
ment in the ideal world, is justifiable The mem of the British 
Government is that it governs the least Even a family and 9 
school must trust entirely to the power of love and moral 
reasoning Flagrant misconduct he deals with by himself 
fasting for a certain number of days, thorguilty party being in- 
variably brought to a sta'e of contrition within that perioc. Some- 
times ago ho applied this remedy to end a serious Si.nke in a mill, 
the employers coming to 'eason for fear of incurring sin Within 
the last few weeks the violence practised by some persons m 
Bombay in the name of non 00 operation on the oooasion of the 
Prince of Wales’ visit entailed this form of self ohastisement on 
his par’, and by all accounts it haa the desired result 

Nobody is entitled to possess mote than is absolutely necessary 
for the moment To hold lu excess of the need is to be guilty of 
theft He and his wife have given away all their property — he 
practised law for many years with success— ‘and now own nothing 
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“beyond tbs olotbee they ■wear and a change or two *nd may be a 
bag or box to ooniain ibaae The Astama in Abmedsbad contains 
the barest neoeSBaries 

Each person must supply hia waots by his own exertion The 
ideal 18 to grow the corn that one oats and weave the oloth that 
one wears Even the brain worker te not exempt {rom thia hootly 
labour In fact the spindle has grown to be a leiish with 
Mr Gandhi Its music has a charm lor him He presonbes it for 
all men and womeu Boys must prefer it to books Lawyers must 
oast away their briefs for tt Doctors must abandon stethoscope 
and take to it 

So tar its products have been coarse but be asks can a man 
or woman look more baantilnl than tn the Rhaddat made by him 
self or herself ? When a lady pupil of his wore the first San of 
her own making ha surveyed her and ptooouDoed her divinely 
attractive Without a doubt bis eyes so eaw her and bis mind so 
judged her 

Control of the senses is a requisite of the fi st importanoe It 
IS very bard and can be only very slow But it must be inoes mtly 
ano ruthleseVy ptaotised Luxuries ate ol ooutse taboo Even 
oomtorts muet be steadily teduoed The palate is a paiticulstly 
-venal sense and has to be rigidly curbed Simple hard fare is a 
flonditiOQ of epiciiual advancement Celibacy is also enjoined on 
the inmates of the Asrama Mamed couples may not be admitted 
ueleis they agree to sutrendet tbeit manval lelation and adopt 
that of brother and sister It Mr Qaudbi bed bis way be would 
recommend this course to mankind The resulting extinction of 
the species has no terrors for him He merely asks why should we 
n t all go to a better planet and live on a higher plane ? The 
-questioQ would not appear so fantaetio after all to one who behaved 
in the re birth ol souls according to the law of Karma and romem 
bored that no person would be a oel bare except of bis or her own 
free oboice ana when tbe sex passion bad been tiansoeuded 

Machinery being one of tbe most inseparable adjunotsof 
modern oiviliEation must be abandoned It is of the kingdom of 
Batan Mills and factories where tbe labourer is done out of his 
humanity have no place in hie sebeme The wealtf they create 
it needs no saying is ftn abomination Posts and telegraphs and 
railways ace likewise oondemoed and with them goes tbe printiog 
press He says that evetv time be bimselt uses one of these instira 
ments of oivilisaiion be does Bo with a pang It would be nearly 
as haca for him to carry on hie work vritboul resort to them as u 
-would be to escape from tbe atmoepbera of the earth but perhaps 
tbe uss of evilmigbt be defensible m its own destruotion Rapid 
and easy means of oommunication have but multiplied crime and 
disease Could not man infer from the fact of God having given 
him legs that he was not intended to go farther than they could, 
carry him ? What are ordinarily called the benefits of railway 
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and Bimilat things are in reality the opposite, being added' 
enjoyments or means ol guiiitying the Benees. 

Medicine does not escape hie judgment , ho callB it blao^k 
magio and actually Bays itia better to die than be saved by a drug 
presortbed by the dpotor. The feat of immorality and unhealthy 
modes of life has been materially weakened it not totally removed 
by the hope ot being saved from the evil eonstguenceB by vhe help 
of the doctor, A return to the oare of nature and her Eimple 
ways would redeem mankind 

These and similar doctrines, which appear harsh to the ordi- 
nary person, form the Buhstance of Mr Gandhi’s ethics, Le- it 
not be supposed that they are logical abstractions formulated for 
the purposes of a moral treatise ot sermon, and with no intended 
apphoation to life Their propoundat praotiscs them m the spirit 
and m the letter, and the limitanons on iheir practice do not 
proceed from anv tenderness for himself or his relatives His 
renunciation of wotlaly goods has already been mentioned He 
does not seek the medical man in BicknesB. He eats hard fare 
He wears Knaddai woven by his own hands and in that dress and 
barefooted appears before the Viceroy of India. He knows no fear 
and shrinks from nothing which he advises others to do. In fact 
hia love of suffering and hardship as a means of spiritual progress 
IB almost morbid, His oomposion and tendetness are inffnite like 
the ocean, to use an eastern simile, The present writer stood by as 
he wiped the sores of a leper with the enos of bis own garment. 
In fact It IB bis complete mattery ol the patBions, his realization 
of the ideal of a “ sanyasiu” in all the rigour of its eastern con- 
ception, which accounts for the great hold he has over the masses 
of India and has crowned him with the title of Mahatma or the 
Great Soul. 

Now to a few other doctrines of a subordinate grade Curious- 
ly enough he is a believer in the system of caste, though the pride 
of caste and its exclusiveness will receive no quarter from him. 
Apparently he is convinced of its beneijeenoe, if maintained in its 
original purity, and holes it to be of the essence of Hinduism. In 
this belief, however, he is not likely tp be followed by a great 
section of bis countrymen, who are anxious to restore their reli- 
gion to Its ancient purity But he is at one with them and in 
fact With the awakened conscience of India in desiring to exotciss 
tbe cemon of untouobabihiy. Millions of people are held by 
caste Hindus to be bcneaih their physical touch and live in condi- 
tions which are scarcely fit (ox human beings Thsse be would 
uplift, astettiug ihat Hitiduism gives no kind of justification for 
tbe abuse But his work for the depressed classes, as they are 
calJed, would take the foim which has quite recently been given 
to social Work of that kind, in tbe West He would have the 
worker cast aside bis own siaiue ana live tbe life of tbe olass to be 
ielped, do their work and. earn their wage, exactly as they do. So 
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■only can teal ocdotitiadlnR and sympslhy come «o only ctn 
*tb*t coQfiiflooo bo engtndfited trbtoh is aq esssniial pro rt^oiiito 
-of all rrork ol smohoiaiion 

Hib non eo operaiioQist followers sesm in places to hare 
^txedaphts bamaattiriaa work with politiei and bo loOered 
a check la the Mshatma s eyes uo pohtioal rights will h of 
the slightest use to a eocumunity whi b is the prey o( groat etoial 
(aihogs and work for Stooro) can oorec reach any success with 
-out Bimaltaneoas work fir groat social reforeot But vlnlont 
political exaicemeiit IS not a larourahle eonditioo for such an 
lagoQism of goTerameot nod its officials le only to be expected to 
the aotiTities of hosts of yoaog piokoteers who are pledged at the 
same time to embarrass and eren destroy the ordinary admints 
4ration 

The ednsational ideals of the Mahttma have not yet recalTed a 
-clear expression To compalsion even of rndimentary education be 
mast be averse The higher saieo es and arts the ipeettitsed fnrmr 
'htatOTieal research or eocoomte enquiry with their glociQetli i rf 
machinery and wealth in its varied forms will Bod no room In his 
'Simple schema Of the neoessity of introducing one laaguage fet 
common nse in India be has been for long a persistent advoeate 
He has ohosen Hindi for the place of this finyun /rones With 
'Charaeteristio earnestness be has eoifeoted funds lot tbs pnrposs of 
spreadiog a knowledge of this Isoguage and has seotou eniboiiast 
IQ leaohers to all parts nt India The non co operation turmoil 
may have for the time overshadowed tbit activity Perhaps too 
the balk ol educational workers 10 India bat not yet accepted the 
Mahatma s oaoclnsions in this regard and for ibis reason bis 
efforts no behalf ol Hindi have not been coordinated with the 
edn ational work ol the country generally 

Tbe writer ol these lines is DO of Mr Qaodbi s political follow 
ars or a disoiplo of his in religion But be claims to have known 
him lor somo years and to have been a sympatbotlo student of his 
teachings He has felt near him the chastening eSeots of a great 
personality He has derived much strength from observing the 
workings of an Iron wilV. He bav learned from a living example 
'Something ol the nature of doty and the worship due to her Ho 
•has occasionally oangbt some dim perception of the great things 
that lie hidden below tbe snrfaee and of tbe struggles and trlbnla 
ttOQB whioh invoat life with Us a-we aod grandeur kn ancient 
Sanskrit verse says — Do not tell me pf holy waters or stone ima 
^es they may cleanse us if they do after a long period A saintly 
«nan purifies us at sight" —Surrey QropHxc 
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MR. H a. If. POL&K 

LOVE OF TRUTH 

It there is one ohatRoterietio more than another that BtampE^ 
Mr. Gandhi as a man amongst men, it is his extraordinary love of 
truth His seatoh for it is the one passion ot his life, and every 
aotion ot hiB indioatea the devotee of this UBually distant shrine. 
Whatever he says, even those most hostile to him unhesitatingly 
believe, as being tbe truth so far as ho 18 aware of it, and he will 
not hesitate to rotraet, publicly and immediately, anything that 
he may have unwittingly deolared to bo a faot, but which he 
afterwarae finds to be unwarranted. His politioal opponents ad- 
mit unquestioningly that every aotion oi bis ib prompted only by 
the most oonsoientious and impersonal motives In his legal 
practioe, which he long ago definitely abjured as an “ unclean 
thing," he was highly regarded bv his follow-praotitionere as an 
able lawyer and an honourable oolleagne or opponent, and Magis- 
trates and Judge alike paid careful attention to any case that 
Mr Gandhi advocated, xealising that it had intnnsio merits ot- 
that he sincerely believed that it had He has been known to 
retire from a case in open Court, and in the middle of the hearing, 
having realised that his client bad dooeived him, and ho never 
accepted a case except on the express understanding that he re- 
served to himself the right to withdraw at any stage if he felt that 
his olicnt had not dealt honestly with him 

SELF BUPBBESSION 

His self-BUppre'ision and oou'’te3y are universally reoognised 
and appreciated He has soaroely ever been known to give angry' 
expression to hia feelings, and then only when moved by a sense 
of righteous indignation He has never, during the whole course 
of hiB public career, condescended to the use of the average poli- 
tioian’s dictionary of invectives, and bis courtesy and urbanity to- 
wards opponents arises from his desire and ability to place himsoll 
in their posuion before attacking it 

GENEROSITY 

( 

His generosity is proverbial He never issued a formal 
demand for payment of a debt due to him, conceiving that his 
debtor, if an honesi man, would pay when he could, ano if a dis- 
honest man, would not be made the more honest by the use of 
legal oompulsion Indeed, in his every action, ha vindioates hiB- 
hostility to the dooirine of force and his abiding afieotion for that 
of love as a rule of life When he was neatly done to death by a 
fanatical Pathan, m 1908. he absolutely refused to charge his 
assailant or to give evidence against him He preferred to con- 
quer him by love, and snooeeded , for early the following year the 
Pathan, who had been deported to India because he sturdily re- 
fused to comply with the Transvaal Daw, addressed a letter to 
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Mr Gaadbt in which he aieared tha Utter that all his sympathies 
wets W)th h\m and ho would do what he oould to help the eauts 

SENSE OF PUBLIC DUTY 

Mr Gandhi s sense of pabha duty is profound Juit beforo 
his fi at arrest he receired the news that hii youngest child was 
desperately ill and be was ashed to go to Pheoaix at once U ha 
Wished to save him He refused saying that his greater duty lay 
tn Johannesburg where the communuy bad need clbm and hit 
child fi life or death must be left in Gods hands Similarly 
dating his second imprisoumeut be rc eired telegraphio news of 
Mrs Gandhi s serious illness and was urged even by the visiting 
Magistrate to pay bis fine and so oecome free to nurse her Again 
he refused de lining to be bound by private ties when inch action 
wonld probably resntt in weaheniog the community of wbieh bo 
was the stay and the inspiration And althoogb after his release 
and hi6 subsequent re arrest be could have seeured indefinite post 
ponement of the bearing of hts cate to that be might nnrse 
Mrs Gandhi back to health after a terions operation as soon as he 
heard that the Transvaal Governmeni were anxious to see him back 
•gam in gaol be hastened to the Transvaal from Kata! leaving 
Mce Oandhii for aught be knew to the oonirary on her deathbed 


Yet be IS a devoted husband and father and is intensely 
attached to obildteu Indeed he is never happlei then when with 
little chiltlroQ Bis seme of doty was never more strikingly 
demoostrated than when be set out on that fa’clol morning in 
Febtnary 1908 to fulfil his pleage to tbeTrausv I Governmont 
tbat be would uodertake voluniary regisitation lie knew that 
owing to a roisonderetanding wbiob even bis looioity and per 
euaeiveness oould not overcome a small seotioo ol the community 
bad been renderei bitterly bcetiletobim and that his future 
ASBailant was St tbat raomeut ID biB c0ico and waiting an oppor 
tODity for a physical attack which oould only be cOeoted io the 
open Gtieet Mr Qandhi had no thought o! Broking poliee proteo 
tton against a compatriot but walked straight to tbs Registration 
Office and on the way the expected attack was delivered Bleeding 
from open worn ds and in tbo groitest pain be was taken to the 
R V J J Doke B house but before be would potroit the doctor to 
einoh up his face whtoh was Vadly gashed he insisted Upon 
oompleting the form of applieatiou for voluntary registration in 
the presenoa o! the Resistrar of Asiatics giving full details as to 
identity like the least ol bit followers— Mr Gandhi has always 
steadfastly refneed either within or ontaide ol prison to avail 
himseli of any privilege that is not aooerded to the humblest of 
his countrymen— and then permitted his wounds to be sewn up 
without availing himself of an aoicsibetio That same day though 
toeeingfe erlshly upon a sick bed beissued the followirg manifesto 
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to the Indian oommunuyi whioh bad for ihe moment been taken 
abaok by the Buddeneae of the a-Bault and by a BericB of foolish 
ettora on the part of the rrgisiratton offioials — 

" Those who have oonamittea the not aid not know what they 
were doing They thought that 1 was ooing what was wrong 
They have had their reore'-s in the only manner they know. I, 
therefore, request that no steps be taken against them. 

" Seeing that the assault was committen by a Mabomedan or 
Mahomeaans, the Hinous might probnolj feel hurt If so, they 
would put themselves in the wrong before the worla and ibeir 
Maker Rather let the blood tpilt to day cemtni the two com 
munities indissolubly— such IS mj heartfelt prayer May God 
grant it I , • . The spirit of passive feaistanoe rightly understood 

should make the people (ear nohe and nothing but God — no 
cowardly fear, therefore, shoulo aeter the vast majority of sober- 
minaed Indians from doing their outy The promise of repo.il of 
the Act, against voluntary registration, having been given, it is 
the saored duty of every true Indian to help the Government and 
the Colony to the uttermost ” 

To assume reaponsibilitiea, to reoognise obligations, was always 
Mr Gandhi’s mam thought in his relations with the European 
colonists of South Aftioa , for ho knew that the oompletest rights 
cannot oe availed of by undevelopea dud itreapousiole people, Hence 
his offers, on behalf of the community, of ambulance and stretoher- 
bearer corps, his desire to afford the Government and Municipal 
kuthoTities the utmost help at all times lu the proper oonouot of 
publio agairs and the goteroanoe and uplifting of the Inaian com 
munity He always felt that the only possible toaa to pcogtess 
was by oompelling the European oolonists to reoognise the real 
worth and eterlingness of oharaoter of his oompatnots and a deep 
se ited desire to secure mutual respeot was at the bottom of his 
action in advising his fellow-countrymen to oontinue the struggle 
for the preservation of their manhood, 

Mr Ganahi will not hesitate, when' neoessaty to set hiraeelf 
against the opinion of many of his oouutrymen or boldly to deolare 
whose IS the responsibility for any reoognised evil Indeed h'ls 
general attitude may be briefly summed up in the following state 
ments he ouce made to the wtitei “ Most religious mbn I have 
met are politioiaus in disguise , I however who wear the guise of 
a politician, am at heart a religious man ” 

HINDU-MUSLIM BROTHERHOOD 

So fat as the Indian community itself was oonoetned, 
Mr, Ganchi had appointed for himself one supreme task — to bring 
Hindus and Mahomedans together and to make them realise 
that they were one brotherhood and sons of the same Motherland. 
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Hib attitude as a Hmdu towards MahomedaoB Is well defined 
fln the following letter addressed by him to a Mahomcdan 

•sorrespondeot — 

^ never realise any distinetion between a Hindn and a 
^abomedan To my tnmd both ar« sons ol lloihor India I 
■fenow that Hindus are in n ntimonoal majority a id that they are 
telievea to bo more advanced in knowledge and education Accord 
loglyi they should bo glad to give way ip moob the more to their 
brethren Ai a man ol truth I boneetly believed 
' at Hindus should yield up to she Mahnmedant what the latter 
Desire ana ihev should rej-iice in so doing We ean esneoi unity 
^ly If such mutual large beattedneis is displayed When the 
iiinda and Mabomeaans act towards each other a bio d brothers 
t eu alone can there be unity then only can w« hope for the 
dawn ol India 


And as has already ce o seen Mr Qindbi is prepared to shed 
18 blood in order that the bonds ol Hincu Mahomedau brother 
flood might be the more firmly cemented 


ORIVALRY 

His chivalry IS at ooos ibe admiratioo ot bis friends and 
joiiowers ard ibe ooufusion ol enemies A telling example ol this 
't^aa giiea when id OotoUr 1908 tORevh r wi b a number of 
oompatfioti be was arretted and eb ged at Volksruit the 
J. ansva*! border town Mr Gtndbi iheo gave tb following 
meoce 0 I beh U ol hie feiiow oouiittymeii whom be was ueletid 
log though be waa oot oaiUd upon to make these admis 


? ^ Dlt the sole roapouBibility lor having advised them to 
eu et the Ojlony They had largely been influonood by his advice 
tfloagb no doubt they bad used their own judgment he thought 
Aflat in giving that advice be bad eoneuliod the best 
4 cereaia of the State Ho aeked the ajouaed to enter at a publio 
-meeiiDg aod lodividually They probably at that ilme bad no 
exerpt perhaps one ol them Ho 

uld c rtainly aamlt that be baa Bssisiod the acouaeJ to enter 
abetting them to enter the 
—fi— . o. 

Lalsr whBne„inge,ia,o„„„„i,„;,^„^,^,,l 

1 tbink af offl Bi “ Z S Toi”*;' 

-iBBOBiatioa 0VB,lbBA=,at,«Acl Ho 3 V'lfi'J,' 
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deliberation, I took upon royseli the teeponBiDility of advising my 
countrymen not to submit to the primary obligation imposed by 
the Aot, but still, as law abiding subjects of the State, to aooept 
Its sanctions Rightly or wrongly, in common with other 
Asiatics, 1 consider that the Aot in question, among other things, 
offends our conscience, and the only way, I thought, as I still 
think, the Asiatics could show their feeling with regard to it was 
to incur its penalties And in pursuance of that policy, I aomit 
that I hrt%e advised the accuseo who have preceded me to refuse 
submiseion to the Aoi, as also the Aot 36 of 1908, seeing that in 
the opinion of British Indians, full relief, that was promised by the 
Government, has not been granted -I am now cefore the Court to 
suffer the penalties that may be awarded me ” 

And when he was next sentenced, Mr. Gandhi made the fol- 
lowing declaration — 

“ It IS mv misfortune that I have to appear before the Court 
for the same offence the second time I am quite aware that my 
offence is deliberate and wilful I have honestly desired to examine 
my oonouct in the light of past experience, and I maintain the 
conclusion that, no matter what my countrymen do or think, as a 
citizen of the State and as a man who respects conscience above 
everything, I must eonimue to incut the penalties so long as 
justice, as 1 oonoeive it, has not been tendered by the State to a- 
poriion of Its citizens 1 consider myself the greatest offender in 
the Asiatio struggle, if the conduct that I am pursuing is held to 
be reprehensible, I, therefore, regret that 1 am being tried under 
a clause which does not enable me to ask for a penalty which some 
of my fellow-objectors received but I B=k yon to impose on me the 
lightest penalty ” 

Thus, Mr Gandhi indicated his willingness to become a 
passive resister even against his own countrymen, if need be, and 
hiB anxiety, like the Greek hero who rushed inio the (ray and 
found death by gathering into bis own breast the spears of the 
enemy, to bring salvation to his people by aooepiir.g the fullest 
responsibility and the heaviest penalties ' Even whilst in gaol, he 
was a passive resister , for be declined to eat the special food pro 
vided for him until his Indian fellow-prisonets were given a more 
suitable diet end be deliberately starved himself upon ore wretch- 
ed meal a day for six weeks, until ibe auihorities were obliged to 
pfomise a modified diet scale for Indian prisoners, a premise which 
they later fulfilled — for the worse 

Mr Ganohi put his thought on the meaning of passive resist- 
ance ooDoisely ana in a airect form, when be aadressed the follow- 
ing exhortation to the Transvaal Tamil community — 

“Remember that wa are oescenaanis of Prablad and Sudbanva, 
both passive resisiers of the purest type They disregarded the 
dictates even of their parents when they were asked to deny God> 
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Tbej Buffdted extreme torture ratfaec than lofliot BuSenog on theit 
peraecutorfl We 5n the Traos aa! are b mg c^Ucd upon t deny 
God in that we are required to deny out manhood go back upon 
our oath and accept an loaoU to oar nation Shall we in the 
present orisia do leea thau onr forefathert ? 

HIS DEEP SPIRITaALlTY 

Hia Bimpliciiy is extreme He la a devoted follower of Toletoy 
and Baskin m their appeal foe simpler life and himsell liver the 
life of an sBcetio eating the simplest frohs of the earth sleopiDg 
often on a piece of Backing on the ba e earth in the open air and 
he cares nothing for perBooal appearance He has reduced biniBelt 
to a condition of voluntary poverty and be bos entirely abandoned 
the practice of law believing that he eannot oonsistently obtain bi3 
livelihood from a ptafeseion tbit derlvea its sanetiou from physical 
force He aeknowtedgea no binding ties of kin or enBtctn bat only 
of (be obligation of bia own eoDeoienoe Ram Krishna tested biB 
freedom from oaBte prejudice by sweeping oat a pariah a but with 
hia own hair Mohandas Gandhi has tested hia by tending the 
wounde of a Babu eavage with hts own banda With him the 
ep rit of religion la everything the world and its opinion 
nothing He does not know bow to disttoguiab Hinoii from 
Mahomedan Obristian from infidel To him all alike are 
brothers ftsgmenta of the Divine fellow apinte stiuggling foe 
expeesatoa All he baa faegivee Wnh him self surrender and 
abaolnte eaetifiee are demands of bit very nature His deep spit! 
tnality infiueneea all atcand so that no man dares to oummit evil 
in bia presence He lives in the happiness of bia friends but bo 
does not hesitate to oreate a oocditton o( spiritual uoTCSt in them 
when he conceives it hia doty to point out the tight and condemn 
the wrong He cannot condone fslscbood bat be reproves and 
rebokea lovingly Indeed love is bis only weapon againat evil He 
sees God in every living thing and therefore loves all tna kind 
and the whole animal world He is sUiotly vegetarian not broausa 
of orthodoxy but bocanse be cannot cause the death of any 
creature and because he believes that life la of God In faith he la 
probably nearer in touch with pore Jainism or Buddhism than soy 
other creed thongb no form I oreed can really hold him To him 
alt is God and from that reality be deduces hia whole lino of eon 
duot perhaps in this generation India has not produced entb a 
nobl man— saint patriot staleemaD id one Be lives for God 
and foe India Hia one desire is to see unity amongst his fellow 
oounirymen Hie every endeavnar in Bonih Africa was directed 
t sbowing the possibility b1 Indian national onity and the lines 
upon which the national edifice shonld be constructed His win 
rung manners plsasaot amilo ana refreebing candour and 
or gioslity of thought and action ma k him out as a leader of men 
But those who know him bcjt reoogniae m him the roligioua 
teacher the indicator of God the loapitiog example of a pure 
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holv soul,” n.9 he has been O'^Uod by the Rev, F B. Meyer, the 
moaeety, humility and utter sell abnegation of whole life provide a 
lesson for all who have eyes to see, ears to heat and an understand 
ing spins 

How ho atarvoa and fasted and sought to purify his physioal 
na urc, is to tell the story of a man to whom self sufi^ring is a daily 
]oy and delight, And he did not subdue his body at the cost of his 
spirituality, as is the habit of so many solf-tormeotors, but hia 
soul grew m exultation as he felt himself free to express his higher 
nature and to oevote greater energy to the service of his country- 
men He has been a true Bhakta, a devotee of the most earnest 
-and humble type Praise has always boon painful and distasteful 
to him, though he has been lavish of it as regards his fellow- 
workers 


Every action of his life has bsan performed in the service of 
tbar Divine Essonoo that has so profoundly permeated his own 
haiug— -from the grinding of wheat m hia own home to the plant- 
ing of fruit trees, the teaohing of little ohildron and the serving 
of his oouotrymen at the Kumbha Mela at Hardwat, 


THE PERSONADtTY OP THE MAN 


But it IS the majestic personality of the man Mohandas 
Ganohi, that overshadows his comparatively msignifioant phy- 
sique One feels oneself in the presence of a moral giant, 

whose pelluQiu soul la a cleat, still lake, in which one sees 

Truth clearly mirrored His is the mcEkness that has turned 
away wuh a thousand times, and that has disarmed oppo- 
nents even when most hostno Unarmed for war, he yet has 

conquered peace, for his weapons have been the age old arms of 
moral fervour, oalm determination, spiritual exaltation, saotifioe 
of uhe lower self, service of his fellowmon, lowliness, steadfastness, 
aua an overwhelming love bestowed equally upon every living 
lug A movement with anoh a man at its heart ooula not but 
succeed, and so the Passive Resistance struggle same to an end 

ann (reed iis greatest exponent for still greater service on a wider 
B age Meanwhile, he has fixed the lines of growth of his 

countrymen in South Africa, indicated the pa'th and means of 
^lairiofciQ aevelopment for his countrymen in, the Motherland, 
taiiieu the best of European sentiment to the South African 
cause, developed the possibilities of Passive Resistance, and 

name to the Golden Soroll of those who have 
deservea well of their country and of mankind 

that oannot say this is he, 

he IS thor certainty is that he le here, 

hiB ehiRirf influenoe reigns, bis authority rules, 

of all ereat pervades , and this must be so, for it is true 

They part alra nf moaloulahle, beyond definition, 

y partake of the nature of the Illimitable and the Eternal from 
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^bleh they bftTe sprang and to tchicb they are boucd Wilh tbeJr 
fcot firm set oo eatib and tbeir bands nroongil the itarsi they ore 
pointers of tbo nsy to those frbo seAreh enoouragets of the faint 
and tToary insplrers of those breathing tn deep draughts of hope 

MR K KATARAJAN 

Ube tffoqaeBtions trbicb made Mahatma Gandhi start non eo 
opetaiioD were tbo Rowlatt Act and the Khilatat The OoTernmrnt 
agree with him in both In oo^atitDtionalty gorerned countries 
the Opposition Leader whose polley on two laeb capital questions 
was accepted by OoTeroment, wonld as a matter of coarse be 
put in charge of she Ooeernment A bareauersoy however 
can only imprison him Tbo hareanoraoy accepts new ideas 
when it can no longer oppose them but punishes the promulgator 
for diatu hiog it The Indian GovernmODt cannot tolerate tail 
poppies The Montagu reforms hate not altered this one bit and 
that IS the CQoelutite eondimnation my objo tion to ibe system 
is not so mnch that it has failed in this or that branch of ad 
ministration but that in its total and intMlable incidence it 
condemns our soul to a stinted aimless life The remedy Is a r ra 
plete change of rysiem to complete responsible Ooveinmeut The 
conversion of tbo present system can be carried out only by a 
plan ateadily and presistently wo ked ur^t Burh a pobeme will 
be shortly placed faeforo the country ilon eo operation by itreif 
tenet enough Is is like one who has voluntarily rencuoced the 
use of one of bis limbs We should study the system not only in 
its weak points bos also 111 strong ones VJelen o is not force 
EOeoiive eireogth always implies perfeet non tiolsnee Tbs Mahat 
ma s greatest contrtbuiian to humanity is tbo application which 
be has elaborated of the grand principle of abimia lo the region 
of politics —(^tier Mr Gandhis arrest in the Dcmbay 
Chronicle "J 

MBS 8AR07mi NAIDU 

A oonviot and a orimiual in the eyes of the Law I Netertbeless 
the entire Court rose m an aet of spoi taoeous homage when 
Mahatma Gandhi entered— a (rail* serene indomitable figure in » 
coarse and scanty loin oloth soooDipanied by bis devoted disoiplo 
and fellow prisoner Bhaokerlal Banket 

So you are seated near me to give me yonr snpport in case Z 
break down he J ited with that happy laugh of bis whieh seems 

to hold all the undimmed radiance of ihe world 8 childhood in ns 
depths And looking round at the bnits of familiar faces of men 
and women who had travelled (nr tocOer him n token of ti eir 1 ve 
he added This le like a family gaihetirg and not a law court 
A thrill of mingled frar pride b pe and anguish ran thrrugh 
the crowded b 11 when the Judge to k his eeat— at admirable 
Judge deserving of cur praise alike toe bi8 brave and resolute sente 
of duty hiB flawless courtesy his Just perception of a unique ccca 
Sion and bid fine tribate to a ooiqae porsonality 
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The sttange ttial ptoccoded nnd as I listened to the nntnortal 
words that flowed with prophotio (orvour (rom the lips of my belov- 
ed master, my thoughts sped aoross the centuries to difloreut land 
and different age when a similar drama was onaotcd and another 
divine and gentle toaoher was crucified, (or spreading a kiddccd 
gospel with a kindreo courage I realised now that the lowly Jesus 
of Nazareth oradled in a manner lurnished the only true parallel 
in history to this sweet invincible apostle of Indian liberty who 
loveo humanity with surpASSing oompassion and to use his own 
heauiiful phrase, “approached the poor with the mind of the poor,” 

The most epic event of modern times ended quickly, 

The pent-up emotion of the people burst m a storm of sorrow 
as a long slow prooession moved towards him in a mournful 
pilgrimage of farewell, olinging to the hands that had toiled so 
inoessantly, bowing over the feet that had lournoyed so oontinuousiy 
in the service of his country 

In the midst of all this poignant scene of many-voiood and 
myriad-hearted grief ha stood, untroubled, in all his transoondont 
implicity, the embodiea symbol of the Indian Nation — its living 
saonfioe and sacrament m one. 

They might take him to the utmost enas of the earth but his 
destination remains unchanged m the hearts of his people who 
are both the heirs and the stewards of his matohlese dreams and 
hiB matchless deeds. — {Contributed, io the "Bombay Chronicle" 
soon after Mr, Gandhi's tiial.) 

BABU DWIJENDRANATH TAGORE 

Let critics of Mahatma Gandhi then look to history nefore 
they condemn him for trying to oring this much bglauded Modern 
Civil salion down to the common starting point of all great oivih 
sations, We are at dawn of a New Era, and Mahatma Gandhi is 
the one leader who shows to us the right path Ha at least is 
watering the roots, while all others who try to keep alive the 
Civilisation of I he Western na'ions a.'e like foolish gardeners who 
lavish water on the withering leaves of a dying tree and never think 
of watering its roots —[Young India ) ' 

THE CHALLENGE— (LO^IEOYl) 

Hero is a man of whom all those who know him testifv that 
he IB singularly Chnst-like one v7ho has based his whole position 
upon the ultimate supremacy of moral over physical force, 
one of whom the worst that can oe said is that he is a 
visionary whose dreams could not, in the present state of 
“ human society, be realised Unpractical — "My Kingdom is not 
of th’B world,” an agitator — “ He stirreth up the people” , 
better arrested — “ It is expedient that one mftn should die for the 
^liBople ” Wo have read, with growing conviction of the parallelism, 
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-the aUempta ol the Fieas tojastily oat Govetometii 0 action and 
hiiherto apart from the maaa and abase which all reliable etidenoe 
of the Slabatma a obaraoter and aettooe abows to be irrelevant 
have found nothing which could not have been written with equal 
aoouraoy by an apologia for Caipbas or Filate And the result 
baa given ua a eb ob the more u pleasant b cause here also it la 
not the particular wiohednees or failure ol any one individual 
but the unobristian quality of the wbole syeteiu that is revealed 
We do not believe that any epeoial persona ace individually to 
blame it is simply that our aeoepted outlook and standards have 
oome into ooufliot with a Btngulacly pure and sincere idealist We 
have judged him and <□ doing eo have oondemced ourselves 


TBB NATION ^NEW YORK) 

Gonsidet the mao In tbeepaoa of a few years he has done 
more (or his people than any government m oentaries He has 
been the bearer of new hope and human dignity to the untouoh 
ables he has been the weaver of bonda of nnity between the 
Hoslems and Hindna whom the British would keep asunder be 
has fought the 1 quoe traffio nbioh was debasing hts people 
and the infamous opium monopoly by which for its own profit the 
British Qovsrnmeat menaces not only India but all mankind He 
has given to cevoluttdn non violent instruments wbieb promise 
the release of humanity Irom the seeming necessity of wars for 
“freedom He has sincerely preached love for the enemy Kot he 
but Lord R ading by his refusal to abandon repression prevented 
the proposed Bound liable Confeienoe wbiob might have furthered 
the peaceful settlement of grt vanoes Even on tbe vexed question 
of the Oabmet -we believe tbat Gandhi s voice might have been 
potent in persuadirg bis Moslem Icieuds to grant to non Moslem 
oommunities the justice they seek foe themselves And it is this 
hope which the EtUish Government has almost shattered-^ 
apparently with tbe conseot of those British liberals who would 
approve the deportation or imprisonment of Gandhi while they 
prattle his saintliness Yet that hope is not dead while 
Gandhi s spirit is pir^vecful lo India How long bis people will fol 
low the way be pointed oQt we do not know already there are 
signs ol revolt But this we know If tbe Indian people like tbe 
oppres ed of other lands finally t ke tbe way of tbe sword tbe pri 
mary blame (or the tragedy that will follow must rest not on those 
who have preached freedom and justice or even on those who seek, 
them by violence but on these who have made v olence the very 
foundation of their oontiouiog domioion over uDWill og subjects 
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year's subscription to the Review in advance It is 
cheapest to send in the annual subscription of Rs 5 
CFive) by M 0 If by cheque it should be for Rs 5-d 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



15 UNIFOUM CLOTH SOURD VOLUMES 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF 

SIR J C BOSE 

Hti Lifo Discorerifls aod Writings 
Dr RArs ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 
ANNIE BESANT An up to date collection 
THE RT HON LORO SINHA 
First up to>date collection 
SWAMI VIVEKANANOA 6th Edition 
OADABHAI NAOROJI Sod Edition 
SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
MAOAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 
MOHANDAS K OANDHt 
Third Editioo revised enlarged and up to date 
SURENDRANATH BANERJEA 
SIR D1N5HA WACHA 

Puce of each Vol Bs 3 

To Subscrthora of the Indian Berlew "Be 2 8 as 
<IO?AL KRISHNA GOKHALE. 

3rd Edition Price Rs 4 To Subs of IB Ri 3 8 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 

Indian National Evolution By Amvica Cbarao 
IdaziinidiiT ^ec‘'nd Fdition Price Re 3 To Sub 
•scribera uf the I R Bs 2 8 

The Co ernanee of India A hand book of progres* 
aive politics bv Qabn OoTinda Das Price R« 3 To 
SubacTibeta of the^ I R Rs 2 8 

The Mission of Our Master Esaara and Discourses by 
the Eastern and Weatem DRCipies^f Banrakrlahna 
Tivekananda Rs 3 To Subs of I R Rs 2 8 


^ A Ni 


AOo Publiabepi OaorgeTown Madras 




HINDU RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

The Three Great Acharvas , Sankara, Ramanuja 
^nd Madhava A studs’^ of their Life and Times and a 
critical exposition of them philosophy In one volume 
Rs Two To subscribers of I R Re 1 8 

The Life and Teachings of Buddha By A Dharraapala. 
Price As 12 2nd Edn To Subscribers of “ I R ” As 8. 

Sri Sankaracharya’s Select Works The Text m Sanskrit 
Devanagiri type and an English Translation i \^en- 
kataramanan, B A 2nd Edn Rs 2 To Subs I R Re 1-8. 

The Valshnavalte Reformers of India. — Critical Sketches 
of their Lives and Writings ByT Rajagopalachairiai, 
M.A , B L Price Re 1 To Subscribers of “ I K As. 12. 

't 

Svami Vlvekananda Speeches and Writings With four 
Portraits 6th Edn Rs 3 To 3ibs of“IR" Rs 2-8 j 

Aspects of the Vedanta By various writers Third 
Edition Re 1 To Subscribers of the “ I R ” As 12 

Ten Tamil Saints By M S Purnalingam Filial, 

B A , L r Price As 12 To Subscribers of “I R , ” As 8 

Essentials of Hinduism As 12 To Subs, of ‘T .R ’ At 10* 

Hindu Psalms & Hymns By K V Ramaswami As 4. 

Msltreyl A Vedlc Story By Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
hhuihan Price As 4 

Vcmana, The Telugu Poet and Saint, By C, Rama- 
krishna Rau At 4 

Aggressive Hinduism. By Sister Nivedita. As. 2. 

WARFARE IN ANCIENT INDIA, 

By 

Mb. P JAGANRADHASWAML b. a , l t , 

c 

In this book the author gives a vivid picture of war- 
fare m Ancient India He has drawn" largely from 
the ancient literature extant on the subject in Sans- 
krit Sukraniti and Kamandikiya, Manu, the Vedas, 
the Smrithis , and the Epics are all quoted tn exlensa . 
to give a real picture of warfare as understood and 
practised in ancient India Price As Four 

G.A Ratesanfe Co , Publishers, GeorgeTown Madras. 



JNDIAN ARTS INDUSTRIES & AGRICULTURE 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems By Hop 
V G Kale Es 2 To Subs of I R =le 1 8 
Esslivs on Indian Economics (3rd Edition ) By Mabadss 
^OTindEanade Rs 2 To Subs of IE Re 1 6 
Industrial India By Olyn Barlow V & Second £d) 
tion Re 1 To Subacribera of the IB As 12 
The Swadeshi Movement Symposium Second 
Edition Re I 4 To Subs of the IB Re 1 
Agricultural Industries In India By Seedick B. Sayaoi 
■Second Edition Boviscd and enlarged Re J To 
Subscribers of the Indian Review As 12 

Hit Irrigation By A Chattorton Second Edition 
Rs 2 To Subscribers of i R Re 1^ 

The Improvenenl of Indian Agriculture — Some Lesson* 
from America By Cathelyne Singh Second Edition 
Price Re 1 To Subscribers of I R As 12 


184 INDIAN TALES 

or 

FUN, FOLLY AND FOLK-LORE 

A COLLECTION OP THE 

tales of TENNALI RAMAN 
TALES OF MARIADA RAMAN 
TALES OF RAJA BIRBAL 
KOMATI WIT AND WISDOM 
THE SON IN LAW ABROAD 
NEW. INDIAN TALES 
TALES OF RAYA AND APPAJI 
FOLKLORE OF THE TELUGUS 

This collection is an attempt to preserve in a handly 
and permanent form many of the stories and anec- 
dotes published from time to time in separate book 
lets Brought undor one cover they offer a pleasant v 
reading to the old and young 

Eight booklets in one volume 

Price Re 1 4 as To Subsoriberi of / E Re 1 
O At Natesan & Oo^ Publishers George Town, Madras 



BIOGRAPHIES OF 

KMINKNI INDIANS. 

A. Series of uniform Booklets each vrith a Portrait ando" 
auccfnct biographical sketch with conioiis extracts from- 
the Speeches and Writings of thr personages described 

Dadabhai Naoroji Raja Ram Mohan Roy 

8irP. M Mehta Devendranath Tagore 

G.K. Gokhale Dinshaw Edulj* Wacha 

Lala Lajpat Rai Mahadev Govind Ranade 

Rari Varma Sir Rash Behari Ghose 

K. T. Telang Sir Surendranath Banerjea 

Ananda Mohan Bose Sir T Muthusami Iyer 
W. C. Bonnerjee H H the Aga Khan 

Lai Mohun Ghose Sir S Subramania Iyer 
Sir J. O. Bose Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

Dr. P. C Ray Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Lord Sinha Babu Kristo Das Pal 

Prof. D K. Karve V. Krishnaswami Aiyar 
Budruddin Tyabji Rahimtulla Mohamed Sayant 

Sir Syed Abmod Tswara Chandra Vidyasagar 

Sir Syed Amir All Behramji M. Malabari 
1C. K Gandhi^ Sir O. Sankaran Nair 

R. H Mudholkar H H the Gaekwar of Barodft 
J. N Tata _ , Sir N. G Chandavarkar 

SCsipada Banerji Pratapehandra Mazumdar 

V, K Chiplankar Sir V Bhashyam Iyengar. 

Ceeavchandra Sen Dr. Asiitosh Mukherjee. 

Syed Hassan Imam C R Das 

. Arbindo Ghose. 

Foolscap 8 VO. Price Annas Font each. 

INDIAN POETS 

Each of these sketches begins with a brief and sucemet 
account of the life and career of the poet described, 
followed by a scholarly criticism of his or her works 
Ghalib Torn Dutt . 

'Romesh Chander Dutt Michael Madhusudan Dutt. 

Rabindranath Tagore Mrs Sarojim JTaidu. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjeo 
Price 4 As each. 

•^^^Books are given at concession rates only to the 
■uhsenbers of Indian Review* " The Annual subscrip- 
tion to the Review is Rs 5 (Indian) Rs 7-8‘ 
(ForeiRnl Send an M.O, for Rs 5 or cheque for 
- Rs- 5-4, and enrol yourself as an annual subscriber, 

L 

G. A.Katesan & Co Publishers, George Town, Madras* 



Indian Statesmen..- 

This li a new senes of umfom booklets contammg 
••ketches of the lives and careers of eminent Indian 
*8tatesraen notably those who have been Dewans and 
Fximo Ministers of w^ll known Indian States 
V P Madhava Bao Sir M Vjsveswarayys 

Nawab Mohsio u! Mulk A Seshiah Sastri 
Sir Salar Jung BajaSirT Madhava Boa 

Dewan G Bangacharlti Sir Hinkar Bao 
B Bagunatha Ban C S I B C Butt 
Sir Seshadri Aiyar 

Price Annas Four each 


“Saints of India” Series 

These lives are all based on the original sceounts 
and biographies In the several Indian languages 
Each book also contains a special account of the 
peculiar religious doctrines which each saint taught^ 
Eaoh volume has a fine frontispiece 
JDayaneshwar Nanimalwar Vallabhacbaiya 
Kamdev Appar Banok 

Ekaoath Kanda OuruCovind 

Barodas Kabir Bayananda 

Tukaram Ohaitanya B^moknahna 

*Tul8idas Vivekanaoda Bam Tirath 

Price Four Annas each 


Friends of India” Senes 

These biographies are so written as to form a 
gallery of portraits of permanent interest to 
-the student a well as to the politiclaa Copious 
extracts from the speeches and writings of the 
Friends of India on Indian affairs are given m 
the sketches Each volume has a fine frontispiece 
Lord Morley Bradtaugh Lord Macaulay 

Xord Bipon Kev Br Miller Edmund Burke 

Wedderburn Henry Fawcett LordHardmgo 

Annie Besant A O Hume John Bright 

Lord Mmfo Sir HenryCotton 

Foolsoai^^^^ Price Anau Four each 
<J A Hatesan&,Oo Publishers, George Town^Madrw 



SpfiOOK!^ Oi^ 

Prince Edward’s Speeches in India A collection 
ofH, R H the Prince of Wales’ Speeches m India 
with a biographical sketch, an account of his tour and 
niimerous portraits and illustrations Price Re One* 
To Subscribers of the “ 1 R ’ 12 as ' 

JCing George’s Speeches on Indian Affairs. Full 
text of all the speeches delivered by His Majesty both 
as Prince of Wales and during the Coronation Durbar 
Tour Price Re 1 To Subscribers of “ I'R ” As 12 

Delhi The Capital of India, Revised and enlarged 
edition of “ All About Delhi ” With 54 illustrations 
Price Rs 2 To Subscribers of 7 R , Re 1-8 

The Indian Problem By Mr C F Andrews A 
handy collection of Essays and discourses on “Indian 
Independence” “ Non-Co-operation,” “Swadeshi,” 
“National Education,” etc Price Re. 1, To Sub- 
acnbexs of the ‘ I R ” As, 12 

Bureaucratic Government A Study in 'Indian- 
• Polity. By Mr Bernard Houghton, ICS (Retd) 
Price Re 1 8 To Subscribers of the “ I R ” Re 1-4. 

Hind $waraj or^ Indian Home Rule by Mr M K. 
Gandhi Price As. 8. To Subs -of the “LB.” As. 6 

'An Indian Fatiiot in South Africa, M K Gandhi 
A Study By the Rev Joseph Doke with an introduc- 
tion by Lord Ampthill Price Be 1 To Subscribers 
of the “IR ” As 12 

Eminent Orientalists Indian, English, German, 
French and American Cloth bound Rs 2 To 
Subscribers cf the “ I. R ” Re 1-8 as 


r - 

MONTAGU’S INDIAN SPEECHES 

CONTENTS — The Indian Budget IQfO, 1911, 1912 & 
1913 Irrigation and-Railways , Indian High Courts 
Bill; The Oovernment of India Bill, Liberalism 
and India, Indian Land Policy, First visit to India; 
The Mesopotamian Commission and Indian adminis- 
tration , Speech at Cambridge 

Appendix ; — The Council of India Bill , The late • 
Mr Gokhalo , The goal of British policy Index 

Price Re 1-8 To Subs of “ Indian Review ” Re 1-4. 
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